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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


They who chance to have read the “ Coming 
Race” may perhaps remember that I, the 
adventurous discoverer of the land without a 
sun, concluded the sketch of my adventures 
by a brief reference to the malady which, 
though giving no perceptible notice of its en- 
croachments, might, in the opinion of my 
medical attendant, prove suddenly fatal. 

I had brought my little book to this some- 
what melancholy close a few years before the 
date of its publication, and, in the meanwhile, 
I was induced to transfer my residence to 
Paris, in order to place myself under the care 
of an English physician, renowned for his 
successful treatment of complaints analogous 
to my own. 

I was the more readily persuaded to under- 
take this journey, partly because I enjoyed a 
familiar acquaintance with the eminent phy- 
sician referred to, who had commenced his 
career and founded his reputation in the 
United States, partly because I had become a 
solitary man, the ties of home broken, and 
dear friends of mine were domiciled in Paris, 
with whom I should be sure of tender sym- 
pathy and cheerful companionship. I had 
reason to be thankful for this change of resi- 
dence : the skill of Dr. C soon restored 

me to health. Brought much into contact 
with various circles of Parisian society, I 
became acquainted with the persons, and a 
witness of the events, that form the substance 
of the talc T am about to submit to the public, 
which has treated my former book with so 
generous an indulgence. Sensitively tenacious 
of that character for strict and unalloyed ver- 
acity, which, I flatter myself, my account of 
the abodes and manners of the Vril-ya has 
established, I could have wished to preserve 
the following narrative no less jealously 
guarded than its predecessor from the vaga- 
ries of fancy. But Truth undisguised, never 
welcome in any civilized community above 
ground, is exposed at this time to especial 
; dangers in Paris ; and my life would not be 


worth an hour's purchase if I exhibited her 
in puris naturalibus to the eyes of a people 
wholly unfamiliarized to a spectade so inde- 
corous. That care for one's personal safety, 
which is the first duty of thoughtful man, 
compels me therefore to reconcile the appear- 
ance of la V^ritS to the hienseancen of the 
polished society in which la Liberti admits 
no opinion not dressed after the last fashion. 

Attired as fiction. Truth may be peacefully 
received ; and, despite the necessity thus im- 
posed by prudence, I indulge the modest hope 
that 1 do not in these pages unfaithfully 
represent certain prominent types of the bril- 
liant population which has invented so many 
varieties cf Room- Posh ; • and even when it 
appears hopelessly lost in the slough of a 
Glek-Nas, re-emerges fresh and lively as if 
from an invigorating plunge into the Fountain 
of Youth, 0 Parn^joyer des idSes^ et oeU du 
monde! — animated contrast to the serene 
tranquility of the Vril-ya, which, nevertheless, 
thy noisiest philosophers ever pretend to make 
the goal of their desires — of all communities on 
which shines the sun and descend the rains of 
heaven, fertilizing alike wisdom and folly) 
virtue and vice, in every city men liave yet 
built on this earth, mayest thou, 0 Paris, be 
the last to brave the wands of the Coming 
Race and be reduced infi? cinders for the sake 
of the common good. 

Tibh. 

Paris, Aug'nsi 28, 1872. 


* Koom-poHli, Glok-Nas. For the derivation of these 
tcrins and tlirir luctapliorical signifleation, 1 must 
refer the reader to tlio “ Goinin llacc,” chapter xii., 
on the laii'niage of the Vril-ya. ' ) ' those who have not 
read or have forgotten that histoiical composition, It 
may be’ convenient to state briefly that Koom-Poah 
with the Vril-ya is the name for the government of the 
many, or the ascendancy of the most ignorant or liol- 
low, and maybe loosely refidcred IIollow-Bosh . When 
Koom-Po.sh degenerates from poputor ignorance into 
the popular ferocity which precedes i(.s der*oa.se. the 
name for that state of things is Uiek-Kas- 'iz., the 
universal strife-rot. 




THE PARISIANS 


BOOK I. 


CHAP 

It was a bright day in the early spring of 
18(i9. All Paris seemed to have turned out 
to enjoy itself. The Tiiilerics, the Champs 
lOlysees, the Bois de Boulogne, swarmed with 
idlers. A stranger might have wondered 
where Toil was at work and in what nook 
Poverty lurked concealed. A 'millionnaire 
from the Loin Ion Kxchange, as ho looked 
round on the magasim^ the cqui})agcs, the 
dresses of the women ; as he inquired the 
prices in the shops and the rent of apart- 
ments, — might have asked himself, in envious 
wonder, How on earth do those gay Parisians 
live ? What is their fortune ? Where does it 
come from ? 

As the day declined, many of the scattered 
loungers crowded into the Boulevards; the 
caps and restaurants began to light u^. 

About this time a young man, who might 
I be some live or six and twenty, was walking 
along the Boulevard des Italiens, heeding 
^/ttle the throng through which he glided his 
.solitary way : 1 here was that in his aspect and 
bearing which caught attention. He looked 
a someliody ; but though unmistakably a 
Frenchman, not a Parisian. His dniss w'as 
I'ot in the prevailing mode, — to a jiractised 

fQ it betrayed the taste and the cut of a 

•ovincial tailor. His gait was not that of 
c le Parisian — less lounging, more stately ; 
and, unlike the Parisian, he seemed in- 
different to the gaze of others. 

Nevertheless there was about him that air 
of dignity or distyictioii which those who are 
reared from tlieir cradle in the pridij of birth 
acquire so unconsciously that it seems heredi- 
tary and inborn. It must also be confessed 
that the young man himself was endowed 
with a considerable shar6 of that nobility 
which Nature capriciously distributes among 
her favourites, with little respect for their 
pedigree and blazon — the nobility of form and 
face. He was tall and well shaped, with 
graceful length of limb and fall of shoulders ; 

, his face was handsome, of the purest type of 
‘French masculine beauty — the nose inclined 
to be aquiline, and delicately thin, with finely 
; cut open nostrils ; the complexion clear, the 
■ eyes large, of a light hazel, with dark lashes, 
A the hair of a chestnut brown, with no tint of 
^iaubfirn, the beard and moustache a shade 
5' darker, clipped short, not disguising the out* 


TER I , 

1 line of lips, which were now compressed, as if 
smiles had of late been unfamiliar to them ; 

I yet such compression did not seem in hsirmony 
with the physiognomical character of their 
formation, which was that assigned by Lavatcr 
to temperaments easily moved to gaiety and 
pleasure. 

Another man, about his own age, coming 
quickly out of one of the streets of the 
Ohauasec d’Antin, brushed close by the stately 
pedestrian above described, caught sight of 
lus countenance, 8toi>pcd short, and exclaimed, 
“ Alain 1 ” The person thus abruptly accosted 
turned his eye tranquilly on the eager face, of 
which all the lower part was enveloped in 
black beard ; and slightly lifting his hat, with 
a gesture of the head that implictl, “ Sir, you 
are mistaken ; 1 have not the honour to know 
you,” con tin nod his slow, indifferent way. The 
would-be acquaintance was not so easily re- 
bulfetl. “ Petite be sjiid, between his t-eeth. 
“ 1 am certainly right. He is not much 
altered — of course J am ; ten years of Paris 
would improve an orang-outang.” Quickening 
his step, and regaining the side of the man he 
h;ul called “ Alain,” he sai«l, with a well-bred 
mixture of boldness and courtesy in his tone 
and countenance — 

“Ten thousand pardons if I am wrong. 
But surely I accost Alain do Kocoucc, soa of 
the Marquis ilc Uocliebriant.” 

“ True, sir ; but ” 

“But you do not remember me, your old 
college friend, Pnideric Lcmercicr ? ” 

“Is it possildo?” crkul Alain, cordially, 
and with an animation winch changed the 
whole character of his countenance. “My 
de.ar Frederic, my dear friend, this is indeed 
good fortune ! So you, •loo, arc at Paris ? ” 

“Of course; and you.’ .Just come, I per- 
ceive,” he added, somewhat, satirically, as, 
linking his arm in bis new-found friends, he 
glanced at the cut of that friend’s coat-collar. 

“I have been here a fortnight,” replied 
Alain. • 

“Hem! I suppose you lodge in the old 
Hotel dc Rochebriant. ^ I parsed it yesterday, 
admiring its vast faqa^Cy little thinking you 
were its inmate.” 

“ Neither am I ; the hotel does not belong 
to me — it was sold some years ago by my 
father.” ‘ 
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“ Indeed 1 1 hope your &ther got a ffood 
price for it ; those grand hotels have trebled 
their value within the last five years. And 
how is your father ? Still the same polished 
grand seigneur ? I never saw him but once, 
you know ; and I shall never forget his smile, 
style grand monarque^ when he patted me on 
the head and tipped me ten napoleons.’* 

“ My father is no more,*’ said Alain, gravely; 
“ he has been dead nearly three years.” 

Ciel ! forgive me, I am greatly shocked. 
Hem ! so you are now the Marquis de Roche- 
briant, a great Idstorical name, worth a large 
sum in the market. Few such names left. 
Superb place your old chateau^ is it not ? ** 

“A superb place, No — a venerable ruin, 
Yesl” 


“Ah, a ruin 1 so minth I he better. All the 
bankers are mad after ruins— so ch irrning an 
amusement to restore them. You will restore 
yours, without doubt. I will introduce you 
to such an architect I has tlic moynn age at 
bis fingers* ends. Dear — but a genius.’* 

The young Marquis smiled — for since he 
had found a college friend, his face showed 
that it could smile ; smiled, but not cheer- 
fully, and answered — 

“ I have no intention to restore Rochebriaut. 
The walls are solid ; they have weathered the 
storms of six centuries ; they will last my 
time, and v.ith me the race perisluis.” 

“ 15ah 1 the race perish, indeed ! you will 
marry. Parlcz-mol de ga — ^you could not 
come to a better man. I have a list of all the 
heiresses at Paris, bound in Russia leather. 
You may take your choice out of twenty. 
Ah, if 1 were but a Uochehriant 1 It is an 
infernal thing to come into the world a 
Lemcrcicr. 1 am a democrat, of course. A 
Lemerin’er would be in a false position if he 
were not. Rut if any one would leave me 
twenty acres of land, with some antique 
right to the De and a title, faith, would not I 
be an aristocrat, and stand up for my order? 
Rut now wo have in(‘t, pray let us dine 
together. Ah I no doubt you are engaged 
every day for a month. A lloeliebriant just 
new to Paris must be /He by all the Fau- 
bourg.” 

“ No,” answered Alain, simply — “ I am not 
engaged ; rn.v range of acquaintance is more 
circumscriUd than you suppose.” 

“ So much the 1 jet ter for me. I am luckily 
disengaged to-day, which is not often the 
case, for I am in some request in my own set, 
though it is not that of the Faubourg. 
Where shall we iline ? — at the Trois Freres ? ” 
“ Wherever you please. I know no res- 
tan rant at Paris, except a very ignoble one, 
close by my lodging.” 

“A propox^ where do you lodge ? ” 

“ Rue de i’Uriirersite, Numcro * * *.’* 

“A tine street, hut trixte. Jf you li.ave no 
longer your family iiotcl, you have no excuse 
to linger in that museum of mummies, the 
Faubourg St. Gcrmaii* ; you must go into one 
of the new quarters by the Champs Elyst'.cs. 
Leave it to me; I’ll find you a charming 
Vapartmeiit. I know one to be had a bargain 
600 naps a-year. Cost you 


about two or three thousand more to furnish 
tolerably, not showily. Leave all to me. In 
three days you shall be settled. Apropos! 
horses I You must have English ones. How 
many ? — three for the saddle, two for your 
co712)6 T I’ll find them for you. I will w^ite 
to London to-morrow. Bsese (Rice) js your 
man.” .. 

“Spare yourself that trouble, my dear 
Frederic. I keep no horses and no coupL I 
shall not change my apartment.” As he said 
this, Rochebriant drew himself up somewhat 
haughtily. 

“ Faith,” thought Lemercier, “ is it possible 
that the Marquis is poor? No. I have 
alwcays heard that the Rochebriants were 
among the greatest proprietors in Bretagne. 
Most likely, with all his innocence of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, he knows enough of 
it to be aware that I, Frederic Lemercier, 
am not the man to patronize one of its 
greatest nobles. Sacre hlen! if I thought 
that ; if he meant to give himself airs to me, 
his old college friend — I would — I would call 
him out.” 

Just .as M. Lemercier had come to that 
bellicose resolution, the Marquis said, with a 
.smile which, though frank, was not without 
a certain grave melancholy in its expression, 
“ My dear Frederic, pardon me if I seem to 
receive your friendly oilers ungraciously. 
Rut believe ib.at I have reasons you will 
approve for Icarling at I’aris a life which you 
certainly will not envy ; ” then, evidently 
desirous to change Lhe subject, he saiddn a 
livelier tone, “ Rut what a marvellous city this 
Paris of ours is 1 Remember I had never se^n 
it before: it burst on me like a city in the 
Arabian Nights two weeks ago. And that 
which strikes rac most — I say with regret and 
.a pang of conscience — is cerlainJy not the 
P.aris of former times, but that Paris which 
M. Ruoiiaparte — I beg pardon, wliich the 
Emperor — has called up around him, and 
identified for ever with liis reign. It is what 
is new in Paris that strikes and enthrals me. 
Here I see the life of France, and I belong to 
her toniljs I ” 

“I don’t quite understand you,” said 
Ijemcrcier. “ If you think that because your 
fjither and grandfather were Legitimists, you 
have not the fair field of living ambition open 
to you under the Empire, you never were 
more mistaken. May in age^9,m\ even rococo j 
are all the rage. You ibave no id<?a how 
valuable your name would be either at the 
Imperial (Jourt or hi a Commercial Company, 
Rut with your fortune you are independent 
of all but fashion and the Jockey Club, And 
a propos of that, pardon me — what villain 
made your coat? — let me know; I Vdll 
denoune.j Iiirn to the police.” 

Half .ainusetl, half amazed, Alain M.arquis 
de Rochebriant looked at Frederic Lemercier 
much as a good-tempered lion may look upon 
a lively poodle who lakes a liberty with his 
mane, and, after a pause, he replied curtly, 
“ The clothes I wear at Paris were made at 
Bretagne ; and if the name of Rochebriant be 
of any value at all in Paris, which I doubt| 



let mo trust that it will make me acknow- 
ledged as gentUhomme^ whatever my taste in 
a coat or whatever the doctrines of a club 
composed— of jockeys.” 

“ iia, ha 1 ” cried Lcmcrcier, freeing him- 
self from the arm of his friend, and laughing 
the more irresistibly as he encoiinteicd the 
grave look of the Marquis. “ Pardon mo — I 
can’t Kblp it — the Jockey Oluh — composed of 
Jockeys!— it is too much;— the best joke. 


My dear Alain, there some of the best 
blood of ^Europe in the Jockey Club ; they 
would exclude a plain bourgeois like me. 
But it is all the same — ^in one respect you are 
quite right. Walk in a blouse if you please 
—you are still Roehebriant — you vould 
only be called eccentric. Alas! I am 
obliged to send to London for my panta- 
loons; that comes of being a Lcmcrcier. 
But here we me in the Palais Royal.'* 


CHAPTER II. 


The salons of the Trois Frtos were 
orow-ded — our friends found a table with some 
little difficulty. Lcmcrcier proposed a private 
cabinet, wdiich, for some reason known to 
himself, the Marquis declined. 

Lcmcrcier, spontaneously and unrcqucslcd, 
ordered the dinner and the wines. 

While waiting for their oysters, with 
which, when in season, Ficnch hon-vivauis 
usually commcuce their dinner, I.craercicr 
looked round the salou with that air of 
illimitable, scrutinizing, superb impertinence 
which distinguishes tlie J*arisian dandy, 
yorno of the ladies returned his glance 
coquei tislily, for Lcmcrcier was hcon garQou ; 
others turned aside indignantly, an J mutlcreil 
^something to the gentlemen dining with 
them. The said gentlemen, when old, shook 
their heads, and continued to eat unmoved; 
when young, turned briskly round, and 
looked at first fiercely at M. Lcmcrcier, but, 
encountering his eye through the glass w’hicli 
he had screwed into its socket — noticing the 
haulihood of his countenance and the sijuare- 
iiess of his shoulders — even they turned back 
to the tables, shook their beads, and continued 
to eat unmoved, just like Ibe old ones. 

“ Ah 1 ” cried Lcmercicr, “ here comes a 
man you should know, mon oher. He will 
tell you how to place your money — rising 
man — coming man — a future minister. Ah 1 
bon jour, Difplessis, bon jour,'* kissing his 
hand to a gentleman who* had just entered, 
and was looking about him for a seat. He 
W'as evidently well and favourably known at 
the Trois Freres. The waiters had flocked 
round him, and were pointing to a table by 
the window, which a saturnine Englishman, 
who had dined off a beef-steak and potatoes, 
was about to vacate. 

Mons. Duplessis, having first assured him- 
self, like a prudent man, that his tabic was 
secui'e, having ordered Ids oysters, chablis, 
and his potago a la bisque^ now paced calmly 
and slowly across the salon, and halted before 
Lemcrcicr. 

Here let me pause for a moment, and give 
•the reader a rapid sketch of the two Parisians. 


Frederic Lemercior is dressed, somew'hat 
too showily, in the extreme of the prevalent 
fashion. He w'onrs a superb pin in his cravat 
— a pin worth 2,000 francs ; he w'ears rings 
on his fingers, bnh qun to his watch-chain. 
He has a warm though dark complexion, thick 
black eyebrows, full lips, a nose somew'hat 
turned up, but not small, very fine large dark 
eyes, a bold, open, somcwdiat inipeitinent 
(•xprcBsion of countenance — w’ilhal dcculcdly 
bandsome, 1 banks to colouring, youth, and 
vivacity of “ rrgord.'* 

Lncicn PuplcKsis, bending over the table, 
glancing first w'ith curiosity at the Marquis 
de Rocli(‘bri!int, wlio loans his cheek on his 
hand and scenjs not to notice him, then 
concentrating his attention on Frederic 
Lcmercicr, who sits square with his hands 
clasped — Lucicu Duplessis is somewhere 
l et ween forty and tift^ r.ather below tlie 
middle height, slender buTnot slight — wliatin 
English phrase is called “ wiry.” He is dressed 
with extreme simplicity : black frock coat but- 
toned up; black cravat worn higher than 
men w ho follow the fii^hions wear their neck- 
cloths now^-a-days ; a hawk’s eye and a haw'k’s 
beak ; hair of a dull brown, very short, and 
wholly w'ithout curl ; his cheeks thin and 
smoothly shaven, but he wears a moustache 
and imperial, plagiarized from those of his 
sovereign, and, like all pljigiarisms, carrying 
the borrowed beauty to extremes, so that the 
points of moustache and imperial, stitfened 
and shai’pcncd by cosmetics wdiich must have 
been composed of iron, looked like three long 
stings guarding lip and jaw from invasion ; a 
pale olive- brown •omplexion ; eyes small, 
deep sunk, calm, piercing ; his expression of 
face at first glance not striking, except for 
quiet immoval)ility. Olwerved more heed- 
fully, the expression w'as keenly intellectual- - 
determined about tlie lips, calculating about 
the brows : altogether the face of no ordinary 
man, and one not, perhaps, without fine and 
high qualities, concealed from the general 
gaze by habitual reserve, but justifying the 
confidence of those wliom^he admitted into 
his intimacy. 
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“Ah, mon ehery' said Lemercier, “you 
promised to call on me yesterday at two 
o'clock. I waited in for you half-an-hour ; 
you never came.” 

“No; 1 went first to the Bourse, The 
shares in that Company we spoke of have 
fallen ; they will fall much lower — foolish to 
buy in yet ; so the object of my calling on 
you was over. J took it for granted you 
would not wait if 1 failed my appointment. 
Do you go to the opera to-night ? ” 

“ I think not — nothing worth going for ; 
besides, 1 have found an old friend, to whom 
I consecrate this evening. Let me introduce 
you to the Manpiis do llochebriant. Alain, 
M. Duplesis.” 

The two gentlemen bowed. 

“ 1 had tho honour to be known to IMonsieur 
your father,” said l)ui)lessis. 

“ Indeed,” returned llochebriant. “ lie had 
not visitecl Paris for many years before he 
died.” 

“It was in London I met him, at the house 
of the Russian Princess C ” 

The Marquis coloured high, inclined his 
head gravely, and made no reply. Here the 
waiter brought the oysters and tlie chablis, 
and Duplessis retired to his own table. 

“ That is the most extraordinary man,” said 
Frederic, as he squeezed the lemon over his 
oysters, “ and very much to be admired.” 

“ How so ? I sec nothing at least to admire 
in his face,” Uaid the Manjuis, with the blurit- 
ness of a provincial. 

“ His face. Ah I you are a Legitimist — 
party prejudicte. He dresses his face after the 
Jflmperor ; in itself a very clever face, surely.” 

“ Perhaps, but not an amiable one. He 
looks like a bird of prey.” 

“All clever men are birds of prey. The 
eagles arc the hc’roes, and the owls the sages. 
Duplessis is not an eagle nor an owl. 1 
should rather Ovall mm a falcon, except that I 
would not attempt to hoodwink liim.” 

“ Call him what yon will,” said the Marquis, 
imUlIercutly ; M. Duplessis can be nothing 
to me.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” answered 
Frederic, somewhat nettled by the phlegm 
with which the J*rovincial j-eganlcd the j)re- 
tensions of tho Parisian. “ Duplessis, I repeat 
it, is an extraordinary man. Though untitled, 
he descends from your old aristocracy ; in 
fact, I believe, as his name shows, from the 
some stem as the Uichclieus. His father was 
a great scholar, and I believe he has rciid 
much himself. Might have distinguished him- 
self ill literature or at the bar, but his parents 
died fearfully pwr ; and some distant rela- 
tions ill commerce took charge of him, and 
devoted his talents to the Bourse. Seven 
years ago he lived in a single chamber, 
quatriemr^ near the Lnxernijonrg. He has 
now a hotel, not large but charming, in the 
(Jhamps Klyst'es, worth at least (!')(), 000 francs. 
Nor has he made his own fortune alone, hut 
that of many others ; some of birth as high as 

our own. He has the ^nius of riches, and 

nocks off a million as a poet does an ode, by 
the force of inspiration. He is hand-in-glove 


with the Ministers, and has been invited to 
Compiegne by tho Emperor. You will find 
him very useful.” 

Alain made a slight movement of incredu- 
lous dissent, and changed the conversation to 
reminiscences of old schoolboy days. 

The dinner at length came to a close. 
Freiieric rang for the bill — ^glanced over it. 
“Fifty-nine francs,” said he, carelessly Hing- 
ing dowh his napoleon and a half. The 
Marquis silently drew forth his purse and ex- 
tracted the same sum. 

When they were out of the restaurant^ 
Frcfleric proposed adjourning to his own 
rooms. “ 1 eaii promise you an excellent cigar, 
one of a box given to me by an invaluable 
young Hpaniarilattachi'd to the Embassy here. 
Such cigars are not to he had .at Paris for 
money, nor even for love, seeing that women, 
however devoted ami generous, never offer 
you anything better than a cigarette. Such 
cigars .are only to be had for friendship. 
Friendship is a jewel.” 

“I never smoke,” answered the Marquis, 
“but I shall be charmed to come to your 
rooms ; only don’t let me encroach on your 
good-nature. Doubtless you have engage- 
ments for the evening.” 

“ None till eleven o’clock, when I have pro- 
mised to go to a soirh, to wliieh I do not oifer 
to take you ; for it is one of those Roheraian 
entertainments at which it wouhliloyou harm 
in the Eanbonrg to assist — at least until you 
have made gooil your position. Let me see. is 
not tho Duchossc do Tarascon a relation ci 
yours ? ” 

“ Yes ; my poor mother’s first cousin.” 

“ I congratulate you. Trh ffrnfido dame 
She will launch you hi pnro <‘(vlo^ as Juno 
might have launched one of her young 
peacocks.” 

“ There has been no aequainfanco between 
our bonhos,” returned the Marquis, flryly, 
“ since the mhallianoe of her second nuptials.” 

“ xMesalliancr ! second nuptials 1 Her 
second husband was tho Due do Tarascon.” 

“A duke of tlie First Empire — the grand- 
son of a butcher.” 

“ Diablo ! you are .a severe genealogist. 
Monsieur le Marquis. How can you consent 
to walk arm-in-arm with mo, whose great- 
gram If athcr supplietl brejui to the same army 
to which the Due de Tarascon’s grandfather 
furnished the meat ? ” 

“ My dear Frederic, wc two have an e(pial 
pedigree, for our friendship dates from tho 
same hour. I do not blame tlio Duchessc de 
Tarascon for marrying the grandson of .a 
butcher, but for liiarrying the son of a man 
maile duke by an usurper. She abandoned 
the faith of her house and the cause of her 
sovereign. ’Therefore her marriage is a blot 
oil our scutcheon.” 

Frederic raised his eyebrows, but had the 
t,act to pursue the subject no further. He 
who interferes in the quarrels of relations 
must pass through life without a friend. 

The young men now arrived at fjcmercicr’s 
apartment, an entresol looking on the 
Boulevard dcs Italicns, consisting of more 
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rooms than a bachelor generally requires ; low- 
pitche<l) indeed, but of good dimensions, and 
decorated and furnished with a luxury which 
really astonished the provincial, though, with 
the high-bred pride of an oriental, he sup- 
pressed every sign of surprise. 

Florentine cabinets freshly retouched by 
tlic exquisite skill of Mombro, costly specimens 
of oy fcievres and Ijimoges ; pictures ainl 
bronzes and marble statuettes — all well chosen 
and of great price, reflected from mirrors in 
Venetian fraines—made a rovjj’d'oiil very 
favourable to that respect which the human 
mind pay.s to the evidences of money. Nor 
^vas comfort less studied Ilian splendour. 
Thick carpets covered tlie lioors, doubled and 
quilted /Vow excluded all draugl its from 
chinks in the doors. Having allowed his 
friend a few minutes to con template and ad- 
mire tlie mile d manger and mloii which con- 
st ituted his more state apartments, Frederic 
then conducted him into a small cabinet, 
fitted up with scarlet cloth and gohl fringes, 
whereon were artistically arranged trophies of 
Fastern weapons and Turkish pipes with 
amber moutli-]hcces. 

There, placing the IManpiis at case on a 
divan ami flinging himself on another, tlie 
Tarisian exfiuisite onlered a valet, \,ell dressed 
as himself, to bring cofToc and liqueurs; and 
after vainly pressing one of his mateliless 
cigars on his frieml, indulged in his own 
Uegalia, 

“They are ton years old,” said Frederic, 
with a tone of compassion at Alain’s self- 
inflicted loss — “ ten years ohi. Horn therefore 
about (iie y<‘ar in which we two parted ” 

“ When yon were so hastily summoned from 
• college,” said the Marquis, “ by tfie news of 
>our father's illness. We expected y(»u hack 
in vain. Have you hc('n at Paris ever since?'’ 

“ Fver since ; my poor faf her dieil of that 
illness. His fortune ])roved much larger than 
was Kuspeeted — my share amount (vl to an 
income from in vestments in stocks, houses. 
to upwards of (>0,000 francs a-year ; and as 1 
wanted six years to my majority, of course the 
capital on attaining niy ui.aj«>rity would he 
increased by accuniiilalion. My mother de- 
sired to keep me neai* her; my uncle, who 
was joint guardian with her, lookctl with dis- 
dain on our poor little provincial cottage; 
so promising an heir should acquire his 
finishing education under masters at Paris. 
Long before I was of age, I was init iated into 
politer mysteries of our capital than tho.se 
celebrated by Kugeno Sue. When I t»>ok 
possession of my fortune five years ago, 1 was 
considered a Cnesus ;* and really for that 
patriarchal time I was wealtliy. Now, alas I 
my accumulations liave vanished in my out- 
t ; and (>0,000 francs a-ycar is the Iciist a 
arisian can live upon. Tt is not only that 
all prices have fabulously incre.a.sed, hut that 
the dearer things ]>ccome, the better people 
live. When I first came out, tlie world .‘sptic- 
ulated upon me; now, in order to keep rny 
standing, I am forced to speculate on the 
world. Hitlieito 1 have not lost ; Duplessis 
Jet me into a few good things this year, worth 


100,000 francs or so, Croesus consulted the 
Delphic Oracle. Duplessis was not alive in 
the time of Croesus, or Crensus would havo 
consulted Duplessis.” 

Here there was a ring at the outer door of 
the apartment, and in another minute tlie 
valet ushered in a gentleman somewhere 
about the age of thirty, of prepossessing 
countenance, and with the indefinable air of 
good-breeding and vsage du- monde. Frederic 
started up to greet cordially the new-comer, 
ami introducecl him to the Marquis under the 
name of “ Sarc (Irarm Vain.” 

“ Decidedly,” said the visitor, as ho took ofiE 
his paletot and seated lymscif beside the 
Marquis — “decidedly, my dear Leincreier,” 
said he, in very correct French, and with the 
true 1‘arisian accent and intonation. “ You 
Frenchmen merit that praise for polished 
ignorance of the language of liarbarians which 
a distinguished historian bestows on the 
an(!icnt llom.ans. Permit mo. Marquis, to 
submit to you the consiileration whether 
(Irarm Vani is a fair rendering of my name 
as truthfully printed on this card.” 

The inscription on the card, thus drawn 
from its case and placcil in Alain’s hand, 
was — 

Mu. GitAiiAM Yank, 

No — Hue d’Aujou. 

The Marquis gazed at it as ho might on a 
liieroglyphic, and passed It on#to Tiemcrcier 
in discreet silence, 

'I’liat gentleman made another attempt at 
the barbarian appellation. 

“ ‘ (Irar — ham Varne.’ (;a! I triumph 1 

all dillicultics yielil tt) Fronch energy.” 

Here the colTce and liqueurs were served ; 
ami after a short ])ausc tlie Knglishman, who 
had very quietly been observing the silent 
Marquis, turned to liim and said, “Monsieur 
lo Manjuis, 1 })rcsume*it was your father 
whom 1 remember as an acquaintance of my 
own father at Fms. It is many years ago ; I 
w'as hut a child. The Count <le Chamhord 
was then at that eiicr^fcating little spa for the 
heiielit of the Countess’s health. If our friend 
Lemercier does not mangle your name as ho 
docs mine, 1 understand him to sa^Hiat you 
arc the ^larquis do llochehriant.” 

“That is my name: it pleases mc^hear 
that my father was among those who ildckcd 
to Kms to do homage to the royal j)ersonage 
who deigns to assume the title of Count do 
Chamhord.” 

“ My own ancestors clung to the descend- 
ants of James II. till their claims were buried 
in the grave of the I^st Stuart ; and 1 honour 
the gal hint men who, like your father, revere 
in an exile the heir to their ancient kings.” 

The Knglishman said this with grace and 
feeling ; the Marquis’s heart warmed to him 
at once. 

“The firstjoyal geritilhomme I have met at 
Paris,'’ tliought the Legitimist; “and, oli, 
shame I not a Frenchman I ” 

(Jraham Vane, nrtw stretching himself and 
accepting the cigar which licmercier offered 
him, said to that gentleman : “ You who 
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know your Paris by heart— everybody and 
everything therein worth the knowing, with 
many bodies and many things that are not 
worth it — can you inform me who and what 
is a certain lady who every fine day may be 
seen walking in a quiet spot at the outskirts 
of the Bois de Boulogne, not far from the 
Jiaron de Uothsohild’s villa? The said lady 
arrives at this selected spot in a dark blue 
without armorial bearings, punctually 
at the hour oE three. She wears always the 
same dress, a kind oE grey pearl coloured silk, 
with a cachfimira shawl. In age she may be 
somewhat- about twenty — year or so more 
or less — and has^ a face as haunting as a 
Medusa’s; not, hovvev(ir,a face to turn a man 
into a stone, but rath(^r of the two turn a 
stone into a man. A clear paleness, with a 
bloom like an alabaster lamp with the light 
flashing through. 1 borrow that illustration 
from Sare Scott, who applictl it to Milor 
Bce-ron.” 

“ 1 have not seen the lady you dcscrilje,” 
answered Lcrncrcier, feeling humiliated by 
the avowal ; “ in fact, I have not been in that 
sequestered p.art of the Bois for months ; but 
I will go to-morrow : three o’clock you say — 
leave it to mo ; to-morrow evening, if she is a 
Parisienne, you shall know all about her. 
But, ?fi(m c/ieEf you arc not oE a jealous tem- 
perament to confide your discovery to 
another.” 

“ Yes, I nra»of a very jealous temperament,” 
replied the Knglishman ; “ but jealousy come-j 
after love, and not before it. 1 am* not in 
love : I am only haunted. To-morrow 
evening, then, shall we dine at Philippe’s, 
seven o’clock ? ” 

“ With all rriy heart,” said Lemcrcicr ; “and 
you, too, Alain.” 

“ Thank, you, no,” said the Mantis, hriclly; 
and he rose, drew on his gloves, and took up 
his hat. 

At these signals of departure, the Knglisli- 
man, who dki not want tact nor delicacy, 
thought tliat he had made liini'^clf r//*? in 
the tUc~ii-t('le of two friends of tlie same age 
and nation ; and, catching up his paletot, 
said, hastily, “No, Marquis, do not go yet, 
and leave our host in solitude ; for 1 have an 
engagement wliich presses, and only looked in 
at JiCmercier’s for a moment, seeing the light 
at his windows. Permit me to hope that our 
acquaintance will not drop, and inform me 
where I may have the honour to call on you.” 

“ Nay,” said the Marquis ; “ I claim the 
right of a native to pay my respects first to 
the foreigner who visits our capital, .and,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “ who Kpcak.s so nobly 
of tliose wlio revere its exiles.” 

The Knglislmian saluted, and walked 
slowly towards the door ; but on reaching the 
threshold turiuMl back and made a sign to 
Lcmercier, unperceiyed by Alain. 

Frederic understood the sign,^nd followed 
Graham Vane into the adjoining room, closing 
the door as he passed. 

“ My dear Lcrncrcier, •of course I should 
not have intruded on you at this hour on a 
|Q0re visit of cerwnony. 1 called to say that 


the Mademoiselle Duval whose address you 
sent me is not the right one — ^not the lady 
whom, knowing your wide range of acquaint- 
ance, I asked you to aid me in finding out.” 

“Not the right Duval? Diable! she 
answered your description exactly.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“You said she was very pretty and young 
—under twenty.” * 

“ Yott‘ forgot that I said she deserved that 
description twenty-one years ago.” 

“ Ah, so you did ; but some ladies .are 
always young. ‘Age,’ says a wit in the 
Figaro^ ‘is a river which the women compel 
to reascend to its source w’hcn it has flowed 
onward more than twenty years.’ Never 
mind — trcniquiUe — I will find your 
Duval yet if she is to be found. But why 
could not the friend who commissioned you 
to inquire choose a name less common? 
Duval I every street in P.aris has a shop-door 
over which is inscribed the name of Duv.al.” 

“ Quite true, there is thedifliculty ; however, 
ray dear Lcmercier, pniy continue to look 
out for a Louise Duval who was young and 
pretty twenty -one years ago — this sea .‘eh 
ought to interest me more tluiii that which I 
intrusted to you to-night, respecting the 
pearly -rooed lady: for in tluj Last I but 
gratify my own wliim ; in the first 1 dis- 
charge a promise to a friend. You, so perfect 
a Frenchman, know the difference ; lioriour 
is engaged to the first. Be sure you let me 
know if you firul any other Madame or 
Mailcmoisclle Duval ; and of course 
remember your promise not to mention to 
.any one the commission of inquiry you so 
Kindly undertake. I congratulate you on 
your friendship for M. de Roclicbriant. What 
a noble countenance and manner 1 ” 

Lcrncrcier relumed to the Marquis. “ Such 
a y>ity you can’t dine with us to-morrow. I 
fear you m.ade but a poor dinner to-day. 
But it is always better to tarrange the f?tenu 
beforehand. 1 will send to Philippe’s to- 
morrow. Do not be afraid.'' 

The Marquis paused a moment, and on 
his young face a proud struggle was visible. 
At iast he said, bluntly and manfully — 

“ My dear Frederic, your world and mine 
are not and cannot be the same. Why 
should I be cashariied to own to my old 
schoolfellow that I am poor — very y)oor ; that 
the dinner I have shared with you to-day is 
to me a criminal extrav.agancc ? 1 lodge in 

a single chamber on the fourth storey ; I 
<line off a single jjlat at a small restaurateur' g : 
the utmo-st income I can allow to mystilf does 
not exceed fioOO franc.s a year ; my fortunes I 
c.annot hope much to improve. In his own 
country Al.ain dc llochc}»riant has no career.” 

Iicmercicr was so .astonished by this con- 
fc.ssion th.at he rcm.ained for some rnonientR 
silent, eyes and mouth both wide open ; at 
length he spr.ang up, embraced his friend 
well-nigh sobbing, and exclaimed, Tant 
mieux 2 ^ovr moi! You must take your 
]o<Iging with me. I have a charming bed- 
room to spare. Don’t say no. It will raise 
my own position to say ‘ I and Bochebriant 
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keep house together/ It must be so. Come 
here to-morrow. As for not having a career 
•—bah ! I and Duplessis will settle that. You 
shall be a millionnaire in two years. Mean- 
while we will join capitals; I my paltry 
notes, you your grand name. Settled I ” 

“ My dear, dear Frederic,” said the young 
noble, deeply alTected, “on reflection you will 
see vrtiat you propose is impossible. Poor I 


may be without dishonour ; live at another 
man’s cost I cannot do without baseness. It 
docs not 'require to be gentilhomme to feel 
that ; it is enough to be a Frenchman. Come 
and see me when you can spare the time. 
There is my address. You arc the only man 
in Paris to whom I shall be at home. Au 
revoiTu' And breaking away from Lemer- 
cier’s clasp, the Marquis hurried off. 


CHAPTER nr. 


Alain reached the house in w'hich he 
lodged. Externally a fine house, it luid been 
the hotel of a great family in the old regime. 
On the first floor were still superb apart- 
ments, with ceilings painted by Le I’rnn, 
with walls oil which the (hick silks still 
seemcil fresh. These rooms wcio occupied 
by a rich agmt da ahanga ; but, like all such 
aiujicnt palaces, tlu^ ui'por storeys were 
wretchedly defective even in the comforts 
whieh poor men demand now-a-days : a back 
staircase, narrow, dirty, ii(*ver lighted, dark 
as Frebus, led to the room oocnpic<l by (bo 
Marquis, wliicli might be naturally occupied 
by a needy sludciit or a virtuous griaatta. 
Hut (here was to him a charm in that old 
hotel, and the richest loaataive Hicn'iii was 
not treated with ,a respect, so ceremonious as 
that which attended the lodger on (he buirth 
storey. The porter and his wife were Hretons ; 
they came from the village of llochebri'iut ; 
they had known Alain’s parcnis in Ihcir 
young days ; it was flicir kinsman who h.ad 
recommended him (u the liotel which (liey 
served: so, when lie paused at the lodge for 
his key, whicli ho had left (here, the porter’s 
wife was in wniliug for liis return, ami 
insistc«l on lighting him iq)stairs and seeing 
to l:is fir(?, for after a warm day tlie niglit 
had l urncd to (hat sharp biting eold which is 
more trying in Paris than even in London. 

Tlie old woman, running up the stc'iirs 
before him, opened the door of his room, and 
busied herself at. the fire. “ Gently, niy good 
Martho,” said he, “ that log sulViees. I have 
been extravagant to-day, and must pinch for 
it.” 

“ M. Ic Marquis jests,” said the ol<l woman, 
laughing. 

“ No, Murlhe ; f am Kcriiuis. 1 liavi’ .'tinned, 
but 1 shall reform. A’/d/v //aw."*, my dear 
fiiiiud, Pari-; is verv <lcar when one sets one’s 
f<.x)t out of doors : I must soon go back to 
Rocbebriaiil.” 

“ VVlien M. Ic Manjuis goes back (o Uoche- 
briant he must take witli him a Madame l.a 
Marquise — some pretty angel with a suitable 
dot'' 

• “A dot suitable to the ruins of Rochebriant 


would not suffice to repair them, Marthe : 
give me my dressing-gown, and good-night.” 

rapos^ M, Ic Marquis! heaux reves, 
ct hel avenir," 

Jial avenir!" murmured the young man 
bitterly, leaning his check on his hand; 
“ what fortune fairer than the present can Ic 
mine? yet inaction in youth is more keenly 
felt than in age. How lightly I should 
endure poverty if it brought poverty’s ennob- 
ling companion, Tjabour — denied to mo. 
AVcIl, well ; I must go back trftho old rock ; 
on (his oci'an (liere is no sail, not even an 
oar, for me.” 

Alain do Rochehriant had not been reared 
(o tlie e.\|K‘cta(ion of povcrly. The only son 
of a father whose cstales were large beyond 
those of most nobles in modern France, his 
dc.stincd heritage seemed not nnsuilablc to 
his illustrious liirth. Educated at a pro- 
vincial academy, he had been rcmovctl at the 
age of sixteen to Uocliebriant,arid lived there 
simply and lonelily enough, but still in <a 
sort of feudal stale, with an aunt, an elder 
and unmarricfl sister (o his father. 

TTis falher ho nev«r saw but twice after 
leaving college. That brilliant seigneur 
visited France but rarely, for very brief 
intervals, residing wholly abroad. To him 
went all the revenues of Rochebriant save 
what Kufliccd for (ho menage of his son and 
liis sister. It was the cherished belief of 
those two loyal natures that the Marquis 
secretly devoted his fortune to the cause of 
the I’ourbons — ^liow, they knew not, though 
th(»y often amu.ced (licrnselves by conjectur- 
ing; and lljo young ni;in, as he grew up, 
nursed the hope (hai- lie should soon hear (hal. 
(he descendant of Jlciiri Qiuitre liad mossed 
(he front ier on awhile ehareor aiul hoisted 
the oil! gonfalon with its Jirur-dvdis, Then, 
indeed, his own career would be opened, and 
the sword <»f the Kc:roncc.s drawn fi-om its 
sbcatli. D;iy aficr day he expected to hear 
of revolts, of which his noble father was 
doubtless the soul. But the Marquis, though 
a sincere Legitimist, was by no means an 
enthusiastic fanatic. He was simply a veiy 
proud, a very polished, a vdry luxurious) andj^ 
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ihoufrli not without the kincllinoss and gfcne- 

roaity which were common, attributes of the 

old French nohkm^ a very selfish grani 
seigneur. 

Losing his wife (who died the first year of 
marriage in giving birth to Alain) while he 
was yet very young, he hatl lived a frank 
libertine life until he fell submissive under 
the despotic yoke of a Kussian Princess, who, 
for some mysterious reason, never visited her 
own country and obstinately refused to reside 
in Franco. She was fond of travel, and 
moved yearly from Ijorul()n to Naples, Naples 
to Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, /Seville, Carlsbad, 
Bjiden - Iladen — f|ny where for caprice or 
change, except I’aris. This fair wanderer 
succcecled in chaining to herself the heart 
and the steps of the Manpjis do Iloehebriant. 

She was very rich : she lived semi-royal ly. 
Ilcrs was just tlic house in wliich it suited the 
Marquis to be the enfant gate, I suspect 
that, cat-like, his attaclimcnt was rather to 
the house than to the person of his mistress. 
Not that he was doinieilcd with the Princess ; 
that would liavc been somewhat too much 
against the Marcpiis’s notions of his own 
dignity. He had his own carriage, his own 
apartments, his own suite, as becomes so 
grand a seigneur, and the lover of so grand a 
dame. His estates, mortgaged Ixjfore he eaino 
to them, yielded no income siiHleient for his 
wants j he mortgaged deeper ami deejMri’, year 
after year, tiW he could morlgare tlioni no 
more, ile sold his hotel at Paris— -lie accepted 
without scruple his sister's fortune— lie bor- 
rowed with ccpuil sang froid the two buiidroil 
thousand francs which his son on coming of 
age inherited from his mother. Alain yitjided 
that fortune to him without a murmur — ^nay, 
with pride ; he thought it destined to go to- 
wards raising a regiment for Xho fieur-de-lis, 

To do the Marquis justice, he was fully 
persuaded tliat he slioiild short ly restore to 
his sister anil son what lie so recklessly look 
from them. He was (mgaged to bo married 
to his Princess as soon as her own husband 
died. She had been,, scparali-.i! from the 
Prineo for many years, and every year it was 
said he could not last a year longer. P»ut bo 
completed the measure of bis eoujugal iniqui- 
ties by continuing to live; and one day, by 
mistake. Death robbed the lady of the Mau- 
e[uis instead of the Prince. 

This was an acciilent which the Marquis had 
never counted upon. He was still young 
enough to consider himself young; in fact, 
one principal reason for keeping Alain seclu- 
ded in Bretagne was his reluctance to intro- 
duce into the world a sou “as ohl as my- 
self,” he wouhl say, pathetically. The news 
of his death, which happened at Baden 
after a short attack of bronchitis caught in a 
supper al fresco at the old castle, was duly 
transmitted to UocheJjiiant. by the Priiicess; 
and the shock to Alain and his apiit w'as the 
greater because they had seen so little of tlie 
departed that they regarded him iis a heroic 
myth, an impersonation of ancient chivalry, 
condemning himself to voluntary exile rather 
L do homage to usurpers. But from their 


grief they were aoon roused by the terrible 
doubt whether Rochebriant could still be re- 
tained in the family. Besides the mortga- 
gees, creditors from half the capitals in 
Europe sent in their claims; and all the 
movable effects transmitted to Alain by his 
father’s confidential Italian valet, except 
sundry carriages and horses wliich were sold 
at Baden for what they would fetch, *.vere a 
inagnihhent dressing case, in the secret drawer 
of which were some bank notes amounting to 
thirty thousand francs, and three large boxes 
containing the Marquis’s correspondence, a 
few miniature female portraits, and a great 
many locks of hair. 

Wholly unprepared for the ruin that stared 
him ill the face, the young Marquis evinceil 
the natural strength of his cliaraeter by the 
calmness with which lie met the danger, and 
the intelligence witli which he calculated and 
reduced it. 

By the help of the family notary in the 
neighbouring town, he made himself master 
of his liabilities and his means ; and he found 
that, after paying all debts and providing for 
the intcM’est of the mortgages, a piope ty 
wliich ouglit to liave realized a rental of 
£10,000 a-y ear, yieldwl not more than £100. 
Nor was even this margin safe, nor the pro- 
perty out of peril ; for the principal mortga- 
gee, who was .a cvqiitalist in I^aris named 
Louvier, having hnd during the life of the 
hil-e Maripiis more than once to wait for his 
half-yearly interest longer than suited his 
]iatieiico — and his patience was not enduring 
— plainly declared that if the same delay re- 
curred heslionld put his right of seizure in 
force; ami in Kranee still more than in Eng- 
land, had seasons seriously alTeet the security' 
of rents. To pay away £0,‘’'b0 a-year regu- 
larly out of £10,000, with the penalty of for^^ 
feiting the wliolc if not j)a.i(l, wlictlier crops 
may fail, farmers procrastinate, and timlxjr 
fall in price, is to live willi the sword of 
Darnoclos over one’s head. 

For two years and more, however, Alain 
met his diiricultics with prudence and vigour ; 
he rclrcnelied the cstalilishnient hitherto kept 
at the ehatrau., l•csigned such rural jileasures 
as lie had been accustomed to indulge, and 
lived like one of his ])etty farmers. But the 
risks of the future remained undiminished. 

“There is but one way, Monsieur Ic Mar- 
quis,” said the family notary, M. IH'ibevt, 

“ by which you can put your estate in com- 
parative safety. Your father raised his mort- 
gages from time to time, as he wanted money, 
and often at interest above the average market 
interest. You may add consiilerably to your 
income by consolidating all these mortgages 
into one at a lower percentage, and in soiloiiig 
pay oil this formidable mortgagee, j\ 1. Louvier, 
who, I shrewdly .‘suspect, is bent upon beeoin- 
iiig the proprietor of Rochebriant. Unfor- 
tunately, tho.se few portions of your laml 
which were but lightly charged, and, lying 
contiguous to smiill proprietors, were coveted 
by them, and could be advnntageously SQld, 
arc already gone to pay the debts of Monsieur 
the late Marquis. There are, however, two 
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small farms, which, bordering close on the 

town of S , 1 think I could dispose of for 

building purposes at high rates; but these 
lands are covered by Monsieur TiOuvier’s 
general mortgage, and he has refused to 
release them, unless the whole debt be paid. 
Were that debt therefore transferred to another 
mortSagoc, we might stipulate for their ex- 
ception, and in so doing secure a sum of more 
than 100,000 francs, which you could keep in 
reserve for a pressing or unforeseen occasion, 
and make tlie nucleus of a capital devoted to 
Ahe gradual liquidation of the charges on the 
estate. Kor with a little capital, Monsieur Ic 
Marquis, your rent roll rniglit be very greatly 
increased, the forests and orchards improved, 
those meadows round vS drained and irri- 

gated. Agriculture is beginning to be under- 
stood in Hretagne, and your estate would soon 
double its value in the hands of a spirited 
capitalist. My advice to you, therefore, is to 
go to Paris, employ a good practised in 

such branch of the profession, to negotiate 
the consolidation of your mortgages upon 
terms that will enable you to sell outlying 
portions, and so pay olT the charge by instal- 
ments agreed in)on ; — to see if some safe com- 
pany or rich individual can be found to under- 
take for a term of years the raaiiagomcnt of 

your forests, the draining of the S 

meadows, the superintendence of your fisher- 
ies, etc. They, it is true, will monopolize 
the prolits for many years — perhaps twenty ; 
but you are a young man, at the end of that 
time you will re-enter on your estate with a 
rental so improveil that the rnorl gages, now so 
, awful, will seem to you com parativ^jly trivial.” 

In pursuance of this advici*, the young Mar- 
quis had c-omc to Paris fortiliod with a letter 
from M. llehcrt to an avi it 6 of eminence, and 
with many letters from his aunt to the nobles 
of the Kaiiljourg connected with his house. 
Now, one reason wliy M. lf(;bert had urgeil 
his client to undertake this important busi- 
ness in person, rattier than volunteer his own 
services in l\iris, was somewhat extra-profes- 
simial. Tie had a sincere and jirnfound atTec- 
tion for Alain ; ho felt compassion for that 
young life so bari.mly wasted in seclusion 
and severe privations; he respected, hut was 
too practical a man of business to share, those 
chivalnms sentiments of loyalty to an cxile<l 
dynasty which disqualilicd the man for the 
age ho Jived in, and, if not greatly modified, 
would cut him olf from the hopes and aspira- 
tions of his eager generation. lie thought 
plausibly enough that the air of the grand 
metropolis was neccssai’y to the mental 
health, enfeebled and withering amidst the 
feudal mists of Pretagno ; that once in Paris, 

* Alain would imbibe the ideas of Paris, adapt 
himself to some career leading to lionoiir and 
to fortune, for which he took facilities from 
his high birth, an historical name too national 
for any dynasty not to welcome among its 
adherents, and an intellect not yet sharpened 
by contact a^xd competition with others, but 
in itself vigorous, habituated to thought, and 

• vivified by the noble aspirations which belong 
to imaginative natures. 


At the least, Ahtin would be at Paris in the 
social position which would afford him the 
opportunities of a marriage, in which his birth 
and rank would be readily accepted as an 
equivalent to some ample fortune that would 
serve to redeem the endangered sHgneurirs. 
He therefore warned Alain that the affair for 
which he went to Paris might be tedious, that 
lawyers were always slow, and advised him 
to calculate on remaining several months, 
perhaps a year ; delicately suggesting that his 
I roaring hitherto Jiad been loo secluded for his 
I age and rank, and that a year at Paris, even 
if he failed in the objeef which took him 
there, would not be thrown away in the 
knowletlge of men and things tliat would fit 
him ])otter to grapple with his diflicuUies on 
his return. 

Alain divided his spare income between his 
aunt and himself, and had come to Paris 
resolutely determined to live within the £200 
a-ycar which remained to his share. He felt 
the revolution in his whole being that com- 
menced when out of sight of the petty princi- 
pality in which he was the object of that 
feutlal reverence, still surviving in the more 
unfrequented parts of Pretagne, for the repre- 
sentatives of illustrious names connected with 
the immemorial legends of the province. 

The very bustle of a railway, with its crowd 
an<l fjuickncBs and unceremonious democracy 
of travel, served to pain and confound and 
liurailiate that sense of Individual dignity in 
which he had beem nurtured. He felt that, 
oiHHi away from Rochebriant, he was but 
a (‘ipher in the sum of hum.an beings. Arrived 
at Paris, and reaching the gloomy hotel to 
which he had been recommended, he greeted 
even the desolation of that solitude which is 
usually BO oppressive to a stranger in the 
metropolis of his native land. LonelincBS was 
better than the loss of self in the reek and 
pressure of an unfamiliar throng. For the 
first few tiays he had wandered over Paris 
without calling even on the avove to wliom 
M. H<;bcrt had directed him. Ho felt with 
the instinctive acuteness of a mind which, 
under sounder training, would have achieved 
no mean distinction, that it was a safe pre- 
caution to imbue himself with the atmo- 
sphere of the place, and seize on those genenil 
ideas which in great capitals are so contagions 
that they arc often more accurately caught by 
the first impressions than by subsequent 
habit, before he brought his mind into col- 
lision with those of the individuals he liad 
practically to deal with. 

At last he repaired to the M. Gandrin, 

Rue Rt. Floreiitin. He had mechanically 
formed his if lea of the abode and person of an 
OTove from his association with III. Hebert. 
He expected to find a dull house in a dull 
stre^ near the centre of business, remote from 
the iianrits*of idlers, and a grave man of un- 
pretending exterior and matured years. 

He arrived at a hotel newly fronted, richly 
decorated, in the fashionable quart ier close 
by the Tuilerics. He entered a wide porte 
corliere, and was directed by the concierg$\ 
mount au premier. There, first detaiu^<| 
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an o/Iice. faultlessly neat, with spruce young 
men at smart desks, he was at length admitted 
into a noble mlon^ and into the presence of a 
gentleman lounging in an easy-chair before a 
magnificent bureau of marqueteria^ genre 
Louis Seize, engaged in patting a white ciiriy 
lapdog, with a pointed nose and a shrill 
bark. 

The gentleman rose politely on his entrance, 
and released the dog, who, after suilUng the 
Marquis, condosceruled not to bite. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” said M. Gandrin, 
glancing at the card and the introductory 
note from M. llolert, which Alain had sent 
in, and which lay on the seorctaire beside 
heaps of letters nicely arranged and labelled, 
“ charmed to have the honour of your 
acquaintance; just arrived at Taris? So 
M, Hdbert — a very worthy person whom I 
have never seen, but with whom I have had 
correspondence — tolls me you wisli for my 
advice; in fact, he wrote to me some days 
ago, mentioning the business in question — 
consolidation of mortgages. A very large 
sum wanted. Monsieur le Marquis, and not to 
he hail easily.’* 

•‘Nevertheless,” said Alain, quietly, “I 
should imagine that there must- bo many 
capitalists in Paris willing to invest in good 
securities at fair interest.” 

“ You are mistaken. Marquis ; very few 
such capitaliisus. ^leu worth money now-a- 
days like quick returns and largo profits, 
thanks to the raagiiilicent system of UrMit 
Mohilier, in which, as you arc aware, a man 
may place his money in any trade or specu- 
lation without liabilities beyond his shtirc. 
Capitalists are nearly all traders or specu- 
lators.” 

“Then,” said the Marquis, half rising, “ I 
am to presume, sir, that you arc not likely to 
assist me.” 

“No, 1 don’t say that, lilarquis. 1 will 
look with care into the matter. Doubtless 
you have with you an abstract of the neces- 
sary documenl.s, the conditions of the present 
mortgages, the renfal of the estate, its pro- 
bable prospects, and so forth.” 

“ Sir, I have such an abstract with me at 
Paris ; and having gone into it myself with 
M. Hubert, I can pledge you my word that it 
is strictly faithful to the facts.” 

The Marquis saitl this witli naice simplicity, 
as if Ids word were quite sullicient to set that 
part of the question at rest. 

M. Gandrin smiled politely and said, “ Ek 
hien, M. le Marquis : favour me with the 
abstract; in a week’s time j'ou shall have 
my opinion. You enjoy P.aris i Greatly im- 
proveil under the Emi)eror. A 
Madame Gandrin receives to-morrow evening ; 
allow me that opportunity to present you to 
her.” 

Unprepared for the proffered* hospitality, 
the Marquis had no option but to murmur 
his gratification and assent. 

In a minute more he was in the streets. 
The next evening^ he went to Madame Gan- 
brilliant* reception — a whole moving 
S3icd fflf “ decorations ’* thei’c. Having 


gone through the ceremony of presentation to 
Mfidamc Gandrin — a handsome woman 
dressed to perfection, and conversing with 
the secretary to an embassy — the young noble 
ensconced himself in an obscure and quiet 
corner, observing all, and imagining that he 
escaped observation. And as the young men 
of Ills pwn years glided by him, or as their 
talk reached his cars, he hccame aware that 
from top to toe, within and without, he was 
ohl-fashioned, obsolete, not of his race, not of 
his day. His rank itself seemed to him a 
waste-pajicr title-deed to a lieritage long 
lapsed. Not thus the princely seigneurs of 
Hoehebriant made their dehut at tlie capital 
of their nation. They had had the entree to 
the cabinets of their kings; they had glittered 
in the halls of Versailles ; they liad held high 
posf.s of distinction in court and camp ; the 
great Order of St. Louis had seemed their 
h(!redifary appanage. His father, though a 
voluntary exile in manhocwl, had been in 
childhood a king’s page, and throughout life 
remained the associate of princes ; and here, 
in an avoue's soiree, unknown, unregarded, an 
expect^int on an aroue's patronage, stood the 
last lord of Hoehebriant. 

It is easy to conceive that Alain did not 
stay long. But ho stayed long enough to 
convince him that on .4i2O0 a-year the polite 
society of Paris, even as seen at M. Ganclrin’s, 
was not for him. Nevertheless, a day or two 
after, he resolved to call upon the nearest of 
his kinsmen to whom liis aunt had given him 
lefters. With the i’ount de Vandemar, one 
of his fellow-nobles of the sacred Faubourg, 
be should 'be no less Hoehebriant, whether in, 
SI garret or a jialaee. The Vaiulemars, in 
fact, though for many generations before the 
First Hevolutiou a puissant and brilliant 
family, had always recognized the Hoche- 
briants as the heacl of their house— the trunk 
from wliich they liad been slipped in the 
iiftoenth century, when a younger son of the 
Hocliebriants married a wealthy heiress and 
took the title, with the Lands, of Vandemar. 

Since then the two families harl oflen inter- 
married. The present count had ii reputaiiou 
for ability, was himself a large propi’ietor, 
and might furnish advice to guide Alain in 
his negotiations with M. Gandrin. 1’he 
Hotel de Vandemar stood facing the old 
Hotel de Hoehebriant ; it was' less spacious, 
but not less venerable, gloomy, and prison- 
like. 

As he turned his eyes from the armorial 
scutcheon which still rested, though chipped 
and mouldering, over the portals of his lost 
ance.stral house, and was about to cross the 
street, two young men, who seemed two or 
three years older than himself, emerged on 
horseback from the Hotel do Vandemar. 

Handsome young men, with the lofty look 
of the old race, dressed with the punctilious 
care of person which is not foppery in men of 
birth, but seems part of tlie self-respect that 
appertains to the cM chivalric point of 
honour. The horse of one of these cavaliers 
nijule a caracole which brought it nearly 
upon A Lain as he was about to cross. The 
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rider, chocking his steed, lifted his hat to 
Alaiu and uttered a word of apology in the 
courtesy of ancient* high-breeding, but still 
with condescension as ^ an inferior. This 
little incident, and the slighting kind of 
notice received from coevals of his own birth, 
and doubtless his own blood — for he diviiuid 
tru^ that they w<;re the sons of the Couni tie 
Vjmdemar — ilisconeerted Alain to a degree 
whitrh ])erhaps a Krenclunan alone can com- 
piehend. lie hnd even half a mind to give 
up his visit and turn baek. However, l)is 
native manhood prevailed over that morbid 
sensitiveness wbieh, born out of the union t.f 
priile and poverty, has all the elYects of 
vanity, and yet is not vanity itself. 

The Count was at home, a thin spare man, 
with a narrow but high forehe.'ul, and an ex- 
pression of countenance, keen, severe, and ini 
peu moquause. 

He received the Manpj is, however, at first 
with great cordiality, kissed him on bolh 
sides of his cheek, called him “cousin,” ex- 
pressed immeasurable regret that the Coun- 
tess was gone out on one of the missions of 
charity in which the great ladies of the. 
Fauboui'g religiously interested themselves, 
and that his {tons had just ridden forth to the 
Lois. 

As Alain, however, proceeded, simply and 
without false shame, to communicate the 
object of his visit at Paris, the extent of his 
liabilities, and the ])enui'y of his means, the ! 
smile vanished from the Count’s face; he ' 
somewhat drew back his f ant cull in the 
movement common to men who wish to 
csti’arige themselves f 1*001 fiomo#othcr man’s 
dillienit ies ; and vvlien Alain came to a close, 
till! Count romaiiKid .*0010 moments stuzeti 
with a slight cough; and, gazing intently 
on the carpet, at length he said, “ My dear 
young friend, your father behaved extremely 
ill to you — (lishonourably, fraudulently.” 

“ Hold I ” said the JManjuis, colouring 
high. “ Those are words no man can apply 
to my father in my pi eseiiee.” 

The Count .‘stared, shrugged hi.s Fhouldeiv, 
and replied, with sanrf fro id — 

“ Marquis, if you arc contented with j’our 
faliier’s conduct, of course it is no biisiiuiss of 
mine : he never injured me. I pre.^ume, 
however, th.at, considering my years and my 
character, ybu come to me for advice — is it 
so?” 

Alain bowed his head in assent. 

“There arc four cuur.'ses for one in your 
position to take,” said the Count, ])lacing tlie 
index of the right hand sucee.ssively on the 
thumb and three fingers of the left — “four 
courses, and no more. 

“ Ist. To do as your notary recommended ; 
consolidate your mortgages, patch up your 
income as you best can, return to Uoche- 
briant,and devote the rest of your existence to 
the preservation of your property. Ly that 
course your life will be one of permanent 
privation, severe struggle ; and the probability 
is that you will not succeed ; there will come 
one or two bad seasons, the farmers will fiiil 
to pay, the mortgagee will foreclose, and you 


may find yourself, after twenty years of 
anxiety and torment, prematurely old and 
without a aou. 

“ Course the 2 nd. Rochebriant, though so 
heavily encumbered as to yield you some 
such income as your father gave iohlschifde 
euisinr^ is still one of tliose superb terrra 
which bankers and Jews and stock-jobbers 
court and liunt after, for wliich tliey will 
give enormous sums. If you place it in 
go<Kl hands, 1 do not doubt that you could 
diKpo.s(; of the property within three months, 
on terms that woiilil leave you a conKidciable 
surplus, which, invcstal with judgment, 
would afford you whereon you could live at 
I’aris in a way suitable to your rajik and age. 
— Need w'o go further? — iloes this eourso 
smile to you ? ” 

“ Pfiss on, Count ; I will defend to the last 
what J ttike from my ancestors, and cannot 
voluntarily sell their roof-tree and their 
tombs.” 

“ Your name would still remain, and you 
would be just as well received in Paris, and 
your nohUxitc ju.st as implicitly conceded, if 
all Juda-a encamped upon Uochebriant. 
Consider how few of us grntilahomvirs of the 
old regimti have any domains left to us. Our 
names alone survive; no revolution can 
efface themf 

“ It may be so, but pardon me ; there are 
BuVqeets on wbi(di we cannot*reason — we caa 
but feel. Pvoohebriantmay bo torn from me, 
but I cannot yield it.” 

“ 1 proceed to the third course. Keep the 
fihCitran and give up its traditions ; remain de 
facto Marquis of Uoebebriant, but accept the 
new order of thing.*?. Make yourself known 
to the people in power. I’liey will be charmed 
to welcome you; — a convert from the old 
noblfisae is a guarantee of stability to the now 
system. You will lie placed in diplomacy; 
cfllorcsco into anamhassador, amiiuster — and 
ministers now-a il:ivs have opportunities to 
become enormously lieh.” 

“That course is tiot less impossible than 
the last. Till Henry V. formally resign his 
right to the throne of iSt. Louis, I can be 
sfu*vant to no other man sealed on that 
tlirone.” 

“ Such, too, is my creed,” said tlie Count, 
“and J cling to it; hut ray estate is not 
mortgagcil, and I have neither the tastes 
nor the age for public cmploymenls. The 
last course is perhaps better than the rest; 
at all events it is the easiest. A wealthy 
marriage; even if it must hii^mcHalliance, 
1 think at your age, with your appearance, 
that your name is worth at least two million 
francs in the eyes of a rich rot uric r with an 
ambitious daughter.” 

“Alas!” SJiid the young man, rising, “I 
see 1 shall have to go* back to llochcbriant, 
1 cannot %eU my castle, I cannot sell ijxy 
creed, and I cannot sell my name and my- 
self.” 

“ The hist all of us did in the old rdgime^ 
Marquis. Though I still, retain the title ^ 
Vandemar, my property comes from 
ITarmer-GeneraPs daughter, whom my | ‘ 
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erandfatlicr, happily for us, married in the 
days of Louis Quinzc, Marriages with people 
of sense and rank Jiavc always been mariages 
de vonvrnance in Franco. It is on ly in lepdit 
monde that men havinf;; nothing marry fdrls 
having nothing, and I don't believe tliey are 
a bit the happier for it. On the contrary, 
the quarrels menage leading to frightful 
crimes appear by the ‘ dnzdte deg Tribu- 
mux ’ 1.0 be ehiofly found among those who 
do not sell themselves at the altar.” 

The old Count said tin's with a ^vim persi- 
jlage. Uc was a V’^oltairiaii. 

Voltairianism (te.scrted by the motlern 
Liberals of France h.as its chief cullivation 
now-a-d.ays among tlie wits of the old regime. 
They pick up its light weapons on the battle 
field on which their fathers j>crished, and re- 
feather against the eanaille the shafts which 
had been pointed against the nohlegge. 

“Adieu, Count,” said Alain, rising ; “I do 
not thank you less for your advice because I 
have not the wit to profit by it.” 

“Aw revoir, my cousin; you will think 
better of it when you have been a month or 
two at Paris, lly the way, my wife re- 
ceives every Wednesday ; considi*r our house 
yours.” 

“ Count, can I enter into the world wbicdi 
Madame la Comtesso receives, in the way that 
becomes my birth, on the incjome 1 take from 
my fortune? ” *' 

The Count hesitafed. “ N'o,” said lie at 
last, frankly ; “not l)C(taupc you will bo less 
welcome or less respected, but because I see 


I that you have all the pride and sensitiveness 
I of a geigneur de province. Society would 
I therefore give you pain, not pleasure. More 
than this, I know by the remembrance of my 
own youth, and the sad experience of my own 
sons, that you would be irresistibly led into 
debt, and debt in* your circumstances w^ould 
be the loss of Roebebriant. No ; I invite* you 
to visit us. I offer you the most select but 
not the most brilliant circles of Paris, because 
iny wife is religious, and friglitens away tlu; 
birds of gay plumage with the scarecrows of 
priests and bisliops. But if you accept my 
invitation and my offer, I am bound, .as an 
old man of the world lo a young kinsman, to 
say that the chanci^s are that you will be 
ruined.” 

“I thank you, Count, for your c.andour; 
and I now acknowledge that T have found a 
relaf ion and a guide,” answered the Manpiis, 
with a nobility of rnicn tliat was not without 
a pathos which touched the hard heart of the 
old man. 

“ Come .at le.ast w'henever you want a sin- 
cere if a rude friend ; ” and tliough he did not 
kiss his Cf)usin’s cheek this time, he gave him, 
with more sincerity, a parting shake of the 
Inand. 

And these made the principal events in 
Ahain’s Paris life till he met Frederic 
liemereior. Hitherto he had received no 
delinitc; answer from M. Candrin, who had 
posf polled an interview, not having bad 
leisure to make himself niasfer of all the 
details in the abstract sent to him. 


CIIAPTFU IV. 


The next day, towards the afternoon, 
Frederic Lemereier, somewhat lm?atlilesH from 
the rapidity at which In^ li.ad ascended to so 
high an eminence, burst into Alain’s ch.ara her. 

“/V-;*.' Mon eber : what superb exercise 
for the be;iltb — bow it must strengthen the 
muscles and expand the chest 1 after this, 
wlio should shrink from sealing Mont Blanc? 
—Well, well. 1 have Ijcen meditating on 
your business ever since we parted. But I 
would fain know more ot its ilelails. You 
shall confide them to me as wc* drive through 
the Hois, ^^y enupe is below, ainl the day is 
beau ti fu 1 — eon i e.” 

To the young iMarquis, the gaiety, the 
heartiness of bis college friend were a cordial. 
How different from the dry couir.'els of tljc 
Count de Vandemar 1 I lope, tliough vaguely, 
entered into his heart. Willingly he .accepted 
Frederic’s invitation, and the young men wore 
soon rapidly borne along tho Champs Flysto. 
briefly as he could Alain described the 
.0* hia affairs, the nature of his mort- 


g.age.««, and tho result of his interview with 
M. G.aiidrin. 

Frederic listened attentively. “Then 
Garnlrin has given you, .as yet, no answcjr ? ” 

“None; but I have a note from him this 
morning asking me lo call to-morrow. ’ 

“After you have seen him, ih’cide on 
nothing — if he makes you any offer, (h t 
]>ack your abstract, or a copy of it, and 
confide it to me. (lanflrpi ought to Jielp you ; 
he transacts affaiis in a large way. Jiellc 
client elle among tlie m iUlonnaireg. But his 
clients expect fabulous profits, and so docs 
he. As for your principal mortgagee, Louvier, 
you know, of course, who he is.” 

“ No, except that M. Hi^Jicrt told me iliat 
he was very rich.” 

“ Rich 1 I should think so ; one of the 
Kings of Fin.ance. Ah ! observe those young 
men on horselmck.” 

Alain looked forth and recognized the two 
cavaliers w’hom he had conjectured to be the 
sons of the Count do Vandemar, 
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“ Those heanx gargon$ are fair specimens of 
your Faubourg,” said Frederic ; “ they would 
decline my acquaintance because my grand- 
father kept a shop, and they keep a shop 
between them.” 

A shop / I am mistaken, then. Who 
arc they ? ” 

“ Uaoul and Knguerrand, sons of that 
mo(Sker of man, the Count do Vandemar.” 

“ And they keep a sliop I you arc jesting.” 

“ A shop at which you may buy gloves and 
perfumes, Hue do la ('liaussee d’Aiitin. Of 
course they don't serve at the counter ; they 
only invest their pocket money in the specu- 
lation, and in so doing — treble at least their 
pocket money, buy their horses, and keep 
their grooms.” 

“Is it possible 1 nobles of such birth 1 
Plow shocked the t'ount would be if he knew 
itl” 

“ Yes, very much shocked if he was sup- 
posed to know it. Li lit he is too wise a father 
not to give his sons limited allowances and 
unlimited liberty, especially the liberty to 
add to the allowances as they jilcjise. Look 
again at them ; no better riders ami more 
alfectionatc brothers since the ilate of Oastor 
and Pollux. Their tastes indeed differ: 
Itaoul is religious and moral, melaiuiholy and 
dignified; Enguerrand is a lion of the first 
water — til vg ant to the tips of his nails. These 
ileinigods are nevertheless very mild to mor- 
tals. Though Jilnguerrand is the best pistol- 
shot in Paris, ami Uaoul the best fencer, the 
first is so good tempered that you would he a 
hrufe fo quarrel with him, the last so true a 
Catholie, that if you quarrelled willi him you 
need fear not his sword. Ifo wpuld not die 
in the committal of what the (dmrch holds a 
morlal sin.” 

“Are you sjieaking ironically? Do you 
mean to imply that men of the name of 
V'aiidernar are not brave ? ” 

“On the conlrary, I believe that, though 
masters of their weapons, they arc t<io brave j 
to abuse their skill ; and 1 must adil, that 
thougli they are .sleeping partners in a sh<ip, 
they would not cheat you of a farthing. — 
licnign stars on earth, a-s Castor and Podu.x 
w<’re in heaven.” 

“ but partners in a shop 1 ” 

“ ball 1 when a minister himself, like the 

late M. de M , kept a shop, and added the 

profits of h9ii-hons to his revenue, you may 
form some idea of the spirit of the ago. If 
young nobles are not generally sleeping 
partners in shops, still they arc more or less 
adventurers hi cornmpree. The Jtonrsr i.s the 
profession of those who have no otlicr pro- 
fession. You have visited the Bourse I ” 

“ No.” 

“ No I this is just the hour. We have time 
yet for the Bois. — Coachman, drive to the 
Bourse," 

“ The fact is,” resumed Frederic, “ that 
gambling is one of the wants of civilized 
men. The rouge-et-noir and roulette tables 
are forbidden — the hells closed; but the 
passion for making money without working 
for it must have its vent, and that vent is the 


Bourse, As instead of a hundred wax-lights 
YOU now have one jet of gas, so instead of a 
hundred hells you have now one Bourse^ and 
— it is exceedingly convenient, always at 
hand : no discredit being seen there as it was 
to be seen at Frascati’s— on tlie contrary, at 
once respectable, and yet the mode" 

The coupe stops at the Bourse^ our friends 
mount the steps, glide through the pillars, 
deposit their canes at a place destined to 
guard them, and the Marquis follows Frederic 
up a Higlit of stairs till he gains the open 
gallery round a vast hall below. Sucli a din! 
such a clamour ! disputations, wrangling, 
wrathful. • 

Here Lemcreier distinguished some friends, 
whom he joined for a few minutes. 

Alain, left alone, looked down into tlie hall. 
Tie thmight himself in some stormy scene of 
the Fir.««t Uevolution. An English contested 
election in the market place of a borough 
when the candidates are running close on 
each other, tlie result doubtful, passions ex- 
cited, the whole borough in civil war, is 
peaceful compared to the scene at the 
Bourse, 

Bulls and hears screaming, bawling, gesM- 
culating, as if one were about to strangle the 
other; the whole, to an uninitiated eye, a 
confusion, a Babel which it seems absolutely 
impossible to reooneile to the notion of quiet 
mercantile Iransaelions, the purchase and 
Siale of shares and stocks. •As Alain gazed 
bevvildm'cd, ho felt himself gently touched, 
looking round, saw the Englishman. 

“A lively scene!” whispered Mr. Vane. 
“This is the heart of Paris; it beats very 
loudly.” 

“ Js your Bourse in London like this? ” 

“ I cannot tell you ; at our Exchange the 
general public are not admitted; the pri- 
vileged priests of that temple sacrifice their 
victims in close penetralia, beyond which the 
sounds mude in the operation do not travel 
to cars profane. I’ut had wc an Exchange 
like this open to all the world, ami placed, 
not in a region of f>iir metropolis unknown 
to fashion, but in some* elegant square in St. 
James's or at Hyde J’ark Eorner, 1 suspect 
that our national character woulil soon un- 
dergo a great change, and that all our idlers 
and sporting men would make their books 
there every day, instead of waiting long 
months in ennui for the Doncaster ami the 
Derby. At pre.sent wo have but few men on 
the tiirf ; we should then liave few men not 
on E.xchangc, especially if we adopt your 
law, and can contrive to be traders without 
risk of becomingt bankrupts. Napoleon I. 
called us a shopkeeping nation. Napoleon 
III. has taiiglit France to excel us in every- 
thing, and certainly he has made Baris a 
shopkeeping city.” 

Alain thought of Uaoul and Enguerrand, 
and blushcfl to find that what he considered 
a blot on his countrymen was so familiarly 
perceptible to a foreigner's eye. 

“Ami tlie Emperor h;is done wisely, at 
least for the time,” continued tlie English- 
Tii'iii *1 nrifiivi tlMHI'i’fltflll acClUlt. “Ho 
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iias found vent thus for that Very dangerous 
class in Paris society to which the subdivision 
of property gave birth — viz,, the crowd of 
well-born, daring young men without fortune 
and without profession. He has opened the 
Bourse and said, ‘ There, 1 give you employ- 
ment, resource, an avanir' He has cleared 
the byways into commerce and trade, and 
opened new avenues of wealth to the nohlessn^ 
whom the grimt llevolution so unwisely 
beggared. What other way to rebuild a 
noblesse in France, and give it a chance of 

E ower because an access to fortune ? Put to 
ow many sides of your national character 
has the Bourse of Paris magnetic attractions 1 
You Frenchmen are so brave that you could 
not be hapoy without facing danger, so 
covetous of distinction that you woiiid pine 
yourself away without a dash, coute que eoiite, 
at celebrity and a red rilibon. Danger 1 look 
below at that arena — there it is ; danger 
daily, hourly. Hut there also is celebrity ; 
win at the Jiimrse,^ as of old in a tournament, 
and paladins smile on you, and ladies give 
you their scarves, or, wliat is much the same, 
they allow you to buy their caehemirrs. Win 
SktihG Bourse — what follows? the Cbamlx*r. 
the Senate, the Cross, the Minister’s porte- 
feuille, I might rejoice in all this for the 
sake of Europe— could it hast, and did it not 
bring the consequences that follow the 
demoralization winch attends it. The Bourse 
and the Crhlii Mobilier k(xq) Paris (juiet — 
at least as quiet as it can be. These are the 
secrets of this reign of splendour ; these the 
two lions covehants ow which r(!.sls the throne 
of the Imperial rcconstniclor.” 

Alain listened surprised an<l struck. Ho 
had not given the Englishman credit for the 
cast of mind which such reflections evinccil. 

Here Lcmcrcicr rejoined them, and shook 
hands with Craham Vane, who, taking him 
aside, said, “ Hut you promised to go to the 
Bois, ami indulge my itisane curiosity al)out 
the lady in the pearl-coloured robe 

“lliave not forgotten ; it is not half-past 
two yet; you said* t lire?, Soi/ez tranquille ; 
I drive thither from the Bourse witlj Uoche- 
briant.” 

“ Is it necessary to take with you that very 
good-looking Manpiis ? ” 

“ I thougiit you said you were not jealous, 
because not yet in love.' However, if lloclie- 
briant occasions you the pang which your 


humble servant failed to inflict, I will take 
care that he do not see the lady.” 

“ No,” said the Englishman ; “ on con- 
sideration, I should be very much obliged to 
any one with w’hom she would fall in love. 
That would disenchant me. Take the Marquis 
by all means.” 

Meanwhile Alain, again looking down, Stiw 
just un^er him, close by one of the pftlars, 
Lucien Duplessis. He was standing apart 
from the throng — a small space cleared 
round himself — and two men who had the 
air of gentlemen of the beau monde^ with 
whom he was conferring. Duplessis, thus, 
seen, was not like the Duplessis at the 
restaurant. It would be difficult to explain 
what the change was, but it forcibly struck 
Alain ; the air was more dignilied, the 
expression keener ; there was a look of 
conscious power and command about the 
man even at that distance; the intense, 
concentrated intelligence of his eye, his 
firm lip, his markc<l features, his projecting, 
massive brow, — would have impressed a very 
ordinary observer. In fact, the man was 
here in his native element — in the held in 
which his intellect gloried, commanded, and 
had signalized itself by successive triumphs. 
Just tlius may be the change in the great 
or.ator whom you deemed insignilicaiit in a 
drawing-room, when you sec his crest rise 
above a reverential audience; or the great 
.S(»ldier, who was not distinguishable from the 
subaltern in a peaceful club, could you see 
him issuing the order to liis aides-de-camp 
amidst the smoke and roar of the bait le- held. 

“Ah, Marquis!” said (Iraham Vane, “arc 
you gazing at Duplessis? He is the modern 
genius of Paris. He is ;it once the Cousin, 
the Ciiizofc, .and the Victor Hugo of .specula- 
tion. Philosophy — Eloquence — audacious 
Komanee ; all Literature now is swallowed 
up in the sublime Epic of Aqiotaqe^ and 
Duplessis is the poet oi the Empire.” 

“Well said, M. Grarm Varn,” cried 
Frederic, forgetting his recent lesson in 
English names. “Alain underrates that 
great man. How could an Englishman 
appreciate him so well.” 

“ J/rt foi! returned Grah.am, quietly: “I 
am studying to think at J’aris, in order some 
day or other to know how to act in TiOndon, 
Time for the Hois. Lemcrcier, we meet at 
seven — Philippe’s.” 


CIIAPTEU V. 


‘*W]fAT do you think of the Bourse V' 
asked Ijcmereier, as their carriage took the 
way to the Bois. 

“ I cannot think of it yet ; I am stunned. 
It seems to me as if I had been at a Sabbat^ 
of which the wizards were agents de change^ 
bnt not less bent upon raising Satan.” 


“ Pooh I the best vv.ay to exorcise Satan is to 
get rich enough not to he tempted by him. 
The fiend always loved to haunt empty places ; 
and of all places now-a-days he prefers empty 
purses and empty stomachs.” 

“ But do all people get rich at the Bourse? 
or is it not one man’s wealth many men’s ruin ? ” 
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*^That is a question not very easy to answer, 
but under our present system Paris gets rich, 
though at the expense of individual Parisians. 
I will try and explain. The average luxury 
is enormously increased even in my experience ; 
what w'ere once considered rclineraent and 
fopperies are now called necessary comforts. 
Prices are risen enormously, — house-rent 
doqjdcd within the last live or six years ; all 
articles of luxury are very much dearer ; the 
very gloves 1 wear cost twenty per cent, more 
Ilian 1 used to pay for gloves of the same 
quality. How the people we meet live, .and 
live so well, is an enigma that W'ould defy 
(Edipus if (Edipus were not a Parisian. But 
the main explanation is tins : speculation and 
commerce, with the facilities given to all 
investments, have really ojicned more numer- 
ous and more rapid ways to fortune than 
were known a few years ago. 

“ Crowds are thus attracted to Paris, resolved 
to venture a small capital in the hope of a 
large one ; they live on that capital, not on 
their income, as gamesters do. There is an 
idea among ua that it is necessary to seem rich 
in (U'der to bceomc rich. Thus there is a 
general extravagance and profusion. English 
in i/ordi marvel at our aplcmumr. Those who, 
while spending their capital as their income, 
fail in their schemes of fortune, after one, 
two, three, or four years— vanish. What be- 
comes of them, I know no more than 1 do 
what biicomes of the old moons. Their place 
is immediately snpplied by new candidates. 
Paris is thus kept perennially sumptuous ami 
splendid by the gold it engulfs. But then 
some men suecc<‘d — succeed prodigiously, 
ju’etcrnsiturally ; they make colossal fortunes, 
which are magni(ie.(!iitly exiKJiid^d. They set 
an example of sliow ami pomp, which is of 
course the more contagious hcc'ause so many 
men say, ‘ The ot’ner day those viUUonntdns 
WHO as jioor as we are; they never eeono- 
mi’/.ed*, why should we?’ Paris is Uius doubly 
enriched — by the fortunes it swallows up, and 
by the fortunes it easts up; the last being 
always reproductive, and the first never lost 
except to the individuals.” 

“ J undei stand : but what struck me forcibly 


at the scene we have left was the number of 
young men there ; young men whom 1 should 
judge by their appearance to be gentlemen, 
evidently not mere spectators — eager, anxious, 
with tablets in tlieir hands. That old or 
middle-aged men should lind .a zest in the 
pursuit of gain 1 can uiidenstand, but youth 
and avarice seem to me a new combination, 
which Molierc never divined in his ‘ Avare^' 
“ Young men, especially if yamiiggentlemen, 
love pleiisure ; and pleasure in tliis city is 
very dear. I’his explains why so many young 
men frequent the Jioiirnc. 1 n the old gaming- 
tables now suj)prcssed, young men were the 
majority ; in the days of ^ our chivalrous fore- 
fathers it was the young nobles, not the old, 
who would stake tbeir very mantles and 
swords on a cast of tlie die. And, naturally 
enough, vnm chur ; for is not youth the season 
of hope, and is not hope the giuhlcss of gaming, 
whether at rouffti ct noir or the liourae ?*' 
Alain felt himself more and more behind 
his generation. The acute reasoning of 
Lcmcreier humbled his awour propra. At 
college hemercier was never eonsiilered Alain’s 
equal in ability ami bof»klearning. What a 
stride btjyond Ids schoolfellow had Lemercier 
now made I How dull and stupid the young 
provincial felt himself to be as compared with 
the easy cleverness and half-sportive iiliilo- 
soi)liy of the Parisian’s Ihicnt talk 1 

Ho sighed with a TnclancJioly and yet with 
a generous envy. Jle hjul t«) line a natural 
perception not to acknowledge that there is 
a rank of mind as well as of birth, and in the 
lirst he felt that Lemercier might well walk 
before .a Ihxihebrinnt ; but liis very humility 
was a proof that, he innlerrated himself. 

Lemercier did ]U)t excel him in mind, but 
in experience. Ami just as the jlrilled 
soldier seems a mill’ll liner fellow t han the raw 
recruit, beeause lie knows how to carry him- 
self, but after a year’s diseipliiKi the raw 
vi.'Tuit may excel in martial air the upriglit 
hero whom he now des])airiiigly admires, and 
nev»Tdre;iins he can rival : so set a mind from 
a village into the di^Il of a c.aj)ital, and see it 
a year after ; it may tower a head higher than 
its recruiting-sergeant. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I BRLTF.VK,” snid TiOmercier, .as the rouptt 
rolled through tiie lively alleys of the Bois de 
Boulogne, “ that Paris is built on a loadstone, 
and that every Frenchman with some iron 
globules in his blood is irresistibly attr4acted 
tow.ard8 it. The English never seem to feci 
for London the passionate devotion that we 
feel for Paris. On the contrary, the London 
middle class, the commcrcialists, the shop- 


I keepers, the clerks, oven the superiur arti- 
sans compelled to do tlurir Imsiness in the 
capital, seem always scheming and pining to 
have 1 heiii home out of it, though but in a 
suburb.” 

“ You have been in London, Frederic?” 

“ Of course ; it is the mode to visit that dull 
and hideous metropolis.” 

“ If it be dull and hiddous, no wonder 1 
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people who are compelled to do business iu it 
seek the pleasures of home out of it” 

“It is very droll that though the middle 
class entirely govern the melancholy Albion, 
it is the only country in Europe in which the 
middle class seem to have no amusements ; 
nay, they legislate against amusement. 'I’hey 
have no leisure day but Sunday; and on that 
day they close all their theatres— even their 
museums and picture galleries. What amuse- 
ments there may be in England arc for the 
higlier classes and the lowest.” 

“ What are the amusements of the lower 
class / ” 

“ (letting dnmk.V 
“ Nothing else ? ” 


*• Yes. I was taken at night, under protec- 
tion of a policeman, to some cabarets, where 
1 found crowds of that class which is the 
stratum below 'the working class ; lads who 
sweep crossings and hold horses, mendicants, 
and, I was told, thieves, girls whom a servant 
maid would not speak to — very merry — danc- 
ing quadrilles and waltzes, and regaling them- 
selves sausages — the hai)piest looking'ffolks 
I found in all TjOiuIoii — and, 1 must say, con- 
ducting themselves very decently.” 

“ Ah I ” Here Ticmercier pulled the check- 
string. “ Will you object to a walk in this 
quiet alley? 1 sec someone whom I have 

promised the Englishman to Hut heed 

me, Alain ; don’t fall in love with her.” 


OHAPTEll Vir. 


Thk lady ill the pearl coloured dress 1 
Certainly it was a face that might well arrest 
the eye and linger long on the remombr.uieo. 

There are certain beauty- women ” as there 
are certain “beauty-men,” in whose features 
one detects no fault — who are the show iigun's 
of any assembly in which they appear — but 
who, somehow or other, inspire no sentiment 
and excite no interest; they lack some ex- 
pression, whether of mind, or of or of 
heart, without which tlic mod, beautiful face 
is but a beautiful picture. This lady was not 
one of those “ lieauty-women.” Her features 
taken singly wen; liy no means perfect, nor 
were they set off by any brilliancy of colour- 
ing. Ilut the eountenaiiee aroused ami im- 
pressed the imagination with a belief tli.afc 
there was some liistory attaelied to it which 
you loiigeil to learn. Tl> j hair, simply partcil 
over a forehead unusually spacious and high 
for a woman, w'as of lustrous darkness ; the 
eyes, of a deep violet blue, were shaded with 
long lashes. 

'i’licir expression was soft and mournful, 
but unobservant. She did not notice Alain 
and Leniercicr as the two men slowly passed 
her. She seemed abstracted, gazing into 
B[)acc as one absorbed in thought or reverie. 
Her complexion was clear and pale, and ap- 
parently betokened delicate health. 

I^oinercier sealed himself on a bench beside 
the path, and invited Alain to do the same. 
“She will return tl)is way soon,” said the 
rarisian, ‘‘and we can observe lier more 
attentively and more respectfully thus scatiul 
than if we were on foot; meanwhile, what 
do you think of her ? Is she Prenreh '] —is she 
Italian ? — can she be English ?” 

“ I should have guesse(i Italian, judging by 
the darkness >o£ the hair and the outline of 
the features ; but do Italian.‘‘ have so tlelieatc 
ft fairness of complexion ? ” 


“ Very rarely ; and I shoulil guess hei* to be 
French, judging by tlie intelligeriee of her 
expression, the simple inialriess of her dress, 
and by that namel(*ss rclinement of air in 
which a Pfirisienne (jxcels all the deseemlants 
of Eve — if it wore not for her eyes. 1 never 
saw a Frenchwoman with eyes of that pecu- 
liar shade of blue . and if a Frenchwoman 
had such ey(;s, T /latter myself slie would have 
scarcely a I Ip wed us to pass without making 
s im* use of them.” 

“Ho you think she is married.’” asked 
Alain. 

“ I hope so — for a girl of her age, if comme 
il fan(, can scarcely walk alone in the Hois, 
and would not have a'‘({uired that look so in- 
telligent — more than intelligent — so piX'itic.” 

“ lUit regard that air of unmistakable dis- 
tinction, regard that expression of face — so 
pure, so virginal; comme il fant she must 
be.” 

As Alain said these last words, the lady, 
who liad turnetl ])ack, was approaching them, 
and iu full view of their gaze. She seemed 
unconscious of their existence as before, and 
Lemercier noticed that lu?r lipt. moved as if 
slie were murmuring inaudibly to herself. 

Slie did not return again, but continued her 
walk straight on till at the end of the alley 
she entered a carriage in waiting for her, and 
was driven oiT. 

“ Quick, quick 1 ” cried Lemercier, running 
towanls his own couj?4 ; “we must give 
chase.” 

Alain followed somewhat less hurriedly, 
and, agreeably to instructions Tiernercier had 
alrojidy given to his coachman, the Tarisian’s 
coiqjc set off at full speed in tlie track of the 
strange lady’s, which was still in sight. 

Tn less than twenty minutes the carriage in 
chase stopjied at the grille of one of tliosc 
charming little villas to be found in the pica- 
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B&nt suburb of A ; n porter cmergcfl from 

the lodge, opened the gate; the carriage 
drove in, again stopped at the door of the 
house, and the two gentlemen could not catch 
even a glimpse of the lady’s robe as she 
descended from the carriage and disappeared 
within the liouse. 

“1 see a ra/e yonder,” said Lomercicr; 
*‘l^ us learn all wo can as to the fair 
unknown, over a sorbet or vurre:* 

Alain silently, but not reluctantly, con- 
sented. He felt in the fair st, ranger an 
interest new to his existence. 

They entered the little rtifr, and in a few ; 
minutes Leinereier, witli the ejisy suroir rirre [ 
of a Tarisian, had ext racted from tlu; 
as much as ])rol)ably any one in the neigh- j 
bourhood kmnv of the inhabitants r)f the 1 
villa. 

It had been hired and furnishcil about two 
months previously in th(3 name of Signora 
Venosta ; but according to the r(3port of the 
servants, that lady a])peared to bethc/ 70 Miv>*- 
nanti^ or guardian of a lady much younger, 
out of whose income the villa was rented ainl 
the household maintained. 

It was for her the cotf/jv was hired fioru 
Paris. The elder lady very rarely stirred out 
during the day, but always accompanied the 
younger in any evening visits to the theatre 
or the houses of friends. 

It was only within the last few weeks that 
sueii visits hatl been niatlc. 

The younger lady was in delicate health, 
and undiT the care of an JOnglish physician 
famous for skill in tlie treatment of pnlmo- 
nary complaints. It was by his advice that 
.‘^ho look <laiJy walking cxercis(/iri the Pois. 

'J he cstablislirnent c(»ns!sted of three servants, 
all Italians, and speaking but imperfect 
French. The (jargon did not know whether 
cither of t.he ladies was married, hut their 
mode of life was fiee from all scandal or sus- 
picion ; they probably belonged to the literary 
or musical woi'ld, as thvt (fan; oti bad observed 
as their visitors the eminent authtw M. Pava- 
rin and liis wife ; ami, still more frciiuentJy, 


an old, man not less eminent as a musical 
composer. 

“ It is clear to me now,” said Lomercicr, as 
the two friends reseated themselves in the 
carriage, “ that our pearlyv///.^c is some Italian 
singer of repute enough in her own country 
to have gained already a competence; and 
that, pitrhaps on account of her own health or 
her friend’s, sh(3 is living quietly liere in the 
expectation of some professional engagement, 
or the absence of some foreign lover.” 

“ Lover 1 do you think tliat?” exclaimed 
Alain, in a tone of voice that betrayed pain. 

It is possible enough • and in that ease the 
Englishman may profit little by the informa- 
tion 1 have promised to give him.” 

“ You have [)ronnVcd tlie J'higlisliman ? ” 

“Dojani not rememher last night that he 
described the la<ly, and said that her face 
haunted him : and 1 ” 

‘•Ahl 1 remember now. What do you 
know of this Englishman 1 Ho is rich, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Yes, I hear he is very rich now ; that an 
uncle lately left him an enormous sum of 
monc 3 ". He was attached to the English Em- 
bassy many years .ago, wbicb accounts for bis 
gooii French aiul his knowledge of Parisian 
life. He conics to Paris very often, and I 
liavc known him somc5 time. Indeed he has 
intrusted to me a dilliciilt and delicate com- 
mission. The Knglish tell nvi that his father 
was one of the most eminent members of 
their Parliamtsit, of ancient birth, very highly 
i (Kinnected, Init ran out his fortune and died 
poor; that our frituid liad ibr some years to 
maintain himself. 1 fancy, by his pen ; that 
lie is considcKd v f'ry able ; and, now that his 
uncle has ennehed him, likely toontor public 
life and run a career as distinguished us his 
father’s.” 

“Happy rnanl happy arc the English,” 
said the Marcpiis, with ;i sigh ; and as tlic car- 
riage now entered Paris, lie plcadeil the (‘X- 
ciise of an engagement, bade liis friend good- 
]jye, and went Ids ^vay musing through the 
crowded streets. 


C'TTAPTEU VTTT. 


LKTTF-R FROM ISAURA CTfUKiXA TO 
MAD AIM t3 DK (J U A XTAI Fi'N T h. 

VinoA D’ , A ... . 

I OAN never express to you, my beloved 
Eulalie, the strango charm which a letter 
from you throws over iny poor little lonely 
world for days after it is received. There is 
aUvays in it something that comforts, some- 
thing that sustains, but also a something that 
troubles and disquiets me. I suppose (ioetlio 


is right, “ that it is the property of true genius 
to disturb all settled ideas,” in order, no 
donbt, to lift tliein into a higher level when 
they settle down again. 

Vour sl^tch of the new work you arc 
meditating arnitl the orange groves of Eco- 
vence interests me intensely ; yet, do you 
forgive mo when I add that the interest is 
not without terror. I do not find myseli 
able to comprcheml how? amid tliose lovely 
scenes of nature, your mind voluntar4| 
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Ettrrounda itself with images of pain and 
discord. I stand in awe of the calm with 
which you subject to your analysis the infir- 
mities of reason and tJie tumults of passion. 
And all those laws of the social state which 
Bcem to bo so fixed and immovable you treat 
with so quiet a scorn, as if tliey were but the 
gossamer threads which a touch of your 
Blight woman’s liaiid couhl lu-iish away. Ihit 
I cannot venture to discuss sii(;h subjects with 
you. It is only tlie skilled cnclianter who 
can stand safely in tlie magie circle, and 
compel tlie spirits tliat he summons, even if 
they are evil, to minister to ends in which he 
foresees a good. 

We continue to live here very quietly, and 
I do nob as yet feci the w’orse for the colder 
climate. Indeed, my woinlcrful doctor, who 
was recommended to me as American, hut is 
ill reality Knglisli, assures me that a single 
winter spent here under his care will sufiico 
for ray complete re-establishment. Yet that 
career, to the training for which so many 
years have been devoted, does not seem to me 
60 alluring as it once did. 

I have much to say on this subject, which 
I defer till I can better collect my own 
thoughts on it- -.at pn^sent they are confused 
and struggling. The great Maedro has been 
most gracious. 

In what a radiant atmosphere his genius 
lives and hre:Chcs ! Mven in his cynical 
moods, his very cynicism has in it. the ring of 
the jocund music— the laugh of I'igaro, nut 
of iVlephistophelcs. 

We went to dine with liim last weidi ; lie 

Invited to meet us Madame S , who has 

this year compicrcd all opposition, and reigns 

alone, the great S . Mr. T , a pianist 

of admirable promisie — your frieml M. Savarin, 
wit, critic and poet, with his pleasant sensible 
wife, and a few others whom the Mavstro 
confided to me in a whisper, were authorities 

in tlie press. After dinner S sang to us, 

raagnificently, of course. Then she herself 
graciously turned to mq, sa'ul how much she 
liad heard from the Maedro in my praise, 
and so-and-so. T was persumled to sing alter 
her. I need not say to what disadvantage. 
Ihit I forgot my nervousness; 1 forgot my 
audience; 1 forget myself, as 1 always do 
when once my soul, as it wore, finds wing in 
music, and buoys itself in air, relieved from 
the sense of earth. 1 knc>v not that I ha«l 


6uccccd(i«l till 1 came to a close, and then my 
eyes resting on the face of the grand prhna 
dininff^ 1 was sei/.oil with an indescribable 
«uliie.ss— with a keen pang of remorse. Per- 
feeb artido though the bif, and with powers 
in her own realm of art which admit of no 
living equal, I saw at once that 1 had yiained 
her ; she had gro .vn almost li vul ; her Ups were 
quivering, and it was only with a great elfort 
that she niuMcied out some faint word.s 
intended for applause. I comprehended by 
an instinct how giadually thi.re can gn)w 


upon the mind of an ai’tist the most generous 
that jealousy which makes the fear of a rival 
ili|hilate the deUght in art. If ever I 
achieve S ’s fame as a singer, 


should I feel the same jealousy? I think 
not now, but I have not been tested. She 
went away abruptly. 1 spare you the recital 
of the compliments paid to me by my other 
auditors, compliments that gave me no 
jileasure ; for on all lips, except those of the 
JZ/if'd/Vj they implied, as the height of 
eulogy, that I had inllicled torture upon 

S . "“If BO,” said he, ‘’she should be as 

foolish as a rose that was jealous of the white- 
ness of a lily. You would do yourself great 
wrong, my child, if you tried to vie witli the 
rose in its own colour.” 

lie patted my bended head as ho spoke, 
with that kind of fatherly king-like fondness 
with which he honours me ; and I took his 
hand in mine, and kissed it gratefully. 
“ Nevertheless,” s.aid Savarin, ‘‘ when tlie lily 
conies out there will be a furious attack on 
it, made by the clique that devotes itself to 
the ro.io: a lily clique will he formed fin 
rei'anchfiy and I foresee a liereo paper war. 
Do not he frightened at its first outburst ; 
every fame worth having must be fought 
for.” 

Is it so? have you had lo fight for your 
fame, Mulalie? and do you hate all contests 
as much as I do ? 

Our only oilier gaiety since T last wrote 
was a .whrfi at M. TiOiiviev’s. That republican 
vitlltonnouui was not slow in at tending to the 
kind leller you addnjssed lo him recommend- 
ing us to civilities. He called at once, plaml 
his good offices at our disposal, took charge of 
my mo<lest fortune, wliich ho has investecl, no 
doubt, as safely as it is a(h'anta.geously in 
point of interest, hired our carriage for us, 
and in shortf has been most amiably useful. 

At his hriuse we met many to mo most 
ph‘a.s)nt, for they spoke with such genuine 
appreciation of your works and yourself. Hut 
(Ihu-c worn ollicj’s whom / should miver have 
cxpo'rfed to moot under the roof of a (’rcrsiis 
who has so great a slake in the order of tilings 
est al-fiishcil. One young man — a noble whom 
he s])cc.ially presented to me, as a politician 
who would be at the head of afi’airs when the 
Ited llepublic was established— asked me 
whether 1 did not agree with liim tliat all 
private [irojicrty was public spoliation, and 
tliat the great (*n(:rny to civilization was 
religion, no matter in what form. 

lie adtlressed to mo these Ircmeiuloua 
(piestions with an cITeminate lisp, and 
harangued on tlusm with small feeble ges- 
ticulations of pale dainty lingers covered 
with rings. 

I a.skc(l liim if there were many who in 
France shared his ideas, 

*• Quite enough to carry them some day,” 
he answered, with a lofty smile. “ And the 
«lay may be nearer I ban the world thinks, 
when my cuw/W*/v%s* will bo so numerous that 
they will have to slioot down each other for 
the sake of cheese to tiieir bread.” 

That day is nearer than the world thinks I 
Certainly, so far as one may judge the out- 
waivl signs of the world at Paris, it does not 
think of such things at all. With what .an 
air of self-content the beautiful city parades ‘ 
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her richcss \ Who can gaze on her splendid 
palaces, her gorgeous shops, and believe that 
she will give ear to doctrines tliat would 
annihilate private rights of property : or wlio 
can enter her crowded churches, and dream 
that she can ever again instal a republic too 
civilized for religion ? 

ii^iieu. Excuse me for this dull letter. If 
I have written on much that has little interest 
even for me, it is that I wish to distract my 
mind from brooding over the question that 
interests me most, and on which I most need 
your counsel. 1 will try to approach it in my 
next. ISAUUA. 

Ero/Jt the Same to the Same, 

Eulalic, Eulalic I — what mocking spirit has 
been permitted in this modern age of ours to 
pKace in the heart of woman tlio ambition 
which is the prerogative of men !-— Von 
indeed, bo richly endowed with a man’s 
genius, have a right to man's aspiraiions. 
lint what can justify such ambition in me? 
Nothing but this one un intellectual perishable 
gift of a voice that does but please in uttering 
the thoughts of others. Doiilitless I could 
make a name familiar for ibs brief time to the 
talk of Europe — a name, wliat name? a 
singer’s name. Once 1 thought lliatnamca 
glory. {Shiill I ever forget the day when you 
livst shone ut)on me ; when, euuirging from 
childhood as from a dim and solitary by-pjitli, 

J stood forlorn on the great thorouglifare of 
life, and all the prospects before me stndehed 
Fad in mists anil in rain? Vou beamed on 
me then as the sun comirigont from the<doud 
and changing the face of earl you o)»ene.d 
to my Bight the fairyland of poetry and art; 
you took mo by tlie Jiand and said, ‘‘(-ou rage 1 
there is at each step some green gap in tlu; | 
iie<lgerows, some soft escape from (he stony j 
thoroughfare. IJe.side the real life expands ' 
the ideal life to those who seek it. I troop : 
not, si'iik it ; t\\e, ivleal life Iwis its soi'r<nvs,but 1 
it iieve.r admits de-pair ; as on the e, ir of him ' 
who follows tlie winding coursts ofastivam, j 
the stream ever varies tiu; iiole of its music, I 
now loud with the riisli of tlie falls ; now U w j 
and calm as it glides by tlie level marge of i 
smooth hanks; now sigliing' iliroiigli the stir 
of the reeds ; now hahliling with a fretful joy 
as some sudden curve on tlic shore stays its 
bight among gleaming pebbles: — so to the 
SsOul of the artist is the voiee of the art ever 
fleeting beside .and before him. Nature gave 
thee the bird's gift of song — raise the gift into 
art, and make the art tiiy coiiipaniou. 

“ Art and Hope were twin born, and they 
die together.” 

bee how faithfully I remember, methinka, 
your very words. Rut the magic of the words, 
which 1 then hut ilimly umlerstood, was in 
your smile and in your C 3 X*, and the queen- 
like v/ave of your hand as if beckoning to a 
world which lay before you, visible and 
familiar as your native laud. And how de- 
votedly, w'itli what earnestness of passion, I 
gave myself up to the task of raising my gift 
into an art I I thought of nothing else, 


dreamed of nothing else ; and oti,‘ how sweet 
to me then were words of praise I “ Another 
year yet,” at length said the masters, “ and 
you ascend your tlirone among the queens of 
song.” Then — then — 1 \vould have changed 
for no other throne on earth my hope of that 
to be achicvcfl in the realms of my art. And 
then came that long fevef ; my strength broke 
down, and the Mardro said, “ Rest, or your 
voice is gone, and your throne is lost for ever.” 
How hateful that rest seemed to me 1 You 
again came to my aiil. You said, “ The time 
you think lost should be but time improved. 
Penetrate your mind wdth other songs than 
the trash of Libretti. The more you habi- 
tuate yourself to the forms, the more you im- 
bue yourself w’ith the sfiirit, in wdiich passions 
liave been expressed and character delineated 
by great writers, tl:c more completely you 
w'ill accomplish yourself in jxur own special 
art of singer and aidress.” So, then, you 
allured me to a new study. Ah 1 in so doing 
did you tlrcam that you di vei led mo from the 
old ambition ? My knowledge of Krench and 
Italian, and my rearing in childhood, which 
had mmlo English familiar to me, gave me 
the keys to the treasure houses of three lan- 
guages, Naturally I began with that in 
which yonr masterpieces are composed. Till 
then I had not even read your works. They 
were the first I chose. How they impressed, 
how they startled mo I wln^t dejiths in the 
mind of man, in the heart of woman, they 
revealed to me ! Rut I owned to 3 'ou then, 
and I repeat it now, ncith(?r they nor any of 
tlie works in romance ami poetry whicli form 
tlio boast of recent Erench literature, satis- 
fied yearnings for that calm sense of beauty, 
that divine joy in a world beyond this world, 
which you liad led me to believe it was the 
prerogative of ideal art to bestow. And when 
I told you tin’s with the rude frankness j-ou 
had bid me exorcise in talk with you, a 
thoughtful melancholy shade fell over your 
hu-e, and yon said, quietly, “ You arc right, 
cinid; we, tile Vr^ncii of our lime, are tho 
olfspringof revolutions that settled nothing, 
unset tleil all : we resemble those troubled 
States which nidi into war abroad in order 
to re-t-sfablisli i)eace at liome. t)ur books 
suggest problems to men for roconst meting 
some social system in which the cmIih that 
belongs to art may l;e found at last ; but 
sucli books fcliould not be in your hands : they 
are not for the innocence and youth of 
women, as yet unchanged by the systems 
which exist.” And tlie next day you brought 
mo Tasso’s groat pooni, the Germalemme 
Liberataj and sifld, smiling, “Art in its calm 
is here.” 

Y^ou remember that I was then at Sorrento 
by the order of ray physician. Never shall I 
forget the soft autumn day wdien I sat 
amoiigst^the lonely rooklets to the left of the 
town — the sea before me, with scarce a ripple ; 
my very heart steeped in the melodies of that 
])nem, so miirvellous for a strength disguised ; 
in sweetness, and for a symmetry in which ; 
each proportion blends* into the other witli i 
the perfectness of a Grecian stataOt. '*'*»*“ 
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whole place seemed to me filled with the pre- 
^nce of the poet to whom it had given birth. 
Certainly the reading of that poem formed an 
era in my existoTicc ; to this day I cannot 
acknowledge the faults or weaknesses which 
your criticisms ])ointed out — I believe bceaiise 
they arc in unison with niy own nature, which 
yearns for harmony, and, finding that, rests 
contented. I shrink from violent contrasts,, 
and can discover nothing tame or insipid in a 
continuance of sweetness and serenity. Hut 
it was not till after I had read Tm (inrusa^ 
lemma again and again, and then sat and 
brocxletl over it, that^.I recognized the main 
charm of the poem in the religion which 
clings to it as the perfume clings to a ilower 
—a religion sometimes melancholy, but never 
to me sad. Hope always pervades it. Surely 
if, as you sa/d, iiope is twin-born with art,” 
it is because art at its highest blends itself 
unconsciously witli religion, and proclaims 
its affinity with hope by its faitli in some 
future good more perfect than it has realized 
in the past. 

lie this as it may, it was in this poem so 
pre-eminently (fiiristian that I found the 
something which I missed and craved for in 
modern Freiuih inaster\)ieces, even yours — a 
something spiritual, speaking to my own soul, 
calling it forth ; distinguishing it as an 
essence apart from mere human reason ; 

. soothing, even wli^n it excited ; imiking cartli 
nearer to heaven. And when I ran on in this 
strain to you after my own wild fashion, 
took my head Ixitvveen your hands and kisse<l 
. me, and said, “ Hapj)y arc those who beli(;vc 1 
long may that happiness be tliine I ” Why 
did 1 not feel in Dante the Christian charm 
that I felt in Tasso? Dante, in your eyes, 
.as in those of most jiul.ges, is infinitely the 
greater gc'uius, but relleetod on the dark 
stream of t hat genius the stars are so troubled, 
the heaven so threatening. 

Just as my year of holiilay was expirijig, I 
turned to English literature ; and Shake- 
speare, of course, was the first Englisli poet 
put into my hands. It jn’oves how child like 
my min<l still was, that my on rl lest sensation 
in reading him was that of disappointment. 
It was not only that, (lesi>ile my familiarity 
with English (thanks ehiedy to the care of 
him whom 1 call my second father), tluM-e is 
much in the mct;i])horieal diction of Shake- 
speare wdiich I failed to compndiend ; ]>ut he 
seemed to me so far like the uioflcrn French 
writers W'ho alTeet to have i\)iijid inspiratiem 
in his muse, that lie obtrudes images of pain 
and sufTering without cause or motive sufli- 
ciently clear to ordinary undcrslaiulings, as 
I had taught myself to lliiiik it ought to be 
n the drama. 

He makes Fate so cruel tiiat we lose sight of 
he mild deity behind her. Compare, in tijis, 
Corneille 8 “ Polyaucia'' with t he Hamlet.” 
tn the first an equal calamity befalls the good, 
out ill their calamity they are blessed. The 

g of the martyr is the triumph of his 
. But when ^ have put down the 
ish tragedy — wlierf Hamlet and Ophelia 
OBlOUnded in death with I’oloiiius and 


the fratricidal king, we see not* what good end 
for humanity is achieved. The passages that 
fasten on our memory do not make us happier 
and holier ; they suggest but terrible problems, 
tc w'hicb they give us no solution. 

Jn tlie of Corneille tlicre are 

fierce contests, rude passions, tears drawn from 
some of the bitterest sources of human pity ; 
but then through all stands out, large and 
visible to the eyes of all spectators, the great 
iilcal of devoted patriotis.m. How much of all 
tliat h.as been grandest in the life of France, 
redeeming even ite worst crimes of revolution 
in the love of country, baa hail its origin in 
the “i/oram” of Corneille. But 1 doubt if 
the fates of Coriolaiius, and Ciesar, and Bru- 
tus, and Antony, in the giant tragedies of 
Shakespeare, have made Knglislimcn more 
willing to die for PJngland. Jn fine, it was 
long before — I will not say I understood or 
rightly appreciated Shakespeare, for no 
Englishman would admit that I or even you 
could ever do so, — but before 1 could recog- 
nize the justice of the jilaco his country 
claims for him as the genius without an equal 
in the literature of Europe. Meanwhile the 
ardour 1 had put into study, and the wear and 
tear of the emotions which the study called 
forth, made themselves felt in a return of my 
former illness, with sym})torns still more 
alarming ; and when the yi;ar was out 1 >Yas 
orilaincd to rest for })erhaps another year be- 
fore I could sing in public, still Icssappcaron 
the btage. How 1 rejoiced when I hoard that 
fiat! for I emerged from that year of study 
with a licart utterly estranged from the pro- 
fession in which 1 had centred my hopes 

before . Yes, Eulalie, you had bid me 

accomplish myself for the arts of ii Iterance by 
the study of arts in vs'hich thonglits originate 
the words they employ ; and in doing so — 1 
had changed myself into another being. 1 
was forbidden all fatigue of mind ; my books 
were banished, but not, the new' self which the 
books had foiined. Becovering slowly through 
the summer, I eanie hither two months since, 

ostensibly for Hie. advice of Dr. C , but 

loaliy in the desire to commune with myowai 
heart, and lie still. 

And now' I have tiouved forth that heart to 
yon — w’uuld you pcrsuailo me still to lie a 
singer ? If you do, remember at least how 
jealous and absorbing the art of tlie singer 
and of the actress is. How completely I 
must surrender myself to it, and live among 
books, or among dreams, no moj e. Can I be 
anything else but singer ? and if not, should I 
beVontenteil merely to read and to dream I 

I must confide to you one ambition wliieh 
during the la/.y .Italian summer took 
possession of me — T must tell you the ambi- 
tion, and adil that J liiive rcnoimccd it as a 
vain one. 1 had Iioped tliat 1 could compose, 
I mean in music. J w'as pleased with some 
things I did — they exjircssed in mvisic what I 
coiilii not express in w'ords ; and one secret 
object in coming here was to submit them to 
the great Maaxtro. He listened to thorn pa- 
tiently ; be complimented me on my accuracy 
in the mechanical Jaw^B of composition,* he 
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even said tlial my favourite airs were 
“ touchawtf. et gracieux'' 

And so he would have left nio, hut I 

S I him timiilly, and said, “Tell me 
y, do you think that with time and 
study I could compose miisi(i such as sini^rs 
equal to myself would sinj? to '? ” 

“^''ou moan as a professional composer? * 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ And to the aV)andonraont of your vocation 
as a sin{?er ? ’* 

“ Yes.” 

^ “My dear child, I should be your wwst 
enemy if I encouraged such a notion ; cling 
to the career in which you can ho greatc.st ; 
gain hut health, and I wager iny reputation 
on your glorious success o!i the stage. What 
can you he as a composer/ Vou will set 
pretty music to pretty words, and will l)c 
sung in drawing-rooms with the fame a little 
more or less that generally attends the com- 
positions of female amateurs. Aim at some- 
thing higher, as 1 kn()\v you would do, and 
you will not succeed. Is there any instaiieo 
in modern times, perh.ap.s in an^^ times, of a 
female composer who attain.s even to t he emi- 
nence of a third-rate opm-a writer? Compo- 
sition in letters may ho of no sex. in tlr.it 
Madame Diidcvant and your friend Madame 
de Orantmosnil can hejit most men; hut the 
genius of musical coinposit ioji U houtmr^ and 
accept it as a com pi inn nt wlien I say that 
you sire essentisdlyyi 

lie hd’t me, of course, mortified and hum- 
bled ; hut T f(‘i‘l hois right J5S r«‘g;irds mys<*lf, 
though whellKu in his d(*preciaf ion of our 
wliol(5 sex I cannot say. Ihit as this hope, has 
left me, I Irivo heeorne juore dis(pii<'ted, still 
m(»re restless. Counsel me, Kiilalie; e()uiisel, 
and, if po.ssiljh', comfort me. Isaoua. 

From the Same to thr Some. 

No letter from you yet, and I have 
left yon in peace for ten days. How do jou 
think I have spent them / The Mfnwtro j 
calhid on ii.s with M. Savarin, to insist (»n 
our accompanying them on a round of the ! 
theatres. 1 had not been to one since tuy | 
arii/al. I divined that the kind-hearted j 
composer had a motive in this in\itation. j 
He thought that in witnessing the ap{)!auses 
bestowed on*actors, and sharing in the fasci- 
nation ill which theatrical illusion holds an 
audience, my old passion for the stage, and 
with it the longing for an art into' s fame, 
would revive. 

In my heart I wished that his expectations 
might he realized. Well for me if I could 
once more concentre all my aspirations on 
• a prize within my reach ! 

W'e ivent first to ses a comedy greatly in 
vogue, and the author thoroughly understands 
the French stage of our day. The acting w'as 
excellent in its way. The next night w^e 
went to the Odhm^ a roniantic melodrama in 
six acts, and I know not how many taUeaux, 

I found no fault with the acting there. I do 
• not give you the rest of our programme. Wc 
vii^it^ all the principal theatres, reserving 


the opera and Madame S for the last. 

Before I speak of the opera, let me say a word 
or two on the plays. 

There is no country In which the theatre 
has so great a hold on the public as in France ; 
no country in which the successful dramatist 
has so high a fame ; no country perhaps in 
w'hich the state of the stage so faithfully 
•represents the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of the people. I say this not, of course, 
from my experioncG of eountrms wliieli T have 
not visited, hut from all I hear of the stago 
in Germany and iii JOngland. 

The impression hfi’t oi? my mind by the 
performances 1 witru‘ss(;d is, that the French 
people arc becoming dwarfeil. The comedies 
that ])lease theun are hut pleasant caricatures 
r)f petty sections in a corrupt society. They 
contain no largo types of human nature ; 
their wfitlieisms convey no luminous Hashes 
of truth; thi.fir sentiment is not ])urc and 
noble — it is a sickly and false perversion of 
the impure and ignoble into travesties of the 
pure and noble. 

Their imdodram.'is cannot he clas.sed as lit- 
erature— all that really remains of the old 
French genius is its rtnidcvillr. 

Great tlramatisls (‘r(‘ate great parts. One 
great part, such as a llaelud would gladly 
have accept od, T liavo not s(^cn in the dramas 
of the young generation. 

High .nrt has taken refuge? in the opera; 
hut that is not I'h’cnch opera. I do not com- 
plain so much that the Frcmeli taste is less 
Tclined. I (;oiiq)lain that. 1'h‘cneh intellect is 
lowcrcil. Tile* (lc-:ce!it from IVdyencto to Huy 
r>l:is is groat, tmt so much in the pot i try of 
form as in ih(‘ (‘levation of thought ; hut the 
(te.scent from Huy HI as to the best drama now 
proiliiccd is out of ]>•> try altogether, aiul into 
tluise tlats of t)ro,M‘ which give not even the 
glimpse of a niunnt.ain-to[». 

Hut now to the opera. S in Norma 1 

The house was erowdod, and its enthusiasm 
as loud a.s it was genuine. Vou tell mo that 

S never rivalled’ Hasla, hut certainly her 

Norma is a groat ])erf()iinance. Her voice 
has lost less of its froslinoss than T. had been 
told, and what is lost of it her practised man- 
agement conceals or carries otY. 

The Marstro was (|uit e right. — I could never 
vie with her in her own line; hut conceited 
and vain as 1 may seem even to you in saying 
so, I feel in my own line that 1 could coiii- 
maiid as large an applause — t)f course taking 
into account my brief-lived advant«'igo of 
youth. Her acting, apart from her voice, 
does not please me. Tt seems to me to want 
intelligence of the subtler feelings, the undcr- 
cuiTcnt of emotion which constitutes the chief 
beauty of the situation and the character. 
Am I jealous when I say this ? Head on and 

On our rcturn that night, when I had seen 
the Venosta to bed, I w'cnt into my own room, 
opened the wiiulow, and looked out. A lovely 
night, mild as in spring at Florence — the 
moon at her full, and the stars looking so 
calm and so liigli beyond our reach of tl^ir 
tranquility. The evergreens in the garde “ 
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pf the yillas aroand me silvered over, and the 
aummer bou^^hs, not yet clothed with leaves, 
were scarcely visible amid the changeless 
smile of the laurels. At the distance lay Paris, 
only to be known by its innumerable lights, 
And then I said to myself— 

I “No, I cannot be an actress; I cannot 
resign my real self for that vamped-up hypo- 
crite before the lamps. Out on those stage-, 
robes and paiiited checks I Out on that 
simulated utterance of Kcntiraents learned by 
rote and practised before the looking-glass 
till every gesture has its drill 1 ” 

I Then 1 gazed on those stars which provoke 
our questionings, and return no answer, till 
my heart .grew full, ’so full, and 1 bowed my 
- Iiead and w^pt like a child. 

E/'OM the Same to the Same, 


And still no letter from you I I see in the 
journals that you have left Nice. la it that 
you are too absorbed in your work to have 
leisure to write to me 1 I know yon are not 
ill ; for if you were, all Paris would know of 
it. All Europe has an interest in your health. 
Positively I w'ill write to you no more till a 
word from yourself bids me do so. 

I fear I must give up my solitary walks in 
the Bois de Boulogne ; they were very derir to 
me, partly because the quiet path to which 1 
confined myself* was that to which you di- 
rected me as the one you habitually seloeted 
when at Paris, and in which you had brooded 
over and evolved the loveliest of your 
romances; and partly because it was tbere 
that, catching, alasl not inspiration but 
enthusiasm from the genius that had liallow^od 
the place, and dreaming 1 might originate 
music, 1 nursed my own aspirations and 
murmured my own airs. And though so 
close to tliat w'orld of Paris to which all 
artists must appeal for judgment or audience, 
the spot was so undisturbed, so sc(iucstcrcd. 
But of late that path hath lost its solitude, 
and therefore its charm. ■' 

Six days ago the lirst person I encountered 
in my walk was a man whom I did not then 
heed, lie seemed in thought, or rather in 
reverie, like myself; we passed each other 
twice or thrice, and I did not notice whether 
hctW'as young or old, tall or short; but he 
came the next day, and a third clay, and then 
1 saw that he was young, and, in so re- 
garding him, his eyes became fixed on mine. 
The fourth day he did not come, but two 
other men came, and the look of one was 
inquisitive and offensive. They sat them- 
selves down on a bench in the walk, and 
though I did not seem to notice them, I 
hastened home ; and the next day, in talking 
with our kind Madame Savarin, and alluding 
to these quiet walks of mine, she hinted, with 
the delicacy which is her charactelristlc, that 
the customs of Paris did not allow Demoiselles 
comme U faut to walk alone even in the most 
sequester^ paths of the Bois. 

hej^XL now to comprehend your disdain of 
which impose chains so idly galling 


We dined with the Savarins last evening : 
what a joyous nature he hasl . Not reading 
Latin, I only know Horace by translations, 
which I am Ujld arc bad ; but Savarin scorns 
to me a sort of half I^orace. Horace on his 
town-bred side, so playfully well-bred, so 
good-humoured in his philosophy, so affec- 
tionate to friends, and so biting to foes. Ilut 
certainly Savarin could not have lived in a 
country farm upon endives and mallow's. 
He is town-bred and Parisian, jusfjuUui hoiit 
des angles. I low ho admires you, and how I 
love him for it 1 Only iu one thing ho 
disappoints me there. Tt is your style that 
he chielly praises : certainly that, style is 
matchless; but style is only the clothing of 
thought, and to praise; your style seems to me 
almost as invidious as the compliment to 
some perfect beauty, not on her form and 
face, but on her taste and dress. 

We met at dinner an American and his 
wife — a Colonel and Mrs. Morlcy : she is 
delicately handsome, as. tlie American women 
I Jiave seen generally arc, and w'ith that 
frank vivacity of manner wliieli distinguishes 
them from English w'omcn. She seemed to 
take a fancy to me, and we soon grew very 
good friends. 

She is the first advocate I have met, except 
yourself, of that doctrine upon the Kights of 
Women — of which one reads more in the 
journals than one hears discussed in salons. 

Naturally enough 1 felt great interest in 
that subject., more especially since my rambles 
in the Bois w'ere forhiddcii ; and as long as she 
declaimed on the hard fate of the women 
W'ho, feeling within them powers that struggle 
for air and light beyond the close precinct of 
household duties, find themselves restricted 
from fair rivalry with men in such ticlds of 
knowledge and toil and glory, as men since 
th(i w'orhl began have a])propriated to them- 
selves, I nce(l not say that 1 went with li(?r 
cordially : you can guess that by my former 
letters. But when she entered into the 
detailed catalogue of our exact wrongs and 
our exact rights, I felt .all the pusillanimity 
of my sex, and shrank back in terror. 

Her husband, joining us wiien she w'as in 
full tide of elo(iuence, smiled at me with .a 
kind of saturnine mirtli. “ Mademoiselle, 
don’t believe a word she says ; it is only tall 
talk 1 In America the women Are absolute 
tyrants, and it is I who, in concert with my 
oppressed countrymen, am going in for a 
platform agitation to restore the Kights of 
Men.” 

Upon this there was a lively battle of 
words between the spouses, in which, 1 must 
own, I thought the lady was decidedly 
worsted. 

No, Eulalie, I sec nothing in these schemes 
for altering our relations towards the other 
sex which would improve our condition. The 
inequalities we suffer are not imposed by law 
— not even by convention ; they are imposed 
by nature. 

Eulalie, you have had an experience un- 
known to me ; you have loved. In that day 
did you— you, round whom poets aod sages 
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and statesman gathar, lieitenlng iSo your words 
as to an oracle^id you feel that your ‘pride 
of genius had gone out from you — ^that your 
ambition lived in him whom yon loved — that 
his smile was more to you than the applause 
of a world ? 

I feel as if love in a woman must destroy 
her rij^ts of equality — that it gives to her a 
sovereign even in one who would be inferior 
to herself if her love did not glorify and 
crown him. Ah 1 if 1 could but merge this 
terrible egotism which oppresses me, into the 
being of some one who is what I would wish 
fb be were I a man? I would not ask him to 
achieve fame. Enough if 1 felt that he was 
worthy of it, and happier methinks to console 
him when he failed than to triumph wiih 
him when lie won. Tell mo, have you felt 
this ? When you loved did you stoop as to a 
slave, or did you bow down as to a master ? 

Prom Madanw de Grantvieinil to lisaura 
Cicogm, 

Chore All your four letters have 

reached me the same day. In one of my 
sudden whims 1 set oil with a few friends on 
a rapid tour along the Riviera to Genoa, 
thence to Turin on to Milan. Not knowing 
where w^c should rest oven for a day, my 
letters were not forwarded. 

I came Rack to Nice j"ostcrd.ay, consoled 
for all fatigues in having insured that accu- 
racy in description oC localities \Yhich my 
work necessitates. 

You are, my poor child, in that revolu- 
tionary crisis through which genius passes in 
youth before in knows its own self, hud Jongs 
vaguely to do or to bo a something other than 
it lias done or has been before. For, not to 
be unjust to your own powers, genius you 
have — that inborn undetinable essence, in- 
cluding talent, and yet distinct from it. 
Genius you have, but genius unconcontrated, 
un discipline J. I see, though you are too 
diliidcMt to say so openly, that you shrink 
from the fame of singer, because, fevered by 
your reading, you would fain aspire to the 
thorny crown of author. I echo the hard 
saying i^f the Macst?‘o, 1 should bo your worst 
enemy did I encour.age you to fors.ake a 
career in which a dazzling success is so 
assured, for one in which, if it were your true 
vocation, you would not ask w’hcthcr you 
were fit for it ; you would be impelled to it 
by the terrible star which presides over the 
birth of poets. 

Have you, who arc so n.aturally observant, 
and of late have become so reflective, never 
remarked that authors, however absorbed in 
their own craft, do not wish their children to 
adopt it? The most successful author is 
perhaps the last person to whom neophytes 
should come for encouragement. This I think 
is not the cose with the cultivators ot the 
sister arts. The painter, the sculptor, U:o 
musician, seem disposed to invite disciples 
and welcome acolytes. As for those engaged 
in the practical affairs of life, fathers mostly 
Wish their sons to be as they have been. 


The politician, the laW^er, the merchant, 
each says to his children, “ Follow my steps.” 
All parents in practical life would at least 
agree in thia — they would not wish their sons 
to be poets. Tliere must be some sound 
cause in the world’s philosophy for this 
general concurrence of digression from a road 
of which the travellars themselves say to 
those whom they love best, “ Beware 1 ” 

Romance in youth is, if rightly understood, 
the happiest nutriment of Wisdom in after 
years ; but I would never invite any one to 
look upon the romance of youth as a thing 

“To case in periods and clubalm in ink.** 

Knfanty have you need of a publisher to 
create romance ? Is it not in yourself ? Do 
not imagine that genius requires for its en-' 
joyruent. the scratch of the pen and the types, 
of the printer. Do not suppose that the poet, 
the romancier^ is most poetic, most romantic, 
when he is striving, struggling, labouring, to 
check the rush of his ideas, and materialize 
the images which visit him as souls into such 
tangible likenesses of flesh and blood that the 
highest compliment a reader can bestow on 
them is to s.ay that they arc lifelike? No; 
the poet’s real delight is not in the mechanism 
of composing ; the best p.art of that delight 
is in the sympathies ho has established with 
innumerable modifications of life and form, 
and art .and nat.iac — sympathies which are 
often found equ.ally keen in those who have 
not the same gift of language. The poet is 
but the interpreter. What of? — Truths in 
the hearts of others. He utters what they 
feel. Ts the joy in the utterance ? Nay, it is 
in the feeling itsiflf. So, my (Ie.ar, dark- bright 
child of song, when I bade thee open, out of 
the beaten thoroughfare, ])aths into the meads 
and river banks at either side of the formal 
hedgerows, rightly do.<t thou add that I en- 
joined thee to make thine art thy companion. 
In the culture of that art for wliich you are 
so eminently gifted, you wull find the ideal 
life ever beside the, real. Are you not 
ashamed to tell me that in that art you do 
blit utter th(j thoughts of othei’s / You utter 
them in music ; tlirough the music you not 
only give to the thoughts a new cluiractor, 
but you make them reproductive of fresh 
thoughts in your audience. 

You said very truly that you found in 
composing you could put into music thoughts 
which you could not put into words. That is 
the peculiar distinction of music. No genuine 
musician can explain in w^ords exactly what 
he means to convey in liis music. 

How little a libretto interprets an opera — 
how little we care even to read it 1 It is the 
music that speaks to us And how ? — Through 
the human voice. We do not notice how 
poor are the words which the voice warbles. 
It is the voiep itself interpreting the soul of 
the musician which enchants and enthrals 
us. And you who have tliat voice pretend to 
despise the gift. ' What I despise the power 
of communicating delight I — the power that 
we authors envy and rarefy, if ever, can we 
give delight with so little alloy as the 
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And when an audience disperses, can you 
guess what griefs the singer may have com- 
forted? what hard hearts he may have 
softened ? what high thoughts he may have 
awakened ? 

You say, ‘‘ Out on the vamped-up hypocrite I 
Out on the stage-robes and painted cheeks / ” 

I say, “ Out on the morbid spirit which so 
cynically regards the mere details by which a 
whole effect on the minds and hearts and 
souls of races and nations can be produced I ” 
There, have I scolded you sufficiently ? I 
should scold you more, if 1 did not sec 
in the affiuence ^f your youth and your j 
intellect t-he cause of your restlessness. 
Riches are always restless. It is only to 
poverty that the gods give content. 

You question me about love : you ask if 
I hav(3 ever bowed to a master, ever merged 
my life in another’s: expect no answ’cr on 
this from me. Circe herself could give no 
answer to the simplest maid, who, never 
having loved, asks, “ What is love?” 

In the historv /'f the passionfl "‘ach human 


heart a world irf itgflf; its experience 
profits no others. In no two lives docs love 
play the same part or bequeath the same 
record. 

I know not whether I am glad or sorry 
that the word “ love ” now falls on my ear 
with a sound as slight and as faint as the 
dropping of a leaf in autumn may ffill on . 
thine. 

I volunteer but this lesson, the wi.sost I 
can give, if thou canst understand it : as I 
bade thee take art into thy life, so learn to 
look on life itself as an art. Thou couldst 
discover the charm in Tasso ; thou couldst 
perceive that the requisite of all art, that 
wliich pleases, is in the harmony of propor- 
tion. We lose sight of beauty if we exag- 
gerate the feature most beautiful. 

Jiove proportioned, adorns the homeliest 
existence ; love {lispro])()rtioncd, deforms the 
fairest. 

Alasl wilt thou remember this warning 
when the time conies in which it may bo 
needed ? E CJ — 
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BOOK II. 

CUAPTEU I. 


It is several weeks after the date of the 
4a8t chapter ; the Jime-trees in the Tuilories 
are clothed in i^recn. 

In a somewhat spacious apartment on the 
frround-floor in the (piiet locality of the Rue 
d’Anjou, a man was seated, very still, and 
evidently aUsorhed in deep thouj'ht, before a 
writing-table placed close to tlie window. 

{::<cen thus, there was an expression of "reat 
pow’cr both of intellect and of character in a 
face which, in ordinary social commune, 
mijyht rather be noticeable for an as[)ect of 
hardy frankness, suiting well with the clear- 
cut, handsome prolllo, and the rich dark 
auburn hair, waving carelessly over one of 
tbo'(‘ bi'oad open forehca«ls, which, accor«ling 
to an old writer, seem the “ frontispiece of a 
temple dedicated to Honour.” 

Tlie foiehead, indeed, was the man's most 
remarkable feature. It could not but pre- 
possess tlie beholder. When, in private 
theat ricals, he had need to alter the eliaracter 
of his countenance, he did it effectual ly, 
merely by forcing down his hair till it reached 
his eyebrows, lie no longer then looked like 
• the same man, ^ 

The person I describe has been already 
ituroduced to the leader as Graham Vhine. 
Rut }ierhaps this is the fit occasion to enter 
into some such tletails as to his jiarentage ;iiul 
position as may make the iiitrodiictiou more 
satisfactory and complete. 

llis father, tlio re[)iescntative of a very 
ancient family, came iMt<i possesvsion, after a 
long minority, of what may be trailed a fair 
.sqnir('’s estate, and abcuifc half a million in 
moneyed investments, inherited on the. fenirde 
side, Roth land and money were abs<»Iut.ely 
at his disposal, untmeumljcred by entail or 
settlement. Jle was a man of a brilliant, 
irregular gei^ius, of piincely generosity, of 
splendid taste, of a gorgeous kind of pride 
closely allied to a masculine kind of vanity. 
As soon as he was of age he began to build, 
converting his squire’s hall into .a dutral 
palace. JJe then stoofl for the county ; and 
in days before the first Reform Rill, when 
a county election was to the estate, of a 
candidate what a long war is to the debt of a 
nation. He won the election ; he obtained 
early successes in Parliament. It was said liy 
good authorities in political circles that, if he 
chose, he might aspire to lead his party, and 
ultimately to hold the first rank in the . ov- 
ernraent of his country. 

That may or may not be true ; but certainly 
he did not choose to take tlie trouble neces- 
*Bary for such an ambition. He was too fond 


of pleasure, of luxury, of pomp. ITe kept a 
famous stud of racers and hunters. He was a 
munificent patron of art. His establishments, 
his entertainments, were on a par with those 
of the great noble who represented the loftiest 
(^Ir. Vane would not own it to be the eldest) 
branch of his genealogical tree. 

Tic became indifferent to political contests, 
indolent in his attendance at the House, 
speaking seldom, not; at great length nor with 
niuoli preparation, but with power and lire, 
originality and genius ; so that he w'as not 
oidy elToetivo as an orator, but combining 
with eloquence advantages of liirth, person, 
station, the reputation of patriotic indepen- 
dence, ami genial atiribul es of character, he 
was an authority of weight in the scales of 
party. 

This gentleman, at the ago of forty, married 
the dowerles.s daughter of a^poor but dis- 
tinguished naval officer, of noble family, first 
cousin to the Duke of Alton. 

He settled on her a suitable jointure, but 
declined to tie up any portion of his yiroperty 
for the beriotit of children by the marriage. 
He declared that so much of his fortune was 
invested either in mines, the jiroduceof which 
was extremely fluctuating, or in various funds, 
over rapid transfers in which it was his 
amii.<(*ment and his interest to have control, 
unchecked by rererenco to trustees, that 
entails and settlements on children were an 
inc«)n venienco he declined to incur. 

Resales, he helil lotions of his own as to 
the wistlom of keeping children dcpeiulcnt 
on their father. “ WHiat numbers of young 
men,” said lie, “are ruined in ehuraeter and 
in fortune by knowing that when their father 
dies they are certain of the same provision, no 
matter how they <li.sple;ise him ; and in the 
meanwhile foro.stalling that provision byre- 
course to usurers.” These arguments might 
not have prevailed over the bride’s father a 
year or two later, when, by the death of in- 
tervening kinsmen, he became Duke of Alton ; 
but in his then eireu instances the marriage 
il.'^(?lf was so iiiuclf 1 Hjy Olid the expectations 
which the povli'jiilcss daughter of a sca- 
cajitaiii has the right to form, that Mr. Vane 
hail it all liis own way, and ho remained 
absolute master of his whole fortune, save of 
that part c^f his landed estate on wliich his 
wife’s jointure was settled ; and even from 
this encumbrance he was very soon freed, 
II is wife died in the second year of marriage, 
leaving an only son — Graham. He grieved 
for her loss with all the •passion of an im- 
pressionable, ardent, aii>l powerful nature; 
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Then for a while ho sought distraclioii to his 
; sorrow by throwing himself into public life 

> with a devoted energy he hod not previously 
displayed. 

His speeches served to bring his party into 
power, and he yielded, though reluctantly, to 
the unanimous demand of that party that he 
should accept one of the highest ofKces in the 
new Cabinet, lie acquitted himself w'ell as 
an administrator, but declureil, no doubt 
honestly, that he felt like Sinbrnl released 
from the old man on his back, when, a year 
or two afterwards, he went out of olliee with 
his party. No persuasions could induce him 
to come in again ; rhu- did he ever again take 
a very active part iir debate. “ No,” said he, 
“ I was born to the freedom of a private 
gontlemaii — intolerable to me is the thraldom 
of a public servant. But 1 will bring up my 
son so that he may acquit the debt which 1 
decline to pay to my country.” There he 
kept his word. Graham liaci been carefully 
educated for public life, the ambition for it 
dinned into his ear from childhood. In his 
school -vacations his father made liim learn 
and declaim chosen specimens of masculine 
oratory ; engaged an eminent actor to give 
him lessons in elocution ; bade him frequent 
theatres, and study there the effect which 
W'ords derive from looks and gesture; en- 
couraged him to take imrt himself in private 
theatricals. To all this the boy lent his mind 
with delight. He liad the orator’s inly>rn 
temperament; (juiek, yet imaginative, and 
loving the sport of rivalry and contest, lleing 
also, in his boyish years, good-humoured ami 
joyous, he was not more a favourite with the 
masters in the schoolroom tlian with the boys 
in the playground. Leaving Eton at seven- 
teen, he then entered at Caujbridge, and be- 
came, in his first term, the most poi>ular 
speaker at the Union. 

But his father cut short his academical 
career, and deeide«l, for reasons of his own, to 
place him at once in Diplomacy. He was 
attached to the Emkissy at Baris, ami jjar- 
took of the j)le:isures and 'dissipations of that 
metropolis too keenly to retain much of the 
sterner ambition to W'hich he had before 
devoted himself. Becoming one of the spoiled 
darlings of fashion, there was great danger 
that his character 'would relax into the easy 
grace of the Epicurean, when Jill such loiter- 
ings in the Hose Garden were brought to 
abrupt close by a rude and terrible change in 
his fortunes. 

Ifis fatlier was killed by a fall from his 
hoi*sc while hunting; and when hi.s affaiis 
w^ere investigated, they w’-ire found to he 
hopelessly involved — apparently the assets 
would not sutlice for the debts. The ehlcr 
Vane himself was ))i ol>ably not aware of the 
extent of his liabilities. He hafl never 
w'anted ready money to the last. He could 
always obtain that from a money-lender, or 
from the sale of his funded investments. 
But it became obvious, on examining his 
papers, that he knew at least how impaired 
^ would be the heritage he should bequeath to 
Jli^,frh9ini he idolized. For that reason he 


had given Graham a profession in diplomacy, 
and for that reason he had privately applied 
to the Ministry for the Viceroyalty of XAdia, 
in the event of its speedy vacancy. He was 
eminent enough not to anticipate refagalf 
and with economy in that lucrative post 
much of his pecuniary difficulties might have 
been redeemed, and at least an independent 
provisilm secured for his son. 

Graham, like A Imn do Rochebriant, allowed 
no reproach on his father’s memory — indeed, 
'with more reason than Alain, for the elder 
Vane's fortune had at least gone on no mean 
and frivolous dissipation. ■ 

It had lavished itself pn encouragement to 
art — on great objects of public beneficence — 
on public-spirited aid of political objects ; 
and even in mere selfish enjoyments there 
was a certain grandeur in his princely hospi- 
talities, in his munificent generosity, in a 
warm-hearted carelessness for money. No 
indulgence in petty follies or degratling 
vices aggravated the offence of the ma-gniti- 
eent squanderer. 

“ Let me look on my loss of fortune as a 
gain to myself,” said Graham, manfully. 
“ Had I been a ricli man, my exi)ei ieiico of 
Baris tells me that I shoulcl most likely have 
been a very idle one. Now that I have no 
gold, I must dig in myself for iron.” 

I’hc man to whom he said this w'as an 
unclo-in-law — if I may use that phiase — the 
Right Hon. Richard King popularly styled 
“ the blameless King.” 

This gonUeraaii had married the sister of 
Graham’s mother, whose loss in l\is infancy 
and boyhood slic had tenderly and anxiously 
souglit to Sttipply. It is irnpo.^'Sible to con- 
ceive a Avoman more fitted to invite love and 
reverence tlian Avas Tijidy Janet King, her 
mannoi’s were so sweet ami gentle, her whole 
nature Si» clcvateil and pure. 

Her fatlier had siicctiuled to the dukedom 
when she married Mr. King, and tla; alliance 
W 51 S not deemed quite suitable. Still it was 
not one to which the Duke would have been 
fairly justitic«l in refusing his assent. 

Mr. King could not, imlcc<l, l>oast of noble 
ancestry, nor was he even a landed j)roprielor ; 
but be was a not iimlist inguished member of 
Barliament, of irrejjroachable cliaracter, and 
ample fortune inherited from a distant kins- 
man, who had enriched himself as a merchant. 
It was oil both sides a marriage of love. 

It is popularly said that a man uplifts a 
wife to his own rank ; it as often happens that 
a w >man uplifts her husband to the dignity 
of her own character. • Richard King rose 
greatly in ]mblic estimation after his marriage 
with Lady Junot. 

She united to a sincere piety a very active 
and a very enlightened benevolence. She 
guided his ambition aside from mere party 
poiitii's into subjects of social and religious 
interest, and in devoting liimself to these 
he achieved a position more po]julararid more 
respected than he could ever have won in the 
strife of party. 

When the Government of which the elder 
Vane became a leading minister was formed, 
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it was consider^ a great object to secure a wholly undisturbed, and secure of an income 
name so* high in the religious world, so be- which, however modest, is equal to that of 
loved ‘-by .the working classes, as that of most young men who enter that world as your 
Eichard King ; and he accepted one of those equals.” 

places which, though not in the Cabinet, Craham was convinced, and yielded, though 

confers the rank of Privy Councillor. with a bitter pang. It is hard for a man 

When that brief-lived Administration whose fathers have lived on the soil to give up 

ceased, he felt the same sensation of relief all tmee of. their whereabouts. But none saw 

that Vane had felt, and came to the same in him any morbid consciousness of change 

resolution never again to accept office, but of fortune, when, a year after his father’s 

from different reasons, all of which need not death, he reassumed his place in society. If 

now be detailed. Amongst them, however, before courted for his expectations, he was 

certainly this : — He was exceedingly sensitive still courted for himself ; by many of the 

to opinion, thin-skinned as to abuse, and very great who had loved his father, perhaps even 

tenacious of the respect due to his peculiar courted more. • 

character of sanctity and philanthropy. He He resigned the diplomatic career, not 
writhed under every newspaper article that merely because the rise in that profession is 

had made “ the blameless King ” responsible slow, and in the intermediate steps the chances 

for the iniquities of the Government to which of distinction are slight and few, but more 

he belonged. In the loss of office he seemed because he desired to cast his lot in the home 

to recover his former tlirone. country, and regarded the courts of other 

Mr. King heard Graham’s resolution with a lands as exile, 
grave approvitjg smile, a’^d his interest in the It was not true, however, as Lemercier had 
young man became greatly increased. He stated on report, that he lived ion his pen. 

devoted himself strenuously to the object of Curbing all liis old extravagant tastes, .4:500 

saving to Graham some wrecks of his paternal a year amply supplied his wants. Hut he had 

fortunes, and having a clear head and great by his pen gained distinction, and created 

experience in the transaction of business, he great belief in his abilities for a public career, 

succeedeil bcyoml the most sanguine cxpecta- He had written critical articles, read with much 

tions formed by the family solicitor. A ritffi praise, in periotiicals of authority, and had 

manufacturer was found to ]»urchase at a published one or two essays on political 

fancy price tlie bulk of the estate with the questions, which had created yet more sensa- 

palalluL mansion, which the estate alone could tion. Xt was only the graver Titcraturc, con- 

never have sufficed to maintain with suiiablc nected more or less with his ultimate object 

establishments. of a public career, in which he had thus 

So that when all debts were paid, Graham evinced bis talents of composition. Such 

found himself in possession of a clciar income writings were not of a nature to bring him 

of about £500 a year, invested in ^ mortgage much money, but they gave him a definite 

secured on a part of the hereditary lands, on and solid station. In the old time, before the 

which was seated an old hunting-lodge bought first Reform Bill, his reputation would have 

by a brewer. secured him at once a seat in Parliament ; 

With this portion of the property Graham but the ancient nurseries of statesmen are 
parted very reluctantly. IL was situated gone, and their place is not supplied, 

amid the most picturesrpie scenery on the He hatl been invited, however, to stand for 

estate, and the lodge itself was a remnant of more than one large and populous borough, 

the original residence of his ancestors before with very fair prospects of success ; and what- 

it had been abandoned for that which, built ever the expense, Mf. King had offered to 

in the reign of Klizahetli, hail been expanded defray it. But Graham would not have in- 

into a Trentham-like palace by the last curred the latter obligation ; and when he 

owrc'r. ^ learned the pledges which his supporters 

But Mr. King’s argument reconciled him to would have exacted, he would not have stood 

the sacrifice. “ I can manage,” said the it success had been certain and the cost 

prudent adviser, “ if you insist on it, to retain nothing. “ I cannot,” he said to his friends, 

that remnant ^f the hereditary estate which “ go into the consideration of what is best for 

you arc so loath to part with. But how ? by the country with my thoughts manacled ; and 

mortgaging it to an extent that will scarcely I cannot be lx)th representative and slave of 

leave you £50 a year net from the rentj?. the greatest ignorance of the grejitest number. 

This is not all. Your piind will then be dir- I bide my time, and meanwhile I prefer to 

tracted from the large object of a career to wTitc as I please, rathtx* than vote as I don’t 

the small object of retaining a few family please.” 

acms ; you will be constantly hampered by Three years went by, pa8se<l chiefly in 

private anxieties and fears ; you could do no- England, partly in travel ; and at the age of 

thing for the benefit of those around you — thirty, Graham Vane w-as still one of those of 

could not repair a farm-house for a better class whom admirers say, “ He will be a man 

of tenant — could not rebui Id a lal )Ourer’8 dilapi- some day ; ’•and detractors reply, “Borne day 

dated cottage. Give up an idea that might be seem.s a long way off.” 

very well for a man whose sole ambition was to The same fastidiousness which had operated 
remain a squire, however beggarly. Launch against that entrance into Parliament to 

yourself into the larger world of metropolitan which his ambition not Jihe less steadily 

Bie with energies wholly unshackled, a mind adapted itself, had kept him free from the 

3 
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perils of wedlock. -In his hefot he yeamerl 
for love and domestic life, but he had hitherto 
met with no one who realized the ideal he had 
formed. With his person, his accomplish- 
ments, his connections, and his repute, he 
might have made many an advantageous 
marriage. But somehow or other the charm 
vanished from a fair face, if the shadow of a 
money-bag fell on it ; on the other hand, his 
ambition occupied so large a share in his 
thoughts that he would have fled in time from 
the temptation of a marriage that would have 
overweighted him beyond the chance of 
rising. Added to al'l, he desired in a wife an 
intellect that, if not equal to his own, could 
Become so by sympathy — union .of high 
culture and noble aspiration, and yet of 
loving womanly sweetness which a man 
seldom finds out of books ; and when he does 
find it, perhaps it does not wear the sort of 
fp.ee that he fancies. Be that as it may, 
Graham was still unmarried and heart-whole. 

And now a new change in his life befell 
him. Lady Janet died of a fever contracted 
in her habitual rounds of charity among the 
houses of the poor. She had been to him as 
the most tender mother, and a lovelier soul 
than hers never alighted on the earth. Uis 
grief was intense ; but what was her hus- 
band’s ? — one of those griefs that kill. 

To the side of Richard King his Janet had 
been as the guardian angel. II is love for her 
was almost \\^brship — with her, every object 
in a life hitherto so active and useful seemed 
gone. He evinced no noisy passion of sorrow. 
He shut himself up, and refused to see even 
Graham. But after some weeks had passed, 
he admitted the clergyman in whom, on 
spiritual matters, he habitually confided, and 
seemed consoled by the visits ; tlien he ^cnt 
for his lawyer, and made his will ; after 
which he allowed Graham to call on him 
daily, on the condition that there should be no 
reference to his loss. lie spoke to the young 
man on other subjects, rather drawing him 
out about himself, sounding his opinion on 
various grave mattci^, watching liis face 
while he questioned, as if seeking to dive into 
his heart, ami sometimes patheli<3ally sinking 
into silence, broken but by sighs. iSo it went 
on for a few more weeks ; then he took the 
fulvice of Ids physician to seek change of air 
and scene. lie went away alone, without 
even a servant, not leaving word where he 
had gone. After a little while he returned, 
more ailing, more broken than before. One 
morning he was found insensible — stricken 
by paralysis. He regained consciousness, and 
even for some days rallied strength. He 
might have recovewul, but he !tecme(i as if he 
tacitly refused to live. He expired at last, 
peacefully, in Graham's arms. 

At the opening of his will it was found that 
he had left Graham his sole heir and executor. 
Deducting Goveri'ment dutiesf legacies to 
servants, and donations to public charities, 
the sum thu4 bequeathed to h's lost wife’s 
nephew was two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. • 

With such a fortune, opening indeed was 


made for an ambition so long obstructed. 
But Graham affected no change in his mode 
of life ; he still retained liis modest bachelor’s 
apartments — engaged no servants — bought no 
homes — in no way exceeded the income he 
had possessed before. He seemed, indeed, 
depressed rather than elated by the succes- 
sion to a wealth which he had never antici- 
|)ated. ‘ 

Two' children hrnl born from the marriage 
of Richard King; they had died young, it is 
true, but liody Janet at the time of her own 
decease was not too advanced in years for the 
rciisonable expectation of other offspring ; 
and even after Richard King became a 
widower, be had given to Graham no hint of 
his testamentary dispositions.. The young 
man w'as no blood-relation to him, and natu- 
rally supposed that such relations would 
become the heirs. But in truth the deceased 
seemed to have no blood-relations — none had 
ever been known to visit him— none raised a 
voice to question the justice of his will. 

Lady Janet had been buried at Kensal 
Green ; her husband’s remains were placed 
in tlie same vault. 

For days and days Graham went his way 
lonelily to the cemetery. He might be seen 
standing motionless by that tomb, with tears 
rolling down his cheeks ; yet liis was not a 
weak nature — not one of those that love 
indulgence in irremediable grief. On the 
contrary, people who did not know him well 
said “ that he had more head than heart,” 
and the character of his pursuits, ns of his 
writings, were certainly not that of a senti- 
mentalist. He had not thus visited the 
tomb tilln Uiebard King had been placed 
within it. Vet his love for his aunt was un- 
speakably greater tlian tliat which he could 
have felt for her husband. Was it, then, the 
husband that be so much more acutely 
mourned ; or was there something that, since 
the Imsbami's death, had deepened his reve- 
rence for the memory of her whom he had 
not only lovcil as a mother, but honoured as 
a .saint / 

'J'hese visits to the cemeterj" did not cease 
till Graham was confined to Ins bed by a very 
grave illrie.ss — the only one li(3 had ever 
known. His physician said it was nervous 
fever, and occasioned by mci.t.il shock or 
excitement; it was attended with delirium. 
His recovery was slow, and when it was 
sullicicntly completed lie quitted England ; 
and we find him now, with his mind com- 
posed, his strength restored, and his spirits 
braced, in that gay .city of Paris, hiding, 
perhaps, some earnest purpose amid his par- 
ticipation in its holiday enjoyments. 

He is now, as I have said, seatwi before his 
writing-table in deep thought. He takes up 
a letter which he had aheady glanced over 
hastily, and reperuscs it with more care. 

The letter is from his cousin, the Duke of 
Alton, who had .succeeded a few years since 
to the family honours — an. able man, with no 
small degree of information, an ardent politi- 
cian, but of very national and temperate 
opinions ; too much occupied by the cares of 
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a princely estate to covet office for himself ; 
too sincere a patriot not to desire office for 
those whose hands he thought the country 
might be more safely intrust^ — an intimate 
friend of Graham’s. The contents of the 
letter are these : — 

My DEA.B Graham, — I trust that you will 
weldbrae the brilliant opening into pullic 
life which these lines are intended to an- 
nounce to you. Vavasour has just been with 
me to say that he intemls to resign his seat 
for the county when Parliament meets, and 
, agreeing with me that there is no one so fit 
to succeed him as yourself, he sugjjests the 
keeping his intention secret until you have 
arranged your committee and are prepared to 
take the field. You cannot hope to escape 
a contest ; but I have examined the llegistor 
and the party has gained rather than lost 
since the last election, when V^av.is )ur was so 
triumphantly returned. The expenses for 
this county, where there are so many out- 
voters to bring up, and so many agents to 
retain, are always large in comparison with 
some other count ies ; but that consideration 
is all ill your favour, for it deters Sipiire 
Hunston, the only m in who could beat yon, 
from starting ; and to your resources a tliou- 
sanil pounds more or loss arc .a trille not 
vvortli discussing. You know how dltlieult it 
is now-a'days to fin«l a scat for a man of 
ra()derato opinions like yours and mine. Our 
county would exactly suit you. The consti- 
tuency is so evenly divided betWvHUi the 
urban and rural populatioiis, that its repre- 
sentative must fairly cornult the interests of 
b^tli. 11 .Jca i be neithcrultraTory^ior-a violent 
iladicil. He is left to the enviable freedom, 
to which you say yo i aspire, of considering 
what is best for the country as a whole. 

T).) not lost so rare an opportunity. There 
is but one drawback to your t riumphant can- 
did iture. It will be said that you liave no 
longer an acre in the county in which the 
Vanes have been settled so long. That draw- 
back can be removed. It is true th it you 
cm never hope to buy back the estates whicli 
you were compelled to stll at your father’s 
death — the old manufacturer gripes them too 
firmly to loosen his hold ; and after all, even 
were your income double what it is, you 
would be overhoused in the vast pile which 
your father* buried so large a share of his 
fortune. But that beautiful old hunting- 
lod^e, the Stamm of your family, 

wirh the adjacent farms, can be. now repur- 
ch ised very re isnuahlv. Toe brewer who 
bought them is allliclel with an extravagant 

.s^n, whom he pl icjd in the Hufis.ar.s, and 

will gladly sell tlic property for .UoOtM) more 
' than he gave : well worth the dlfferenci*. as 
ho has improved the farm-buildings and 
raised the rental. I think, in .afhliti m to the 
sum you have ou mortgage, will be 

accsptel, and as a mere investment pay you 
nearly throe per cent. Hut to you it is worth 
morn than double the money ; it once more 
identifies your ancient name with the county. 
Yon would be a greater personage with that 


moderate holding in the district in which 
your race took root, and on which your father's 
genius threw such a lustre, than you would 
be if you invested all your wealth in a county 
in which every squire and farmer would call 
you “ the new man.” Pray think over this 
most seriously, and instruct your solicitor 
to open negotiations with the brewer at once. 
But rather put yourself into the train, and 
come back to England straight to me. I will 
ask Vavasour to meet you. What news from 
Paris ! Is the Emperor as ill as the papers 
insinuate / And is the revolutionary party 
gaining ground ! — Your affectionate cousin, 

• . Alton. 

As he put down this letter, Graham heaved 
a short impatient sigh. 

“The old Stawm Schlosts'' he muttered-— 
“ a foot on the old soil' once more I and an 
entrance into the great arena with hands 
unfettered. Is it possible ! — is it — is it ?” 

At this moment the door bell of the apart- 
ment rang, and a servant whom Graham had 
hired at Paris as a announced 

Graham hurried the letter into his j>ort- 
folio, and said, “ You mean the person to 
whom I am al ways at home ? ' 

“The sime, Monsieur.” 

“ Admit him, of course.” 

There outerc-vl a wonderfully thin man, 
mi<ldle-aged, clot hed in black^ his face cleanly 
.shaven. In’s hair cnit very short, with one of 
tho.se faces which, to use a French expres- 
tion, say “nothing.” It was absolutely with- 
o»it expression — it had not even, despite its 
thinne.ss, one .‘'uHcnt feature. If you had 
found yourself anywhere seated next to that 
man, your eye would liave fiassed him over as 
too insign iliiMrit to notice; i[ at a ra/e, you 
would have gone on talking to your friend 
without lowering vour voice. What mattered 
it whether a like that overheard or not? 
Il.ail you hi*en asked to guess his calling and 
statifin, yr.ii might have said, minutely ob- 
serving the freshness of liis clothes and the 
und'Miiable respoetahility of his ?/>/// 

“ He must be well olY, and with no care for 
customers on his mind — a oi-dreant chandler 
who has retired on a legacy.” 

Graham rose at the entrance of his visitor, 
motioned him courtcou-'ly to a seat beside 
him, andiwaiting till the laquah had vanished, 
then asked. “ What news ?” 

“ None, I fear, that ivill satisfy Monsieur. 
T have certainly hunti^d out. since I had last 
the, lionour to se(‘ you, no less than four ladies 
of the name of Huvul.' but. only one of them 
took that name from her parents, and was 
al.so christened Louise.” 

“ Ah — Louise !” 

“Yes, the daughter of a perfumer, aged 
twenty-eight. She, therefore, is not the 
Loui.se yori seek, l^ermit me to refer to your 
instructions.” Here M. Benavd took out a 
note-book, turned over the leaves, and re- 
sumed — “ Wante^l. Louise Duval, daughter of 
Auguste Duval, a Frenchydrawing-master who 
lived for many years at Tours, removed to Paris 
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In 1845, lived at No. 12, Rue de S at 

Paris for Bome years, but afterwards moved 
to a different quartier Of tbe town, and died, 

1848, in Rue L , No. 39. Shortly after 

his death, his daughter Louise left that 
lodging, and could not be traced. In 1849 . 
official documents reporting her deatji were 
forwarded from Munich to a person (a friend 
of yours, Monsieur). Death, of course, taken 
for granted ; but nearly live years afterwards, 
this very person encountered the said Louise 
Duval at Aixda-Chapelle, and never heard 
nor ^w more of her. JJemande submitted, to 
find but said Louise Duval or any children of 
hers born in 1848-3 ; supposed in l8r)2-,3 to 
have one child, a girl, between four and five 
years old. Is that right, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Quite right.” 

“ And this is the whole information given 
to me. Monsieur on giving it asked me if I 
thought it desirable that he should commence 
inquiries at Aix-la-Chapelle, where l^ouisc 
Duval was last seen by the person interested 
to discover her. I reply, No ; pains thrown 
away. Aix-la-Chapelle is not a place where 
any Frenchwoman not settled there by 
marriage would remain. Nor does it seem 
probable that the said Duval would venture 
to select for her residence Munich, a city in 
which she has contrived to obtain certificates 
of her death. A Frenchwoman who has once 
known Taris always 'wants to get back to it ; I 
especially, Mons'leur, if she has the beauty 
which you assign to this lady. I therefore 
suggested that our inquiries should commence 
in this capital. Monsieur agreed with me, 
and I did not grudge the time ncccssarry for 
investigation.” 

“ You were most obliging. Still I am 
beginning to be impatient if lime is to be 
throw'll away.” 

“Naturally. Permit me to return to my 
notes. Monsieur informs me that tw'cnty-one 
years ago, in ISIS, the I'arisi.an police were 
instructed to liiid out this L-idy and failed, 
but gave hopes of discovering her through 
her relations. He asks \ne to refer to our 
archives ; I tell him that is no use. How’- 
ever, in order to oblige him, I do so. No 
trace of such inquiry — it must have been, as 
Monsieur led me to suppose, a strictly private 
one, unconnected with crime or with politic-s ; 
and as I have the honour to tell Monsieur, no 
record of such investigations i.s preserved in 
our office. Great scandal w'oiild there be, 
and injury to the peace of families, if w'c pre- 
served the results of private inquiries intrusted 
to us — by absurdly jij.'ilous husbands, for 
instance. Honour, ^lonsieyr, honour forbids 
it. Next I suggest to Monsieur that his 
simplest plan w'ould be an advertisement in 
the French journals, stating, if I understand 
him right, that it is for the pecuniary interest 
of Madame or Mademoiselle Duval, daughter 
of Auguste Duval, arth, e cn. to come 

forwrard. Monsieur objects to that.” 

“ I object to it extremely ; as I have told 
you, this is a strictly confidential inquiry, and 
an advertisement, ^'hich in .all likelihood 
||jfoul4 bej>ractically useless (it proved to be 


BO in a former inquiry), would not be resorted 
to unless all else failed, and even then with 
reluctance.” 

“Quite so. Accordingly, Monsieur dele- 
gates to me, who have been recommended to 
. him as the best person he can employ in that 
department of our police which is not con- 
nected with crime or political mrmxLlaneey a 
task the most difficult. I have, tJirbugh 
stricUy private investigations, to discover the 
address and prove the identity of a lady bear- 
ing a name amongst the most common in 
France, and of whom nothing, has Ijecn heard 
for fifteen years, and Uien at so migratory an 
endroit as Aix-la-Chapelle. You will not or 
cannot inform me if since that time the lady 
has changeil her name by marriage.” 

“ I have no reason to think that she has ; 
and there are reasons against the supposition 
that she married after 1819.” 

“ Permit me to observe that the more details 
of information Monsieur can give me, the 
easier my task of research w'ill be.” 

“1 have given you .'ill the details I can, and, 
aw'jirc of the difficulty of tracing a pereon 
with a name so much the reverse of singular, 

I adopted your advice in our lir&t interview, 
of asking some Parisian friend of mine, with 
a large acqiiaintfincc in the micellaneous 
societies of your capita], to inform me of any 
ladies of that namew'hom he might chance to 
I encounter ; and he, like you, has lighted upon 
one or tw'o, who, alas ! resemble the right one 
ill name, and nothing more.” 

“ You will do wisely to keep him on the 
watch as w'cll as myself. If it w'crc but a 
murderess or a political incendiary, thcai you 
might trust exclusively to the enlightenment 
of our corj)}t^ but this seems an affair of senti- 
ment, Monsieur. Sentiment is not in our 
wray. Seek the trace of that in the haunts of 
pleasure.” 

M. llenard, having thus poetically delivered 
himself of that philosophical dogma, rose to 
depart. 

Graham slipped into his hand a bank note 
of Fuflicient v.aluc to justify ithe profound lx)W 
lie received in return. 

When M. Renard had gone, Graham heaved 
another impatient sigh, and said to himself, 
“No, it is not possible— at least, not yet.” 

Then, compressing his lips as a man who 
forces himself to something he dislikes, he 
dipped his pen into the inkstand, and wrote 
r.'ipi<lly thus to his kinsm.ari : — 

My dear Cousin, — I lose not a post in 
replying to your kind and considerate letter. 
It is not in ray power at present to return to 
England. I need not s.*xy how fondly I 
cherish the hope of representing the dear 
old county some day. If Vavasour could be 
induccfl to defer his resignation of the seat 
for another session, or at least for six or seven 
months, why then I might be free to avail 
myself of the opening ; at present I am not. 
TVleanw'hile I am sorely tempted to buy back 
■ the old Lodge — probably the brew'cr would 
allow me to leave on mortgage the sum I my- 
self havr on the property, and a few addi- 
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tional thousands. I have reasons for not 
wishing to transfer, at present much of the 
money now invested in the funds. I will 
consider this point, which probably does not 
press. 


I reserve all Paris news till my next ; li 
l^eggiug you to forgive so curt and unsat 
factory a reply to a letter so important t( 
it excites me more than 1 like to own, belie 
me, your affectionate friend and cousin, 

Grauadc 


CHAPTKll 11. 


At about the same hour on the same day 
in which the Koglishmari held the conference 
with the Parisian detective just related, the 
Marquis de Uoebebriant fouiiil himself by 
appointment in the cabinet d'affaires ot his 
arotfc. M. GiDidrin : tiiat gentleman h;ul 
hitherto not found time to give liiin adetinito 
opinion as to the case submitted to his judg- 
ment. The arnuc received Alain with a kind 
of forced civility, in wdiich the natural in- 
telligence of the Manjiiis, despite his inexperi- 
ence of life, discovered embarrassment. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” said Gaudrin, 
fidgeting among the papers on his bureau, 

“ this is a very complicated business. I have 
given not only my best attention to it, but to 
your general interests. To be ])lain, your 
estate, though a fine one, is feaz’fully encum- 
bcrc( I — f ear? u 1 1 y — f right f u 11 y . ” 

“ Sir,” said the Manpiis, haughl ily, that is 
a fact W'hich was never disfmised from you.” 

“ 1 do not say that it was, Manpiis ; but I 
scarcely realized the amount of the lial)ilil.ic.s 
nor the nature of the jiroperty. It will be 
dilheult — nay, T fear, impossible — to find any 
capitalist to advance! a sum that will cover 
the mortgages at- an interest less than you 
now pay. As for a Company to take the 
whole trouble off your bamls, clear off the 
mortgages, manage the forests, develop the 
fi.sheries, guarantee you an adeepiatc income, 
and at the end of twenty-one years or so 
render up to you or your heirs the free enjoy- 
ment of an estate thus improved, we must 
dismiss that prospect as a wild dream of my 
good friend M. Hebert’s. People in the i 
provinees do dream; in Paris every boily is ' 
wide awake.” 

‘•Monsieur,” said the Manpii-^,- wifh that 
inborn iinperturbai)!!* l()ftiiic.>-s oWsu ny fro id 
which h:is always in advers«‘ cireunist »n(M*s 
characterized ti*n^ Kreneh nobirsse, “ be kind 
enough to restore my papers. I see that you 
are not the man for me. Allow me only to 
thank yon, and inquire the amount of my 
debt for the trouble I have given.” 

“ Perhaps you are quite justified in thinking 
I am not the man for you, IMonsieur le 
Marquis ; and your papers Bliali,if you decide 
on dismissing me, be returned to you this 
evening. But as to my accepting remunera- 
tion where 1 have rendered no service, I 
request M. le lilarquis to put that out of the 


question. Considering myself, then, . 
longer your arouc^ do not think I take \ 
great a liUn’ty in volunteering my couni 
as a friend — or a friend at least to M. H^bc 
if yon do not vouchsafe my right so to addr 
you I self.” 

iM. Gaiidrin spoke with a certain dignity 
voice and manner which touched and softei 
his listener. 

“ You make me your debtor far more tl 
1 pr(!ten(l to repay,” repHeil Alain. “ Hea^ 
know.s I want a friend, and I will heed w 
gnititude and respect all your counsels in 
characjlcr.” 

“ Plainly and brielly, my advice is tl 
^lonsieur Louvier is the^principal mortgi^ 
He is .among the six richest capitalisti 
Jean's. Ho does not, therefore, want moi 
but, like mo.st self-made men, he is 1 
accessible to social vanities. He would 
])voud to think h(i had rendered a service j 
llochebriant. Approach him, cither thro 
me, or, far better, at once introduce your« 
and propose to consolidate all your ot] 
liabilities in one mortgage to him, at a rat^ 
interest lower than that w’^hieh is now paid 
some of the small mortgagees. This wol 
add considerably to your income and woi 
carryout M. Hebert's advice.” 

ilutdocs it^iotstrike you, dear M. Hand] 
that such going cap-in-hand to one who J 
power over my fate, while I have none 6 
his, would scarcely Ije consistent with ‘ 
self-respect, not as Rochebriant only, bui 
Frenchman ? ” 

“ It does not strike me so in the least ; 
all »!vents, T could make the proposal on y 
behalf, itb'Uit e(nnproMii«?ing yourself. thoi 
1 hb.oiiM be far nu)re sanguine of succca 
you :i.l<he>s!'(l M. l.nuvier in person,” 

‘*1 should nevf:rHie!es-i priifer le ! ving it 
your bands : but even for that T must; tal 
few days to*consider. Of all the mortgiiji 
M. Louvicj* has been hitherto the severest 
most memicing, the one whom Hebert dr( 
the most ; and shoiilrl he become sole od 
gfig<?e, my whole estate would pass to hd 
thro*igh any successii^n of bad seasonal 
failing tenants, the interest was not p| 
tually paid.” 

“ It could so pass to him now.” 

“No; for there have been years in w^ 
the other mortg.agt?es, who are BrotonSj , 
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puld be loath to ruin a Kochebriant, have 
lea lenient and patient.” 
r*lf Louvier has not been equally so, it is 
aly because he knew nothing of you, 'and 
pur father no doubt had often sorely tasked 
tjs endurance. Come, suppose we manage to 
reak the ice easily. Do me the honour to 
ae here to meet him ; you will find that he 
snot an unpleasant man.” 

The Marquis hesitated, but the thought of 
je sharp and seemingly hopeless struggle for 
ic retention of his ancestral home to which 
) would be doomed if he returned from 
iris unsuccessful in his errand overmastered 
s pride. He felt as if that self-conquest was 
duty he owed to the yery tombs of his 
thers. “ I ought not to shrink from the face 
; a creditor,” said he, smiling somewhat 
*dly, **and I accept the proposal you so 
Bciously make.” 

You do well, Marquis, and I will write at 
.ce to Louvier to ask him to give me his 
st disengaged day.” 

The Marquis had no sooner quitted the 
use than M. Gandrin opened a door at the 
le of his office, and a large portly man 
rode into the room — stride it was rather than 
,5p — firm, self-assured, arrogant, masterful. 

“ Well, mon ami^' said this man, taking his 
^d at the hearth, as a king might take his 
^d in the hall of his vassal— “and what 
jls ouT^^c^ii miMcadin ? ” 
w He is neither nor mvHcadln^ Mon- 
mr Louvier,” replifed Gandrin, peevishly ; 
md he will task your powers to get liim 
(proughly into your net. Uut 1 have per- 
■Ided him to meet you here. What day am 
% dine with me ? 1 had better ask no one 


“ To-morrow I dine with my friend O , 

to meet the chiefs of the Opposition, ’’said Mons. 
Louvier, with a sort of careless rollicking 
pomposity, “ Thursday with Pereire — Satur- 
^y 1 entertain at home. Say Friday. Your 
hour?” 

“ Seven.” 

“Goodl Show me those Hochebriant 
papers again ; there is something 1 had fair 
gotten to not£. Never mind me. Go on with 
your work as if I were not here.” 

Louvier took up tlie papers, seated himself 
in an arm-chair by the fireplace, stretched out 
his legs, and read at his ease, but with a very 
rapid eye, as a practised lawyer skims through 
the technical forms of a case to fasten upon 
the marrow of it. 

** Ah ! as I thought. The farms could not 
pay even the interest on my present mortgage ; 
the forests come in for that. If a contractor 
for the yearly sale of the wootls w^as bank- 
rupt and did not pay, how could I get my in- 
terest ? Answer me that, Gandrin.” 

“ Certainly you must run the risk of that 
chance.” 

“ Of course the chance occurs, and then I 
foreclose* — I seize, — Hochebriant and its 
seigtwuriex are mine.” 

As he spoke he laUghctl, not sanlonically — 
a jovial laugh — and opened wide, to reshut as 
in a vice the strong iron liand which had 
tloubtlcss closed over many a man’s all. 

“Thanks. On Friday, seven o’clock.” Tfo 
tossed the papers back on the bureau, nodded 
a royal nod, and strode forth imperiously as 
he had strided in. 

* For the sako of the general reader, English tcch- 
I ideal words are here, as elsewhere, substituted as itiiich 
• as jHissible for KreiicC. 


CUAPTE 

JilBANWHiLB the young Marquis pursued 
I way thoughtfully through the streets, and 
jpred the Champs Klysdes. Since we first, 
t.eince we last saw him, he is strikingly 
■poved in outward appearances. He has 
wnsciously acquired more <jf the easy grace 
,phe Parisian in gait arid bearing. You 
'|ild no longer detect the Provincial — per- 
}s, however, liecause he is now dressed, 
mgh very simply, in liabiliments that 
|ng to the style of the day. Rarely among 
Houngers in the Champs Elysoes could be 
1 a finer form, a comclier face, an ^ir of 
ro unmistakable distinction, 
the eyes of many a passing fair one gazed 
[him JMlmiringly or coquettishly. Rut he 
I still BO little the true I'arisiari that 
^jpot no smile, no lool* in return. He w’as 


R III. 

wrapt in his own thoughts ; was he thinking 
of M. Louvier 7 

He had nearly gained the entrance of the 
Rois de Boulogne, when he w^as accosted by a 
voice behind, and turning round saw his 
friend Lemercicr arm-in-arm with Graham 
Vane. 

“ Bonjour, Alain,” said I^eraercier, hooking 
his disengaged arm into Rochebriant’s. “I 
suspect w'c are going the same way.” 

Alain felt himself change countenance at 
this conjecture, and replied coldly, “ I think 
not ; I have got to the end of my walk, and 
shall turn back to Paris addressing him- 
scif to the Englishman, he said with formal 
politeness, “ I regret not to have found 
yuu at home when I called some weeks 
ago, and no less so to liavo been out when 
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you iiad the complaisance to return mj 
visit.” 

**At all events/’ replied the Englishman, 
“ let me not lose the opportunity of improving 
our acquaintance which now offers. It is true 
that our friend Lemercier, catching sight of 
me in the Hue de llivoli, stopped his coupe 
and carried me off for a promenade in the 
Bois. The fineness of the day tempted us to 
get out of his carriage as jthc Bois came in 
sight. But if you arc going' back to Paris 1 
relinquish the Bois and offer myself as your 
companion.” 

Frederic (the name is so familiarly English 
that the reader might think me pedantic did 
I accentuate it as French) looked from one to 
the other of his two friends, half amused and 
half angry. 

“ And am I to be left alone to achieve a 
conquest, in which, if I succeed, 1 shall change 
into hate and envy the affection of my two 
best friends ? — Be it so. 

*Un veritable amant ne oonnalt point d’amia.’ ” 

“ I do not comprehend your meaning,” said 
the Marquis, with a compressed lip and a 
slight frown. 

“ Bah ! ” cried Frederic ; “ come/ranejeu — 
cards on the tabic — M. Gram Yarn was going 
into the Bois at my suggestion on the chance 
of having another look at the pearl-coloured 
anf^l ; and you, Rochebriant, can’t deny that 
you are going into the Bois for the same 
object.” 

“ One may pardon an enfant terrible^' said 
the Englishman, laughing, ‘‘ but an ami ter- 
rible should be sent to the galleys. Come, 
Marquis, let us walk back and submit to our 
fate. Even were the lady once more visible, 
we have no chance of being observed by the 
side of a Lovelace so accomplished and so 
audacious 1 ” 

“ Adieu, then, recreants — I go alone. Vic- 
tory or death.” 

The Parisian beckoned his coachman, en- 
tered his carriage, and with a mocking gri- 
mace kissed his hand to the companions thus 
deserting or deserted. 

Rochebriant touched the Englishman’s arm, 
and said, “ Do you think that Ijcmcrcicr 
could Ikj impertinent enough to accost that 
lady?” 

“ In the first place,” returned the English- 
man, “ Lemercier himself tells me that the 
lady has for several weeks relinquished her 
walks in the Bois, and the probability is, 
therefore, that he will not have the opportunity 
to accost her. In the next place, it appears 
that when she did take her solitary walk, she 
did not stray far from her carriage, and was 
in reach of the protection of her laquais and 
coachman. But to spciak honestly, do you, 
who know Lemercier belter than I, take him 
to be a man who would commit an imperti- 
nence to a woman unless there were viveurs of 
his own sex to see him do it ? ” 

Alain smiled. “ No. Frederic’s real nature 
is an admirable one, and if he ever do any- 
thing that he ought to be ashamed of, ’twill 


be from the pride of showing bow finely hJ 
can do it. Such was his charaoter at college, 
and such it still seems at Paris. But it ii 
true 'that the lady has forsaken her formei 
walk ; at least I — I have not seen her since 
the day I first beheld her in company with 
Frederic. Yet — yet, pardon me, you were 
going to the Bois on the chance of seeing her. 
Perhaps she has changed the direction of hei 
walk, and — and— — ” 

The Marquis stopped ■ short, ‘ stammering 
and conf used. 

The ^Inglishman scanned his countenance 
with the rapid glance of a practised observe! 
of men and things, and after a short pause, 
said : “If the lady 'has selected some otbez 
spot for her promenade, I am ignorant of it ; 
nor have I even volunteered the chance o^ 
meeting with her, since I learned — first from 
Ijcmercier, and afterwards from others — ^that 
her destination is the stage. I^et us talk 
frankly, Marquis, lam accustomed to take 
much exercise on foot, and the Bois is my 
favourite resort : one day I there found mysell 
in the allee w-hich the lady we speak of used 
to select for her promenade, and there saw 
her. Something in her face impressed me J 
how shall I describe the impression? Did 
you ever open a poem, a romance, in som 
style wholly new to you, and before you wei 
quite certain whether or not its merits justi 
lied the interest which the novelty inspirec 
you were summoneti awaf, or the book wa 
taken out of your hands ? ■ If so, did you nc 
feel an intellectual longing to have anothe 
glimpse of the book ? That illustratioi 
dcscribcvs my impression and 1 own that ! 
tw'ice again went to the same allee. The lurt 
time I only caught sight of the young lad; 
as she w'^as getting into her carriage. As she 
w'as then borne away, I perceived one of the 
custodians of the Bois ; and learned, on ques- 
tioning him, that the lady was in the habil 
of walking always alone in the same allee at 
the same hour on most fine days, but that hi 
did not know her name or address. A motive 
of curiosity — peitiaps an idle one — then made 
me ask Lemercier, who boasts of knowing hie 
Paris so intimately, if he could inform me 
who the lady was. lie undertook to ascei' 
tain.” 

“ Blit,” interposed the Marquis, “ he did nol 
ascertain who she was ; he only ascertainee 
where she lived, and that she and an elde; 
companion were Italians, — whom he sus 
peeled, without sufticient ground, to be pra 
lessional singers.” 

“ True ; but since then I ascertained mort 
detailed particulars from two acquaintance 
of mine who* happened to know her — M 
Savarin, the distinguished writer, and Mrfi 
Morley, an accomplished and beautiful Amd 
rican lily, wdio is more than an acquaintance 
I may boast the honour of ranking amonj 

her frivids. M. Savarin’s villa is at A ; 

I asked him incidentally if he knew the fai 
neighbour w^hosc face had so attracted me , 
and Mrs. Morley being present, and over 
hearing me, I learned from both what 1 no^ 
repeat to you. 
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fc - 5^ young lady ia a Signorina Cicogna— 
M exchangihg (except among parti- 
ng frienda), as is not unusual, the out- 
landish designation of Signorina for the more 
Conventional one of Mademoiselle. Her father 
!^nras a member of the noble Milanese family 
fit the same name, therefore the ypung Jody 
Is well bom. Her father has been long dead ; 
his widow married again an English gentle- 
jman settled in Italy, a scholar and antiqua- 
jtian ; his name was Selby. This gentleman, 
also dead, bequeathed the Signorina a small 
1i)ut suilicient competence. She is now an 
prphan, and residing with a companion, a 
jSignora Venosta, who was once a singer of 
iM)mc repute at the Neapolitan 'rheatre, in the 
orchestra of which her husband was principal 
jperformcr ; but she relin(|uished the stage 
^veral years ago on becoming a widow, and 
gave lessons as a teaclier. iSlie has the 
character of being a scierititic musician, and 
|0f* unblemished private respcctabilit}'. Sub- 
sequently she was imluced to give up general 
jteaching, and undertake the musical educa- 
tion and the social charge of the young lady 
jwith her. This girl is said to have early given 
promise of extraordinary excolhnco as a 
singer, and excited great interest among a 
poteric of literary critics and musical eognos- 
^nti, {She was to have come out at the 
Theatre of Milan a year or two ago, but her 
preer has been suspended in con8e<iuencc of 
gl-hoalth, for whiah she is now at Paris under 
fce care of an English physician, who htis 
pade remarkable cures in all complaints of 
fche respiratory organs. M ♦ * *, the great 
iX)mposcr, who knows lier, says tljat in ox- 
pres.sion and feeling she has no living superior, 
perhaps no equal since Malibraii.” 

“ You seem, dear Monsieur, to liavc taken 
much pains to acquire this information.” 

“No great pains were necessary; but had 
they been I might have taken them, for as I 
have owned to you, Mademoiselle (^ieogna, 
whilst she was yet a mystery to me, strangely 
interested ray thoughts or my fancies. That 
interest liris now ceased. » Tire world of 
actresses and singers lies apart from mine.” 

“ Yet,” said Alain, In a tone of voice that 
implied doubt, “if 1 understand Lemercier 
aright, you were going with him to the IJois on 
the chance of seeing again the lady in whom 
your interest has ceased.” 

“ Lemcrcier’s account was not strictly accu- 
rate. He stopped Ids carriage to speak to me 
on quite another subject, on which I have 
consulted him, and then proposed to take me 
)n to the Hois. I assented ; and it was not 
bill we were in the carriage that he suggested 
bhc idea of seeing whether tfie ])early-robcd 
lady had resumed lier walk in the allea. You 
may jmlgc how indiilcrcnt I wfis to that 
^ance when I pre£erre<l turning back with 
won to going on with him. Between you and 
me, Marquis, to men of our age, who tave the 
jrasiness of life before them, and feel that if 
ihere be aught in which noblesse oblige it is a 
Were devotion to noble objects, there is no- 
phing so fatal to such devotion than allowing 
^e heafrt to be blpwn "hither and thither at 


every breeze of mere fancy, and dreaming 
ourselves into love with some. fair creature 
whom we never could marry consistently with 
the career we have set before our mnbition. 
I could not marry an actress — ^neither, I pre- 
sume, could the Marquis de Kochebriant ; and 
the thought of a courtship, which excluded 
t&e idea of marriage to a young orphan of 
name unbl«mish^ — of virtue unsusj^ted* — 
would certainly npt be compatible with ‘ de- 
votion to noble objects.* ” 

Alain involuntarily bowed his head in 
assent to the proposition, and, it may be, in 
an implied rebuke. The two men walked in 
silence for some minutes, And Graham first 
spoke, changing altogether the subject of 
conversation. 

** Lem(;rcier tells me you decline going much 
into this world of Paris — the* capital of capitals 
— which appears so irresistibly attractive to 
us foreigners.” 

“Possibly; but, to borrow your words, I 
have the business of life bcforc’me.” 

“ Business is a good safeguard against the 
temptations to excess in pleasure, in which 
Paris abounds. But there is no business which 
does not admit of some holiday, and all busi- 
ness necessitates commerce with mankind. A 
propos, 1 was the other evening at the 
Duchesse de Tarascon’s — a brilliant assembly, 
filled with ministers, senators and courtiers. 

I heard your name mentioned,” 

“ Mine/” 

“ Yes ; I)u[)lessis, the rising financier — who 
rather to my surprise was not only present 
among the.se ollicia I and decorated celebrities, 
but apparently quite at home among them — 
asked the Duqboss if she had not seen you 
since your arrival at Paris. She replied, 

* No ; that though you were among her 
nearest connections, you had not called on 
lier;’ and baile Duplessis tell you that you 
were a mimstm for not iloing so. Whether or 
not Duple.s.sis will take that liberty J know 
not ; but you must pardon me if I do. She 
is a very eliarining w’oman, full of talent; 
and that stream of the world which relleets 
the star.s. with all their mythical influences 
on fortuiK*, Hows through her salons'' 

“ 1 am not born under those stars. I am a 
Legitimist.” 

“ 1 did not forget your political creed ; but 
in England the leaders of opposition attend 
the saUms of the Prime Minister. A man is 
not supposed to compromise his opinions 
because he exchanges social courtesies with 
those to whom his opinions are hostile. Pray 
excuse me if I am indiscreet ; — I speak as a 
traveller who asks for intormation — but do 
the Legitimists really believe that they best 
serve their cause by declining any mode of 
competing with its opponents ? Would there 
not be a fairer chance for the ultimate 
victory of their principles if they made their 
talents and energies individually prominent 
— if they were known as skilful generals, 
practical statesmen, eminent diplomatists, 
brilliant writers ? — could they combine — ^not 
to sulk and exclude tnemselves from the 
great battle-field of the world — but in their 
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seyeral ways to render themselves of suoh use 
to their country that some day or other, in 
one of those , revolutionary crises to which 
France, alas 1 must long bo subjected, they 
wouhi find themselves able to turn the scale 
of undecided conneila and conlUcting 
jealousies . ■ <: 

Monsieur, wo hope for tlic day when the 
Divine Disposer of events will Strike into tlie 
hearts of our fickle and erring countrymen 
the conviction that there will be no settled 
repose for France save under tlie sceptre of 
her rightful kings. But mcanwliilc wc arc — 

I see it more clearly since T have quitted 
Bretagne— wc are a hopeless minority.” 

“Does not history tell us that the great 
changes of the world have been wrought by 
minorities ? but on the one condition tliat the 
minorities shall not be liopelcss ? It is 
almost the other day that the Bonapariisls 
were in a minority tliat tlieir adversaries 
called hopeless, and the majority for the 
Emperor is now so prei)ondorant that I 
tremble for his safety. When a majority 
becomes so vast that intellect disa|)j)cars in 
the crowd, the date of its desi ruction com- 
mences ; for hy the law of reaction tlie 
minority is installed against it. Jt is Iho 
nature of things that minorities are always 
more intellectual than multitudes, and in- 
tellect is ever at work in sapping numerical 
force. What your party want is hope; I 
because without hope there is no energy. 1 
rcmemlicr hearing my father say that when 
he met the Doiuit de Chambord at. Enis, that 
illustrious personage delivcreil himself of a 
/W/c y;/i/w.s'c much {id mired b.'jhis partisans. 
The Emperor was then I’rosidcnt of tlui 
Bcpublic, in a very doubtful and dangerous 
position. France seemed on the verge of 
another convulsion. A certain distinguislu-d 
politician recommended the (’ount de Clham- 
bord to hold himself rciuly to (‘liter at once as 
a candidate for the throne. Ami the (youiit, 
with a benignant smile on his handsome face, 
answered, ‘ All wrecks come to the shore — the 
shore docs not go to the wrecks.’ ” 

“ Beautifully said ! ” e.^elaimcd the 
Marquis. 

“ Not if Zfi hean est tovjoiirs le rrai. My 
father, no inexpcrienceil nor unwise poli- 
tician, in repeating tlie royal words, remarked: 
‘The fallacy of the (’ount’siirgumeiit is in its 
metaphor. A man is not a shore. Do you 
not think that the seamen on board the 
wrecks would be more grateful to him who 
(lid not complacently compare himself to a 
shore, but considered liimself a human being 
like themselves, and risked his own life in a 
boat, even though it were a cockle-shell, in 
the chance of saving theirs ? ’ ” 

Alain do Uochebriant was a brave man, 
with that intense sentiment of patriotism 
which characterizes Frenchmen of every rank 
and persuasion, unless they belong to the 
Internationalists; .and without pausing to 
Consider, he cried, “ Your father w'as right.” 

The Englishman resumed : “ Need I say, 
my dear Marquis, that I am not a Legitimist? 

I am not an ImpetiaWst, noithet am 1 an ^ 


Orleanist nor a Republican. Between all 
thbse political divisions it is for Frenchmen tc 
make their choice, and for Englishmen tc 
accept for France that government whicl 
Franco has established. I view things as s 
' simple observer. But it strikes me that if I 
were a Frenchman in your position, I should 
think myself unworlliy my ancestors if ^ 
consented to be an insignificant looker* 
on.” 

“You arc not in my position,” said the 
Manjuis, liiilf mournfully, half haughtily, 
“and yon can scarcely j in Igo of it even in 
imagination.” • 

“ I need not much task my imagination ; I 
judge of it by analogy. 1 v.^as very much in 
your pc^sition when 1 entered upon what I 
venture to call niy c{ircer ; and it is the 
euriou.s similarity between us in circum- 
stances, tliat made mo wish for your friend- 
ship when that similarity was made known to 
me by liemercicr, who is not less garrulous 
than the true Parisian usually is. Permit me 
to say that, like you, 1 was reared in some 
pride of no inglorious anc(.'stry. 1 was reared 
.•iNo in the expi^clation of great weaJtli. Those 
cxpectatiniis were not n^alized : my father 
li.ad the fault of nol)lc natures — generosity 
pushed to imprudence : he died poor and ia 
d( 3 bt. You retain tht3 homo of your ancestors! 

1 had to resign mine.” 

The Mjinpiis had fell (Ricply interested id 
this nari‘ativ(‘, and as Dnihain now paused 
took his hand nnd pressed it. . 

“One of our most eminent personages said 
to mo about that time, ‘ Wliatever a cleve? 
man of your iige determines to do or to be^ 
the odds are twenty to one that he has only to 
live on in order to do or to be it.’ Don’t you 
think he spoke truly ? 1 tliiiik so.” 

“ I scarcely know' wluit to think,” said 
Uochebriant ; “ J feel as if you had given me 
so rough a sluikc' when 1 was in the midst of 
a dull dream, that 1 am .not yet quite sure 
wild her I am asleep of aw^ake.” 

Just as he said^his,-{ind tow'ards the Paria 
end of the (Champs Kl)rsees, there w'lis a halt, 
Ji sensation among the loungers round them : 
many of them uncovered in salute. 

A man on the younger ‘^icle of middle age, 
somewhat inclined to corpulence, with a very 
striking coiintcmince, w’as riding slowly byr 
He returned the salutations he received wuth 
the careless dignity of a Personage accustomed 
to respect, and then reined in bis horse by the 
side of a barouche, and exchanged some words 
wdth a portly gentleman who w'as its sole 
occu pant. Tlu^ loungers, still halting, seemed 
to contemplate this parley — betAveen him or 
horseback and him in the carriage — with ver} 
eager iiitere.st. Some put their hands behind 
their cars and pressed forward, <as if trying 
overhear what w^as said. ^ : 

“ I winder,” quoth Graham, “ whether, with 
all Ins cleverness, the Prince has in any way 
decided what /le means to do or to be.” ' 

“ The Prince 1 ” said Rochebriant, rousii^ 
himself from reverie ; “ w'hat Prince ? ” ^ 

“ Do you not recognize him by his wwd^ 
fwl likeness to the first 
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!l:orse1?ack talking to Louvier, the great 
'oJiaiicier ” 

“ Is that stout hourgeoiit in the carriage, 
Louvier — my mortgagee, Louvier?” 

“ Your mortgagee, my dear Marquis ? Well, 
he is rich cnougii to be a very lenient ono 
I upon pay-day.” 

“ J/ei/i ! — 1 doubt his leniency,” said Alain, 
I have promised my amu^ to meet him atf 
dinner. Do you think I did wrong ? ” 

“ Wrong 1 of ^ course not ; he is likely to 
overwhelm you with civilities. Pray don’t 
refuse if he gives you an invitation to his 
soiree next Saturday- -1 am going to it. One 
meets there the notabilities most interesting 
to study — artists, authors, politicians, espe- 
cially those who call themselves Republicans. 
[He and the Prince agree in one thing — viz., 
[the cordial reception they give to the men 
: who would destroy the state of things upon 


which Prince and financier both thrive. 
Hiilol here comes Lemercier on return from 
the Bois.” 

Lemcrcior’s covpe stopped beside the foot- 
])ath. ” What tidings of the Belle Inconnve ? ” 
asked the Englishman, 

**None; she was not there. But I am 
rewarded-':such an adventure — a dame of the 
/latde •colee — I believe she is a duchess. She 
was walking with a lap-dog, a pure Pomera- 
nian. A strange pooille flew at the Pomera- 
nian, I drove oif the poodle, rescued the 
Pomeranian, received the most gracious 
thanks, the sweetest smile femme svpcrhe^ 
middle-aged. I prefer women of forty. Au 
revoiCj I am due at the club.” 

Alain felt a sensation of relief that Lcmcr- 
cior had not seen the lady in the pearl- 
coloured dress, and quitted the Englishman 
with a lightened heart. 
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** Piocola^ piocola / com' e cortese ! another 
^invitation from M. Louvier for next Sat urday 
j — oomersazione." ^liis was said in Italian 
•by an elderly lady bursting noisily into the 
|room — elderly, yet with a youthful expression 
of face, owing perhaps to a ])air ol very viva- 
:cious black eyes. She was dressed, after a 
somewhat slatternly fashion, in a wrapper of 
^crimson Jiicrino much the worse for wear, a 
^blue handkerchief twisted turban-like round 
jber hetui, and her feet encased in list slippers. 
[The person to whom slie acMrcssod herself 
[W’as a young Ifidy with (.’ark hair, whicli, 
idespite its evicjmit redinidancc, was rt^strainecl 
into smooth glossy braids oven* tJic forolicad, 
and at the crown (jf the small grac(;ful head 
[into the simple knot wliieli Horace has de- 
Jscribed as “Spartan.’’ Her dress contrasted 
|the speaker’s by as exejuisite neatness. We 
have seen her before as the lady in the poarl- 
colourcd robe, but seen n«)w at I'lomc she looks 
much younger. She was one of those wliom, 
encountered in the streets or in society, one 
might guess to be married — jwobably a young 
fljride ; for thus seen there was alx)iit her an 
air of dignity and of self-ixbssession wliieh 
isuits well with the ideal of eh.aste youtliful 
matronage ; and in the expression of the face 
there was a pensive thoughtfulness beyond 
per ycai-s. Rut as she now sat by the open 
window arranging flowers in a glass<‘b(3wl, a 
^ok lying open on her lap, you would never 
Lave said, “ What a handsome woman I ” you 
pould have said, “ Wh.at a charming girl ! ” 
|AU about' her was maidenly, innocent, and 
.Tile dignity of her bearing was lost 
we, the pcusiveness of her 


expression in an untroubled serene sweetness. 

Perhaps many of my readers may have 
known friends engaged in some absorbing 
cause of thought, ami who arc in the habit 
when they go out, especially if on solitary 
walks, to take that cause of thought with 
them. Tlie friend may be an orator medi- 
tating his spec^cb, a poet his verses, a lawyer 
a diflicult cas(‘, a j)liysic.iaTi an intricate 
malady. If you have such a friend, and you 
observe him tlius away from his liomo, his 
face will seem to you older and graver. He 
is absorbed in tlic care that weighs on him.. 
When you see liim in .a holiday moment, at 
Ills own fin'side, the care is thn^wn aside; 
])erhaps he mastered wliile abnmd the diffi- 
eully that h.'ul troul)](;d him; he is cheerful, 
plcjisant, sunny. This aj)p('.ars to be very 
mmdi the* cfise with persons of genius. When 
in their own houses we usually find Yhem very 
]»IayfuI and childlike. Most persons of real 
genius, whatever they may seem out of doors, 
are very sweet-tempered at home, and sweet 
temper is sympathizing and genial in the 
int<jrc()urse of private life. Certainly, oliscrv- 
ing this girl as she now Ixmda over the flowers, 
it would Ihj difficult to believe her to be the 
Tsaura Cieogna whoso letters to Madame de 
Orantmesnil exhibit tbe doubts and struggles 
of .an unquiet, discontented, aspiring mind. 
Only in one or two passages in those letters 
W'ould you have guessed at the writer in the 
girl as we now see her. 

It is in those pas-sage** where siie expresses 
her love of harmony, and her repugnance to 
contest — those were characteristics you might 
' have reatl in her face. 
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Certainly the girl is very lovely : what long 
dark eyelashes — what soft, tender, dark- blue 
eyes 1 no^ that she looks up and smiles, what 
a bewitching smile it is I— by what sudden 
play of rippling dimples the smile is enlivened 
and redoubled I Tk> you notice one feature/ 
hi very showy beauties it is seldom noticed ; 
but I, being in my way a pljj’siognomiet, con- 
sider that it is always worth lje(*fling as an 
index of character. It is the ear. Kemark 
how delicately it is formed in her — none of 
that he.aviness of lobe which is a sure sign of 
sluggish intellect and coarse perception . 1 1 ers 
is the artist’s ear. Note next those hands — 
how beautifully shaped ! small, but not doll- 
like hands — ready and nimble, firm and ner- 
vous hands, that could work for a helpmate. 
By no means very white, still less red, but 
somc'what embrowned as by the sun, sucdi as 
you may see in girls reai’od in southein 
climates, and in her perhaps belokening an 
impulsive cliaraeter wliieh luul nol {leeustonuid 
itself, when at sport in the ojien air, l») the 
thraldom of gloves — very iiinmlsive people 
even in eold climates sehlom do. 

In conveying to us b\’afe\v Ixdd strokes an 
idea of the sensitive, quieI<-move<I, warni- 
})loodeil Jli'iiry IT., the most impulsive (»f the 
Plant agenets, his contemporary ehronieler 
tells ustliat rather than iiiqirisoii those active 
hands of his, even in hawking-gloves, lie \v« add 
suffer his falcon to lix its sharp claws into 
his wrist. No doubt there is a (iiffenaiee as 
to what is bofftting between a burly bellicose 
creature like Henry 11. an<l a dedicate young 
lady like Isaiira (h(;ogna ; and one vvoulil not 
wish to see those dainty wristf^of hors seamed 
and scarred by a falcon's claws. But a girl 
may not be l<‘ss ox(piisitely feminine for slight 
heed of artificial pret finesses. Isaura ha<l no 
need of pale bloodless hands to seem one of 
Nature’s highest grade of gentlewomen even 
to the most fastidious eyes. About her there 
w’fis a charm apart from hiM’incre beauty, and 
often disturlx’d instead of heightened by her 
mere intelleet : it consisted in a comlanation 
of exquisite artistic reliiiemeiit,an<l of a gene- 
rosity of eharaeter by which relinemeut was 
animated into vigour and warmth. 

The room, wdiich wiis devoted exclusively 
to Isaura, had in it much that spoke of the 
occupant. That room, when fii-st taken fur- 
nished, IkwI a good deal of the comfortless 
showiness which belongs to on 1 inary fur- 
nished apartments in hVance, especially in 
the Parisian suburbs, chiefly let for the sum- 
mer — thin limp muslin curtains that decline 
to draw, stiff lnah^gany chairs covered with 
yellow Utrecht velvet, a tall secretaire in a 
dark corner, an oval buhl-tabic set in tawrlry 
ormolu, islanded in the cemtre of a poor but 
gaudy Scotch c-arpet, and but one other table 
of dull walnut-w'ood, standing cloUiless bcfforc 
a sofa to match the chairs ; the eternal ormolu 
clock flanked by the two eternal ormolu 
candelabra on the dreary mautGlpiccc. Some 
of this garniture had been removed, others 
softened into cheeriness and comfort. The room 
somehow or other, — tlianks partly to a very 
moderate expenditure in pretty twills with 


pretty borders, gracefully simple table-coveij 
with one or tw'o additional small tables an] 
easy-chairs, tw'o simple vases filled wit 
flowers— thanks still more to a nameless ski! 
in re-arrangoment, and the disposal of tb 
slifrht knick-knacks iwd wcU-hound volume* 
wbicb, even in linvellinff, wonicu who hay 
cultivated the pleasures of taste carry a I k) 13 
W'ifh them, — had been coaxcnl into that qui<| 
harmony, that tone of consistent sulxluej 
colour, wiiieh corresponded with the charati 
tcristics of the inmate. Most people migb 
have been puzzled where to place the piano, j 
semi-grand, so as nof to take up too muej 
space in tlie little room ; but wdiere it wa 
placed it seemed so at. homo that you migh 
have supposed that the room had been hull 
for it. 

Thon^ arc two kinds of neatness — one i 
too evuicnt, and makes cvcrytliing aljout j 
seem trite and cold ajul stiff, .and anothe 
kind of iK'atncss disapp(‘ars from otir sight i‘ 
a satisfied scjisc of comjdetencss — like s(un 
ex<iuisite, simple, finished style of writing- 
an AiUlison's or a St. Pierre's. 

This last, sort of neatness belonged t 
Isaura, aiul luought to iiiiiul the. w'ell-kiiow’. 
line of Calnllus when on recrossing his threj 
Iiold lie invokes its w'el(;()nie — a line thus nj 
inelegantly translated by Liiigh Hunt — 'j 

“SiMile every on cheek of Homo.” ‘ 

I intreat the reader's pardon for this loik 
d(‘scri[)tivc digression ; but Isaura is one q 
those characters which are calle«l maiiy-sidcdu 
and therefore not. very easy to comprehend 
iShc gives us one side of hoi* character in he 
correspondence wa’th Madame de (Jrantmes 
nil, and another side of it in her own hom< 
with her Italian companion — half nurse, hal: 
chaperon. 

Monsieur Louvier is indeed veiw cour- 
teous,” siiid Isauiu, looking up from th< 
flowers with the diinjiled smile we havt 
noticed. “ But I think, Madre., t hat w’c shoulc 
do well to sta» at home on Satinxlay— 
not peacefully, for 1 owe 3 "ou your revengi 
at Knchre'' 

*• You can’t mean it, Piccola ! ” exclaimed 
the Signora in evident consternation. “ Staj 
at home! — whj' stay at home/ Euchre it 
very wtU when there is nothing else to do 
but change is pleasant — le bon JJieu likes it— 

• Ne caldo no gelo 
Itcstii iii.al In citilo.' 

And such beautiful ices one gets at M 
Jiouvier’s. Dili you taste the Pistachio ice' 
What line rooi^s, and so w'cll lit up ! — 1 adon 
light. And the ladies so beautifully dresse* 
- — one secs Die fashions. 8tay at homcr- 
pliiy at Euchre indeed I Piccola., you cannol 
be so cruel to yourself — you arc young.” 

“ BuL dear Madre^ just consider — w'e r.rc 
invited* because w'e are considered profes- 
sional singers ; your reputation as such is ol 
course established — mine is not ; but still 1 
shall be asked to sing as i was asked before 
and you know^ Dr. C — «— forbids me to do « 
except to a very .small audience ; and it i S( 
ungracious always to say ‘ i5o’ *, and hesidcf 
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id you not y6ni*sclf say, wlioii wo oamc 
way last time from M. Louvior’s, that it was 
pry dull-T-that yon knew nobody — and that 
Be Jadics had siioh superb toilettes that yon 

yt mortifieeJ — and ” 

zittof you talk idly, PU^ola — 
fery itlly. I was luortiiiod tliou in my Old 
lack Lyons silk ; but liavo 1 not boiiglit 
[ncc then my beautiful ({reek jacket — scarlet 
htl gokl lace? and why should 1 buy it if I 
pi not to show it ? ” . 

' “But, dear Madrc^ tlie jacket is certainly 
cry handsome, and will make an (iU'ect in a 
Ittle dintK'r at the Saverinsou Mrs. Morley's. 
lut in a great formal recepti('n like M. 

Ijouvior’s will it not look *’ 

I “Spleialid ! ’’ inteyi uptcd the Signora, 
i “ But sing Glare r " 

; “So much the better; did not. that great 
Jlnglish lady wear such a jacket, and flid not 
ivery one admire* • her— pbV tosto 'mridia che 
'onipasshme ? ” 

Isaura sighed. Now the jacket of tlui 
Signora was a subject of dis(iiiietiidc to her 
■riend. It so ha])pencd that a young Kiig- 
ifih lady of the highest rank ami the rar(*st 
)eaut.y had a])pear(‘d at M. l.ouvier’s, and 
pileed generally in the heau monde of Paris, 
D a Greek jacket that became her very much, 
piat jacket had fascinatc<l, at M. Louvier's, 
lie eyes of the Signora. P»iit of this Isaura 
Iras unaware, Tke Signora, on returning 
^inc from M. fiOnvier's, had certainly 
pimenteil much over rlio mesguin appearance 
U her old-fashioiied Italian habiliments com- 
pared with the brilliant toilette of the gay 
t^arisicunes ; and Tsaura — <put(‘ woman 
Enough to SYin])athize with woman in siu'li 
tivomanly vanities — proposed the next day to 
^owitli the Sig?]ora to one of the principal 
boiiturierrs of Paris, and suhif^t the Si.gnora's 
tJOstuiiK*. to tluj fashions <>£ the plaei*. Put 
the Signora Jiavirig pre<Iet(‘rniific<l on aGri’ek 
Ueket, and knowing \)Y instinct that. Isviura 
would bo disposed fo thwart that splendid ])!’(*- 
lilcetion, had artfully suggesrVed tliat it would 
Pe better to go to tlic, ccw/.«7vV’/v.' with Madame 
■^avarin.as being a uifu-e cx])erieneod adviser. 
J— and the eG?/p(i only held tw(f. 

J As Mailanie Savariri was about, the same 
^ige as the Signora, and dressed as lu'came 
her years, and in excellent taste, Isanra 
thought this an admirahle suggestion : and 
tjressing into lu*r chape rords haml a hilUt de 
ianqw siillh ii.-nt to re-e<piip her eap-d-pie, 
dismissed the subject from her mind. But 
^;hc Signora was much too cimuiug to submit 


her passion for the Greek jacket to the dis- 
couraging comments of Madame Sayarin. 
Mono])olizing the coupe^ she became absolute 
mistress of the situation. Slie went to no 
fashionable couturieres. She w'ent to a 
inagasim that she had Rccn advertised in the 
Petites AJfiches as supplying superb costumes 
for fancy brJ.l8 and amateur })crformers in 
jirivatc theatricals. She returned home 
1 rium|iliaiit, with a jacket still more dazzling 
to the eye than that of the English lady. 

When Isaura first beheld it, she drew back 
in a sort of sufiersl il ions terror, as of a comet 
or other blazing portent. 

Cosa stnpenda (stupendous thing I ) 
She might well he dismayed vvIkmi the Signora 
proposed to appear thus attired in M. Lon- 
vier's salon. What might be admired as 
coquetry of dress in a young beauty of rank 
so grt‘at that even a vulgarity in her wonkl 
he called disting nee, was certainly an amla- 
cioiis (“hallenge of ridicule in the elderly 
ei-derant music-teacl'.er. 

But how could Isaura. luav can any one of 
common liumnnity, say to a woman rcsolvcil 
upon wearing a ci*rtain <lross. “ Von are not 
young ami handsome enough for that.^”-— 
Jsaura could r)uly murmur, “For many 
reasons I would rather stay at home, dear 
Mad re 

“ Ah I I sec you are ashamed (if me.'’ said 
the Sigm*ra,in softiaied tones: “ very natural. 
AVIk'u tlic night iiigali* sings no more, slui is 
only an ugly brown bii’d,” and tlicri'witli the 
Signora. Veiiosta, seated hcrsi'lf submissively, 
and began to cry. 

(hi tliis Tsaupi sprang np, wound lua* anus 
round tlui Signora's in*ck, sootlu'd her with 
coaxing, kissed and jntied her, and ended by 
siiying, “ Of course we will go”; and, *‘ but 
Jet mo cliotise you another <tress-— a dark 
green velvet triiumcd with Idoiidc — blonde 
boconics you so well.” 

“No. no — I hale, green velvet; anybody 
can wear that. J*ieeola, I am not clever like 
thee; 1 cannot amuse myself like thee with. 
b(»oks. 1 a.m iuahircign land. J liave a. jieor 
hca<l. but I have a big lu'art ” (anotlier l>urst 
of t(‘ars) ; “and that big h(?art is set on my 
beantifid Gn'ck jack(*t.” 

•• I)(‘ari*st said fsaura. half wc<‘ping 

too. “ forgive me ; you are light. The ({reek 
jaek(‘t is splciiditl ; J siiall Ixi so ]Keasod to 
set; you w(*ar it. Poor Madre — so pleased to 
thiidv that in the hircign land yon are not 
without soiiicLhiiig that pleases youd' 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONPOBMABLY with his enpapfemcnts to 
mee 4 M. Louvier, Alain found himself on the 
day and at the hour named in M,. Gamlrin’s 
galon. On this occasion Madame (Jandrin 
did not appear. Her husband. was accustomed 
to give diners d^homw^s. The great man had 
not yet arrived. “ I think, Marc^uis,” sjiid M. 

' Gaiulrin, “that you will not regret having 
followed my advice : my reprcsentat ions* 
have disposal Louvier to regaixl j^ou with 
much favour, and he is certainly Hattered by 
being permiltod to make your personal 
acquaintance.” 

The aame had scarcely finished this little 
speech, xvhen M. Louvier was announced. 
He entered with a iK'aniing smile, which xlid 
not detract from liis imposing presence. His 
flatterers had told him Ihat he had a Lwjk of 
Louis Philippe; therefore he had sought to 
imitate (ho dress ainl the honliomw of that 
monarch of the middle class. He wore a 
wig, elaborately piled up, and shaped his 
whiskers in royal harmony with the royal 
wig. Al)ove all, h(‘ sludit'd that soeial frank- 
ness of manner witli which the able sovereign 
dispelled awe of his presi'iice or dixMid of his 
astuteness. Heeidedly he was a man very 
pleasant to converse and to deal with — so 
long as there s('-enied to him something to 
gain and nothing to lose by b<‘iiig ])ieasant.. 
He n^turnod Alain’s bow by a cordial olfer (»f 
both expansive Inuids, into tfie grasp of 
which tlie hands of lla* aristocrat uttcu’Iy dis- 
appeared. “ OharnuMl to make your accjuaiut- 
ance, Marquis — still moix*. eharnied if you will 
let me he useful during your sejoiir at Paris. 
Ma foi, excus(j my blunt ness, but you are a 
fort hean (far<;on. Monsieur, your father was 
a handsome man, hut yon \K*at him hollow. 
Gamlrin, m3" friend, woxild not ycai aiul I 
give halJf our fortunes for one y(?ar of tin's 
tine fellow’s 3"nuth spent at J*aris/ Pe.ste f 
what love-letters we should have, with no 
iieetl to bu3" them by hUlris de banque!" 
Thus he ran on, niueh to Alain’s confusion, 
till dinner was announeecl. Then there was 
• something in the frank bourgeois 

style wherewith be cx])aTided his napkin and 
twisted one end into his waistcoat — it. was 
so inaul3'arenuneiat ion of tlu^ fashions whieli 
a man so repandv in all circles might he sup- 
posed to bdluw ; — MS if he were both hH» 
great and too much in carnt'sl for such frivol- 
ities. He was evident 1}" a sincere bon virant, 
and M. Gandrin had no less evidently taken 
all requisite pains to gratify his taste. Tlie 
Montracliet served with the oysters was of 
precious vintage. That vin de madcre which 
accompanietl the potage d la bisque wo.ild 
have contented an American. Ami how 
radiant became liOuyier’s face, when amongst 
the entrees he came upon laitances de carpes! 
“ The best thing in the world,” he cried, “ and 
one gets it so seldom since the old Rochcr de 


Caucale'iias lost its renown. At private 
houses, what does one get now? — btdnc de 
poulet — flavourless trash. After all, Gandrin, 
when we lose the love-letters, it is some con- 
solation that laitances de. carpes and sauth 
d^foiegras .are still left to fill up the void in 
our hearts. Marquis, lieeil m3" counsel ; cul- 
tivate betimes the taste^for the talde : tliat 
and whist are the sole re*sources of declining 
3"cars. Vou never met inj' old friend Talley- 
rand — ah, no f lie was long before your time. 
He cultivated both, hut ho made (wo mis- 
takes. No man's intellect is perfect on all 
sides. Ho eouliued himself to one meal a 
da\', and lie never leanu'd to play well at 
whist. Avoid his errors, 1113' young friend — 
avf;id tiim. Gandiin. 1 guess this pinc-ajiple 
is Phiglish — it is superb.” 

“Vou are riLxht— :» | .resent from the Mar- 
quis of if 

“Ah ! instcjul (d‘ a fee, I wuger. The Mar- 
quis gives uothiug for nothing, dear man! 

I Droll pe<»])lc the Knglish. Vou hav(‘ never 
visited Phigland, 1 presume, cher lloehe- 
briant?” 

'Mu- afTahic fnuuicier bad idready m;ule vast 
progress in familiarity with his silent fellow- 
guest. 

When (ho diniKT was over and the three 
men hud re-entert'd the salon ftU’ cotree and 
liqueurs, Gandrin left T.oiivier and Alain 
alone, saying he was going to his cahinet, for 
cigars vvhieh lie could recommend. Then 
Louvier, lightly patting the Marquis on the 
slxmlder, said with wliat tlie French call 
cjlusion., — “ My dear Koehcbriant.yoiir father 
and I dul ut)t quite understand each other. 
H(' took a tone oi' grand siigneur that some- 
times wounded me; and I in turn was per- 
haps too rude i 11^ asserting m3" rights — as 
creditor, shall 1 say — no. as fcllow-eit izen ; 
amt Freneiimen are so vain, so over-susaqit- 
ihle — tire up at a woixl — take otienee when 
none is meant. We two, my <lear hoy, shoiikl 
be superior to such national foibh*s. — 

I havea morlgagi' on y'juir lauds. Wliy slioukl 
that thoughl mar our friemlsliip ? Almyage, 
though I am not 3’et old, one iit flattered if 
the young like us — pleased if we can oblige 
them, ami remove from tlieir career any little 
obstacle in its waN". Gandrin tolls me y'ou 
wish to consolidate all the charges on your 
estate into one »ii a lower rate of interest. 
Is it so I ” 

“ I am so advised,’’ said the Marquis. 

“And very rigidly advised ; come and talk 
with me about it some day next week. 1 hope 
to have large sum of money set free in a 
few days. Of course, mortgages on land don’t 
pay like speculations at the Bourse ; but I 
am rich enough to please myself. \Vc will 
see — wo will see.” 

Here Gandrin returned with the cigaist^ 
but Alain at that time never smoked^ ftljufe 
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Louvier excused himself, with a lau<,di and a 
aly wink, on tlie plea that he was j^oing 
pay his'rospocts — as doubt less ihntjoli gar^'Ofi 
Was to do, likewise? — to a dame 

who did not reckon Ihe smell of tobacco 
among: the perfumes of ffoubigfant or Arabia. 

“ Meanwhile,” a<lded Louvier, turning: to 
Gandrin, “ 1 have somethin" to say to you on 
business about the contract for i hat new street 
of mine. >Jo Iiurry— after our 3 'onn" friend 
has ffone to his ‘ assignat i«)n.’ ” 

Alain could not niisintta prc't tlie hint ; and 
in a few inoincnls took leave of liis host more 
surprised than <lisappointe<l that thetinancier 
had not invited hiih. as Graham had assumed 
he would, to liis .vc/M* the followirjg evenin". 

When Alain was "one. Louvier's jovial 
manrter <lisai)pcared also, and became blu illy 
rude rather thaiv bluntly cordial. 

‘ Gandrin, what did 3^011 mean by saj’ing 
that that 3 ''oun" man was no mmoadin! 
Muscadin — arutocrate — oll’ensive from top 
to toe.” 

“ You amaz(i me — you seemed to take to 
him so cordially.” 

“And ju-ay, were you too blind to remark 
with what cold reservi; he r(*spoiided to mv* 
condescensions’ How he wim'cd when 1 
called liim Kochebriant 1 hc»w he coloured 


when I called him ‘dear boy 1 ’ These aristo- 
crats think we ou"ht to thank thcpi. on our 
knees when they take our mone 3 ^,‘and” — 
here Louvier’s face darkenal — “seduce our 
women.” 

“ Monsieur Louvicr, in all France I do not 
know a {rreater aristocrat than yourself.” . 

I doi.'It know whether M. Gandrin tieant 
Hint speccli as a compliment, 1 ut M. Louvier 
took if as such — laui^Jied complaecntjy and 
rubbed his hands. “Ay, ay, milHovnarrefs 
are the real ari>t(x*i’ats, lor tlicy have power, 
as my ht>au Marquis will soon find. I must 
bid 3 ^ou gjood-night. Of course 1 shall see 
Madame Gandrin and yourself to-morrow. 
Prepare for a motley fral horin" — lots of demo- 
crats and forci"ncrs. with artists and authors, 
and such cre.ntures.” 

“Is that the reason why you did not invite 
the Marquis ? ” 

“ To be sui-e ; T would not shock so pure a 
Lc"itimist by contact with the sf)ns of the 
people, and make liim still colder to myself.. 
No ; when lie conics to my luuise he shall 
meet lions and rirrurs oi the hunt fou, who 
will pla^' info my hands l>y fcachiii" him how 
to ruin himself in the cpiickcst iiianner and 
in tlie genre Jiegence, Hon soir^ man 

x'ieUtC," 


0 riAPT 

Thu next night Graham in vain looked 
round for Alain in Id. Louvier’s salnfis,i\ud 
inisscnl his liigh-hrcd mien aii<I melancholy 
couijtcnanc(\ M. licaivier had been for .seine 
four years a childh ss vvidt-wer, but bis rc<*ep- 
tions were not tlie less nunierou^ly attciKlc<I, 
nor his establishment less maim i liccnt ly monte 
for the absence of a presiding lady : very 
much the contrary ; it was notieoalfie liow 
much he had increased his status aiul prestige 
as a social jicrsonage since the deafli of his 
imlamented spouse. 

To say trutli, she had been ratliiir a heavy 
drag on his triumphal car. Sla; had been the 
heiress of a man who ha<l amassed a gre^at 
deal of money; not in the liigher walks of 
commerce, but in a retail trade. 

Louvier himself was the son of a rich 
nionej'-lender : he ha<l ciitcrc<l life with an 
ample fortune and an intenso dc.sire to be 
admitted into those more brilliant circlo.s in 
which fortune can be diR.sipaf.e<l with erlat. 
He might have attained this objciit but for 
the friendly countenance of a young nolde 
who was then 

“The glass of fashion and the mould of form.’* 

But- this young noble, of whom later we shall 
more, came suddenly to grief ; find When j 


R n VT. 

1 the money-lender’s son lost that potent pro- 
tector, ilie ilaiulics, previously so civil, showed 
hull a very cold .slioiddcr. 

li«nivicr then became an aiileiit deniocrat, 
and recruited the fortune he had impaired by 
the aforesaitl marriage, launched into colossal 
s])Ccuhitions, and b(?camc enormously rich. 
His asjarations for social rank now revived, 
but his wife sailly interfered with them. She 
was thrift 3 ' by nature ; sxniipathizcd little 
witli her husband’s geniii.s for accumulation ; 
alwa 3 ^s said he would end in a hospital ; hatwl 
llcpublicaus ; dcspisoil authors and artists; 
and by the ladies of the hrau monde was pro- 
nouncc<l common and vulgar. 

So long as she lived, it was impossible for 
T.ouvicr to realize his ambition of having one 
of the salons which at Pa r is c.stablish celebrity 
and position. He could not then command 
tliose ailvantages of wealth which he espe- 
cially' covcteil. He was eminently successful 
ill doing this now. As soon as she was safe 
in Pure la Chaise, he enlarged liis hotel by 
the purcliasc and annexatirm of an adjoining 
house ; redecorated and ref urnishcil it, and in 
this task displayed, it must be said to his 
credit, or to that of the administrators he 
selected . for the purpose, a nobleness of taste 
rarely exhibited now-a-days. His collection 
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of pictures was not large, and consisted ex- 
clusively of the French school, ancient and 
modern, ior in all things Louvier affected the 
put riot. But each of tlioae pictures was a 
gem ; such Watteaus, such Greuzes, such land- 
scapes by Bate], ami, above all, such master- 
pieces by Ingres, Horace Vernct, and Dcla- 
ioeh^*wero worth all the doubtful originals 
of Flemish and Italian art which make the 
ordinary Ix)ast of private collectors. 

These pictures oeeiipieU two rooms of 
mcKlerate size, built for their recej)tion, and 
lighted from above. I'he great galo/i to which 
•lli(*y led contained treasures scarcely less 
precuous ; the walls were cov(;red with the 
richest silks whi<;h the looms of Lyons could 
produce. Every piece of furniture here was 
a work of art in its way : console-( aides of 
Florentine mosaic, inlaid with ))earl and 
lapis-lazuli ; cabinets in which the excpiisito 
designs of the renaistsance were carved in 
ebony ; colossal vases of Russian malachite, 
but wrought by French artists. J’he very 
knick-knacks scattered carelessly about the 
room might have been admired in the cabinets 
of tlie Palazzo Pitti. Reyond this room lay the 
salle de danxfi, its ceiling painted by * * * , 
supported by white marble columns, the 
glazed balcony an<l the angles of the room 
tilled with tiers of exotics. In the dining- 
room, on the same iloor, on the other side of 
the laiidiug-placo, were stored in glazed 
buffets, not only vessels and salvers of plate, 
silver and gold, but nn»re cosily still, matcli- 
less specimens of SevRS and liiiiiogos, and 
mediicval variolies of Venetian gla.ss. On 
t be ground-tloor, which o])cne<t on tiu; lawn 
of a large garden, Louvier hml^his suite (*f 
j)rivate a])artments, furnished, as he sJiid, 
“simply, aeeording to English notions of 
comfort.'’ Englislnnen wouM have sai<l, 
“ac<’ording to French notions of luxury.’ 
Enough of thesedetails,whi<‘h a writer cannot 
give without feeding himself s<»inewhat vul- 
garized ill doing so, bill without a. louse 
general idea of whieli a reader would not 
have an aecurale conception of s<»mething 
not vulgar — of something grave, historiral, 
])osslbly tragical, tlu' existence of a Parisian 
miU'ionnnire at the, date of tins narrative. 

TJic evidence of wealth was everywhere 
manifest at M. liouvier’s, but it was every- 
•where refin(;d by an equal <jvideni.*e of taste. 
The ajiartments ilevote<l to hospitality 
ministered to the deliglited study of artists, 
to whom free access was given, and of whom 
two or three might be seen daily in the 
‘•show-rooms,” eopying pictures or taking 
sketches of rare articles of furniture or 
effects for ])alatiaTi interiors. _ ^ . 

Among the things whiidi rich English vis- 
itors of Paris most coyi'ti'd to see was M. 
Louvier's hotel; and few among the ri<*licst 
left it without a sigh of envy and despair. 
Only ill siudi London houses as belong to a 
Sutherland or a Holford could oiir metropolis 
exhibit a sjilendour as opulent and a taste 
as relined. 

M. Louvier had his set evenings for poj)- 
iiJar assemblies. At th?se wtu’o ent(*r- 
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taincii the Liberals of every sh^e, from 
tricolor to rouge, with the artists aud 
writers most in' yo^ue, pHe-mHe with dec- 
orated di/)iomatists, ex-ministers, OrJeanists, 
and Jicpublicans, distinguished foreigners, 
plutocrats of the Bourse, and lions male and 
female from the arid nurse oC that race, the 
Chaiissce d'Antin. Of his more select re- 
unions something will be said later. 

^“And linw d(X)s tills poor J’aris metamor- 
phosed jilease Monsieur V'ane ? ” asked a 
Freiiehinaii with a handsome, intelligent 
countenance, very carefully dressed, tlaingli 
in a somewhat bygone fashion, and carrying 
off his tenth lustrum willi»an air too sjirightly 
to evince any sense (d‘ I he weight. 

This gentleman, the Vicomtc! de Breze, was 
of good birth, and had a legitimate right to 
his title of Viconite, which is more than can 
he said of many vieoiiites one meets at Paris, 
lie had no other property', however, tlian a 
principal share in an influential journal, to 
which he was a lively and sparkling con- 
tributor. In bis youth, iiiuler the reign of 
Louis Pliilippe, he had been a chief among 
literar 3 - exquisites, aud Balzac was said to 
have taken him more than once as liis model 
for those brilliant young vauriem who ligure 
in the great novelist’s comedy of “Human 
Life.” The Vieomle's fashion expired with 
the Orleauist dynasty. 

“ Is it })ossi)>le, my dear Yieomte,” an- 
swered Graliam, ••not to bif pleased with a 
capital so marvellously cmbellisluid ” 

•• Embellished it may he to foreign eyes,'* 
saul the Vicomte, sigliiiig, “ hut not. imj»roved 
to the taste of a I’arisiaii likiiuic. 1 miss tlic 
iU*,ar Paris td' ol<l — the, streets associated with 
my hi‘uit.r jourx are no inor(‘. Is there not 
sometliing drearily niunotonoiis in these 
intcniiinable peiv[)L‘ftivt*s / Jlovv frightfully 
the wa\" lengtljens lud'ore one's eyes ! In tlie 
twists and lairves of- the oKl I’aris one was 
relieved from the paiii of seeing how far one 
had to go from one spot to another — each 
tortuous street had a separate idio'^yncrasy ; 
what pict urescjiie dT\ersi lies, what iiUerestiiig 
recoIUM't ions— all swrpt awa^’ ! A/on JJieu ! 
and what f«>r I ]\Iiles of hor'ut facade » staring 
and glaring at one wit li goggle-eyed ])itiless 
wiiulnws. llnnse-R'iits tri'blcd ; and tlie 
coiiheioiisness that, if y«Hi venture, to grumble, 
underground railways, like concealed volca- 
noes, can hurst forth on yon at aii^' moment 
with an eruption of bayonets and muskets. 
This maudit empire seeks to keep its hold on 
France much as a grand seigneur seeks to 
euehain a nymph of the ballet, tricks her out 
in lincry and bajildes, ami insures her iuli- 
deliiy the moment he fails to satisfy" her 
wliims," 

#'* Yieomte,'’ answered (iraliain, “ I haveliad 
the honour to know you since I was a small 
hoy at a preparatory school home for the 
holidays,^ ml you were a great guest, at my' 
father's country-house, ^'ou were then Jcic 
as one of the mo.<t promising writers among 
the young men of the day, especially favoured 
by the jirinees of tin; reigning family. I shall 
rjever forget the impressiou made on mo by 
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TOUT brilliant appearance' and yaur no less 
telliant talk.” 

€69 heaux jdurs! ee hon Louis 
Philippe^ ce cliev petit JoimUle^^' sighed the 
Vicnmtc. 

“B\it at that day you compared le hon 
Louis Philippe to Kobert Macaire. You de- 
scribed all his sons, including, no doubt, ee 
cher petit Joinville^ in terms of resentful 
contempt, as so many plausible gamins whom 
Robert Macaire was training to cheat the 
public in the interest of the family firm. I 
remember my father saying to 3 'ou in answer, 
‘ No royal house in Kuroj)e has more sought 
to develop the literature of an epoch, and to 
signalize its represent at ives by social respect 
and official honours than that of the Orleans 
dynasty ; j'Oii, M. dc Breze, tlo Imt imitate 
your elders in seeking to <lestroy the dynasty 
under which ypijfiourish ; slumhl yousueceeci, 
you hommes de plume will be tlic tirst sufferers 
and the loudest complaincrs.’ ” 

Cher Monsieur said the Vioomte, 

smiling complacently, ‘“j^our fatlier did mo 
great honour in classing me with Vidor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, Emile dc Girard in, ami 
the other stars of tlic Orleans galax^^ includ- 
ing our friend here, M. Savarin. A very 
superior man was your father.” 

“And,” said Savarin, who, being an Orlean- 
ist, hatl listened t o G raham's speeeli wit h an ap- 
proving smile— “aiul if 1 remember right, 
my dear Dc Brize, no one was more brilli- 
antly severe than yourself on poor De Tiamar- 
tine and the Republic that sueoeedod Louis 
Philippe ; no one more em})liatically ex- 
prcsscii the 3 'earning desire for another Napo- 
leon to restore order at home and renown 
abroad. Now you have got am^tlu r Napo- 
leon.” 

“And I w.ant change for my Napoleon,” 
said Dc Br 6 z«*, laughing. 

“My dear Viconvte,” said Graham, “one 
thing wc may all grant, that in culture and 
intellect you are far superior to the mass of 
your fellow- Parisians ; tl^\t you are therefore 
a favourable tyj)e of their political diaraotcr.” 

“ Ah^ mon cher^ rous etes trop aimahle'' 
“And therefore T venture to say this, if the 
archangel Gabriel were permitted to descend 
and form the best government for France 
that the wisdom of a seraph could devise, it 
would not be two years — I doubt if it would 
be six months — "before out of this Paris, 
which you call the Foyer des Idees, wouhl 
emerge a powerful party, adorned by j^oursclf 
and other hommes de plume, in favour of a 
revolution for the iKuiefit of ce bon Satan and 
ce cher petit Beelzebub.” • 

“ What a pretty vein of satire you liavC, mon 
said tlie Vicointe, good-humouredly; 

“ there is a sting of truth in your \dttieisifi. 
Indeed, I must send you some articles of mine 
in which I have said much the sairnf thing — 
les heaux esprits se rejwontrent. I’he fault 
of us French is impatience — desire of change ; 
but then it is that desire which keeps the 
world going and retains our place at the head 
^ it, -However, at this time we arc all living 
bur money to keep up with it, and 


too slow for our-intellect not to flag! ’ Wo vie 
with each othw on the road to ruin, for in 
literature all the old paths to fame are shut 
up.” 

Here a tall gentleman, with whom the 
Vicomte liad been conversing before he 
accosted Vane, and who had remained beside 
l>e BrCi. 5 i listening in silent attention toy this 
colloquy, interposed, speaking in the slow 
voice of one* accustomed to measure his words, 
‘ and w'ith a slight but unmistakable German 
accent— Tlicre is that, M. de Br 6 z 6 , which 
makes one think gravely of what you say so 
lightly. Viewing things with the unpre- 
judiced eyes of a foreigner, I recognize much 
for which France should be grateful to the 
Emperor. Under his sway her material re- 
sources have been marvellously augmented ; 
her conniK-Tcc has been plaeetl by the treaty 
with England on sounder foundations, and is 
daily exhibiting richer life ; her agriculture 
has madtj a prodigious atlvanec wherever it 
has allowcul room for capitalists, and escaped 
from t he curse of petty allotments and pea- 
sant-proprietors — a curse which would have 
ruiiKHl any country less blessed by nature; 
turbulent factions have been quelled ; internal 
order maintained; the external prestige of 
FraiKJC, np at least to the date of the Mexican 
war, iner(?ased to an extent that might satisfy 
even a Frenchman’s amour propre ; and her 
advance in civilization has been manifested 
by the rapid creation of a naval power which 
should ])nt England on her mettle. But, on 
the other hand ” 

“ Ay, on the other hand,” said the Vieointc. 

“ On I lie otlier band there arc in the impe- 
rial system Vwo causes of decay and of rot 
siJentiy at work. They may not be the faults 
of the Emperor, but they are such misfortunes 
as may cause the fall of the Empire. The 
tirst is an absolute divorce between tbe poli- 
tical sj’^stem and the intellectual culture of 
the nation. The tlironc and the system rest 
oil univm’sal suffrage — on a suff’rage which 
gives to classes the most, ignorant a power 
that preponderates over all the liealth;; ele- 
ments of knowledge. It is the tendency of 
all ignorant miilt.it udes to personify them- 
selves, JUS it; were, in one individujil. They 
cannot comprehend you when j^ou argue for 
Si ]>rinciple ; they do comprehend j'ou when 
you tjilk of a name. The Enipci\»r Napoleon ' 
is to them a name, and the prefects and offi- 
cials who influence their votes are paid for 
incorporating all principles in the shibboleth 
of that single name. You have thus sought 
the well-spring of a political system in the 
<lecpcst stratum of popular ignorance. To 
rid jiopular ignorance of its normal revolu- 
tionary bias, the rural peasjints rire indoc- 
triiicd with the eonservjitisni that comes from 
tlie fear whi(;h appertains to property. They 
have their roods of land or t heir shares in a 
national loan. Thus you estrange the crassi- 
tude of an ignorant democracy still more 
from the intelligence of the educated classes 
by combining it with the most selfish and 
abject of all the jipprehensions that are 
ascribed to aristocracy aud wealth, What is 
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thus embedded in^he depths of your society 
makes itself shown on the sui'face. Napoleon 
111. has been compared to Augustus; and 
there are many startling similitudes between, 
them in character and in fate^ Each succeeds 
to the heritage of a great name that hjid con- 
trived to unite autocracy with the popular 
cause. • Each subdued all rival competitors, 
and inaugurated despotic rule in. the luime of 
freedom. Each mingled enough of steruncss 
with ambitious will to stain with bloodshed 
the commencement of his power ; but it 
would be an absurd injustice to fix tlie same 
(fcgrec of condemnation on the coup d'etat 
as humanity fixes on the earlier cruelties of 
Augustus. Each, once firm in his seat, became 
mild and clement ; Augustus perhaps from 
policy, Napoleon ill. from a native kindli- 
ness of disposition which no fair critic of 
character can fail to acknowlc<lgc. Enough 
of similitudes ; now for one salient <lilTer- 
ciiec. Observe how earnestly Augustus strove 
and how completely he su(;ceedcd in the task, 
to rally rouiul him all the leading intellects 
in every grade and of (ivery parly — the fol- 
lowers of Antony, the friends of Unit us — 
every great captain, every great statesman, 
every groat writer, ('very man who could hnid 
a ray of mind to his own ifulian eoiistella- 
tion, and make the age of Augustus fin era in 
the annjils of human intellect and genius. 
But this has not been the goo<I fortune of 
your Emperor. The result of his system has 
been th(j suppression of intellect in every 
<lepartmcnt. lie has rallicnl round him not 
one groat statesman ; his praises arc hymned 
by not one great poet. The releh^'ites of a 
i^irmcr day stand aloof ; or, preternng exile 
to constrained allegianee, assail him with 
uuromiUing missiles from llicir asylum in 
for«;ign shores. His reign is sterile of new 
eclebnth. 'J’he few that arise enlist them- 
selves against him. Whenever he shall ven- 
ture to give full freedom to the press and to 
the legislature, the intclleet thus suppressed 
or thus hostile will burst forth in eolleetiHl 
volume, liis jiartisfiiiH have not been trained 
and disciplined to meet such assailants. They 
will be as weak as no doubt tlu-y will be 
violent. And the worst is, that the intellect 
thus rising in mass against him will lie 
warped and distorted, like captives who, 
befiig kept in »hains, e.xcrciso their limbs, in 
cscfipiiig, ill vehement jumps without definite 
ftbjeet. The directors of emaneipalod opinion 
may thus be terrible enemies to the Imperial 
Government, but they will be very unsafe 
councillors to France.* Concurrently with 
this divorce between the Imperial system and 
the national intellect — a <livorce so complete 
.th^t even your salons have lost their wut, and 
even your caricatures tlunr priint — a corrup- 
tion of manners which the Empire, I own, 
did not originate, but inherit, has become so 
common that every one owns and noboiiy 
blames it. The gorgeous ostentation of the 
Court has perverted the habits of the people. 
The intelligence obstructed from other vents 
betakes itself to speculating for a fortune; 
and the greed of gain and the passion for 


show are sapping the noblest elements of the 
old French- manhood. Public opinion stamps 
with no opprobrium a minister or favourite 
who profits by a job ; and I fCar that you will 
find that jobbing piirvadcs all your adminis- 
trative departments.” 

“All Very true,” sakl l)c Breizt^, with a 
shrug of the shoulders and in a tone of levity 
that seemed to ridicule the assertion he 
'Volunteered ; “ Virtue and Honour banished 
iruin courts and salons and the cabinets of 
authors, ascend to fairer heights in the attics 
of ouvriers." 

“ The ouvriersy ouvriers ^f Paris I crial 
this terrible Gcnnaii, 

“Ay, Monsieur Ic (Jomte, what can you say 
against our ouvriers i^ A German count can- 
not condescend to learn anything about ees 
petites gens." 

“Monsieur,” replied the German, “in the 
eyes of a statesman there are wo petit es genS^ 
and in those of a \)\\[\oi^o])\\e\' or 2>etites ehoses. 
We in Germany havii too many difficult 
problems alfeeting our winking classes to 
sidve, not to bavc imliiccil me to glean all the 
information I can as to the ouvrirrs of Paris. 
They have among them men of aspirations as 
nobl(‘ as can animate the souls of philoso- 
phers and poets, jjerhaps not the less noble 
liei’auso coniiiionsense and experieuee cannot 
follow their flight. Put, as a body, the 
ourriees of I’aris have not befti elevated in 
political morality by the benevolent aim of 
the EmpiTor to find them ample work and 
good wages independent of tlui natural laws 
tliat rcgul.'ite the markets of labour. Accus- 
tomed thus to consider the State bound to 
maintain thi'in, (be moment the Stale fails 
in that impossililo task, they will accommo- 
date their honesty to a rush upon properly 
under tlu; name of t^iu ial reform. Have you 
not iioti(!etl how largely inci’casc'tl within the 
last few years is the number of those who 
cry oul , ‘ f.a Projirivte- e'est le vol ’ Have 
you considered the raj)iil growth of the inter- 
national Associ.'ition 1 do nut say that for 
all these evils the Empire is exclusively 
responsible. To a certain degreo they are 
found in all rich communities, esjiecially 
where ilcinoeraey is iimrc or less in the 
ascendant. To a certain extent they exist in 
the large towns of Germany ; they arc con- 
spicuously increasing in Englaiul ; they arc 
acknowlc<lged to be dangerous in the United 
States of Ainerica ; they are, I am told on 
go(xl authority, making themselves visible 
uith the spreail of civilization in liiissia. 

I But under the French Empire they liave be- 
I come glariiigly rampant, and I venture to 
preilict that the day is not far olf when the 
rot at work throughout all layers and strata 
of Preneh society will insure a fall of the 
fabric, at the sound of whicli the world will 
ring. • 

“There is many a fair and stately tree 
which continues to throw out its leaves and 
rear its crest till suddenly the wind smites it, 
and then, and not till then^thc trunk which 
seems so solid is found to be but the rirnl to a 
iimss of crumbled jiowdcr,” 
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“Monsieur Ic Conitc,” said the Vicomte, 
“you arc a severe critic and a luf?ubrious 
prophet. But a German is so safe from 
revolution that lie takes alarm at the stir of 
movement which is the normal state of the* 
French vftprit,'^ » 

“ French esprit may soon evaporate into 
Parisian letise. As to Gciiiiany heinpr safe 
from revolution, allow" me to rojjcal. a siiyiiiff 
of Goethe’s — but has M. lo V'jcomte ever hearil 
of Goethe ? ” 

“Goe.f he, of course — tresjoli verirainy 

“Goethe said lo some one wlio was rnakin" 
much the sainct remark as yourself, ‘ We 
Germans i\re*in a state of revolution now', hut 
w’c do things so slowly tliat. it will be a hundred 
years before the (rermans shall tind it out. 

wdien complete*!, it will be the p^reatest 
revolution sopioty has yet se(‘n, and will last 
like the other revolutions that, hegiuniii", 
scarce noticed, in Germany, have trausforme*! 
the world.*” 

M. Ic Comte! Germans trans- 
formed the world 1 What revolutions do you 
speak of ? ” 

“ The invention of gunpow'der, the inven- 
tion of printin'?, and the expansion of a monk’s 
quarrel w'kh his Pope into the Lutheran re- 
volution.” 

Here the German paused, and asked the 
Vicomte to introduce him to Vane, which l)c 
Br^z^. did by« the title of Count von Kudo- 
sheim. On hearing Vane's name, the Count 
inquired if he were related to tlie orator and 
statesman, George GraJiam Vane, w'hosc! opi- 
nions, uttered in Parliament, w'ere still autho- 
ritative among G(:rman thinkers. This com- 
pliment to his deceased father immensely 
gratified but at the same time consitlorably 


surprised, -the Englishman. His father, no 
tlouht, had been a man of much influence in 
the British llouscof Commons — ^a very weighty 
Speaker, and, W'hile in office, a lirst-rate ad^ 
mhiist.rator , • but Englishmen know wdiat a 
Itouse of Commons reputation is — how fugi- 
tive, how little cosmopolitan; that a German 
count should ever have heard of his^father, 
delighletl, but amazed him. In stating him- 
.self to be the son of George G raham Vane, he 
iiitimaUHl not only the delight, hut the amaze, 
wdth the frank savoir vivre wdiieh was one of 
his salient charaeteristies. 

“Sir,” replied the German, speaking ih 
correct English, hut still with his national ao 
eeni, “ every Gorman reared to political service 
stuilies England as the school for )U'actieaI 
thought distinct from impracticable theorit's. 
Long may you allow' us to do so ; only excuse 
me one remark ; never let the seltish element 
of the practical supersede the generous ele- 
ment. Your father never did so in his 
speeches, and therefore w'c admired him. At 
the present day w"c don’t so much care to 
study Phiglish speeches. They may be insular, 
— they are not European. I honour England ; 
Heaven grant that you may not be making 
SJul mistakes in the belief that you can long 
remain England if you cease to ho European.” 
Ilcrew’ith the German bow'cd, not uncivilly — 
on the contrary, somew’hat ceremoniously — 
and disappeared with a Pjaissiau Secretary 
of EiidjHssy, w’liose arm lie linked in his own, 
into a room less frequented. 

“Vieoiiito, who and what is your German 
count asked Vnne. 

“ A solemn ]K*dant,” answ'orcd the lively 
VicornU* — -“a German count, quo voulez-voui 
do pl u s / ” 


C II A PTE II VII. 


A LITTLE later Graliam foniul himself 
alone amongst the crow'd. Attracted by the 
sound of music, he had strayed into one of 
the rooms w'heuce it came, and in which, 
though his r.angc of acquaintance at P.ari.s 
was, for an Englishman, large and .sojm-wliat 
miscellaneous, he Tecoj»-nized no familiar 
countenance. A lady w'as playing the ]>iaiio- 
forte — playing remarkabiv W’cll — witli .'iccn- 
rate science, with that equal lightness and 
strength of finger which produces liri'h’ancy 
of I'xecutioiu But to apprcciali? her iiiusii* 
one shoidd he miisi(*al onc\ scU'f (t wantcti 
the <*harm that fascinates the liuinitiated. 
'rho guests in tin* room were musi.*al I'oiinois- 
— a eliiis wi-h whom Graha: « Vane ha<l 
iii)thing in comiium. Even if h- bail been 
inure capable of enjoying the cxcclleiujo of 
the player's perfnrma nee t he glance hedireete*! 


towaiils licr would have sufficed to chill hjm 
into iii*lifi‘ercTu*e. She w'as nnt young, and 
with prominent features and puckered skin, 
was twisting her facie into strange sonti- 
iiK'iital grimace's, ns if terribly overcome by 
tin; ])cauly .'nid }»atlios of her ow'ii melodies. 
To add t<» Van(‘'s displea.surc, .slic w'ns flres.s<id 
in a c*(»stiime wholly antagonistic to his views 
of the l)eeoming — in a Grec'k jacket, of gold 
and scarlet, contrasted by a Turkish tur- 
ban. 

.Miillering, “What she-moimtehank have 
we here.'” he sank into a clhair kihiiul the 
iloor. aiul fi‘11 into aiiahnonmd reverie. PVnm 
this was arousetl by the cessation of th» 
music, and the hum of subdued approbation 
by* which it w'as follow'od. Above the hum 
swelled the impo.sing voice of M. Louvier, 
he rose from a seat on the other skle of 
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piano, by which his bulky form had been 
partially concealed. 

“ Bravo ! perfectly played— excellent I Can 
we not persuaLle your charming young coiinti y- 
womau to gralily us even by a single song I ” 
’’Then turning askle and addressing some one 
else invisible to Graham, he saitl, “ Does that 
tyrannical doctor still compel you to silence, 
Mademoiselle / ” 

A voice so sweetly mtxlulated, tliat if there 
were any sarcasm in the woids it was lost in 
the softness of pathos, answered, “ Nay, M. 
Louvier, he rathei' overtasks the words at my* 
comiaaTul in thankfulness to those who, like 
yourself, so kindly iiigard me as something 
else than a singer.'* 

It was not the she-mountebank who thus 
spoke. Graham rose and looked roun<l with 
instinctive curiosity. He met the face that 
lie said had haunted him. She too had risen, 
standing near the piano, with one hand ten- 
derly resting on the she-mountobaek's scarlet 
and gilded shoulder ; — the face that haunted 
him, and yet willi a difference. There was a 
faint blush on the clear pale chot'k, a soft yet 
playful light in tlio grave <lark-bliic eyes, 
which IkuI nyt been visible in the coiinte- 
iKinco of the young lady in the pearl -colon red 
robe. Graham did not hoar Louvier s reply, 
though no doubt it was loud enough for liiiu 
to hear. .He sank again into r<.‘vcrie. Other 
giuists now came into the room, among them 
Frank i\Ioi’Iey, styled Oolonel — (eminent 
milib'iry titles in the United fatales do not 
tihvHVs denote eminent military services;— a 
wealthy Amorkjan, and his sprightly and 
bcautitSd wife. The (Vffonel was .a clev('r 
innii, ratlior stiff in in's d(‘portnionl,and grave 
in spof*}*!!, but l)y no means without a vein of 
dry Iniinonr. By the French ho wtis estt'O.ined 
a high-bred specimen of the kind of grand 
seigneur which democrat ic ro])ublics engcndcp. 
He s[)oke French like a Parisian, had an im- 
posing presence, and spent a groat deal t)f 
money with the elegance of a man of taste 
and the generosity of a man of lieart. His 
high breeding was not quite so well under- 
stoml by the English, because the English arc 
apt to judge breeding by little conventional 
rules not observed by the American Uolomd. 
He liatl a slight nasal twang, and introduced 
“sy” with retlundant oereraoiiy in addressing 
Englishmen, hftwever intimate he might be 
with them, and had the habit (perhaps with 
a sly intention to startle or puzzle ihem) of 
adorning his style of conversation with quaint 
Americanisms. ^ 

Nevertheless, tlie genial amiability and the 
inherent dignity of Ids eharticter made him 
acknowdcclged as a thorough gentleman by 
every Englishman, however coiivoiilional in 
tastes, who became admitted into his intimate 
acquaintance. 

Mrs. Morlcy, ten or twelve years younger 
than her husband, had no nasal twang, had 
employed no Americanisms in her talk, which 
was frank, lively, .and at times eloquent. She. 
had.' a gre.at ambition to be esteemed of a mas- 
culine understanding : Nature unkindly frus- 
trated that ambition in rendering her a model 


of feminine jp-acc. Graham was intimately 
acquainted with Colonel Morley ; and with 
Mrs. Morley had contracted one of those cor- 
dial fric'ndships, which, perfectly free alike 
•from polite tiirtation nud Platonic attach- 
ment, do sometimes spring up between per- 
sons of opposite sexes witliout the slightest 
danger of ehangiiig their honest, character 
Jnto imwbid sentimentality or unlawful pas- 
sion. The Morli ys stopped to accost Graham, 
but tlie lady had scarcely said three words to 
him, before, catching sight of the haunting 
face, she ilarted tovards it. Her husViand, 
less emotional, bowed at the distance, ami 
said, “ To rny taste, sir, tlie Signofina Cicogna 
is the loveliest girl in tlie present hee^ anti 
full of mind, sir.” 

“Singing mind,” sakl Graham, sarcastf-, 
rally, and in the ill-miturcd uiipulse of a 
man striving to cheek liis inclination to 
admire. • . . 

“ I have not heard her sing,” replied the 
American, firyly ; “and the words ‘singing 
mind ’ arc doubtless accurate English, since 
y<ai einplny them : but at Pioston tlie colloc.a- 
tinn would 1 j(‘ deemed barl)arous. You fly off 
the handle. The epithet, sir, is not in concord 
V ith the subslant ive.” 

“ Boston wonl<l 1 <* in the right, my tlear 
(N>lonel. I stand rebuked ; mind has little 
to do with singing.” 

‘'1 take k-ave to deny that, vir. You fire 
into the wrong ffock. and would not hazard 
the n iiiaik if you had conversed as 1 have 
with SigiKU’ina Uicogna.” 

Befoie Graham could answer, Signorina 
Cicogna stood before him leaning lightly on 
Mrs. Moi'lcy’s arm. 

“ Frank, you must take us into the refresh- 
iiKint-room,” said Mrs. Morley to her husband ; 
and then, turning to Gmliam, added, “Will 
you help to make way for us?” 

Graliam bowed, and oiTeieil his arm to the 
fair speaker. 

“ said she, taking her husband’s. “ Of 
course you know tlu* Signorina, or, as we 
usually (!all her Mademoiselle Cicogna. No ’? 
Allow* me to present you — Mr. Graham Vane 
— Mademoiselle (h’cogna. M.aclernoiselle speaks 
English like a native.” 

And thus abruptly Graham was introducul 
(o the owner of the haunting face. He hud 
livetl too much in the great world all his life 
to retain the innate shyness of an English- 
man, but he certainly was confused and em- 
barrasse<l when his eyes met Isaura’s, and he 
felt her ham! on his arm. Before quitting 
the room she pauso<l and looked back — 
Graham’s look followed her owm, and saw be- 
hind them the lady with the se.arlet jacket 
escorted by some portly and decorated con- 
noisseur. Isaura’s face brightened to another 
kind of brightness — a pleased and tender 
light. ^ 

“ Poor dear Madre^' she murmured to her- 
self in Italian. 

“ Madre^^ echoed Graham, also in Italian, 

* Tke, a common expression in “the West” for • 
meeting or gathciiug ut people. 
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I have been misinformed, then : that lady is 
your mother.” 

Isanra laughed a pretty low silvery laugh, ' J 
and replied in English, “She is not my 
mother, but 1 call her Madre, for I know no 
name more loving.” 

Graham was touclied, and said gently, 

“ Your own mother was evidently very dear 
to you.” i 

Isaura’s lip quivered, and she made a slight 
movement .as if she would have withdrawn 
her h.aiKl from his arm. lie saw that he had 
offencted or woundetl her, artd with the 
straightforward, frankness natural to him, 
resumed quickly. — 

“ My remarkVas impertinent in a stranger; 
forgive it.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive. Monsieur.” 

• The two now threaded their way through 
the erowil, both silent. At last Isaura, thiidi- 
ing she ought to spe.ak tirst in order to show 
that Graham had not oiFende<l licr, sai<I — • 

“ How lovely Mrs. Moi ley is ! ” 

“ Yes ; and J li!;o the s})irit and ease of her 
Amerieaii manner : have you known her long. 
Mademoiselle ? ” 

“No: we met her for the first time some 
weeks ago at 31, Savari?i’s.*’ 

“Was she very elorjiient on the rights of 
women I ” 

“ What ! you have heard her on that sub- 
ject ? ” 

“I have rarely hoard her on any other, 
though she is the best an<l perhaps the 
cleverest frit'iid J Jj.ave .at Taris ; but that 
may be my fault, for I like to start it. It is a 
relief to the languid small talk of society to 
listen to any one thoroughly in earnest upon 
turning the world topsy-turvy.” 

“ Do you suppose poor Mrs. Moiiey would 
seek to do that if she h:ul hm’ rigiits I " usUlhI 
Isaura, with her musical laugh. 

“ Not a (loul)t of it ; but perhaps you share 
her opinions.” 

‘*1 scarcely know what her opinions .are, 
but ” r 

“ Yes — hut ? ” 

‘ 'J’hcre is .a — what sliall I call it 1 — persu.a- 
.sion — a sentiment — nut of which thenpinjons 
probably spring t hat I do sluire.” 

“ Indeed / a persuasion, a sentiment, for in- 
stance, that a woman sliould have votes in the 
ehoieo of legislators, and. 1 presume, in the 
t.ask of legislation ? ” 

“No, that is not what I me.an. Still, ih.at 
is an opinion, right oi’ wrong, which grows 
out of the sentiment 1 .‘^pc'vk of.” 

“ Pr.ay explain the .sentiment.” 

“It is always so diftiffult to define a senti- 
ment, hut does it iioi strike you that in ])ro- 
portion as the tendency of modern civiliza- 
tion has been to raise women more and more 
to an intellectual equality witli nujn — in pro- 
portion .as they rcjid. and study j#id think — an* 
uneasy sentiment, perh.ap.<s queruIou.s, perhajMj 
unreas(aiablc. grows up within their minds 
that the convencions of the wr. Id are against 
the complete' development of the faculties 
thus aroused and the ambition thus animated 
—that they cannot but rebel, though it may 


be silently, against the notions; of the former 
age, when women w'ere not thus educated ; 
notions th.at the aim of the sex should be to 
steal through life iinrcmarked ; that it is a 
reproach to bo talked of ; ‘that worneh arc 
planks to be kept in a hothouse and forbidden 
the frank liberty of growth in the natural air 
and s'unshine of heaven. This, at least, is a 
sentiment which has sprung uj) within myself, 
and 1 imagine tlyit it is the sentiment which 
h.as given birth to many of the opinions or 
doctrines that seem absurd, and very likely 
are st) to t he general public. 1 don’t pretend 
even to have considered those doctrines.' 1 
don’t pretend to say what may be the 
remedies for the restlessness atid uneasiness I 
fail. I doubt if on this earth there b<; any 
rtnnodios; all I know is that 1 feci restless 
.and nncasy.” 

Graham gazed on her couulenanoc as she 
spoke, with an astonishment not iinrninglod 
witli t(indcnu*ss and compassion — astonish- 
ment .at the eontrast between a vein of retlec- 
tion so hardy, expressed in .a style of lan- 
guage that seenuiil to him .so masculine, and 
the soft v(‘lvet dniamy eyes, the gi'iitle tones, 
.aiul tlelicate jiurity of hues rendered j’oiinger 
still by the blush that deepened tliinr hloom. 

At this momcint they h.ad eiiter(?d the re- 
freshment-room ; but a dense group being 
round the table, and b ith perhaps forgetting 
tlie object for which Mrs. Moricy had intro- 
duced them t.o eacii other, they had mech.anie- 
.ally seated themstilves on an ottoman m a 
rcee.ss while l.sanra was yet speaking. It 
must s(!(*rii a.s strange to the reader as it did 
to Gralipm tliat such a speech should have 
liecn spoken by so young a girl to an dc- 
qiiaintance so new. I5nt in truth Isanra was 
very little consc:ions of Gniham's j)r(?sence. 
She had got on a subject tliat perplexed and 
t.orment<*d her solitary thoughts — she was but 
thinking aloud. 

“I believe,” said Graliam, after a pause, 
“thitt I eomprehend your sentiment much 
Ix'tterlhan I do Mrs. Morley’s opinions ; but 
permit mo one oliservat ion. i'ou .say, fndj’’, 
that the course of moileni eiviiizati(»n has 
more or less affected (ho relative position of 
woman cultivated beyond that level on which 
she was formerly contented lo stand — the 
nearer perhaps to the heart of man bceaus(i 
not lifting her head to his height ; and heiiee 
a sense of restle.ssness, uneasiness. Hut <lo 
yon suppose that in this whirl and dance of 
the atoms which compose the rolling Imll of 
the civilized world, it is only women that .are 
m.a»lc restless and n*nea.sy ? Do you not see 
amid the masses congregated in the w'ealthicst 
cities of the wwld, writhings .and struggles, 
against the received order of things? In 
this sentiment of discontent there is a cert.ain 
truthfulness, heeausc it is an element of 
human nature ; and how best to deal with it 
is a j)roblem yet unsolved. But in the 
opinions and doctrines to which-, among the 
ma.sscs, the scutiment gives birth, the wisdom 
of the wisest detects otily.the cerkainty of a 
common ruin, offering for reconstruction the 
same building materials as the former edifice 
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—materials not liWy to be improved because 
they may be defaced. * Ascend from -the work- 
ing classes to all others in which civilized 
culture prevails, and you will find that sanje 
^vestless • feeling — ^tlle fluttering of untri^ 
against the bars Ixjtwcen wider space 
and their longings. Could you i)oll all the 
educated ambitious young men in England — 
perhaps in Europe — ^at least half of them, 
diviiled between a reverence for the past and 
a curiosity as to the future, would sigh, ‘1. 
am born a century too late or a century too 
soon 1 * ” 

Isatira listened to this answer with a pro- 
fo\ind and absorbing interest . It was the first 
time that a clever young man talked thus 


sympathetically to her, a clever yoting 
girl. 

Then rising, he sai<I, “I see your MaAre 
aficl our American friends are darting angry 
looks at me. They have miule room for us 
at the table, ami are wondering why I should 
keep you thus from the good things of this 
little life. One word more ere we join them 
— Consult your own mind, and consider 
whether your uneasiness and unrest arc caused 
solely by conventional shackles on your sex. 
Are they not equally common to the youth of 
ours? — coninioii to all \yho sc(;k in art,, in 
letters, nay, in the stormi(‘r fieltl of active 
life, to clasp as a reality some inlage-yct seen 
but as a dream 1 ” 


CHAPTER VII f. 


Xo fiirthor conversation in the way of 
sustained dialogue tof»k pl-ace that evening 
between Graham an<l Isaui’a. 

The Aineri<'ans and tlu- Savarins clustered 
round Isaiira when (licy quitled the refresh- 
Tnent-room. Th(‘ pariy was breaking up. 
Vane would have offered his arm .again to 
ls:i!ii-a, blit M. Siivarin liad forcstallc<l him. 
The Amorir*aii was ilcspat died by his wih* to 
see for tlie carriage; and Idrs. Morley sai<l, 
with lier woMtc<l. spriglitly tone of com- 
mand — 

“ Now, Mr. Vane, you have no opti»»n but 
to take care of me to tlic shawl-room.” 

M.'ulanu' Savarin and Signora Venosla had 
ea«’h found their (’avalicrs, tlic Italian still 
retaining bold of the portly connoisseur, and 
the Fnmchwoman :icctq)ting the safeguanl <»f 
the Vicorntc <lt* llreze. As they <l(‘sccnde<l 
the stairs, Mrs. Mv'rley a.sk(;d Graham what 
he thought of tlu* young lady to whom she 
luwl presented liiiii. 

“I think she is charming,'' answered 
Graham. 

“ Or course ; that is the .stereotyped nn.'^wer 
to all such (piostioTis, e.speeially by you 
Englishmen. In public or in jirivatc, England 
is the Tnoiithpicec <iC platitudes.” 

“ It is natural for an American to think .so. 
Every child that has just? learned to .speak 
uses bolder expressions than its gram 1 mamma. ; 
but* I am rather at loss to know by wliat 
novdty of phrase an American w’ouid liave 
answered your (puistion.” 

“An Apierican would have discovered that 
Tsaura Cicogna had a soul, and liLs answer 
woiikl have confessed it.” 

“It strikes. me that he ivould then have 
uttered a platitmle more stolid than mine. 
Every Christian knows that the dullest 
huipan being has* a soul. But, to speak 
frankly, 1 grant that my answer did not do 


justice to the Signori na., nor to the impre.ssion 
she makes on me; riiul putting asiile tlie 
charm of the fae(‘, tluu’c is a charm iii a mind 
that, seems to have gath(‘red stores o)^ rcMlee.f ion 
wdiieh 1 should scarcely have expected to find 
in a young l.idy brought up to be a profes- 
sional singer.” 

“ VoM add prejudi(;e to plat itude, and are 
horribly prosai<; to-night; but liero we are 
ill the shawl-room. 1 must take another 
Opportunity of attacking you. Pray dine 
witli us tf>-moiTow ; you will meet our 
Minister and a few other pleasant friends.” 

“I sn])]>ose I must m»l. say, ‘1 shall be. 
charmed,’ ” answcriHl Vbinc ; “ ))ut I shall be.” 

“ Dieu! that, borrid fat man li.a.s 

desert e<l Signora Veno.sta — looking for his 
own clonk, I dare say. ,, Selfish monster I — 
go and hand her to Iut earri.'ige — (|uiek, it is 
annoinieed ! ” 

Graham, thus ordered, hasten(^d to offer his 
arm to tlie she-inountebank. Somehow she 
had acquired dignity in his eyes, and he did 
not feel tl.e. least, asliamedof being in contact 
with the scarlet jacktit. 

Tlie Signora grapjiled to him with a con- 
filling familiarity. 

“ I am afraiil,” she said in Italian, as they 
passed along the spacious hall to the porte 
voehvre — “ 1 am afraiil that 1 did not make a 
gocKi effect to-night — l«iv:is nervous; ilid not 
you perceive it ? ” 

“Xo, iiuleed; you enehanleil us all,” re- 
pli^l the dissimulator. 

“IIow' amiable you are to say so! — you 
must think thai I sought for a compliment. 
So I did — ^ 3^11 gave me more than I deserved. 
Wine is the milk of old men, and praise Of 
old women. But. an old man may be killed 
by too much wine, and. an old woman lives 
all the longer for too much ^)raise — huona 
notte^' 
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Here she sprang^, lithesomcly enough, into 
the carriage, and TsauVa {(allowed, escorted by 
M. Savariii. As tlio two men returned to- 
wards the sliawl-i’ooni, the Frenchman said, 
“ Madame Savarin and I complain that you 
have not let us see so much of you as we 
ought. No doubt yoii arc greatly sought 
after ; but are you free to take ybur soup 
with us the day after to-morrow ? You will 
meet the Count von Kudesheim and a few 
others more lively if less wise.” 

VThc day after to-morrow I will mark with 
a white stone. To dine with M. Savarin is 
an event to a man. who covets distinction.” 

“ Such com]>liincnts reconcile an author to 
his trade. You deserve the best return I can 
make you. You will meet la belle Imura, 
1 have just engaged her and her chaperon. 
She is a girl of true genius, and genuis is like 
those olj jects of virtu which belong to a former 
sige, and become every day moi-e scarce and 
moj’e precious.” 

Here they encountered (h)lonel Morley and 
his wife hurrying to their carriage. The 
American stopped Vane, and whis])ered, “ I 
am glad, sir, to hear from my wife that you 
dine with us to-morrow. Sir, you will meet 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, and 1 am not without 
a k inkle* that you will be enthused.” 

“This scorns like a fatality,” solihxpiized 
Vane as he walked through the dosertccl streets 
towards his lodging. “ T strove to banish 
that haunting face from my mind. I had half 

forgotten it, and now ” Here his murmur 

sank into silence. He was deliberating in 


* A notion. 


very conflicting thought whether or not ho 
should write to refuse the two invitations he 
had accepted. 

“ Pooh 1” he said at last, as he reached the 
door of his lodging, “ is my reason so weak 
that it should be influenced by a mere super- 
stition ?. ‘Surely I know myself too well, an<l 
have triecl myself too long, toefcar that I 
should be untrue to the duty and ends of my 
life, even if I found my heart in danger of 
suffering.” 

(lertainly the Fates do seem to mock our 
resolves to keep our feet from their ambush, 
and our hearts from their snare. 

How our lives may be coloured by that 
which seems to us the most trivial accident, 
the merest chance I Supposing that Alain dc 
Rochebriant had l3ecn invited to that rmnion 
at M. liouvier’s, and Graham Vane had ac- 
cepted some other invitation and passed his 
evening elsewhere, Alain would probably 
liavc lx‘on presern’tod to Isaura — what then 
might have happened ? The impression Isaura 
ha<l already made upon the young Frenchman 
was not so deep as that made upon Graham ; 
but then Alain’s resolution to efface it was 
but commenced that day, and by no means 
yet confirmed. And if he had been the first 
clever young man to talk earnestly to that 
clover young girl, who can guess wdiat im- 
pression ho might have made upon her ? His 
conversation might have had less philosophy 
and strong sense than (jraham’s, but more of 
poetic sentiment and fascinating romance. 

However, the history of events that do not 
come to pass is not in the chronicle of the 
Fates. 
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BOOK III, 

CHAPTER T. 


The noxt day the guests at the Morloy's 
had assembled when Vane entered. His 
apology for unpunctuality was cut short by 
the lively hostess : “ Your pardon is granted 
without the humiliation of asking for it ; wc 
know that the characteristic of the English 
is alw'ays to be a little behindhand.” ■ 

{She then proceeded to introduce him to 
the American Minister, to a distinguished 
American Poet, with a countenance striking 
for mingled sweetness and power, and one or 
two other of her countrymen sojourning at 
Paris ; and this ceremony over, dinner was 
announced, and she bade Graham offer his 
arm to Mademoiselle Cicogna. 

“Have you ever visited the United States, 
MaclSmoisclle 1 ” asked Vane, as they seated 
themselves at the table. 

“No.”* • 

‘•It is a voyage you arc sure make 
soon.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“ Because report says you will cjcate a 
great sensation at the very coinincnccincnt of 
your career ; an<l the New World is over 
eager to welcome each celebrity that is 
achieved in the Old ; more especially that 
w'hich belongs to your eiuduinting art.” 

“ True, sir,” said an American s<3nator, 
solemnly striking into the conversation ; ” wc 
arc an appreciative people ; and if tliat Ifuly 
be as fine a singer as I am tohl, she might 
command any amount of dollars.” 

Isaura coloured, and turning to Graham, 
asked bim, in a low voice, if he were fond of 
music. • 

“ 1 ought, of course, to say ‘ yes,’ ” answered 
Graham, in the same tone ; “ but I doubt if 
that ‘yes’ would l)C an honest one. In some 
moods, music — if a kind^of music I like — 
affect 49 me very tleeply ; in other mootls, not 
at all. And I cannot bear much at a time. 
A concert wearies me shamefully ; oven an 
«pera always seems to me a great deal too 
long. But I ought to add that I am no 
judge of music ; that music was never ml- 
mitted into my education ; and, between 
ourselves, I doubt if there be one Englishman 
in five hundred who would care for opera or 
concert if it were not the fashion to say he 
did. Does my frankness revolt you ? ” 

‘iOn the contrary — I sometimes doubt, 
especially of late, if I am fond of music 
myself.” 


“Signoriua — ]»Rmon me — it is impossible 
that you should not be. Genius never can bo 
untrue to itself, and must love that in which 
it excels — that hy which it communicates 
joy, and,” he added, with a half -suppressed 
sigh, “ attains to glory.” 

“ Genius is a divine wonl, and not to be 
applied to a singer,” said Isaura, with a 
humility in which there was an earnest sad- 
ness. 

Graham was touched and startled ; but 
before he could answer, the American 
Minister appealed to him across the table, 
asking if he had quoted accurately a passage 
in a speech by Graham’s distinguiaiied father, 
in regard to the share which England ought 
to take in the political affairs of Europe. 

The conversation now became general ; 
very i)<-)litieal and very serious. Graham was 
drawn into it, anti grew animated ami 
clo<iucnf. 

Isaura listtuietl to him with admiration. 
She was struck by what seemed to her a 
nobleness of sentiment which elevated his 
thtuiie above the level of commonplace 
polemics. She was pleased to notice, in the 
atterntive silence of his intelligent listeners, 
that they sharetl the effect produced on 
herself. In fact, Gralujin Vane was a born 
orator, anti his stutlies had been those of a 
political thinker. In common talk he was 
but the aecomidished man of the world, easy 
ami frank ami genial, with a tt)ucli of good- 
natiiretl sarcasm. But when the subject 
started drew him u})wartl to those heights in 
which politics become the science of 
humanity, he soerned a ch.anged being. His 
check glowed. Ids eye brightened, his voice 
niello wctl into richer tones, his language 
became unconsciously adonicd. In such 
moments there might sQjurccly be an audience, 
even differing from ITfni in opinion, which 
would not have acknowledged his spell. 

When the party juljournctl to the salon^ 
Isaura said softly to Graham, “ I understaml 
why you did not cultivate music ; and I think, 
too, that I calf now understand what effects 
the human voice can pnxluce on human 
minds, .without recurring to the art of song.” 

“ Ah,” said Graham, with a pleased smile, 
“do not make me ashaimKl of my former 
rudeness by the revenge of complimcnr, 
and, above all, do not ilisparage your own 
art by supposing that any prose effect of voice 
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in its utterance of mind can interpret that 
which music alone can express, even to list- 
eners so uncultured as myself. Am 1 not 
told truly by musical (jomposers, whcfi I ask 
* them to explain in words whai; tliey say in 
their music, that sut‘h cxplaiiai ion is impossi- 
ble, that music hat; a laii'^urige of its own un- 
translatable by words ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Isaura, with thoughtful brow 
but brightening eyes, “yoti arc tohl* truly. 
It was only the other day that I was ponder- 
ing over that truth.” 

“But what recesses of mind, of heart, of 
soul,' this uiitL'anSlatable language ])enotrat(*s 
ami brightens up I How iiieomplete the 
grand nature of man — though man the 
grandest — would be, if you striuik out of his 
reason the compreliciisituj of p^ietry. music, 
and religion! In (Vieh ai'c reaelied and arc 
’sounded, deeps in his rc'ason otherwise con- 
cealed from ' himself. History, knowledge, 
sciende, stop at the })oiiit in wliieh mystery 
begins. There they meet with the world of 
shadow. Not an iiieli of tliat woi’ld can they 
penetrate without, the aid of poetry and reli- 
gion, two neecssitiesof intellcclual man mueli 
more nearly allied than the votaries of the 
practical jind the ])ositive suppose. To the 
aid and elevation of both those necessities 
comes in music, ami there has noviT existed 
a religion in the world whieli has not de- 
manded music as its ally, if, as f said 
frankly, it is only in certain niootls of my 
mind that T enjoy music, it is only b(‘eause 
in certain moods of my mind I am (!a})ableof 
quitting ihe. guidance of j)rosai<J reason for 
the world of sliadow ; that 1 am so susceptible 
as at every hour, wore my nature ])erfeet, I 
should be to the mysterious inflnenee-s of 
poetry and religion. Do you imderstaml 
what I wish to express ? ” 

“ Yes, I do, and clearly.” 

“Then, Signorina, you are forbidden to ' 
undervalue the gift of song. You must feel ' 


its power over the heart, when you enter the 
opera house ; over the soul when you kneel in 
a cathedral.” 

“ Oh,” cried IsaUra, with enthusiasm, a rich 
glow mantling over her lovely face, “ liow I 
thank you ! Is it you who say 3 'ou do not 
lovcinusie.? How much better you iindcrstaud 
it than I did till this moment I ” » 

Here Airs. Alorley, joined by tlio American 
])oct,^camc to the corner in which 1 lie English- 
man and the siiif?er had niched tlicmsclv()s. 
The jKKjt .began to talk, the other guests 
gathered round, and every one listened reve- 
rently till the party broke up. Colonel AI6rJey 
handed Isaura to her carriage — the she- 
mouiitebaTik again fell to the lot of Orahani. 

“Signor,” said she, as lie respectfully placed 
her shawl round lier S(%arlet-aiul-gilt jacket, 
“.‘ire we so far from Paris that you cannot 
spare the lime to call? Aly cliilil iloes not 
sing ill public, but at home you can hear her. 
H is not every woman’s voice that is sweetest 
at home.” 

tlraliam bowed and said he vvouhl call on 
the morrow. 

Isaura musetl in sifenl delight over the 
words which bad so extolled the art of the 
singer. Alas, poor child ! she could not guess 
that in those words. Rjconeiling her to the 
profession of the stage, llies[>eaker was plead- 
ing against his own b(*art. 

There was in (Jraham’s nature, as 1 think 
it commonly is in that of most true orators, a 
womlerful d(‘gree of intdlevtual cotmiertae 
which iuqielled him to acknowledge the be- 
nignant inHucnet\s of song, and to set before 
the yopng singca’ the nobleyt incentives to the 
})rofe.ssi«)ii to which ho d(‘eme«l her assuredly 
destinetl. But in so iloing he must have felt 
that he was widening the gulf between her 
life and his own ; perliaps he wdslu.'d to widen 
it ill proportion as ho dreaded to listen to any 
voice ill liis heart which asked if the gulf 
might not be overleapt. 


CHAPTER IT 


On the morrow Graham called at the villa 
A * * * . The two ladies received him in 
Isaura’s chosen sitting-room. • . 

Somehow or . other, conversation at first 
languished. Graham was reserved and dis- 
tant, Isaura shy and embarrassed. 

The Venostajiad the frais of making talk 
to'^'liersell. Probably at another time Graham 
would Have amused and interested* in 


the observation of a character new to him, and 
thoroughly southern—- lovable, not more from 
its naive simplicity of kindliness than from 
various little foibles and vanities, all of which 
were harmless, and some of them endearing as 
those of a child whom it is easy to make 
happy, and whom it seems so' cruel to pain : 
and with all the Venosta’s deviations from .the 
polished and tranquil good taste of the beau 
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mondef she had that indescribable grace which 
rarely deserts a Florentine, so that you might 
call her odd but not vulgar; while, though 
uneducated, except in the way of her old 
profession, and never having troubled herself 
f^^read anything but a libretto^ and the pious 
i)Ooks commended to her by her confessor, tlie 
artless babble of her talk every now and then 
flashed outwrith a quaint humour, ’lighting up ' 
terse fragments of the old Italian wisdom 
which had mysteriously embedded them^lves 
in the groundwork of her mind. 

But Graham was not at this time disposed 
to judge the poor Venost'a kindly or fairly. 
Isaura had taken high rank in his thoughts. 
He felt an impatient resentment mingled with 
anxiety and compassionate tenderness at a 
companionship which seemed to him deroga- 
tory to the position he would have assigned to 
a creature so gifted, and unsafe as a guide 
amidst the perils and trials to whieli the 
youth, the beauty, and the destined professions 
of Isaura were exposcfl. Like most lOnglish- 
men — especially Englishmen wise in the 
knowled^ of life — he held in histidious re- 
gard the proprieties and conventions by which 
the dignity of woman is fenced round ; and 
of those proprieties and conventions the 
Venosta naturally appeared to him a very un- 
satisfactory guardian and representative. 

Happily unconscious of these hostile pre- 
possessions, the elder Signora chatted on very 
gaily to the visitor. She was in excellent 
spirits; people had been very civil to her 
both at Colonel Morlcy’s and M. Louvier’s. 
The American Minister had praised the scar- 
let jacket. She was convinced she had made 
a sensation two nights running, AVhqn the 
anioltr propre is pleased, the tongue is freed. 

The Venosta ran on in praise of Paris and 
the Parisians, of Loiivier and his soiree and 
tlie pistachio ice ; of the Amcricjins .and a 
certain creme (U maraschino which slic 
hoped the Signor Inglesc had not failed to 
taste— the ere vie de viaraschino led her 
thoughts back to. Italy. Then she grew 
mournful — how she missed the native beau 
cwl 1 Paris was pleasant— but how absurd to 
call it “ le Paradis dcs Femmes ” — as if les 
Femmes could find Paradise in a browillard ! 

“But,” she exclaimed, with vivacity of 
voice and gesticulation, “ the Signor docs not 
come to hear the parrot talk. He is engaged 
to come that he may hear the nightingale 
sing, A drop of honey attracts the fly more 
than a bottle of vinegar.” 

Graham could not help smiling at this 
adage. “ I submit,” said he, “ to your com- 
parison as regards myself ; "but certainly any- 
thing less like a bottle of vinegar than your 
amiable conversation I cjinnot well conceive. 
However, the metaphor apart, I scarcely 
know how I dare ask Mademoiselle to sing 
after the confession 1 made to her last 
night.” 

“ What confession ? ” asked i-he Venosta. 

“ That I know nothing of music, and doubt 
if 1 can honestly say that 1 am fond of 
iti * 

fond of music 1 Impossible! You 


slander yourself. He who loves not music 
would have a dull time of it in heaven. But 
you are English, and perhaps have only heard 
the .music of your own country. Bad, very 
bod — a heretic’s music f Now listen.” • 

Seating t^rsglf at the piano, she began an 
air from the “ Lueia^' crying out to Isaura to 
come and sing to her accompaniment. 

“ Do you really wish it ? ” asked Isaura of. 
Graham, fixing on him questioning, timid 
eyes. 

“ I cannot say how' much I wish to hear 
you.” 

Isaura moved to the instrument,, and 
Graham stood behind her. Perhaps he *felt 
that he.should judge more impartially of her 
voice if not subjected to the charm of her 
face. 

But the first note of the voice held him 
spell-bound : in itself, the organ was of the 
rarest order, mellow and rich, but jso soft that * 
its power was lost in its sweethess, and so 
exquisitely fresh in every note. 

But the singer’s charm was less in voice 
than in ‘feeling — she conveyed to the listener 
so much more than was said by the words, or 
even implied by the music. Her song in this 
caught the art of the painter who impresses 
the mind with the consciousness of a some- 
thing which the eye cannot detect on the 
canvas. 

She seemed to breathe out from the depths 
of her heart the intense pathos of tlAj original 
romance, so far exceeding that of the opera— 
the human tendtrness, the mystic terror of a 
tragic love-tale more solemn in its sweetness 
than that of Verona, 

When her voice died away no applause 
came — not even a murmur. Isaura bashfully 
turned round to steal a glance at her silent 
listener, and beheld moistened eyes and 
quivering lips. At that moment she was 
reconciled to her ait. Graham rose abruptly 
and walked to the window. 

“ Do you doubt now if you are fond of 
music 1 ” cried tlie Venosta. 

“This is more than music,” answered 
Graham, still with averted face. Then, after 
a short pause, he ap}»roachcd Isaura, and said, 
with a melancholy half-smile — 

“I do not think. Mademoiselle, that I 
could dare to hear you often ; it would take 
me too far from the hard, real world : and he 
who would not be left behindhand on the road 
that he must journey, cannot indulge frequent 
excursions into fairy-land,” 

“ Yet,” said Isaura, in a tone yet sadder, 

“ I was told in my childhood, by one whose 
genius gives authority to her words, that 
beside the real world *lies the ideal.. The 
real world then seemed rough to me. 

• Escape,’ said ray counsellor, * is granted from 
that stony thoroughfare into the fields beyond 
its formal hedgerows. The ideal world has 
its sorrows, but it never admits despair.’ 
That counsel then, methought, decided my 
choice of life. 1 know not now if it lias done 
so.” 

“Fate,” answered Graham^ slow-ly and 
thoughtrally— “ Fate, which is not t^ ruler 
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but the servant of ProWdence, d^ides our 
choice of life, and rarely from outward cir- 
cumstances. Usually the motive power is 
within. We apply the word genius the 
minds of the gifted few ; but in all of us 
there is a genius that Is inbbrnf'a pervading 
something which distinguishes otr very 
identity, and dictates to the conscience that 
which wc arc best fitted to do and to be. In 
80 dictating it compels our choice of life ; 'or 
if we resist the dictate, we find at the^ close 
that we have gone astray. My choice of life 
thus ccmpcUcd is on the stony thoroughfares 
—yours in the green fields.** 

As he thus said, his face became clouded 
and mournful. 

‘ The Venosta, quickly tired of a conversation 
in which she had no part, and having various 
little household matters to attend to, had 
during this dialogue slipped unobserved from 
the room ; yet neither Isaura nor Graham felt 
the sudden consciousness that they were alone 
which belongs to lovers. 

“Why,” asked Isaura, with that magic 
smile reflected in countless dimples which, 
even when her words were those of a man’s 
reasoning, made them seem gentle with a 
woman’s sentiment — “why must your road 
through the world be so exclusively the stony 
one 1 It is not from necessity — it cannot be 
from taste. And whatever definition you give 
to genius, surely it is not your own inborn 
genius that dictates to you a constant ex- 
clusive adherence to the commonplace of life.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle ? do not misrepresent 
me. I did not say that I could not some- 
times quit the real world for fairyland — I 
said that I could not do so often. My voca- 
tion is not that of a poet or artist.” 

“It is that of an orator, I know,” said 
Isaura, kindling; — ^“so they tell me, and I 
believe them. But is not the orator some- 
what akin to the poet? Is not oratory an 
art?” 

“ Let us dimiss the word orator : as applied 
to English public life, it is a very deceptive 
expression. The •Englishman who wishes 
to in.iuence his countrymen by force of words 
spoken must mix with them in their beaten 
thoroughfares — must make himself master of 
their practical views and intereste — must l)e 
conversant with their prosaic occupations and 
business — must understand how to adjust 
their loftiest aspirations to their material 
welfare — must avoid, as the fault most 
dangerous to himself and to others, that kind 
of eloquence which is called oratory in France, 
and which has helped to make the French 
the worst politicians in Europe. Alas, Made- 
moiselle 1 1 fear thdt an English statesman 
would appear to you a very dull orator.” 

“I see that I spoke foolishly — yes, you 
show me that the worla of the statesman lies 

apart from that of the artist. Yet 

“ Yet what ? ” • 

“ May not the ambition of both be the 
same ? ” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ To refine.the lUde, to exalt the mean — to 
idetitify their own fame with some new beauty. 


some new. glory, added to the treasure-house 
of aU.” 

Graham bowed his head reverently, and 
then raised it with the flush of enthusiasm on 
his cheek and brow. 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle I ” he exclaimed, “ what 
a sure guide, and what a nobler inspirer to a 
true Englishman’s ambition nature has fitted 

you to be, were it not ” •He paused 

abruptly. 

This outburst took Isaura utterly by- 
surprise. She had been accustomed to the 
language of compliment till it had begun to 
pall, but a compliment of this kind w^s the 
first that had ever reached her ear. She had 
no words in answer to it ; involuntarily she 
laced her hand on her heart as if to still its 
eatings. But the unfinished exclamation, 
“ Were it not,” troubled her more than the 
preceding words had flattered — and mechani- 
cally she murmured, “ Were it not — what ? ” 

“ Oh,” answered Graham, affecting a tone 
of gaiety, “ I fplt too ashamed of my selfish- 
ness as man to finish my sentence.” 

“ Do so, or I shsill fancy you refrained lest 
you might wound me as woman.” 

“ Not so — on the contrary 1 had I gone on 
it would have been to say that a woman of 
your genius, and more especially of such 
mastery in the most popular and fascinating 
of all arts, could not be contented if she 
inspired nobler thoughts in a single breast— 
she must belong to the public, or rather the 
public must belong to licr : it is but a corner 
of her heart that an individual can occupy, 
and even that individual must merge his 
existence in hers—must be contented to 
reflect a ray of the light she sheds on admiring 
thousands. Who could dare to say to* you, 

‘ llenounce your career— confine your genius, 
your art, to the petty circle of home ’ f To an 
actress — ^a singer — with whose fame the 
world rings, home would be a prison. Pardon 
me, pardon ” 

Isaura had turned away her face to hide 
tears that would force tlyeir way, but she 
held out her hand to him with a childlike 
frankness, and said softly, “I am not 
offended.” Graham did not trust himself to 
continue the same strain of conversation. 
Breaking into a new subject, he said, after a 
constrained pause, “Will you think it very 
impertinent in so new an acquaintai^ce, if I 
.ask how it is that you, an Italian, know our 
language as a native? and is it by Italian 
teachers that you have been trained to think 
and to feel ? ” 

“Mr. Selby, my second father, was an 
Englishman, and did not speak any other 
language with comfort to himself. He was 
very fond of me— and had he been really my 
father I could not have loved him more : we 
were constant companions till — ^till I lost him.” 

“And no mother left to console you.” 
Js<aura shook her head mournfully, and the- 
Venosta here re-entered. 

Graham felt conscious that he had already 
stayed too long, and took leave. 

They knew that they were to meet that 
evening at the Savarins*. 
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To Graham that thought was not one of 
unmized pleasure : the more he knew of 
Isaura, the more he felt self-reproach that he 
bad allowed himself to know her at all. 

But after he bad left, Isaura sang low to 
^herself the song which had so aS^ted ^hcr 


listener ; then she fell into abstracted reverie, 
but she felt a strange and new sort of happi- 
ness. In dressing for M. Sayarin’s dinner, 
and t.wining the classic ivy wreath into her 
.‘dark locks, her Italian servant exclaimed, “How 
beautiful the .Si^norina^dooks to-night 1 '* 


CHAPTER III. 


M. Savabin was one of the most brilliant 
of that galaxy of literary men which shed 
lustre on the reign of Louis Philippe. 

His was an intellect peculiarly French in 
its lightness an<l grac(?. Neither England nor 
Clermany nor America has pHulm^wl any 
rc'semblanee to it. Ireland has, in 'J’hoinas 
Moore; but then in Irish genius there is so 
much that is French. 

M. Savarin was free from the ostentatious 
extravagance which had come into vogue 
.• with the Empire. His house and establish- 
^icnt w'cre modestly maintained within the 
limit of an income ehielly, perhaps entirely, 
derived from literary profits. 

Though he gave frequent dinners, it .was 
but uf few at a time, and without show or 
pretence. Yet the <linners, though simple, 
were perfect of their kind ; and tlie host s(> 
contrived to infuse his own playful gaiety 
into the temper of his guests, that the feasts 
at his house} were consi<lered the pleasantest 
at Paris. On this occasion the party ex- 
tended to ten, the largest nuinlxT his table 
'admitted. 

All the French guests belonged to the 
Liberal party, though in changing tints of 
the tricolor. Plaee aux dawen, first to be 
named were the Countess de Craon and 
Madame Vertot — both without Imsbands. 
Tlie Countess had buried the Count, Madame 
Vertot had separated from Monsieur. The 
Countess vi'as very handsome, but she was 
sixty. Madame Vertot w*as twenty years 
younger, but she was very j)lain. She ha4l 
quarrelled with the distinguished author for 
whose sake she had separated* from Monsieur, 
and no man hail since presumeil to think tliat 
lie could coiis(>le a lady so plain for the loss 
cf an author so distinguished. 

Both these ladies were very clever. The 
Countess luul written lyrical poems, entif led, 
“•Cries of Liberty,” and a drama of which 
Dan ton was the hero, and the moral too 
revolutionary for jidmission to tlie stage ; but 
at heart the Countess was not at all a revo- 
lutionist — the last person in the world to do 
or desh’c anything that could bring a washer- 


woman an inch nearer to a countess. She 
was one of those persons who play with fire 
in order to appear inlightened. 

Ma<lnme Vertot was of severer mould. She 
had knelt at the feet of M. Thiers, and went 
into the histoi‘iL“o-])olitieal line. She had 
written a remarkable book upon the mixlern 
(‘arthnge (meaning Englaial), and more 
reei'utly a work that had excited much at- 
ttmtiori upon tlie llalaiK*!* of Power, in which 
slu*. proved it to be the interest of civilization 
and the necessity of Europe that Belgium 
should be addtnl to France, and Prussia cir- 
enmscriixKl to the bounds of its original 
inargraviate. She showed liow easily these 
two objects could have been ctfeerted by a 
constitutional monarch instead of an ego- 
tistical Emperor. Miulame Vertot was a 
decided Orleaiiisl. 

Both these ladies condescended to put 
aside authorship in general society. Next 
amongst our guests let me place the (’mint 
d(} Passy and Madawe jton epovse : the Count 
was seventy-one, .and, it is needless to add, a 
type of Frenchman rapidiy vjinishing, and 
not likely to find itself renewed. How shall 
] describe him so as to make my English 
reader understand ? l.ct me try by analogy. 
Suppose a man of great birth and fortune, 
wlio in his youth had been an enthusiastic 
friend of Lord Byron and a jocund companion 
of George IV. — who had in him an immense 
degree of lofty romantic sentiment with an 
equal degree of well-bred worldly cynicism, 
but who, on account of that admixture, 
which is rare, kept a high r.ank in either of 
the two societies, into_^ which, speaking 
broadly, civilized life (liviiles itself — the 
romantic .and the e.^aiical. Tlie C'Jount de 
Pavssy h.a»I been the most anient among the 
young disciples of Chateaubriand. — the most 
brilliant among the young courtiers of Charles 
X. Need I .add that he hail been a terrible 
lady-killer ? 

But in spite of his admiration of Chfiteau- 
brand and his .allegiance to Charles X., the 
Count had Wn always true to thpsc caprices 
of the French noblesse from which he de- 
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. scended— <apric^ which destroyed them in 
the old Revolution — caprices l^longing to 
the splendid ignorance of their nation in 
general and their order in particular. Speak- 
ing without regard to partial exceptions, the 
French gentilhomme is essentially a Parisia'n; 
a Parisian is essentially impressionable to the 
impulse or fashion of the moment. Ts.it a la 
mode for the moment to lie Liberal or anti- 
liiberal? Parisians embrace and kiss each 
other, and swear through life and death to 
adhere for over to tire mode of the moment. 
The Three Daj’S were the mode of the moment 
— the Couiit <le Passy became an enthusiastic 
Orl(‘anist.- Louis- Philippe was very gracious 
to him. lltiwas ♦lecorated — he was named 
prefet of life 'depart men fr-^he was ereated 
senator — he* was aliout. to Vie sent T\Iinister to 
a German. (Vuirt wlien Louis Pbilippe fell. 
The Republic was ])roclaiinetl. 1’he Count 
ciiught tlie po])u].‘ir uontagion, and after 
cxcliaiigiiig tears and kisses with ])atriots 
whom a week before he had calkMl oanaille, 
h(‘. swore eternal tidelily to tlu* Republie. 
The fashion of the inonieiil suddenly Weaine 
Napoleonic, and with the ponp d'etat the 
Republie was inetainorphosed into an Empire. 
The Count we])t on the bosom.;? of all the 
VieilleH Mondaoheit lu' could find, and 
rejoiced that the sun of Austerlltz had re- 
arisen. Rut after the aiTair of .Mexico the 
sun of Aush'rlitz waxed very sickly. Im- 
perialisfn was fast going out of fashion. 'Fhc 
Count transh'rrod his alVeet ion to .1 nl«‘S Favre, 
and joiiK'd the ranks of the advanced Liherals. 
During all these political changes, the (*ount 
hatl remaine<l very much the same man in 
])rivato life ; agr(?eahle. good-uatur(‘<l. witty, 
and, above all, a devotee of the fair sex. 
"When In* had ivaehe<l the age* <)f sixty-eight 
he was still/<»r^ hel htmnve, — unmarried, with 
a grand presence and eliarming manner. At 
that age h(‘ said, '‘*Jc wr ranged' and married 
a young lady of eight(*en. She adored her 
husband, and was wildly jeah in of him ; 
while the Count did not seem at all jealous of 
her, and submit tcil to her adoration with a 
gentle shrug of the shoulders. 

The three other guests who, with Graham 
and the two Italian ladies, made up the 
complement of ten, w'ere the Germriu Count 
von Rudesheim, a celebrated French phy- 
sician named Bacourt. a young author whom 
Savarin lifid a^lmitted into his cliejue ami 
dcclare<l t4» be of rare promise. This autlior, 
whose real name was Gustave Iiamean. hut 
wlm, to prove, I suiipose, the siue(*rily of that 
scorn for ancestry which he jirofcssed, pid>- 
lisli(;d his verses under the patrician designa- 
tion of Alfonso dc Valcour, was about twenty- 
four, and might have passed at the first 
glance for younger; hut, looking at him 
closely, the signs of old age were already i 
sttimped on his visage. ^ 

lie was undersized, ami of a f(*oble vslender 
frame. In the eyes of women and artists the 
defects of his frame Were redeemed by the 
extraordinary lieauty of the face. His black 
hair, carefully parted in the centre, and worn 
'ong and flowing, contrast?!! the whiteness of 


a high though narrow forehead, and the 
delicate pallor of - his checks. His features 
were very regular, his eyes singularly bright ; 

. but the expression of the face spoke of fatigue 
and exhaustion — ^thc silky locks were already . 
thin, j^id interspersed with threads of silver 
— :thc bright eyes shone out from sunken 
orbits — ^tho lines round the mouth were 
markalns they are in the raiildte age of one 
who has. livc<l too fast. 

It was a eouiitenance that might have 
excited a compassionate and terulcr interest, 
but for something arrogant and supercilious’ 
in the cxpjvssiun — something that demanded 
not tender pity but enthusiastic a<lmiration. * 
Yet that expression was disjileasing rather to 
men than to women ; and one could well 
conceive that, among the latter, the cntliiisi- 
astic admiration it challenged would he 
largely coiieeded. 

The conversation at <1 inner was in cora]jlctc 
contrast to that at the American’s the day 
hel ore. TIku’c the talk, though aniuuitcd, liail 
been chielly earnest ami serious — here it was 
all touch ami go, sally ami rejiarree. 'J’hc 
subjects were the light o/t dits ami lively 
aucedot(‘S of the tlay, not free from literature 
ami ])olitics. but both treated as matters of 
prf,\‘i}fag(\ hovered round with a. Jest and 
cpiitted with an epigiain. 'rhe two French 
lady authors, the Gtuint dc Passy, the. phy- 
sician, and the host, far outshone all the 
other guests. Now and then, however, the 
Germnn Cuimt strm*!: in with an Ironical 
nmiark (‘ondensing a great ileal of grave 
vvisilom, and llie young author with ruder 
ami more biting sarcasm. If the sarcasm 
toli^, he showed liis triumph by a low-jiitehed 
laugh ; if it failed, he I'vineeil his dis))1easure 
by a. contempt nous sneer or a grim scowl. 

Isaiira ami Graham wei‘e no! seated near 
each otlier, and were for the most part coii- 
tmiteil to he listi'iuM’s. 

On adjourning to the ftalon nflm* dinner, 
Graham, howevm*, was apiiroaching the chair 
ill which Isaura had jilaeed herself, wlu“ii the 
young author, forestalling him. dropped into 
tlie seat next to her, and Ix’gaii a conversa- 
tion ill a voice, so low that it might, have 
j passetl for a whisiicr. The Englishiiian ilrew 
I hack and obseVved them. He soon perceived, 
i with a pang of jealousy not unmiiigleil with 
j scorn, that the author’s t.alk apjieared to intc- 
! rest Isaura. She Jistencfl with evident atten- 
I tion ; nml when she spoke in r(*fiirn, though 
j Graham did not hear her words, lu; <*{)id<l 
I observe on her expressive couiitenanee an 
i increased gentleness of a.‘’.p'ev‘t. 
j *• I hiipe,’’ .‘•'■lid the physician, joining 
j Graham, as most of tlie other guest s gathered 
’ round .'^;ivarin. who was in his liveliest vein 
of anecdote ami wit — ‘‘ I hojio th;it ,the fair 
It-aliaii will not allow that ink-bottle imp to 
persuade her tliat she lias fallen ip love with 
him.” 

“ Do young ladies generally lind liim so 
seductive.’” asked Graham, witli a foreetl 
smile. 

•• Proliably enough. Ho has the reputation 
of being vcj’v clever and very wickcfl, and 
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that is a sort of character which has the 
serpent’s fascination for the daughters of 
Eve.” 

“ Is the reputation merited ? ” 

“As to the cleverness,! am not a fair judge. 

I dislike that sort of writing which js neither 
manlike nor womanlike, and in which young 
Rameau excels. lie has the knack of hnding 
very cxaj>gerated phrases by wlfich to (.‘X- 
press commonplace thoughts. He writes 
verses about love in worcls so stormy tlnUi 
you might fancy that Jove was descending 
upon Sernele. Rut when .-you examine his 
wo^ds, as a sober pathologist like myself is 
disposed to do, your fear for the ])oace of 
households vanishes — they are ‘ I ox H jina- ' 
terea lixhiV — no man really in love would 
use them. Ho writes ])roso alwut tlic wrongs 
of humanity. You f(!el for humanity. You 
say, ‘Grant the wrongs, now for tlie remedy,’ 
and you find nothing but buJdonlash. Still 
J am ImjuikI to say that Gjth in verso and 
prose Gustave Uamean is in unis^jii witli a 
eoiTU})! taste of t hi; day. mid therefore he is 
eoining into vogue. So mueh as to his writ- 
ings ; as to his vviektwlncss, y<'ui have only to 
look at him to feel sure that ho is not a hun- 
dredth part so wicked as Ik wisli<‘s to se(‘m. 

In a word, then, Mons. Gustave Rameau is a 
tyjKJ of that sonu'.what numerous class among 
the youtli of Paris, which 1 call ‘ J'he lost 
Tribe of Absinthe.’ There a set of men 
who begin to live full gallo]) wliiie they arc 
still boys. As a general rule they are origi- 
nally ol! the sickly frames whieli can scarcely | 
even trot, niucli less gallop. \vitli<nit tlic spur 1 
of stimulants, and* no stimulant so fascinates 
their peculiar nervous sy.steni as absintlu*. 
The number of {latients in this s(‘t wiio at tlie 
age of thirty are more worn out than s<‘p- 
tuagciiarians, increases so rapiilly fis to make 
one dread to think what will be tbe next race 
o£ Frenchinen. To the j)j*edi lection f(»r ab- 
sinthe young Rameau ami the writ<jrs of his 
.set ad<l the imitation of Heine, after, index'd, 
tlio manner of caricaturists, who eflect a like- 
ness striking in proport I'on as it is ugly. It 
is not easy to imitate the j ithos and the wit , 
of Heine ; but it is easy to imit.itc^his defiance I 
of t-he Deity, his mockery of right and wrong, 
his relentless war on that heroic standard of 
thought and action which the writers who 
exalt^ their nation intuitively preserve. Ra- 
meau cannot l:>e 'a. Heine, but lie can be to 
Heine what a Tnissha])en snarling dwarf is to 
a mangled blasplnmiing Titan. Yet ho in- 
terests the wor.ien in gemM’al, and he evidently 
interests the fair Signnrimi in espeeial.” 

Just as Raeourt fin ishe<l* that last sentciiee, 
Tsfiura lifted the head which had hitlicrlo 
bent in an earnest listening attitude th.at 
seemed to' justify the Doct-or’s remarks, an<l 
looked round. Her eyes met Graliam’s with 
the fearless candour wliieh m;ulc half the 
charm of their bright yet soft intelligence. 
Rut she dropped them suddenly with a half- 
start and a change of colour, for the expres- 
sion of Graliam’s face was unlike that which 
she -had hitherto seen on it. — it was hard, 
stern, somewhat disdainful. A minute or so 


afterwards she rose, and in passing across the 
room towards the group round the host, 
paused at a table covered with books and 
prints near to which Graham was standing — 
alone. The Doctor had departed in company 
■Witli the German Count. 

Jsaura took up one of the prints. 

“ Ah I ”.shc exclaimed, “ Soircnto — my Sor- 
rento. Have you ever visited Sorrimto, Mr. 
Vane ” 

Her question and lier movement were evi- 
dently in conciliation. Was the CJinciliation 
prompted by co<iueti*y, or by a sentifnent 
more innocent and artle!js ? 

Graham doid)ted, and replied coldly, as he 
bout over the juint-^ • ' , 

“ I once stayed thei’c a few days, but my 
recnllecfion of ii. is noY sutticien My lively to 
enable me to recognize its features in this 
design.” 

‘•'J’bat is llui house, at least so they say, of 
Tasso's father ; of course you visited that/” 

“ Ves, it was a hotel in my tiiiic-; I lodged , 
there ! ” 

“And 1 loo. There I first, read ‘The Ge- 
riisalcmme.’ ” The last words were said in 
Italian, witli a low measured tone, inwardly 
aiul flrcamily. 

A somewhat sharp and incisive voice speak- 
ing Frencli here struck in and prevented 
Graham's rejc'imlcr : QueljoUdemn! Wliat 
is this, J\Ia<lcmoisclJc ” 

Graham recoiled ; tlu^ s]ieaker Nv'as Gustave 
Rameau, wlio had, unobst.'rvcd, lirst watched 
Isaura, then rejoimil lier siih^. 

“A view of »<orr(‘Mlo, MonsitMir, but it docs 
not. do justice to tln‘ place. I was pointing 
out tiie liouso wJiich beloiigt'd to Tasso’s 
fallior.” 

“Tasso! llvin I ami vvhieb is the fair 
Kkioii ora's / ” 

Monsieur.” answers I Isaura, rat bei’ st artled 
at tbal question from a profcssi'd homme de 
leilrrji, Elcoiioia did not. live at Sorrento.” 

2'ant ph pour Sorrente," said tlie hovimc 
delft trrs^ carelessly. “No one would care 
for Tasso if it weie not ibr Ekonora.” 

“ I sliould rat her have, thought,” isaid 
Graham, that no one would have cared for 
Eleonora if it wcri' mit for Tasso.” 

Rameau glaueeil at the Englishman super- 
cilionsly. 

“ Pardou, Monsieur — in every age a love- 
story k(*eps its interest ; but who cares no w-a- 
days for la clinquant du Toxffr 

''La clinquant du Tasita P' exclaimed 
Isanra, indignantly. 

“ 'I’lie extircssKUi is Roileau’s. ]\rademoiselle, 
in ridicule of the * Sot de qualite, who prefers 

clinquant du Tasse d tout I'or da Virgile.' 

Rut for rny ])art I liave as little faith in the 
last as the first.” 

‘‘ 1 ilo not kqow Tjatin, and have therefore 
not read Virgil,” said Isaura. 

Possibly,” remarked Graham, “ Monsieur 
does not know Italian, and has therefore not 
read Tas.so.” 

“If that lie meant in sarcasm,” retorted 
Rameau, “ X construe it as a compliment. A 
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Frenchman who is contented to study the 
masterpieces of modern literature need learn 
no language and read no authors but bis 
‘ own” 

Isaura laughed her pleasant silvery' laugh. 

“ I should admire the frankness of that lx)ast. 
Monsieur, if in our. talk just now you had not * 
spoken as contemptuously of what v/c arc ac- 
customed to consider hh’ench masterpieces 
as you have done of Virgil and Tasso.” * 

“Ah, Mademoiselle 1 it is not my fault if 
you havf3 had teachers of taste so rococo as to 
bid you liiid masterpieces- in the tiresome 
stilted tragedies of Corneille and Racine. 
Poetry of a emi t, not of a people — one simple 
novel, one simple stanza that probes the 
hidden recesses of the human heart, reveals 
the cores of this wretched social state, de- 
nounces the evils of superstition, kingcraft 
and priestcraft-, is worth alii )raiy of the rubbish 
which pedagogues call ‘the (classics.’ We 
agree, at least, in one thing, Miidemoiscllc, 
we bott do homage to the genius of your 
friend Madame de GraritmesniJ.” 

“ Your friend, Signoi ina,” cried Graham, 
incredulously; “is Mtidanu* de Graiitmosnil 
your friciul ! ” 

“ The dearest I have in the world.” 

Graham’s face darkene<i ; lu; t urned away in 
RilcTice, and in aiuither minute vaiiishc<l from 
the room, ju'rsiiading himself i hat he felt not 
one pang of jealousy in leaving Gustave 
Kamcau by«ihc side of Jsaura. “ Her dearest 
friend Madame de Grantmosnil ! ” he mut- 
tered. 

A word now(»n Isaura's eliicf correspoiidenT. 
Miidamc d(j Grantmcsnil was a woman of 
noble birth and am[)le fortune. Slie had 
separated from her husband in the sf'cond 
year after marriage. She was a siiigulai-Iy 
eloquent, writer, surpassed among' (;oii tempo- 
raries of her sex in popularity and renown 
only by Georges Sand. 

At lea^’f as fearless as that, great novelist in 
the frank exposition <»f her views, she hiul 
commenced her career in letters by a work of 
astonishing power and patlios, directed against 
the institution of miU'riage as regulated in 
Roman Catholic com rniiui ties. I do not know 
that it saiil mtu’c on this d«iUcut.e subjeet than 
the English Milton has said ; but then Milton 
did not write for a Roman Catholic commu- 
nity, nor adopt a style likely to captivate 
the working classes. Madame de Grantmes- 
niTs first book was deemed an attack on the 


religion of the country, and captivated those 
among the working classes who had already 
abjured that religion. This work was followed 
up by others more or less in defiance of “ receiv- 
ed opinions ; ” some with political, some with 
social revolutionary aim and tendency, but 
always ^ith p.singular purity of style. Search 
all her books, and however you might revolt 
from her doctrine, you could not find a 
hazardous eipression. The novels of English 
young ladies are naughty in comparison. Of 
late years, w’hatever might Ije hard or auda- 
cious in her political or social doctrines, soft- 
ened itself into charm ainitl the golden haze 
of romance. Her writings had gi’own more 
ami more purely artistic — poetizing what is 
go(Kl and beautiful in the realities of life, 
rather than creating a false ideal out of what 
is vicious and deformed. Such a woman, 
separated yoimg -from lier liusband, could not 
enunciate such opinions and lead a life so 
independent and uncontrolleil as Madame de 
Grantmesnil had done, without scandal, with- 
out calumny. Nothing, however, in her actual 
life, had ever been so provctl ngainst lior as 
to lower the liigli iK)sition she ociJiipied in 
right, of birth, fortune, rtMiown. Wherever 
she wont, she was/e^ee'- -as in Knglsuid foreign 
jirinees, and in America foreign authoi’s, are 
fi'tc*. Those wlio knew her well eoncT-rredin 
jjraise of her lofty. g(‘r)eroiis, lovable qualities. 
Madame <le Grantmesnil bad known Mr. 
Selby; ami when, at. liis (i(‘ath, Tsaiira., in the 
innoctmt age l)otween el.ildh(K.Hl ami youth, 
ha<l been left the most sorrowful ami most 
lonely creature m the face of th(? earth, this 
famous woman, worshippeil by the rie.li for 
her inUjlleei . adored by tlui ])oor for her bene- 
fie(*nee, caiiu^ to the orphan’s friendless sfde, 
breathing Jove once more into her piru'ng 
heart, ami waking for the first time the desires 
of genius, the asj)iratioiis of art., in tlie dim 
self-conseiousiiess of a soul between sleep 
ami waking. 

Rut, my <lear Englishman, ])ut yourself in 
Graham’s plac'e, and suj)pose tha.t you were 
beginning to fall in love with a girl whom 
for many good reasons you ought not to 
marry : suppose lliat in the same hour in 
which you were angrily eonseioiis of jealousy 
on account of a man wliom it wounds your 
self-esteem to consider a rival, the girl tells 
you that her dearest frioud is a woman^who 
is famed for her hostility to <,he institution of 
marriage I 
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CttAPl'ElR IV. 


On the same day in which Graham dined 
With the Savarins, M. Louviorv assembled 
round his table the Uite of the youn^ i^arisians 
who constituted the oligarchy of fashion, to 
meet whom he had invited his new friend the 
Marquis de Rochebriant. Most of them 
belonged to the Legitimist piirty — the nohleftse 
of t\iQ fauhourg ; those who did not, belonged 
to no political party at all — indifferent to the 
cares of mortal states as the gods of Kpicurus. 
Foremost among this Jeunvmi doree were 
Alain's kinsmen, Raoul and Fnguerrand de 
Vandemar. To these Louvier introduced him 
with a burly parental bonhomie ^ as if he were 
the head of the family. “ I need not bid yon, 
young folks, to make friends with each other. 
A Vandemar and a Rochebriant are not made 
friends— they are born friends.” So saying he 
turned to his other guests. 

Almost in an instant Alain felt his con- 
straint melt away in the cordial warmth w’ith 
which his cousins greeted him. 

These young men had a striking family 
likeness to each other, and yet in feature, 
colouring, and expression, in all t-^ivc that 
httange family likeness, they were contrasts. 

Raoul was tall, and, though Inclined to be 
slender, with sufficient breadth of shoulder to 
indicate no inconsiderable strength of frame. 
His hair worn short, and his silky beard worn 
long, were dark, so were his eyes, shaded by 
curved drooping lashes ; his complexion was 
pale, but clear and healthful. In repose the 
expression of his face was that of a somewhat 
melancholy indolence, but in speaking it 
became singularly sweet, with a smile of the 
exquisite urbanity which no artificial polite- 
ness can bestow ; it must, emanate from that 
native high breeding which has its source in 
goodness of heart. 

Ifinguerrand was fair, with curly locks of a 
golden chestnut, lie wore no beard, only a 
small moustache rather darker than his hair. 
His complexion might in itself be called effe- 
minate, its bloom was so fresh and delicate, 
but there was .so much of* boldness and energy 
in the play of his countenance, the hardy out- 
line of the lips, and the open breadth of the 
forehead, that “effeminate” was an epithet 
no one ever assigned to his aspect. He was 
somewhat under the middle height, but 
beautifully proportioned, carried himself 
well, and somehow or other did not look short 
even by the side of tall men. Altogether he 
seemed formed to be a mother's darling, and 
spoiled by women, yet to hold his own among 
m^ii with a stren^h of will more evident in 


his look and his bearing 'than it was in those 
of his graver and statelier brother! 

Both were considered by their young co- 
equals models fh dr’e^s, but in Raoul there 
was no sign that caro or thought upon' dress 
had been bestowed ; the simplicity of hia cos- 
tume was absolute and severe.. On his plain 
shirt-front there gleamed not a stud, on his 
fingers there sparkled not a ring. Knguerrand, 
on the contraiy, was not without pretension 
in his attire ; the hroderie in his shirt-front 
seemed woven by the Queen of the Fairies. 
His rings of turquoise and opal, his studs and 
wrist-buttons of pearl and brilliants, must 
have cost double the rental of Rochebriant, 
but probably they cost him nothing. He was 
one of those happy Lotharios to whom Calistas 
make constant presents. All about him was 
so bright that the atmosphere aroumi seemed 
gayer for his presence. 

in one respect, at least, the brothers closely 
resembled each other — in that exquisite 
graciousnesB of manner for which the genuine 
French noble is tr.aditionally renowned — ^a 
graciouaness that did not desert them even 
w'hen they came reluctantly into contact with 
eoturiere or republicans ; but the gracious- 
ness Ixjcame egalite^ fraternite towards one 
of their caste and kindred. 

“ We must do our best to make Paris plea- 
sant to you,” said R-ioul, still retaining in his 
grasp the band he had taken. 

“ VUain cousin '' said the livelier Enguer- 
rand, “ to have been *in Paris twenty-four 
hours, and without letting us know.” 

“ Has not your father told you that I called 
upon him 1 ” 

“ Our father,” answered Raoul. “ was not so 
savage as to conceal that fact, but he said you 
were only here on business for a day or two, 
hail dodined his invitation, and would not 
give your aiUiress. Pauvre pore ! we scolded 
him well for letting you escape from us thus. 
My mother has not forgiven him yet ; we 
must present you to her to-morrow. 1 answer 
for your liking her alipost as much as she will 
like you.” 

Before Alain could answer dinner was 
announced. Alain’s place at dinner was be- 
tween his cousins. How pleasant they m^e 
themselves I ^t was the first time in whi^ 
Alain had been brought into such familiar 
conversation with countrymen of his own 
riink as well as his own age. His heait 
warmed to them. The general talk of the 
other guests was strange to* his ear; it ran 
much upon horses and races, upon the opera 
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■ild the ballet ; it was enlivened with satirical 
anecdotes of persons whose names were, un- 
known to the Provincial — not a word was said 
that showed the smallest interest in politics or 
the slightest acquaintance., with literature. 
The world of these well-boru guests seemed 
one from which all that concerned the great 
m^ of mankind was excluded, yet the talk 
was .that, which could only be found in a very 
polished society ; in it there was not much 
wit,, but there was a prevalent vein of gaiety, 
and the gaiety was never violent, the laughter 
was never loud ; the scandals circulated 
might imply cynicism the most absolute, but 
in lapgua^ tbo. most 'refined. The Jockey 
Club of. Parisf has its perfume. 

Radial did not mix in the general conversa- 
tion ; 'he devoted himself pointedly to the 
amusement of Ins cousin, explaining to him 
the point of the anecdotes circulated, or hitting 
off in terse sentences the characters of the 
talkers. 

' Knguerrand was evidently of temper more 
vivacious than lii.s brother, and contributed 
freely to the current play of light gossip and 
mirthful sally. 

Louvier, seated between a duke and a Rus- 
sian prince, saiil little, except to recommend 
a wine or an entrh^ but kept his eye con- 
stantly on the Vandemars and Alain. 

Immediately after coffee the guests de- 
parted. Before they did so, however, Raoul 
introduced his cousin to those of the party 
most distinguished by hereditary rank or 
social position. With these the name of 
Rochebriant- was too historically famous not 
to insure respect of its owner; they wel- 


comed him among them as if ho were their 
brother. 

The French duke claimed him as a connec- 
tion by an alliance in the fourteenth century ; 
the Russian prince had known the late Mar- 
quis, and trusted that the son would allow 
him to improve into friendship the acquaint- 
ance he had tbrmcd with the father.” 

Those ceremonials over, Raoul linked his 
arm in Alain/s, and said : ** I am not going to 
release you so soon after we have caught you. 
You must come with me to a house in which 
I at least spend an hour or two every evening. 
1 am a;^ hqme there. Bah I 1 take no refusal. 
Do not suppose I carry you off to Bohemia,' a 
country which, I am sorry to say, Enguerrand 
now and then visits, but which is to me as un- 
known as the mountains of the moon. The 
house I speak of is comme U faut to the ut- 
most. It is that of the C\)ntessa di Rimini — 
a charming Italian by marriage, but by birth 
and in character on no pout plus Frangaise, 
My mother adores her,” 

That dinner at M. Louvier’s had already 
effectcil a great change in the mood and 
temper of Alain de Rochebriant ; he felt, as if 
by magic, the sense of youth, of rank, of 
station, which had been so suddenly checked 
and stifled, warmed to life within his veins. 
He should havcdocjmed himself a boor had he 
refused the invitation so frankly tendered. 

But on reaching the coupe which the 
bfothers kept in common, and seeing it only 
held two, he drew back. 

“Nay, enter, mon chery' said Raoul, divi- 
ning the cause of his hesitation; “Enguer- 
rand has gone on to his club.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Tell me,” said Raoul, when they were in 
the carriage, “ how you came to know 
M. Louvier.” 

“ He is my chief mortgagee.” 

“ H’m 1 that explains it. But you might be 
in worse hands ; the man lias a character for 
liberality.” 

“ Did your father mention to you my cir- 
cumstances, and the reason tliat brings ine to 
Paris?” 

“Since you put the question point-blank, 
xny dear cousin, he did.” ^ 

“ He told you how poor I am, and how keen 
must he my life-long struggle to keep Roche- 
briant as t^ home of my race.” 

“He told us all that could make us still 
more Tespeot the Marquis de Rochebriant, 


and still more eagerly long to know our 
cousin and the head of our house,” answered 
Raoul, with a certain nobleness of tone and 
manner. Alain pressed is kinsman's hand 
with grateful emotion. 

“Yet,” he said, falteringly, “your father 
agreed with me that my circumstances would 
not allow me to ” 

“ Bah 1 ” interrupted Raoul with a gentle 
laugh; “my father is a very clever man, 
doubtless, but he knows only the world of 
his own day, nothing of the world of ours. I 
and Enguerrand will call on you to-morrow, 
to take you to my mother, and before doing 
so, to consult as to affairs in general. On 
this last matter Enguerrand is an oracle. 
Here we are at the Contessa's.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Contessa di Rimini received her 
visitors in a boudoir furnished with much 
apparent simplicity, but a simplicity by no 
means inexpensive. The draperies were but 
of chintz, and the walls covered with the 
same material, a lively pattern, in which the 
prevaleuts were rose colour and white; but 
the ornaments on the mantelpiece, the china 
stored in the cabinets or arran^^ed on the 
shelves, the small knick-knacks scattered on 
the tables, were costly rarities of art. 

The Contessa herself was a woman who 
had somewhat passed her thirtieth year, not 
strikingly liandsomc, but exquisitely pretty. 
“There is,” said a great French writer, 
“only one way in which a woman can l^e 
handsome, but a hundred thousand ways in 
which she can be pretty ” ; and it would ^e 
impossible to reckon up the number of wjys 
in w^hicli Adeline di Rimini carried oif the 
prize in prettiness. 

Yet it would be unjust 1o i,hc personal 
attractions of the Oontcsga to class them all 
under the word “ prcttincss.” W hen .regarded 
nlbre attentively, there was an expression in 
her countenance that might almost be called 
divine, it spoke so unmistakably of a sweet 
nature and an untroubled soul. An English 
poet once described her by repeating the old 
lines, — 

“Her face is like the milky way i’ the sky, — 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name.** 

She was not alone; an elderly lady sate 
on an arm-chair by the lire, engaged in knit- 
ting; and a man, also elderly, and whose 
dress proclaimed him an ecclesiastic, sate lat 
the opposite corner, with a large Angora cat 
on his lap. 

***! present to you, madame,” said Raoul, 
“ my new-found cousin, the seventeenth Mar- 
quis de Rochebriant, whom I am proud to 
consider, on the male side, the head of our 
house, representing its eldest branch : wel- 
come him for my sake— In future he will be 
welcome for his own.” 

The Contessa replied very graciously to 
this introduction, and made room for Alain 
on the divan from which she had risen. 

The old lady looked up from her knitting ; 
the ecclesiastic removed the cat from his lap. 
Said the old lady, “I announce myself to 
M. le Marquis; I knew his mother well 
enough to be invited to his christening; 
otherwise I have no pretension to the 
apquaintanco of H beau a cavalier, — being old 


— rather deaf — very stupid — exceedingly 
poor ” . . * • ' , 

“ And,” interrupted , Raoul, “ the wojhan in 
all Paris, the most adored for boritCf and Con- 
sulted for gavoir vivre by the you Ag- cavaliers 
whom she deigns to receive. Alain, I pre- 
sent you to Miulame dc ^laury, the widow of 
a distinguished author and academician, and 
the daugliter of the brave Henri de GcrVal, 
who fought for the good cause in La Vendee. 
I present you also to the Abbci Vertpr6, who 
has passed his life in the vain attempt to 
make other men as good as himself.” 

“ Rase llattorcr 1 ” said the Abb<^, pinching 
Raoul’s car with one hand, while he extended 
the other to Alain. “ i)o not let your cousin 
frighten you from knowing me, M. le Mar- 
quis : when he was ray pupil, he so convinced 
me of tlie incorrigibility of pewverse human 
nature, that I now chiefly address myself to 
the moral improvement of the brute creation. 
Ask the Contessa if 1 have not achieved a 
beau ftneeh with her Angora cat. Three 
months ago that creature had the two worst 
propensities of men. He was at once savage 
and mean; he bit, be stoic. Does he ever 
bite now? No. Docs he ever steal? No. 
Wliy ? I have awakened in that cat the dor- 
mant conscience, and that done, the con- 
science regulates his actions : once made 
aware of the difference between wrong and 
right, the cat maintains it unswervingly, as 
if it were a law of naSure. Rut if, with pro- 
digious labour, one does awaken conscience in 
a human sinner, it has no steady effect on 
his conduct — he continues to sin all thtj 
same. Mankind at Paris, ^lonsieur Ic Mar- 
quis, is divided between two classes — one 
bites and the other steals : shun both ; devote 
youi-self to cats.” 

The Abbd delivered this oration with a 
gravity of mien and tone which made it diffi- 
cult to guess whether he spoke in sport or in 
earnest — in simple playfulness or with latent 
sarcasm. 

Rut on the brow ’and in the eye of the 
priest there was a general expression of 
quiet benevolence, which made Alain incline 
to the belief that he was only speaking as a 
pleasant humorist ; and the Maquis replied 
gaily— 

“ Monsieur PAbbe, admitting the superior 
virtue of cats, when taught by so intelligent 
a preceptor, still the business of human life is 
not transacted by cats ; and since men must 
deal with men, permit me, as a preliminary 
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caution, to inquire in which class I must rank 
yourself. Do you bite or do you steal ? '* 

This sally, which showed 'that the Marquis 
was already shaking o£i his prorincial re- 
serve, met with great success. 

Raoul and the Oontessa laughed merrily ; 
Madame de Maury clapped her hands, and 
cried “ 

The Abb(5 replied, with unmoved gravity, 
“ Both. I am a priest ; it is my duty to bite 
the bad and steal from the good, as you will 
see, M. le Marquis, if you will glance at this 
paper.” 

Here he handed to Alain a memorial on 
behalf- of an afflicted family who had been 
burnt out of their home, and reduced from 
comparative case to absolute want. There 
was a list appended of some twenty sub- 
scribers, the last* being the Cohtesaa, fifty 
francs, and Madame de Maury, five.. 

** Allow me. Marquis,” said Abb6, “ to 
steal froni you ; bless you twofold, nnmjiU ! " 
(taking the napoleon Alain extended to him) 
— “first for your charity — secondly, for the 
effect of its example upon the heart of your 
cousin. Raoul do Vandemar, stand and 
deliver. Bah 1 — what 1 — only ten francs ? ” 

Raoul made a sign to the Abb(i, unper- 
ceived by the rest, as he answered, “ Abbt^, I 
should excel your expectations of my career 
if I always continue worth half as much as 
my cousin.” 


Alain felt to the bpttom of his heart the 
delicate tact of his richer kinsman in giving 
less than himself, and the Abbd replied, 
“ Niggard, you are pardonied. . -Humility is a 
more difficult virtue to produc&i;han charity, 
and in your case an instance of. it is So rarq 
that it merits encouragement.” 

The “tea equipage” was now -served in 
what at Paris is called the English fashion ; 
the^ Oontessa presided over it, the guests 
gathered round the table, and the eiv'eiiing 
pa»-Rcd away in the innocent gaiety of a 
domestic circle. The* talk, if not especially 
intellectual, was at least not fashionable — 
books w*erc not discussed, neither were sc^- 
dals ; yet somehow or other it was cheery and 
animated, like that of a happy family in a 
country house. Alain thought still the better 
of Raoul that, Parisian : though he was, he 
could appreciate the ^iarm* of an evening so 
innocently spent. ‘ / 

On taking leave, the dontessa gave Alain a 
general invitation to drcip'in .whenever he was 
not better engaged. ; . ' 

“ I except only the opera nights,” said she. 
“ My husband has gone to Milan on his 
affairs, and during his absence I do not go to 
parties ; the opera I cannot resist.” 

Raoul set Alain down at his lodgings. 
“ revoir ; to-morrow at one o’clock expect 
Enguerrand and myself.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Raoul and Enguerrand called on Alain at 
the hour fixed. “In the first place,” said 
Raoul, “ I must beg you to accept my mother’s 
regrets that she cannot receive you to-day. 
She and the Oontessa belong to a society of 
ladies formed for visiting the poor, and this is 
their day ; but to-morrov you must dine with 
us en famille. Now to business. Allow me 
to light my cigar while you confide the whole 
state of affairs to Enguerrand : whatever he 
counsels I am sure to approve.” ' 

Alain, as briefly as he could, sttited his cir- 
cumstances, his mortgages, and the hopes 
which his avonc had encouraged him to place 
in the friendiiy disposition of M. Louvier. 
When he had concluded, Enguerrand mused 
for aiew.ppi.otnento before replying. At last 


he said, “ Will you trust me tacallon Lou'frier 
on your behalf ? I shall but inquire if he is 
inclined to take on himself the other mort- 
gages; and if so, on what terms. Our rela- 
tionship gives me the excuse for my interfer- 
ence ; and to say troth I have had much 
familiar intercourse with the man. I too 
am a speculator, and have often profited by 
Louvier’fl advice. Yon may ask what can, be 
his object in serving me ; he can gain nothing 
by it. To this I answer, the key to his good 
oflices is in his character. Audacious though 
he be as a speculator, he is wonderfully pru- 
dent as a politician. This helle France of 
ours is like a stage tumbler : one can never 
be sure whether it will stand on its head 
or its feet. Louyier very wisely wishes tp 
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feel himself safe whatever party comes upper- 
most. He has no faith in the duration of the 
Empire; and as, at all events, the Empire 
. ^11 not conlJlKiajte his millions, he takes no 
trouble in conclliattng Imperialists. But on 
tho principle which induces certain savages 
to worship, the devil and neglect the don Biou^ 
because ^ne devil is spitefal and the hon Dieu 
is too beneficent to injure them, Louvier, at 
heart Retesting as well as dreading a repub- 
lic, lays himself out to secure fiends with the 
Bepublicans of all classes, and pretends to 
espouse their cause. Next to them, he is very 
conciliatory to the Orlcanists. Lastly, though 
he thinks the Legitimists have no chance, he 
desires to keep well with the nobles of that 
party, l^causc they exercise a considerable 
influence over that sphere of opinion which 
belongs to fashion; , for fashion is never 
powerless in Paris. Raoul and myself arc no 
mean authorities in and clubs; and a 
good word from lis is wpTth having. 

Besides, Louvier hitasel! in his youth set 
up for a dandy; and. .'that .deposed ruler of 
dandies, our unfortunate, .fcinBnlan, Victor de 
Mauldon, shed some of his own radiance on 
the money-lender’s son. But when Vic- 
tor’s star was eclipsed, Louvier ceased to 
gleam. The dandies cut him. hi his heart 
he exults that the dandies now throng to his 
soirees. Bref^ the millionnaire is especially 
civil 'to me — the more so as I know inti- 
mately two or three eminent journalists ; and 
Louvier takes pains to plant garrisons in the 
press. I trust I have explained the grounds 
on which I may be a better diplomatist to 
employ than your avoue ; and with your 
leaye I will go to Louvier at once.” • 

‘‘ Let him go,” said Raoul. “ Enguerrand 
never fails in anything he undertakes, espe- 
cially,” he added, with a smile half sad, half 
tender, “ when one wishes to replenish one’s 
purse.” 

“ I too gratefully grant such an ambassador 
all powers to treat,” said Alain. “ 1 am only 
ashamed to consign to him a post so much 
beneath his genius,” and his “ birth ” lie was 
about to add, but wisely checked himself. 
Enguerrand said, .shrugging his shoulders, 

” You can’t do, me a greater kindness than by 
setting my wits at work. I fall a martyr to 
ennui when I am not in action,” he said, and 
w'as gone. , 

“ It makes me very melancholy at times,” 
said Raoul, flinging away the end of his cigar, 
“to think that a man so clever and so energetic 
as Enguerrand should be as much excIiuJcd 
from the service of his cojiritry as i f he were 
an Iroquois Indian. He W'ould have made a 
great diplomatist.” 

“ Alas 1 ” replied Alain, with a sigh, “ I be- 
gin to doubt whether we Legitimists are justi- 
fied in maintaining a useless loyalty to a 
sovereign who renders us morally exiles in 
the land of our birth.” 

“ I have no doubt on llic subject,” said 
Raoul. “We arc not justified on the score of 
policy, but we have no option at present on 
the score of honour. We should gain so much 
foi*ourselves if w'e adopted the State livery 


and took the State wages that no iman would 
esteem us as patriots; we should only be 
despised as apostates. So long as Henry V. 
lives, and does not resign his claim, we can- 
not be active.citizens ; we must be mournful 
lookers-on. But what matters it ? We nobles 
of the odd race are becoming rapidly extinct. 
Under any form of government likely to be 
established in France we are e'qually doomed. 
The French people, aiming at ah impossible 
equality, will never again tolerate a race of 
gentilshovimes. They cannot prevent, with- 
out destroying commerce and capital altoge- 
ther, a quick succession of men of the. day, 
who form nominal aristocraeJus much’ more 
opposed to equality than any hereditary class 
of nobles. Hut they refuse these fleeting 
substitutes of born patricians all permanent 
stake in the country, since whatever estate 
they buy must be subdivieled at their death. 
My poor Alaifi, you are making it -the Que 
ambition of your life to preserve to your pos- 
terity the liome and lands of your forefathers. 
How is that possible, even supposing you 
could redeem the mortgages? You marry 
some day — you have children, and Roche- 
briant must then be sold to pay for their 
separate portions. How this condition of 
thiiigs, while rendering us so ineffective to 
perform the normal functions of a nohlessein 
public life, affcjcts us in private life, may be 
easily conceived. 

“ Condemneil to a career of pTeasure and 
frivolity, we can s(5arcely escape from the 
contagion of extravagant luxury which forms 
the vice of the time. With grand names to 
keep up, and small fortunes whereon to keep 
them, wc readily incur embarrassment and 
debt. Then neediness conquers pride. We 
cannot be great merchants, l>ut we can be 
small gamblers on the Bourse, or, thaiiks to 
the a red It Nobilie r, imitate a cabinet mini- 
ster, and keep a shop under another name. 
Perhaps you have heard that Enguerrand and 
1 keep a shop. Pray, buy your gloves there. 
Strange fate for men whose ancestors fought 
in the first Crusade — mflis que voulvz-vous?'^ 

“I was told of the shop,” said Alain, “but 
the moment 1 knew you I disbelieved the 
story.” 

“ Quite true. Shall I confide to you why 
wc resorted to that means of finding our- 
selves in pocket-money ? My father gives us 
rooms in his hotel ; the use of his fable, 
which we do not much profit by ; and art 
allowance, on which wc could not live as 
young men of our class live at Paris. Engucr- 
raiid had his means of spending pocket-money, 

I mine ; hut it came the same thing — the 
pockets were emptied. We incurred debts. 
Two years ago my father straitened him* 
self to pay them, saying, ‘The next time you 
come to me with debts, however small, you 
must pay theni yourselves, or you must marry, 
and leave it to me to find you wives.’ This 
threat appalled us both. A month afterwards, 
Enguerrand made a lucky hit at the Bourse, 
and proposed to invest the proceeds in a shop. 

I resisted as long as I could, but Enguerrand 
triumphed over me, as lie always does, lie 
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found an excellent deputy- in a honne who 
had nursed us in childhood^ and married a 
journeyman perfumer who undcrstantls the 
l)usiness. It answers well ; we are not in 
debt, and we have preserved our freciiom.** . 

After these confessions Raoul went away, 
and Alain fell into a mournful reverie, from 
which wa^ roused by a loud ring at his 
hell. He opened the door, and beheld M. 
Louvier. The burly financier was much but 
of breath after making so steep an ascent. It 
was ill gasps that he puittercd, “ifonyimr, 
excuse me if 1 derange you.” Then entering 
and seating himself on a chair, he took some 
minutes to 'redbvor spiiech, rolling his eyes 
staringly round tlie meagre, iin luxurious 
room, and then concentrating their gaze upon 
its occupier. 

• ** Pcate^ my dear Marquis 1 ” he 'said at 
last, “ I hope the next time I visit you the 
ascent may he less arduous. One w'ould 
think you were in training to ascend the 
Himalaya.” 

The haughty no Ido writhed under this jest, 
and the spirit inborn ia his order spoke in 
his answer. 

“ I am accustomed to dwell on heights, M. 
Louvier ; the (5astlc of llochcbriant is not on 
a level with the town.” 

An angry gleam shot from the eyes of the 
milUonnaire, but there was no other sign of 
displeasure in his answer. 

“ Jiiea dil^ won vJiov ; how you remind me 
of your father ! Now, give me leave to speak 
on affairs. I have seen your cousin Enguer- 
rand de Vaiuleraar. Horn wo de m oyons though 
joli gar^on. Ho proposed that you should 
call on me. I said ‘no’ to the rher petit 
Enguerrand — a visit from me was due to you. 
To (Uit matters short, M. (laiidriii lias allowed 
me to look Into your papers. I was disposed 
to serve you from the tirst-'-I am still more 
disposed to serve you now. I undertake to 
pay off all your other mortgages, and become 
sole mortgagee, and on terms that I have 
jotted down on this paper, and ivliieh T hope 
will content you.” 

He placed a pnper in Alain’s hand, and 
took out a box, from wliich he extracted a 
jujube, placed it in his mouth, folded his 
hands, and reclined back in his chair, with 
his cj'cs half closed, as if exhausted alike by 
liis ascent and his generosity. 

In effect, tho teians were unexpectedly 
liberal. The reduced interest on the mort- 
gages would leave the Marqjfis an income of 
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jeiOOO a-year instead of £400. Louvier pro- 
posed to take on himself the legal cost of 
transfer, and to pay to the Marquie 25,000 
francs, on the completion of the deed, as a 
bonus. The mortgage did not exempt the 
building land, as Hubert desired. In all else 
Jt was cingularly advantageous, and Alain 
could but fed a thrill of grateful delight at 
an offer by which his stinted income was 
raised to comparative affluence. 

“ Well, Marquis,” said Louvier, “what does 
the castle say to the town 1 ” 

“ M. LouvierjV answered Alain, extending 
his hand with cordial eagerness, “ accept my 
sincere apologies for the indiscretion of my 
metaphor. Poverty is proverbially sensitive 
to jests on it. I owe it to you if I cannot 
hereafter make that excuse for any words of 
mine that may displease, you. The terms you 
propose arc most liberal, and I close with 
them at once.” 

“ Poriy** said Louvier, shaking vehemently 
the hand offered to him ; “ I ivill take tho 
paper to (Jandrin, and instruct him accord- 
ingly. And now, may 1 attach a condition 
to the agreement which is not put down on 
paper ? It may have surprised you perhaps 
that I should propose a gratuity of 25,000 
francs on completion of the contract. It is a 
droll thing to do, and notin the ordinary way 
of business, therefore I must explain. Mar- 
quis, pardon the lil)erty I take, but you have 
inspired me with an interest in your future. 
With your birth, connections, and figure, you 
should push your way in the world f{# and; 
fast. Rut you can’t & so in a province. You 
must fin<l your opening at Paris. I wish you 
to spend a yeiir in the capital, and live, not 
extravagantly, like a nouveau 'rw?i,e, but in a 
way not unsuited to your rank, and permitting 
you all the social advantages that belong to it. 
'J’hesc 25,000 francs, in adtlition to your im- 
proved income, will en.able you to gratify my 
ivish in this respect. Spend the money in 
J’aris ; you will want every sou of it in the 
course of tlie year. It w’ill be money well 
sfieiit. Take my advice, cluir Marquis, Au 
plaisirP 

The financier bowed himself out. The 
young Maiquis forgot all the mournful reflec- 
tions with which Raoul’s conversation had 
iuspireti him. He gave a new touch to his 
toilet, and sallied forth with the air of a man 
on whose morning of life d sun heretofore 
clouded lias burst forth and bathed the land- 
scape ill its light. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SiNCfi the evening spent at the Savarins*, 
Graham had seen no more of Isaura. He had 
avoided all chance of seeing her — in fact, the 
jealousy with which he had viewed her man- 
ner towards Rameau, and the angry amaze 
with which he had heard her proclaim her 
friendship for Madame do G rantmesniJ, served 
to strengthen the grave and secret reasons 
which made him desire to keep his heart yet 
free and his hand yet unpledged. Rut, alas ! 
the heart was enslaved already. It was 
under the most fatal of all spells — first love 
conceived at first sight. He was wretched ; 
and in his wrclchedncsa his resolves became 
involuntarily weakened. He found himself 
mahmg excuses for the beloved. Wliat cause 
had he, after all, for that jealousy of the 
young poet which had so offended him ? and 
if, m her youth and inexperience, Isaura had 
made her dearest friend of a great writer, by 
yrhose genius she might be dazzled, and of 
whose opinions she might scarcely be aware, 
was. it a crime that necessitated her eternal 
banishment from the reverence which^iielongs 
to till manly Jove? Certainly he found no 
satisfactory answers to such self-question mgs. 
And then those grave reasons known only to 
himself, and never to be confided to another 
— why he should yet reserve his hand un- 
pledged — were not so imperative a.s to admit 
of no compromise. They might entail a 
sacrifice, and not a small one to a man of 
Graham's views and ambition. But what is 
love if it can think any sacrifice, short of 
duty and honour, too great to offer up un- 
known, uncomprehend^jto the one beloved ? 
Still, while thus softened in his feelings to- 
ward Isaura, he became, perhaps in conse- 
quence of such softening, more and more 
restlessly impatient to fulfil the object for 
which he had come to J'aris, the great step 
towards which was the discovery of the un- 
disco verable Louise Duval. 

He had written more than once to M. 
Renard since the interview with that 
functionary already recorded, demanding 
wliether Renard had not made some progress 
in the research on which he was employed, 
and had received short unsatisfactory replies, 
preaching patience and implying hope. 

The plain truth, however, was, that M. 
Renard had taken no further pains in the 
matter. He considered it utter waste of time 
mid thought to attempt a discovery to which 
the traces were so faint and so obsolete. If 
thq discovery were effected, it must be by one 
of those chances which occur without labour 


or forethought of our own. He trusted only 
to such chance in continuing- the charge he 
had undertaken. But during -the last day or 
two Graham had liccome yet more impatient, 
than before, and peremptorily requested 
another visit from this dilatory confidant. 

In that visit, finding himself pres.sed hard, 
and though naturally willing, if possible,. to 
retain a client unusually generous, yet beyig,. 
on the whole, an honest member of his pro- 
fession, and feeling it to be somewhat unfair 
to accept large remuneration for doing no- 
thing, M. Renard said frankly, “ Monsieur, 
this affair is beyond me ; the keenest agent 
of our police could make nothing of it. 
Unless you can tell me more than you have 
done, 1 am utterly without a clue. I resign, 
therefore, the task with w'hich you honoured 
me, willing to resume it again if 3 K)u can give 
me information that could render me of use.*’ 

“ What sort of information ? ” 

“ At least the names of some of the lady’s 
relations who may yet be living.” 

” But it strikes me that, if I could get at 
that piece of knowledge, I should not require 
the services of the police. The relations 
w'ould toll me what had become of Louise 
Duval quite as readily as they would tell a 
police agent.” 

“ Quite true, Monsieur. It would really be 
picking your pockets if I did not at once re- 
tire from your service. Nay, Monsieur, pardon 
me, no further payment* ; I have already ac- 
cepted too much. Your most obedient ser- 
vant.” 

Graham, left alone, fell into a very gloomy 
reverie. He could not but be sensible of the 
difficulties in the w^ay of the object which had 
brought him to Paris, with somewhat san- 
guine expectations of success founded on a 
belief in the omniscience of the Parisian police, 
which is only to be justified w'hen they have 
to deal with a murderess or a political incen- 
diary. But the name of Louise Duval is about 
as common in France as that of Mary Smith in 
England ; and the Eiff^lish reader may judge 
what would be the likely result of inquiring 
tlirough the ablest of our detectives after 
some Mary Smith of whom you could give 
little more information than that she was the 
daughter of a urawing-master who had died 
twenty years ago, that it was about fifteen 
years since anything had been heard of her, 
that you could not say if, through marriage 
or other causes, she had changed her name 
I or not, and y'^ou had reasons for declining 
I resort to public advertisezaents. In the 
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course of inquiry, bo instituted, theprqbql^ility 
would be that you might hear of a great 
many Mary Smiths, in the pursuit of whom 
your employe would lose all sight and sense of 
the one Mary Smith for whom the chase was 
instituted. 

In the midst of Graham's despairing reflec- 
tions his laquaU announced M. Frederic 
Lemercier. 

“ Cher Grarm-Varn. A thousand pardons 
if I disturb you at this late hour of the even- 
ing ; but you remember the request you made 
me When you first arrived in Paris this 
season ? ” . . 

‘‘ Of course I do — in case you should ever 
chance in your wide round of acquaintance to 
fall in with a Madame or Mademoiselle Duval 
of About the age of forty, or a year or so less, 
to let me know : and you did fall in with two 
ladies of that name, but they were not the 
right one — not the person whom my friend 
begged me to discover— both much too young.” 


Eh bkn, men eher. If you will come 
with me to the 6al ckatnpStre in the Champs 
Elysdes to-night, I can show you a thira 
M^ame Duval ; her Christian name, is Louise, 
too, of the age. you mention— th*. ugh she does 
her best to look younger, and u still very 
handsome'.' You said your Duval was hand- 
Bome. It was only last evening that 1 met 
this lady at a soiree given by Macfemoiselle 
Julie Caumartin, coryphee distinguee, in love 
with young Rameau.” 

*• In love with young Rameau? I am very 
glad to hear it.~ He returns the love ? ’* 

suppose so. He seems very proud of it. But 
a propcs of Madame Duval, she has been long 
absent from Paris — just returned — and look- 
ing out for conquests. She says she has a 
great penchant for the English : promises me 
to be at this ball — come.” 

“ Hearty thanks, my dear Lemercier. I am 
at your service.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


TriB hal cliampHre was ga.v qrid brilliant, 
as such festal scenes ^.re at Paris. A lovely 
night in the midst of May — lamps below and 
stars above : tlie society mixed, of course. 
Evidently, when Graham has singled out 
Frederic Lemercier from all his acquaintances 
at Paris, to conjoin with the oHicial aid of M. 
Rcnard in search of the mystei'ious Judy, he 
had conjectured the probability that she 
might be found in the Bohemian world so 
familiar to Frederic ; if not as an inhabitant, 
at least as an explorer. Bohemia was largely 
represented at the hal ,cliawpHre^ but not 
without a fair sprinkling of whxit we cull the 
“respectable classes,” especially English and 
Americans, who brought their wives there to 
take care of them. Frenchmen, not needing 
such care, prudently left their wives at 
home. Among the Frenchmen of station 
were the Comte do Passy and blie Vicomte de 
Brc'izc. 

On first entering the gardens, Graham 'seyc 
was attracted and dazzled by a brilliant form. 
It was standing under a festoon of flowers 
extending from tree to tree, and a gas jet 
opposite shone full upon the face— the face of 


a girl ill all the freshness of youth. If the 
freshness owed anything to art, the art wussj 
well disguised that is seemed nature. Thq 
beauty of the countenance was Hebe-like, 
joyous, and radiant, and yet one could not 
look at the girl without a sentiment of deep 
mournfulness. She was surrounded by a 
group of young men, and the nngof her laugh 
jarred ujion Graham s ear. He pressed -Fre- 
deric's arm, and directing his attention to the 
girl, asked who she was. 

•‘Who? Don’t you know? That is Julie 
Caumartin. A little while ago her equipage 
was the most admired in tlie Bois, and great 
ladies condescended to copy her dress or her 
rolffure. Bub she lost her siilcndour, and 
dismissed the rich admirer who supplied the 
fuel for its blaze, since she fell in love with 

0 ustave Rameau . Doubtless she is expecting 
him to-night. You ought to know her ; shall 

1 present you ? ” 

“No,” answered Giaham, with a compas- 
sionate expression in his manly face. “So 
young I seemingly so gay. How I pity her?” 

“Whatl for throwing herself away on 
Rameau? True, There is a great deal ol 
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good in that girl’s nature, if she had been 
properly trained. Rameau wrote a pretty 
poem on her which turned her head and won 
her heart, in which she is styled the * Ondine 
of Paris’— a nymph-like type of Paris it- 
self.” 

“ Vanishing type, like her namesake ; born 
of the spray, and vanishing soon into the 
deep,” saui Graham. “ Pray go and look for 
the Duval ; you will find me seated yonder.” 

Graham passed into a retired alley, and 
threw himself on a solitary > bench, while 
Leinercier went in search of Madame Duval. 
In a few minutes the Frenchman reappeared. 
By his side was a* lady well dressed, and as 
she passed under the lamps Graham perceived 
that, though of a certain age, she was unde- 
niably handsome. His heart beat more 
quickly. Surely Uiis was the Louise Duval 
he sought. 

He rose from his seat, and was presented in 
due form to the lady, with whom Frederic 
then discreetly left him. 

“ Monsieur Lcmercier tells me that you 
think that we were once acquainted with each 
other.” 

“ Nay, Madame ; I should not fail to recog- 
nize you were that the case. A friend of 
mine had the honour of knowing a lady of 
youi*namc : and .should I be fortunate enough 
to meet that lady, 1 am charged with a com- 
mission that may not be unwelcome to her. 
M. Lemercier tells me your nom de hajpttune 
is Louise.” 

“ Louise Corinne, Monsiemr.” 

“ And I presume that Duval is the name 
you take from 3 ’’our parents ? ” 

“ ; my father’s name was Bernard. I 

married, when I was a mere child, M. Duval, 
in the wine trade at Bordeaux.” 

“Ah, indeed 1” said Graham, much dis- 
appointed, but looking at her with a keen, 
searching eye, which she met with a decided 
frankness. Evidently, in his judgment, she 
was speaking the truth. 

“ You know English, I think, Madame,” he 
resumed, addressing her in that language. 

*' A leeble — speak unpeu," 

“ Only a little ? ” 

Madame Duval looked puzzled, and replied 
in French, with a laugh. “ Is it that you 
were told that I spoke English by 3 ’our 
countryman, Milqrd Sare Boulby? Petit 
scUerat^ 1 hope he is well. He sends you a 
commission for me — so he ought : he behaved 
to me like a monster.” 

“Alasl I know nothing of Milord Sir 
Boulby. Were you never jn England your- 
self?” 

“ Never ” — with a coquettish side-glance — 
“I should like so much to go. I have, a 
foible* for the English in spite of that rilain 
petit Boulby. Who is it gave you the com- 
mission for me ? Ha I I guess — le Capitaine 
Nelton.” 

“ No. What year, Madame, if not imperti- 
nent, were you at Aix-la-Chapelle ? ” 

“You mean Baden? 1 was there seven 
years ago, when I met le Capitaine Nelton — 
oe\ homme auas cheveux fottges. 


. “ ^ut you have been at Aix ? ’ 

“ Ne^cr.*.’ 

“I have, then, been mistaken, Madame^ 
and have only to offer my most humble 
apologies.” 

“But perhaps you will favour me with a 
visit, and we may on further conversation 
find that you are not mistaken. 1 can’t stay 
now, for 1 am engaged to dance with the 
Belgian of whom, no doubt, M. Lemercier has 
told you.’' 

“ No, Madame, he has not.” 

“ Well, then, he will tell you. The Belgian 
is very jealous. But I am always at home 
between three and four ; this is my card.” 

Graham eagerly took the card, and ex- 
claimed, “ Is this your own’ handwriting, 
Madame ? ” 

“ Ves, indeed.” 

“ Trh Idle ecriture^' said Graham, and 
receded with a ceremonious bow. “Any- 
thing so unlike her bandwriting: Another 
disappointment,” muttered tlie Englishman 
as the lady went back to the ball. 

A few minutes later Graham joined 
Lemercier, who w’as talking with De 1‘assy 
and De Breze. 

“ Well,” said Lemercier, when his eye 
rested on Graham, “ 1 hit tlie right nail on 
the head this time, eh ? ” 

Graham shook his head. 

“Whatl is she not the right Louise 
Duval ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

The Count de I’assy overheard the name, 
and turned. “ Louise Duval,” he said ; 
“does Monsieur Vane know a Louise Duval ?” 

“No; but a friend asked me to inquire 
after a lady of that name whom he had met 
many years ago at Paris.” The Count mused 
a moment, and said, “ Is it possible th.at your 
friend knew the family De Mauleon ? ” 

“ I reallj’ can’t say. What then ? ” 

“The old Vicoinle de Mauldon was one of 
my most intimate associates. Jn fact, our 
houses are connected. And he was extremely 
grieved, poor man, wdien his daughter Louise 
married her drawing-master, Auguste Duval.” 

“ Her drawing-master, Auguste Duval ? 
Pray say on. I think the Ijouise Duval my 
friend knew must have been her daughter. 
Slic was the only child of a drawing-master 
or artist named Auguste Duval, and probably 
enough lier Christian name would have been 
derived from her mother. A Mademoiselle 
de Maul6on, then, married M. Auguste 
Duval?” 

“ Yes ; the old Vicomte had espoused en 
premieres mces Mademoiselle Camille de 
Chavigny, a ladj*^ of birth equal to his own, — 
had by her one daughter, TiOuise. 1 recollect 
her W'ell, — a plain girl, with a high nose and 
a sour expre^ion. She was just of age 
when the first vicomtesse died, and by the 
marriage settlement she succeeded at once to 
her mother’s fortune, which was not large. 
The Vicomte was, however, so poor that the 
loss of that income was no jbrifle to him. 
Though much past fifty, he was still 'very 
handsome. Men of that generation did not 
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age soon, Monsieur/’ said the County ex- 
panding his fine chest and laughing cxul- 
tingly. . 

“ He married, en secondes noces^ a lady of 
still higher birth dhan the first, and with a 
much larger dot. Louise was indigni^nt at 
this, hated her stepmother ; and when a. son 
was born by the second marriage she left the 
paternal roof, went to reside with an old 
female relative near the Luxembourg, and 
there married this drawing-master. Her 
father and the family did nil they dould to 
prevent it ; but in these democratic days a 
woman who has attained her majority can, if 
she persists in her determination, marry to 
please herself and disgrace her ancestors. 
After that mhalliance her father never 
\fOuld see her again. I tried in vain to 
soften him.. All his parental affections 
settled on his handsome V'ictor. Ah I you 
arc too young to have known V^ictor dc 
Mauleon during his short reign at Paris — as 
Toi dfs vivmrs,'' 

“ Yes, he was before my time ; but I have 
heard of him as a young man of great fashion 
said to be very clever, a duellist, and a sort 
of Hon Juan.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“And then I remember vaguely to liavc 
heard that be committed, or was said to have 
committed, some villainous action connected 
witli a gre;,at Jaily’s Jewels, and to have left 
Paris in consequence.” 

“Ah, yes — a sad scrape. At that time 
there was a political crisi.s ; w(; were under a 
Republic ; anjdhing against a noble was 
believed. But 1 am sure Victor tie Mauleon 
was not the man to commit a larceny. How- 
ever, it is quite true that he left Paris, and I 
don’t know what h.as become of him since.” 
Here he touched I.)e Bn^zo, who, though still 
near, had not been listening to this conversa- 
tion, but interchanging jest and laughter with 
Lemercior on the motley scene of the dance. 

“ De Brez('j, have 3 'ou ever heard what be- 
came of poor dear Victor ile Mauk'on — you 
knew him.” 

“ Knew him / I should think so. Who 
could be in the great world and not know le 


[• boau Victor 7 No ; after he vanisheil 1 never 
I heard more of him — doubtless long since 
dead. A good-hearted fellow in spite of all 
his sins.” 

“ My dear M. de Br(5z<S, did you know his 
half-sister/” asked Graham — “a Madame 
Duval ? ” 

“ No. I never heard he had a half-sister. 
Halt there : ' I recollect that I rfiet Victor 
once, in the garden at Versailles, walking 
arm-in-arm with the most beautiful girl [ 
ever saw ; and when I complimented him 
afterwards at the .Jockey Club on his new 
conquest, he replied very gravely that ..the 
young lady was his niece. ‘ Niece I * said I ; 
‘wliy, there can’t be more than five or six 
years Initwcen you.’ ‘ About that, I suppose,’ 
said he ; ‘ my half-sister, her mother, was 
more than twenty years older lhan 1 at 
the time of my birth.’ I doubted the truth 
of his story at the time ; but since you say he 
really had a sister, iny doubt wronged 
him.” 

“ Have you never seen that same young 
lady sirme ? ” 

“ Never.” 

How many years ago w’as this ? ” 

“ Let me see — about twenty or twenty-one 
years :igo. How time flies 1 ” 

Graham still continued to qnesthni, but 
could learn no farther particulars. He turned 
to (juit the gardens just as tho band was 
striking up for a fresh dance, a wild German 
w'altz air, and mingled with that German 
music his ear cauglit the sprightly sounds of 
the French laugh, one laugh distinguished 
from the rest l>y a more genuine ring of light- 
hearted joy — the laugh that he had heart) on 
entering tlio gardens, anti the sound of which 
had then saddenotl him. Looking toward the 
quarter from which it came, lui again saw 
the ” Ondiiie of i’aris.” Khe was not now the 
centre of a group. She had just found 
Gustave Hameau ; and was clinging to his 
arm with a look of happine.ss in her face, 
frank and innocent as a child’.s. And so they 
passed amid the dancers down a solitary 
lamplit alley, till lost to the Englislimau’a 
lingering gaze. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The next morninff Graham sent again for 
M. llenard. 

Well,” he cried, when that dignitary jip- 
ared and took a scat beside him ; “ chance 
8 favoured me.” 

“ I always counted on chance, Monsieur. 
Chance has more wit in its little linger tlian 
the Maris police in its whole hod3\” 

“ I have ascertained the relations, on the 
mother’s aide, of Louise Duval, and the only 
tpiestion is how to get at them.” 

llereCIraham related what he had heard, 
and ended by saying, “This Victor de Mau- 
l(ion is Uierefore my Louise Duvals uncle. 
Tie was, no doubt, taking charge of her in 
the year that the persons mleresletl in her 
discovery lost sight of her in I’aris ; and 
surely he must know what became of her 
afterwards.” 

*• Very probably ; and chance may befriend 
a.s yet in the discovery of Victor do Mauleon. 
You seem not to know the particulars of that 
story about the jewels which brought him 
into some connection with the police, and 
rcfadtcd in his disappearance from Ditris.” 

“No; tell me the particulars.” 

“ Victor de Mauleon was heir to some Gd,000 
or 70,000 francs a year, chietly on his mother’s 
side; for his father, though the reiirescnta- 
tivc of one of the most ancient houses in 
Normandy, waa very poor, having little of 
Ins own except the emoluments of an ap- 
pointment in the Court of TiOuis Philippe. 

*• Put before, by the death of his parents, 
Victor came into that inheritance, he very 
largely forestalled it. lli.s tastes were mag- 
nificent. He took to ‘ sport’ — kept a famous 
stud, was a great favourite with the Knglish, 
and spoke their language fluently. Indeed 
he vfasi considcrijjJ very accomplished, and of 
considerable intellectual powers. It wa.s 
generally said that some day or other, when 
he had sown his wild oats, he would, if he 
took to politics, be an eminent man. Alto- 
gether he was a very strong creature. That 
was a very strong age under Louis Philippe. 
The viveurs of Paris were fine types for 
the heroes of Dumas and Sue — full of animal 
life'and spirits. Victor de Mauleon was a 
romance of Dumas — incarnated.” 

“ M. Kenard, forgive me that I did not before 
do justice to your taste in polite literature.” 

“Monsieur, a man in my profession does 
not attain even to my humble eminence if he 
be not something else than a professional. 
He must .study mankind wherever they are 
ddfecribed — even in les romans. To return to 


Victor dc Mauleon. Though Jje waa a * spdrta- 
man,’ a gambler, a Don Juan, a duellist, no- 
thing was ever said against his honour. On 
the contrary, on matters of honour, he was a 
received oracle ; and even though he had 
fought several duels (that was the age of 
duels), and was reportcil without a superior, 
almost without an eciual, in cither w'eapon — 
the sword or the pistol — he is saui never to 
have wantonly provoked an encounter, and 
to have so used his skill that he contrived 
never to slay, nor even gravely to wound, an 
antagonist. 

“ I remember one instance of his generosity 
in this respect, for it was much talked of at 
the time. One oC your counlrymen, who had 
never handled a fencing-foil nor fired a pistol, 
took offence at something M. de Mauleon 
had said in dis’paragement of tjie Duke of 
‘Wellington, and called him out. Victor de 
Mauleon accepted the challenge, discharged 
his pistol, not in the air — that might liave 
been an affront — but so as to be wide of the 
mark, walked up to the lines to be shot at, 
.and when missed, ^saiil — ‘Kxcuse the siiscejiti- 
bility of a Frenchman, loath to believe that 
bis countryman can be beaten save by acci- 
dent, and accept every apology one gentle- 
man can make to anotiier for having forgotten 
the respect due to one of the most renowned 
of your national heroes.' The Kiiglishman’s 
name was Vane, (’ould it have l)ccu your 
father , 

“Very probably; just like my father to 
call out any man who insulted the honour of 
his country, as represented by its men. 1 hope 
the two combatants became friends ? ” 

“ That 1 niiver heard ; the duel was over — 
there my story ends. ’ 

Pray go on.” 

“ One daj^ — it was in the midst of political 
events which would have silenced most sub- 
jects of private gossip — the ?iraii wondp was 
startled by tlie news that the Vicomte (he 
wjis then, by his father s death, Vicomte) de 
Mauleon had been given into the custody of 
the police on the charge of stealing the jewels 
of the Duchesse dc (the wife of a distin- 

guished foreigner). It seems that some days 
More this event, the Due, wishing to make 
Madame his sjiouse an agreeable surprise, had 
resolved to liavc a diamond necklace belong- 
ing to her, and w'hich was of sett iiig so old- 
fashioned that she had. not lately worn it, reset 
for her birthday. He therefore secretly pos- 
sessed himself of the key to &n iron safe In a 
cabinet adjoining her dressing room (in which 
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safe her more valuable jewels were kept), and 
took from it the necklace Imagine his dis- 
may when the jeweller in the Hue Vivienne 
to whom he carried U, recognized the preten- 
ded diamondft as imitation paste which he 
himself had some days previously inserted 
into an empty setting i)rought to him by 
a Monsieur witli whose name he was unac- 
quainted. The Duchesse was at that time 
in delicate health; 'and as the Due's sus- 
picions naturally fell on the servants, especi- 
ally on the frunne de rhambre^ who was in 
great favour with his wife, he did not like to 
alarm Madame, nor through lier to put the 
servants on their guard, lie resolved, there- 
fore, to place the matter in the hands of the 
famous * * *. ^ who was the*n the pride and 
the ornament of the Parisian police. And 
the very night afterwards the V^icomte de 
MauUum was caught and apprehended iti the 
cabinet where the jewels were kept, and to 
which he had got acce > by a false key, or at 
least a duplicate key, found in his possession. 

I should observe that M. de Mauleon occupied 
the cut raitol in the same hold in which the 
upper rooms were devoted to tlie Due and 
lJuchesso and their suite, As soon as this 
charge against the Vicomte was made known 
(and it was known the next morning), the ex- 
tent of his debts and the utterness of his rum 
(before scarcely conjectured or wholly iin- 
licedcd) became public through the mvdiiim 
of the journals, and furnishc<l an obvious 
niolivc for the crime of w}ii(‘Ii he was accused. 
We Parisians, Monsieur, arc subject to tbc 
most startling reactions of feeling. The men 
wc adore one day we execrate the tujxt. The 
Yieornte passed at once from the popular ad- 
miration one )>cst()vvs on a licrr), to the popu- 
lar contempt with wiiich one regards a petty 
larccner. Society wondered how it had ever 
condescended to receiver into its bosom t,he 
gambler, the duellist, the Don Juan. How- 
ever, one compensation in the way of amuse- 
ment lie might still atfoid to society for the 
grave injuries he had done it. Sucicty would 
attend his trial, witness his demeanour at the 
bar, and watch the (!Xpressioii of his face 
when he was sentenced to the galleys. Hut, 
Monsieur, this wretch completed the measure 
of his iniquitic.s. He was not tried at all. 
The Due and Duchesse quitted Paris for 
Spain, and the Duo instructed his lawyer to 
withdraw his charge, stat iiig liis conviction of 
the Vi(^omte’8 (complete innocence of any 
other offence than that which he himself had 
confessed.” 

“What did tlie Vicomte confes.s? — you 
omitted to state that.” 

“ The Vicomti;, when apprehended, con- 
fessed that, smitten by an insane pas.sion for 
the Duchesse, which she had, on his presum- 
ing to declare it, met with indignant scorn, . 
he had taken advantage of hi& lodgment in 
the same house to ailmit himself into the 
cabinet adjoining her ilressiiig room by means 
of a key which he had prO(;uied, made from 
an impression of the key-hole taken in wax. 

“ No evidence in support of any other 
charge against the Vicomte was forthcoming 


— nothing, in short, beyond the infraction du 
domicile caused by the madness of youthful 
love, and for whicli there was no prosecution. 
The law, therefore, could have little to say 
against him. Hut society was more rigid ; 
and, exceedingly angry to find that a man 
who had l)een so conspicuous for luxury 
should prove to be a j)auj)cr, insisted on 
believing that M. de Maul('‘on was 'guilty of 
the meaner, though not perhaps, in the eyes 
of husbands and fathers, the more heinous, 
of the two offences. 1 presume that the 
Vicomte felt that he had got into a dilemma 
from which no pislol-shot or sword-tln-jist 
could free him, for he left Paris abruptly, 
and has not since reappeared. I’he sale of 
Ids .«<tud ami elTeets sufficed, I believe lo pa^^ 
his debts, h^r I will do him the justice to say 
that they were paid.” 

“ Hut though the Vicomte de Maul(-on has 
disappeared, lie must have left relations at 
Pans, who would perhaps know what has 
become of him and of his niece ” 

“ 1 doubt it. lie had no very near rela- 
tions. The nearest was an old cHthatairt of 
tlie same name, from whom he had some ex- 
pectations, but who died shortly after this 
and did not name the Vicomte in 
his will M. Victor had numerous connec- 
tions among the highest faiiiilios — the lloehe- 
briants, (’havignys Vandcinars, I^issys, Heau- 
villiers. Hut. tlujy aie not likely lo have 
retained any connection with a ruined 
rauneo, and sfill less vvdh a niece of his who 
was the child of a drawing-master Hut now 
you have given me a clue, T. will try to lollmv 
it up. We must tint! (ho Vicomte, and I am 
not v\ itbout hope of doing so Paidon me if 
I decline to say more at present. I would 
not rai.se false cxp(*etations. Hut m a week 
or two I will have the honour to call again 
upon Monsieur.'’ 

Wait one instant, Vou have really a 
hope of discovering M, de Mauleon 

“ Yes. I cannot say more at present” 

M. Ilenard departed. 

Hi ill t hat liope, however faint it might 
prove, serv(;d to rc-animale (iraham ; and 
with that hope Ins heart, as if a load had been 
liftccl fiviin its mainspring, returned instinc- 
tively to the thought, of Isaura. Whatever 
seemed to promise an early discharge of the 
commi.«sion connected with the discovery of 
Tjouisi^ Duval seemed to tiring Isaura nearer 
to him — or, at least, to excuse his yearning 
de.sirc to see more of her, to umlerstand her 
better. Faded into thin air was the vague 
jealousy of Gustave llameau which he had 
so unreasonably coriceivetl ; he ielt as if it 
were impossible that the man whom the 
“ OndiTic of Pans” claimed as her lover 
could dare to woo or hope to win an Isaura. 
Lie even forgot the friendship with the elo- 
quent denouncer of the marriage-bond, which 
a little w’hilc ,ago had .‘;eemod to him an un- 
pardonable offence ; ho remembered only the 
lovely face, so innocent, yet so intelligent ; 
only the sweet voice w'hich had for the first 
time breathed music into his own soul ; only 
the gentle haml whose touch had for the 
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first time sent tlirouf^^h his veins the thrill 
which distinf^uishes from all her sex the 
w-’ornan whom we love. He wont forth 
elated and joyous, and took his wiy to 
Isaura's villa. As he went, the leaves on the 
trees under which ho passed seemed stirred 
by the soft May breeze in sympathy with his 
own delight. Perhaps it was rather the 
reverse :*his own silent delight sympathized 


with all delight in awakening nature. The 
lover seeking reconciliation with the loved 
one from whom some trifie has unreasonably 
estranged him, ia a oloudlcss day of May — if 
he be not happy (*nough to /“eel a brother- 
hood in all things happy-7-a JoAf in bloom, a 
bird in song — then indeed he may call him- 
self lover, but ho does not know what is 
love. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

FROM ISAURA CIOOONA TO MADAME DE GRANTMESNIL. 


Tt is many <lays since I wrote to you. aiul 
but for Vftur (IcIiLHitful note just receiv<*<l, 
reprojietiiijj^ ni(‘ for silence, I sliould still be 
under IIk*. spell of that awe which <*iTtain 
words (»f M. Savariii wer<' well tiUc«l 1 <» |)ro- 
diu.’C, ChiDU’ini^ to ask him if he had writtem 
to you lately, he s;n<l, with that lau«2:h of his, 
j^ood-li 111 non redly ironical, ‘* No, Ma<lcmoiscll(», 

I am not one of the /'fle/tewa* whom Moiicre 
lias immortalized. If ihi; mivtinir of lovers 
should he saerc'd from tiio intrusifui of a 
third ])erson*^| howevi'r amiahle, mon; sacred 
still shouli) he the part in;' hctweeii an autlior 
ami his work. Madame de (Jraui mesriil is in 
that moment so solemn to a. jrenius (*arnest as 
hers-— she is hiddini' far('W(‘ll to a comj>anion 
with whom, once tlismisscd into tlie w<»rld, 
she can never eonveisi; familiarly n^'ain ; it 
ceases to he her (companion wIkmi it h(*comcs 
ours. Mo not let us tlisturb the last hours 
they will jja^^s toe’ether.” 

Tlu'si; wonls stiiiek me mueli. J suppose 
there is truth in them. I can comprehend 
that a work which lias loji;' hi.en all in all to 
its author, concent rat ill}' his thou.idd .ecather- 
in}i Vtiiind it tlie ho])esand fears of his inmost. 
lH*arl, ilie':, as it were, to him wlien he lias 
compleied its life fur and Jauneiied it 

into a world estraiured from the s(»litiide in 
Avhieh it was born and formed. T c.an almost 
conceive that, to a writer like you, tlm very 
fame whieli attends the work thus smil fortli 
chills your own l<)ve for it. Tlu^ ehara<'ters 
you ereaied in a fairyland, known hut to 
yourself, must lose somethiiif' of their myste- 
rious i-harui when you hear them discussed 
and cavilled at, blamed or prai.sed, as if they 
were really the creatures of streets am! 
salons. 

I wonder if hostile criticism paiusor enrapres 
you as it seems to do such other authors ns I 
have known. M. Savarin, for instance, sets 
down in his tablets as an ('iicmy to wliom 
vengeance is due the smallest scribbler who 
wounds his self-love, and says frankly, “To 
me praise is food, dispraise is jioison. Hiiii 
who feed.? me f pay ; him wlio poisons me I 
break on the wheel.” M. Savarin is, indeed, 
a skilful and energetic administrator to his 


own reputation. He deals with it as if it 
wcr(;a kingd<mi — establislies fortilieations for 
its delemo — enlists soldiers to light for it. 
He is the SiUil and centre of a eontederation 
in which (‘/udi is hound to tlefeml the lerri- 
lory i>f tlu; olliers. and all those territf»ri(‘s 
indteil constitute the imperial realm <d M. 
Savarin. Don't think me an niigraeioiis 
satirist, in what i am thus saying of oui; 
lirilliant friend. It is not 1 wJio here sp(‘ak ; 
ji is himself. He avows Jiis jiol icy with tlu! 
•nanute which makes th<‘ c'harni of his style 
as a writer. ”lt is the grcati'st mistakt',” he 
.said to im; yesterday, “to talk of IheUepuhlle 
of la'ttcrs. Every author vvlu» wins a name 
is a sovereign in Ins own domain, he it, large 
or snialk Woe* to anj" republican who wants 
to di-throne me ! Somehow or (»ther, when 
IM. Savarin thus talks I fei*l as if h(‘ were 
betrayiri. 1 ' tin* (‘ans(! of genius. I cannot 
lir/iig iiiyseJC to regard Jiteratnn* as a craft. — 
to in(‘ it is a saised nii.^sion ; and in hearing 
this “ sovereign ” boast of the (ricks by wliieh 
h(i maintains his state, I seem to listen ton 
priest wlio treats a.s imposture llie religion he 
ju'ofesses to teach. M. Savarin’s favourite 
vlh'f now is a young contributor t<^ his 
journal, named Dustavi* llanieaii. M. Savarin 
.•^.-ild tlie other day in my hearing, “ 1 ami my 
set wi'io Young Franco — Uiistave llanieau 
and his set are A'ei/; Paris." 

“And what is the distinction between, the 
one and the other/” askeu my American 
friend, Mr.s. Morley. 

“The set of * Voung France,’” answered 
M. Savarin, “had in it tlie hearty eonse.ious- 
ne.ss of youth : it was hold and veliement, 
with abundant vitality and animal spirits; 
whatever may be said against it in other 
respects, the ])owcr of thews and sinews must 
])0 coiiecderl to its chief representatives. ^But 
the set of ‘ New Paris’ has very bad hoalMi, 
and very indiflcrent spirits. Still, in its way, 
it is very clever; it can sting and bite as 
keenly as if it were big and strong. Rameau 
is the most promising member of the sot. He 
will 1)0 popular in his time, bccjauso be repre- 
sents a goof I deal of the mind of his time — 
viz., the mind and the time of ' New Paris. ” 
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Po • you know ..anyUiin*^ of this young 
Ramcaii’s writings ? You do n<»t know hini- 
Bclf, for he told uic so, expressing a desire 
that was evidently very sincfu’c, to lind some 
occasion on whielj to render yon his homage. 
He said this the first time I met him at M. 
Savarin's,' and before he knew liow dear to 
me arc yourself and your fame. Ife. came 
and sat(Fby me after <liiiner, and won my 
interest at ofiee by asking me if 1 had heard 
that you Were busied on a new work; and 
then, 'without waiting for my answer, he 
lauriehcd' forth into ju-aiscB of yon, wIjieJi 
mt^lc a notable contrast to the scorn wilh 
which he spoke of all your conb.‘mpor;u*i< s, 
except indeed -M. Savarin, who, however, 
might, not have been ]»leased to hear his 
favourite ])npil styl<‘ him “ a. gn'jit writer in 
small things.” I sjiari' yni his ejiigrams on 
hnmas and Yielor ling.), and niy bc.h.ved 
Lamartine. Though liis talk was siiowv.aiul 
(ia/zlevl jiKi at. lirsi, I soon got. rtither tired of 
it- — even the lirsi time we met. then I 

have sci'ii him very often, not <miy ni M. 
SnvariiTs, but. he calls Imto .‘it. h'.ast e\erv 
otlier d;iy, and we Ijave heeOUiG quite good 
friends. He, gains on nc(jU:iintaiieo so lar 
that one (‘aiinol lad]) feeling lu»w nnndi he is 
to he pitied. 1 h'. is so en viou>. I and tin‘eu\ions 
must be s<) nnliappy. And tlun be is at 
onees*) ii'.'.'ir ;md so far from all llie tilings 
that he (Mivies. lie longs for riehes ami 
Inxnrv, and eaii only as y(‘t. e.arn a bare eoin- 
jK'teiiee hy his laLniirs. 'rher<Tore h(' htdis 
the rich and luxurious. His litriarv suer< -'.. s, 
insle.'ul i.if pleasing him, r<‘nder him ini.'-» riiide 
by their contrast wit li tlie fame of ilieaiitliors 
v.'honi he (‘Mvi(‘s and assails. He luis a b< ;uiti- 
ful heail, of which he is ennstaous, but it is 
joineil to a body without strem/th or gia»-e, 
Jl(! is eojiseioiis of iliis loo ; but it is erm*l to 
goon v\iili this skeleii. Von ran .see at om*e 
tlie kind of jierson who, 'svladher he inspire 
affection or dislike, cjiniiol fail to ereale an 
interest — painfiil hul eomptissionale. 

Vou^Nvill he pleased to hear iliat Hr. (’. 
eonsidm's iny healili so improv.d, that I may 
nexi. year enter fairly on tiie, pi-olVssion for 
■which 1 Wjis intended and trained. Vet I 
.still f(*el liesitaling and <loul-iruI. Tn give 
myself wholly up to the art in wliieli I am 
toKl I could must, alii nate. nK'outindy 

fro»i tiiii aui)iiti<m that yearns for Vudds in 
whii'h. alas I it, may ])erliaps nevi-r ai'propi iate 
to itseJfai'ood for eiiUure — only wander, lost in 
a vague f.'iiryland, lo wdiieh it. h;is not tlie 
fairy’s biilhrighl. O thou gruit Luehanlress, 
to whom are equally suhjeet the, slrei-m of 
Ptirisaud the. realm of Ksierii* — thou who bast 
Boumled lo Hie di;eps that eireumlliieiit ocean 
Cidled “ pj’aeliefil Inim.an life,” and hast 
taught the aeutest of its navigsitois to eon- 
pider how far its courses arc guided by tabs 
in heaAX'M — eaiisl. tliou solve Hii.s riddle vvliieb, 
if it per]dexes me, must per])lex so nian> ! 
What is the real distinction between the real 
genius and Hie commonalty of human souls 
that, feel to the (piiek all the grandest and 
tlivinest things whi< h the rare genius iilaees 
before them, sighing withiu themselves — 


“This rare genius docs but express that- 
which was. previously familiar to us, so far as 
thought and seulimenl extend”.’ Nay, the 
geniu.s itself, liowevor eloquent, never does, 
novel* can, ex)iress the whole of fhe thought 
or the scntimeTit it intm-jin'ls; the eon- 
ti’Hry, the greater Ha; g«‘Mflts..is,-Hie more, ifc 
leavt^s a something of iiieomplele satisfaction 
on oiir miiid.s — it ]a’omi.se.sso niu^ili more than 
it pevforms — it implies so iinieh more than 
it announetis. I am im])ressc'd with Hie truth 
of what- I thus say in ]>roporli(>u :is 1 re- 
jicruse ami rest iidy I he gnaitost writers that 
have come within my n.arrow’ range; of read- 
ing. And by the greatest writms I niCaiv 
tJiose who an; not exelusivi'ly n-asoners (of 
such I camiot judge), nor mere ])oels (of 
whom, so far as eom-miis ihe miif)M of words, 
wilh niusie. I ought to hi* al)!e to judge), hut 
Hie few who uuin* reason ajid ])()eti_s, and 
appe.'il at once lo I la* eommou-seuse of ilie 
mult it ude and Hu* imay inal i* iii of tlu- lew'. 
'I’he higlu-1 lyji*; of llii.-' union ijt me is 
.‘''hakespeare ; and I can eom]ireliend Ihe 
juslirt;of no erit ii iMii on him wliii'h does not 
j allow this ,son»<‘ of inrouipliio ‘'ah’.sfaei ion 
I augiueiiliiig in jiroporiion a-' the ]ioit .Miar.'- to 
I lii.-' high(‘^l. 1 U'sk ag.'iiii. In what <‘onsi^ts 
I Hiis <li''l iiK’l ion M lwecii tlie rare g< uins and 
; t ho e.iiiimouall y of miiid'^lhat exriaim, ‘‘ He 
i expre.‘-,->e,-, what wo fool, hnl i.e\or the whole 
of\\h;il we leer’.’ Is it I he mei'e jK.iw er over 
i language, a larger knowledge ol'^diei ionaries, 
a liner i‘ar foi- peiiod .and e.adonoe, .a more 
.art iVl i<* oraft iiMa’-iiig om* I lioiiglii s and .sciili- 
nioiii in w'(‘ll'S( lfr1od word''.’ Is it true wh.at 
lUilVon sa\s, ■* lliat tli(‘ st;Je is llu; man ”/ Js 
it true W'hat I am told (oM'llie said, ■“ Toidry 
is form " ’ 1 eamiot believe this; :unl if you 
tell ill.* it if' into, thou I m* longer pine to be 
a writer, but if it be iml trma ex})lain to me 
liow' ii is tljal llio gH‘ale''i geiiin.s is popular 
in jirepiu’tien n.^ il makes ilsia'f akin lo ns liy 
utteiingiii better words than w e oiujiloy 1 Juit 
whioh w.as.alreaily watliin ns, biiugs to ligljt 
what in our souls wjU' laieut.aiul doi s but 
correct , bi aut ify, am 1 pubiif'h the oorrespoti- 
deiiei! w]ii<'}i an ordiiiar,\ roa.der earrie.s on 
privatelv e\ery day, I olwaaai himself ami his 
iiiimi or'ilI^ In .all . If tin’s superiority in tlio 
getiiii'S bo but style and form, I :d).amlon my 
dream of lu imj' somoi hing else than a singerof 
Wolds by aiiolhei to t la- mu'-i*- el' aiioilna'. i'nit. 
Him. wlial then idy kiiowlotlgt; of book-; 
and art js womhaliillv ''iiiall. W'liat. I 

do km>w I gatlii r fi’om very few b«)oks, and 
from what I lie.ar s.iid by tin; j(*.w worth 
listening to whom 1 liappe.n to meet ; aiulont 
of tliese, in soiiliah* and re\eiie, not Ijy eou- 
seious elfort, 1 arriv? at some results whieli 
ajqiear to my iiU‘X]'ei ience original, i’e.rlnqis, 
iii(l<;etl, they have Ihe .sa)ne kind of origi- 
nality as tlie musical eoiiipositiousof aiuateiir.s 
• who etleel ;neanlata or a tiiiarlelle made iij> 
of hoiTow'ed tletails from great masters, and 
constituting a whole' so origiiial that 710 
real ma.ster would deign to own it. Oh, if I 
could get yon to umleistand how unsettled, 
how struggling my w'lioie, nature at this 
moment is 1 I wonder what is the .sensation 
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of tlu‘,(*lirysjilis wliiclrhas Ijcoii a silk-worm, 
wIk'u it lust f(jels tlui now \vin;rs stirring 
williiii its slioll — wiiijjrs, alus ! tlicw ;ii-o but 
tliosoof tlio Jiuinl)iost;iii(l shortcst-livodsort of 
m«)th, sogrcQly l>orii into (l.ivli.urlit befciro it 
(lios. (k)uKl.it reason, it rnij'iit rej^rol its 
OMrJier life, ami ^Jiy, “ Hotter he the silk-W(»nn 
■ than the inuth." 

From the Same to the Same. 

Have yon known well any Kii.irlish j)Of)plo» 
in thy eourse of yom* lift;.’ 1 say well, for 
you must have had afpiaintanee with many. 
Hut it seems to me so dilUeult to know an 
En;rlislimari wtll. Even f, wh<^ so loved and 
reveivtl Mr. S(‘)l>y — f, whose <;liiltih(K»<l was 
a<Imitte<l int«^ his (•())npanion.ship l)y that love 
whieh jilaees iL,Mioranee and know hMlt^e, 
infancy and aj^e, iij)on ground so e(pi:il that 
hearl. touches lieart — cannot say that I umhir- 
Stand tlie Enjj^lisli eharacter to anythin*^ like 
the extent to which 1 fancy I umlerstand 
the Jlalian and tlie French. r.efweon 
tis of tin? Continent and them of the island 
tlic Hritish Ciianmd always Hows. There is 
ail En.frlishmaii here to whom 1 have been in- 
tniduci'd, whom J have met, Ihotifth but 
seldom, in that S(ieiety which bounds the 
Paris world to me. Pray, ]n’ay tedl mo. did 
you ever know, e\er mo(‘t. him I His name is 
(iraliam Vane, lb' is tlu* only son. I am told, 
of a man wdio wa-^ a eelehrite in En<rlaml as 
an orator ai»d statesman, and on both sides 
he bclon,:(s to Hk; haute arititoeratie. He 
himself has that iudoseribahlc air ami mien I 
to W'hich W’c apply the epithet distinj^uislied.” | 


Jn th(^ most crowded mlo7i the eye w'ould lb 
on liiin, and involuntarily follow' his move- 
ments. Vet his manners .are frank ami simple 
w'holly without the stillness or reserve wdiiel 
are said to eUaracterize the Enj^lish. Then 
is an inborn dij^nily in liis bearing wdiieh con- 
sists in 'lie absence of all dignity assumed, 
15ut wliat strikes me most in this Englishman 
is an expression of eountenanco jvliieh tin: 
English depict J)y tlie. word “ ojuai” — that ex- 
]m;ssion which inspires you witli a belief in 
the existence of sincerity. Mrs. Morley said 
of him, in thaf jmetie extravagance of phr.ase 
by wdiifli the Americans startle the English 
— “That man’s foreliead W'ould light up' the 
M.ammotli t.’ave.” Do you not know, Eulalie, 
what it is to ns eiiltivaloi’S of art — art being 
the expression of trulli through tiction — to 
come into the almosjiherc of one (>f those 
souls in which Truth stamls out bold and 
beautiful in ilsidf, ami needs no idealiza- 
lion through lietion Oh. how near we 
should h(^ to lieavcii coidd we livit daily, 
honrli', in the prc.^cnce of <»ne the honesty of 
whose word we eonhl nevm* iloubt, the 
authority of wdiosc w'ord we could never 
tlisol.yy 1 Mr. V.aiie i)roresses not to nnder- 
stand music — not even to care for it, except 
rarely — and yet he spoke of its iulimmee 
over others with an enthusiasm that half 
eliarmi'd me once more hack to my destined 
calling — nay. might havecliarmed me wholly, 
but that he s(a‘in(‘d to think that I — that any 
public, siiige.r — must be a «Ti‘ature ajiarl- from 
the world — the w'orld in wliieh such men 
live. Perhaps that is true. 


CTTAPTER n. 


Tt was one of those ' lovely noons tow'ards 
the end of May in whiidi a rural siihurh ha.s 
the mellow ediarm of summer to him who 
escapes awhile from the st reets of a crowded 
capital. The Lonilonei* kno\^>i its charms 
when he feels his tread on the softening 
swards of tiie V.ale of Jhialth, or, pan.sing at 
liiehmond under tlie budding willow, g:izes 
on the river glittering in the w’armcr sun- 
light, and hears from . the villa g.ar<len8 
behind him the brief trill o£ the blackbird. 


Hnt the suburbs round Paris arc, I think, a 
yet more j)le;ising relief from the metropolis; 
they arc more easily reached, and I know, not 
wdiy, but they seem more rural, ])erba.ps 
b<a;;uise the contrast of their repose wdth the 
stir h'.ft behind — of their reilundance of leaf 
and hlos.sorn, compar'd with the prim elllor- 
esceiice of trees in the Houlevards and 
Tuilerics — is more striking. Ilow’ever that 
may be, wdien Graham reached the pretty 
suburb in which Isaura dw'clt, it seemed .to 
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him as if all the wheels of the loud busy life 
wejre smldenly smittcu still. The hour was 
yet early ; he felt sure that he should find 
Isaura at home. The garden gate shxxl 
unfastened and ajar ; hc.pushetl it aside and 
entered. 1 think I have before said that the 
garden of the villa was shut out frorn the 
road, and' the gaze of neiurhlxuirs, by a W’all 
and thiSk belts of evoi’gi’cens ; it stretched 
behind the house somewhat far for the ganlen 
of a suburban villa, lie paused when he had 
passed the gateway, for he heard in the dis- 
tance the voice of one singing — singing low, 
singing plaintively. Tie knew it was the 
voice of Isaura ; he passed on, leaving the. 
house behind him, an(l tracking the voice till 
he reached the spiger. 

Isaura was seated within an arbour towards 
the further cml of the garden — an arbour 
whic]i,a little later in the year, must indeed be 
dcli(;ate and dainty with lush exuberance of 
jessamine and woodbine ; now into its iron 
trellis-work leafiet ami flowers were insinua- 
ting their gentle way. Just at the entrance 
o?ie white rose — a winter rose that liad 
mysteriously survive*! its relations — op<‘ne<l 
its pale hues frankly to the ncxuiday siiii. 
Graham approached slowly, noiselessly, and 
the last note of the song had ceased w’luai he 
stoo l at the entrance of the arbour. Isaura 
did not perceive him at first, for her face was 
]>ent downward musingly, as was often lier 
wont after singing, especially when alone. 
Hut she felt that the place was (larktmcd, 
that, something stoo«l between her and the 
sunshine.. She raise*! her fac*', an*l a quick 
tlnsli manthrj over it, as sli<i ut tiire*! his nam*‘, 
loutlly, not as in surprise, but. inwardly 
and wbisperingly, as in a sort of fear. 

“ Pardon me, Ma*lemoisfille,'’ said Graham, 
entering; “but I heai\l y*iur voice as I ('ame 
into the garden, ami it drew mo onward in- 
voluntarily. What a l*)vely airl and what 
Fimple sweetness in such of the words as 
reached me I I am so igmuant of music that 
you in«st not l.augh at me if I ask whose is 
the music and w'hose are. the wonls ? Pro- 
bably both are so well known .as to convict 
me of a barbarous ignoraue**.” 

“ Oh no,” said Isaura, wit h a still luaghfened 
colour, ami in ae.(^ents embarrassed ami licsita- 
ting. “ Hotli the words ami music arc by an 
nnluiown ami very humble composer, yet not, 
in*leo*l, quite original ; they have not even 
that merit — at least tlu'y were suggested !>y a 
popular song in the Neapolitan ilialeet which 
is said to be very old.” 

“ 1 don’t know if I caught the t rue mean- 
ing of t he words, foi' they seemed to me to 
convey a more subtle am! refined sentiment 
tlian is common in the popular songs i>f 
southern Italy.” 

“ The sentiment in tlie original is changed 
in the para])hTasc, and not, 1 fear, improved 
by the change.” 

“Will yon explain to me the semtiment in 
both, and let me judge which J prelcr? *’ 

“ In the Neap*)lita]i song ;i young fisherman, 
who has moored liis boat umler a nuik on the 
shore, sees a beautiful face below the surface 
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of the waters ; he irnagincs it to be that of a 
Nereid, and casts in his net to catch this sup- 
posed nymph of the ocean. He only disturbs 
the water, loses the image, and biings up a 
fiiw common fishes. lie returnli borne disap- 
p*»intetl, and very mucli cnadhourc*! of the 
supposed Nereid. The next day he goes again 
to Uie same place, am! discovers that the face 
wliicli had so charmed him was tliat of a 
mortal girl reflected on llu; waters from the 
rock . behind him, on which she had been 
seated, and on which she had her home. The 
original air is arch and lively ; just listen to 
it.” Ami Isaura warbled one of tli*>se .artless 
and somewhat mcagr(‘ tunes*to which light- 
stringed instruments are the fitting accom- 
j)animent. 

“ That,” Scaid Graham, “ is a different music 
indee*l from the other, which is deep and 
plaintive, and goes to the heart.” 

“ But d*) you not see how tlie words have 
Ix'crj altere*! ? In the soiigj'ou first heard me 
singing, the lislierman g*)es agaiii to the spot, 
again ami again sees tlie face in the water, 
again ami again seeks to e:>pliire. the Nereid, 
ami never knows to the last that the face was 
that of the mortal on the rock close behind 
liim. and which he jiassed by without noticxj 
every * lay. Delmle*! by an ideal image, the 
real one escapes from bis eye.” 

“ Is the verse that is recast meant to sym- 
bolize a moral in love I ” 

“In love? nay, I know not f but in life, 
yex— at least the life of the artWt.” 

“I’lie para]>hrasc of th*' original is yours, 
Signorina — vvor* Is and music both. Ami not 
right ? Your silence answers, ‘ Yes.’ Will 
yon panlon me if I say that, tlioughtliere can 
be no doubt of the new beauty you havegiven 
to the ol*l song, 1 think that the moral of the 
*»l«l was the sounder one, the truer to huruam 
life. We do not g*>on to the last diqied by an 
illusion. If enamoured by the shadow on the 
waters, still we do look arouml us and discover 
the image it 7'<*llcets.” 

Isjuira shook her head .gentle, but made no 
answer. On the table^)cl'on‘ h«'r there were a 
f*^\v myrtle-sprigs ami one ov two bm Is from 
the last winter ros**, which she had been ar- 
ranging into a sirujile noseg.ay ; she took up 
these, and ahstracti'dly began to pluck and 
scatter the rose-leaves. 

“ Despise* the coming May flowers if you 
will, they will s*)*)n he s*> plentiful,” sai*! 
Gr.'iiiain; “but do m^t cast .away the few 
blossoms which winter has so kimlly spared, 
.ami which **ven summer will not give again 
and, plae.ing his hand on the winter, buds, it 
touched hers — lightly, im!ec*l, but she felt the 
touch, shrank fiom it, coloured, ami rose from 
her seat. 

“The sun has left this side of tlic garden, 
the wind is rising, and 3’ou must find it 
chilly here,’' she said, in an altered tone ; 
“ will you not come into the house ? ” 

“ It is not tlie air that 1 feel chilly,” said 
Gr.ahaiu, with a half-suole ; “I almost fear 
tli.at my pimaie ad.ajonitions liav** dlsjileat-ed 
y*)ii.” • 

“ They were liot prosaic : ami they were 
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kind and very wise,” she added, wit& ex- 
quisite lau^li — laugh so woiylerftrlly 'aweet 
and musical. She. now had gain^ tBc en- 
trance of the arbour; ^Ghaham joined her, 
and they walked towards the house. He 
asked her if she had seen much of the Savariiia 
since they had met. 

“ Once or twice we have been there of an 
evening.” 

“And encountered, no doubt, the illustrious 
young minstrel wliu (lespis(!s Tasso and 
Corneille?” 

“ m. Uiimcau ? Oh, yes ; he is constantly 
at’ the Savarius. Do not be severe on him.' 
He is ui.ibapy)y- 7 -h(i is struggl ing — ^lic is soured. 
An art isthas lliornsin his path which lookcrs- 
oh rio not*hc(vi.” 

“ All people have thorns in their path, and 
.1 have no great respect for those who want 
.K)okerS“on to heed thorn whenever they arc , 
scratched. But H. Rameau seems to me one I 
of tliose writers v(U‘y common now-a-days, in I 
Franco and even in England ; writers who have 
never read anything worth studying, and arc, 
of course, presumptuous in proportion to 
their ignorance. 1 should not have thought 
an artist like yourself could hav(i recognize<l 
an artist in a M.. Rameau who despises Tasso 
without knowing Italian,” 

(Jrahani spoke bittci’ly ; he was once more 
jealous. 

“ Are you iipt an artist yourself ? Are you 
not a writer t* M. Savarin told me you were 
a distinguished man of bitters.” 

“ M. Savarin Halters me too much. I am 
not an ai‘tist,and 1 have a great dislike to 1 
that word as il. is now hackneyed and vulgar- | 
izcfl in England and in France. A cook calls 
himself an artist ; a tailor <lot 4 S the same ; a 
man writes a gaudy melodrama, a sprismoiUc 
wmg, a sensational novel, and straightway he 
calls bimself an artist, and indulges in a pe- 
ilantic jargon about ‘essence’ ami ‘form,’ 
assuring ns that a poet we can understand 
wants essence, .and a poet we can scan Avants I 
form. Thank Jieavcn, I am nut vain enough 
to call myself artist. I have written some 
very dry lucubrat.ions in periodicals, chiefly 
political, or critical upon other subjeels than 
art. But why a of M. Rameau, did 

you .ask me that question respecting myself ?” 

“Because much in your oo?iversation,” 
answered Jsaiira, in rather a mournful tone, 

“ made me suppose you had more sym]).athies 
with art and its cultivators than you cared to 
avow. And if you hail such sympathies, you 
would compreliend what a relief it is to a 
poor aspirant to art lik(* myself to come into 
communication with t.ho”e who devot,o them- 
selves to any art distinct from the common 
pursuits of the worM ; what a relief it is to 
escape from the ordinary talk of society, 
riiere is a sort of instinctive freemasonry 
.among us, including [nastens alid disciples, 
and one ai’t has a fellowship with other art.s, 
mine is but song and music, yet I feel attracted 
towards a sculptor, 'a painter, a romance- 
writer, a pjoot, as much as ti^wards .a singer, a 
musician. Do yOu understand wliy I cannot 
contemn M, Rameau as you do ? I differ from 


his tastes in literature ; I do not much admire 
such of his writings as I have read ; X grant 
that he over-estimates his own genius, what- 
ever that be, — yet I like to converse with him: 
he is a struggler upward, thoqgh. with weak 
wings, or with erring footsteps, like myself.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” s.aid Graham, ‘earnestly, 
“ I cannot say how I thank you for this can- 
dour. Do not condemn me for abuiJing it— 
if- ” he paused. 

“ If what ? ” 

“ If I, so much older than yourself — I do 
not say only in years, but in the experience of 
life — I whose lot is cjist among those busy aijd 
‘positive’ pursuits, which nooessarily quicken 
that unromantic faculty called common- 
sense — if, 1 say, the deep interest with which 
you must inspire all whom you admit into an 
ae(iuajnlance, even as unbainiliar as that now 
between us, makes me utter one caution, such 
as might l)e uttered by a friend or brother. 
Beware of those :irti,stic sympathies wliich you 
so touchingly confess ; beware liow, in the 
grciit events of life, you allow fancy to mis- 
guide your reason. Tn elioo^itig friends on 
wbom to rely, sepamte the artist from the 
liuman being. Judge of the human being 
for what it is in itself. Do not worship the 
face on the w.'ilcrs, blind to the image on 
the roc‘k. In one word, never see in an artist 
like a M. Rameau the human being to whom 
you coubl intrust the dcBtinics of your life. 
I’ardon me, pardon ^ue ; we may meet little 
hereafter, but you are a creature so utterly 
new to mo, so wholly unlike any woman I 
have over before encountered and admired, 
and to me seem endovveti with such wealth of 
mind ami soul, exposed to such hazard, that — 

that ” again he ]>aused, and his voice 

trembled as lie concluiled — “ that it would bo 
a deep sorrow to me if, ])erhaps years hence, 
1 should have to say, ‘ Alas-l by what mistake 
has tb.at wealth been wasted 1 ’ ” 

While they had thus conversed, mechani- 
cally they h.'id turned avv.'iy from the house, 
and were again standing before the arliour. 

Grah.am, absorlicd in the passion of his 
adjuration, had not till now looked into the 
face of the companion by his side. How, when 
he had concluded, and heard no reply, he bent 
down .and saw that Isaura was weeping 
silently. 

His heart smote him. 

“ Forgive, me,” he exclaimed, drawing her 
hand into his ; “ I have had no right to talk 
thus ; but it was not from want of respect ; 
it was — it w.as ” 

The hand which was yielded to his pressed 
it gently, timidly, chastely. 

“ Forgive 1 ” murmured Isaura ; “ do you 
think that I, an orphan, h.avc never longed 
for a friend who would speak to me thus ? ” 
And so saying, she lifted her eyes, streaming 
still, to his bended countenance — eyes, despite 
their tears, so clear in their innocent limpid 
beauty, so ingenuous, so frank, so virgin-like, 
so unlike the eyes of “ any other woman he 
had encountered and admired.” 

“ AJas ! ” he said, in quick and hurried 
accents, “ you may remember, when we have 
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before conversed, UowI,lhoagli 80 uncultured 
in your art, still recognized its beautiful in- 
fluence upon human breasts ; how 1 sought 
to combat yotfr own .depreciation of its rank 
among the elevating, agencies of humanity; 
how, boo, I said that no man could venture to 
ask' you to renounce the bojfrds, the lamps — 
resign the fame of actress, of singer. Well, 
now that' you accord to me the title of friend, 
now that you so touchingly remind me that 
you are an orphan — tli inking of all the perils, 
the young and the beautiful of your sex must 
encounter when they abandon private life for 
public — I think that a true friend might put 
the question, ‘ Can you resign the fame of 
actress, of singer ?’ ” 

“ I will answer you frankly. The profession 
which once seemed to me so filluring began to 
lose its charms in my eyes some months ago. 
J t was your words, very eloquently exprcssotl, 
on the ennobling elTccts of music and song 
upon a popular audience, that count enxctccl 
the gl owing distaste to rendering up my whole 
life to tlie vocation of the stage. Hut now I 
think 1 should feel grateful to the friend 
whose advice interpreted the voice of my own 
heart, and bade me relinquish the career of 
actress.” 

G raliam's face grew radiant. But whatever 
might have been Ids reply was arrested ; 
voices and footsteps were heard beliiiid. He 


turned ¥ovind and saw the Venosta, the Sava- 
rin^'and Guetavc Kiimeau. 

Isaara heard and saw also, started in a sort 
of alarmed confu^ioi}, and then instinctively 
retreated towards’ the arbour. 

Graham hurried on to’ m^t the Signora and 
the visitors, giving time to Isaura to compose 
herself by arresting them in the pathway with 
conveifbional salutations. 

A few minutes later Isaura joined them, 
aijd there was talk to which Graham scarcely 
listened thougli ho shared in it by abstracted 
monosyllables, lie declined going into the 
house, and took leave at thc|fatc. In {Tarting, 
his eyes jixed themselves on Isaura.. Gustave 
llameau was by her side. That nosegay 
W'hich hiul been left in the arbOur was id 
her hand ; and though she was bending 
over it, she did not now pluck. and scatt^, 
the rose-leaves. Graham at that moment 
felt no jealousy of the fair-faced young poet 
beside her. 

As he walked slowly back, he, muttered to . 
himself, “Jliit am I yet in the position to 
hold myself wholly free ? Am I, am I ? 
Were the sole choice before me that between 
her and ambition and wealth, how soon it 
would bo made 1 Ambition has no prize 
ccpial to the heart of such a woman ; wealth 
no sources of joy equal to the treasures of 
her love.” 


CHAPTER III. 

FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME DE GRANTMESNIL. 


•The day afi«r I posted ray last, Mr. Vane 
called on us. I was in our little garden at 
the time. Our conversation was brief, and 
soon interrupted by visitors — ^thc Savarins 
and M. Rameau. I long for your answer. 1 
wonder how he imj)re88cd you, if you have 
met him ; how he would impress, if you met 
him now. To me he is so different from all 
others; and I scarcely know why his words 
rfng in my ears, and his image rests in my 
thoughts. It is stra7ige altogether; for 
though lie is young, he speaks to me as if he 
were so much ohler than i — so kindly, so 
ten<lerly, yet as if I were a child, and much 
as the d(*a.r Maestro might do, if he thought 
I needed caution or counsel. Do not fancy, 
Plulalie, that there is any danger of my 
'deceiving myself as to the nature of such 


interest as lie may take in me. Oh no I 
There is a gulf lietween us there which he 
does not lose sight of, ami wliich we could 
not pass. How, indeed, I could interest him 
at all, I cannot guess. A rich, high-born 
Englishman, intent on political life ; 
practical, prosaic— jio, not prosaic ; but still, 
willi the kind of sense which does not admit 
into its range of vision that world of dreams 
which is familiar as their daily home to 
Romance and to Art. It has always seemed 
to me thaf for love, love, such as I conceive 
it, there must be a deep and constant sym- 
pathy between two persons — ^not, indeed, in 
the usual and ordinary trifles of taste and 
sentiment, but in those essentials which 
form the root of character,’ iind branch out in 
all the leaves and blooms that exparid to the 
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Bunshine and shrink from the cold, — ^that the 
worldling should wed the worldling, the 
artist the artist. Can the realist and the 
idealist blend together, and hold together till 
'death and beyond death ? If not, can* there 
be true love betvveeji them ? l?y true love, 1 
mean the love which interpenetrates the 
soul, and once given, can never dje. Oh, 
Kulalie — answer me — answer 1 

P.S, — I have now fully made up my mind 
to renounce all thought of the stage. 

From Madame de GrardmesnU to Isaura 
Cicogna, 

Mr DEAR CHIfiD, — How your mind has 
gro.wn since you left me, the sanguine and 
aspiring votary of an art whicli, of all arts, 
brings the most immediate reward to a suc- 
cessful cultivator, and is in itself so divine 
in its immediate effects upon human souls I 
Who shall say wliat may be the after- results 
of those effects wliich the waiters on posterity 
presume to despise because they am im- 
mediate? A dull man, to whose mind a ray 
of that vaj»ue starlight undetected in the 
atmosphere of workday life lias never yet 
travelled ; to whom the philosopher, the 
preacher, the poet appeal in vain — nay, to 
whom the conceptions of the grandest master 
of instrumental music are incomprehensible ; 
to whom Beethoven unlocks no portal in 
heaven ; to whom Uossini lias no mysteries 
on earth unsolved by the critics of the pit, — 
suddenly hears the human voice of the liuman 
singer, and at tlie sound of that voice the 
walls which oiu^losed him fall. T1 h 3 some- 
thing far from and beyond the routine of his 
commonplace existence becomes known to 
him. He of himself, poor man, can make 
nothing of it. He cjinnot put it down on 
paper, and say the next morning, ‘*1 am 
an inch nearer to heaven than 1 was last 
night;” but the feeling that ha u an inch 
nearer to heavtai abides .with him. Uncon- 
sciously he is gentler, lie is less earthly, and, 
in being nearer to heaven, lie is stronger for 
earth. You singers do not seem to me to 
understand that you have — to use your own 
word, so much in vogue that it has become 
abused and trite — a miaxion! When you 
talk of missions, from whom comes the 
mission ? Not from men. If there be a 
mission from man to men, it must be ap- 
pointed from on high. 

Think of all this ; and in being faithful to 
your art, be true to yourself. If you feel 
divided between that art«and the hefirt of 
the writer, and acknowledge the first to be 
too exacting to admit a rival, keep to that 
in which you are sure to excel. Alas 1 my 
fair child ; do not imagine that we writers 
feel p. happiness in our pursuits and aims 
more complete than that w’hich you can 
command. If we care for fame (and, to be 
frank, W’e all do), that fame does not come up 
liefore us face to face— a real, visible, pal- 
pable form, as it does to the singer, to the 
actress. 1 grant that it may be more enduring. 


but an endurance on the length of which we 
dare not reckon. A writer cannot be sure of 
immortality till his language itself be detid ; 
ami then he has but a share in an uncertain 
lottery. Nothing but fragments remain of 
the Phryni^hus, who rivalled Aeschylus; of 
the Agatlion, who perhaps excelled Kuripidcs ; 
.of the Alcmus.irr whom Horace acknowj^vdged 
■ a master and a' model ; their renown is not in 
their works, it is but in their names. And, 
after all, the names of singers and actors last 
perhaps as long. Greece retains the name of 
Polus, Rome of lloscius, England of Garrick, 
France of I’alma, Italy of Paata, more last-* 
ingly than posterity is likely to retain mine. 
You address to me a question, which 1 have 
often ]mt to myself — “ What is the distinction 
between the writer and the reader, when the 
reader says, ‘ These are my thoughts, these are 
my feelings ; the writer has stolen them, and 
clothed them in his own words ’ ? ” And the 
more the reader says this, the more wide is 
the audience, the moie genuine the renown, 
and, paradox though it seems, the more con- 
summate the originality, of the writer. But 
no, it is not the mere gift of expression, it i-j 
not the mere craft of the pen, it is not the 
mere taste in arrangement of wonl and 
cadence, which thus enaldes the one to inter- 
pret the mind, the heart, the soul of the many. 
It is a power breathed into him as he lay in 
his cradle, and a power that gathered around 
itself, as he grew up, all the inflneiices he ac- 
quired, whetlicr from observation of external 
nature, or from study of men and books, or 
from tli.'it (‘xpericnecof daily life whicjli varies 
with cvi‘ry liunian being. No education 
could inake'two intellects exactly alike, as no 
culture can make two leaves exactly alike. 
How truly you describe the sense of dissatis- 
faction winch every writer of superior genius 
communicates to his admirers 1 liow truly do 
you feel tliat the greater is t he dissatisfaction 
in proport ion to the writer’s genius, and the 
admirer’s eonee})t ion of it ! But that is the 
mystery wliich makes — let me borrow a Ger- 
man phrase — the between the finite 

and the intinite. The greatest ]>hilosopher, 
intent on the secrets of Nature, feels tliat dis- 
satisfaction in Nature herself. I’he finite 
cannot reduce into logic and criticism the 
infinite. 

TiCt us dismiss these matters, which perplex 
the reason, and approtach that which touches 
the heart — wliicli in your case, niy child, 
touches the heart of woman. You speak of 
love, and deem that the love which lasts— tlie 
liousehold, the conjugal love — should be based 
upon such .sympathies of pursuit that tlie 
artist should wed with the artist. 

This is one of the questions you do well to 
address to me ; for whether from my own ex- 
perience, or from that which I have gained 
from observation extended over a wide range 
of life, aTid quickened and intensified by the 
class of writing that I cultivate, and which 
necc^ssitatos a cfilm study of the passions, I am 
an authority on such subjects, better than 
most women can be. And alas, my child 1 1 
come to this result : tliere is no prescribing 
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to men or to women whom to select, whom to 
refuse. I cannot refuto the axiom of the 
ancient poet, In love there is no wherefore.” 
Jhit there is a time -it is often but a moment 
of time — in which love is not yet a master, in 
wliich w^c can say, “ 1 loUL lovp — 1 will not 
love.” 

Now, if I could find you in such a mo- 
ment, [ would say to you, ” Artist, do not love^ 
— do not marry — an artist.” Two artistic na- 
tures rarely combine, Tlie artistic nature is 
wonderfully exacting. I fear it is supremely 
egotistical — so jealously sensitive that it 
writhes at the touch of a rival. Uacine w’as 
the happiest of husbands ; hia wife adored his 
genius, but could not understand his plays. 
Would llacine have been happy if he had 
married a Corneille in petticoats? I w'ho 
speak have loved an artist, certainly equal to 
myself. I am sure that lie love<l me. That 
sympathy in pursuits of which you speak 
drew us together, and became very soon the 
cause of antipathy, 'I’o both of us the endea- 
vour to coalesce was misery. 

I don’t know your M. llaineau. Savarin has 
sent me some of his writings ; from these T 
judge that his only chance of happiness w'ould 
be to marry a commonplace woman, with 
.separation, do bien.s. lie is, believe me, but 
one of the many wdth whom New J^aria 
abounds, who, because they have the infirmi- 
ties of genius, imagine they have; its strength. 

1 come next to the Knglishmaii. I see liow 
serious is your questioning about him. You 
not only regard him as a being distinct from 
the crowd of a salon ; he stands equally apart 
in the chamber of your thoughts — you do not 
mention him in the same letter tm that which 
treats of Rameau and Savarin. lie has be- 
come already an image not to be lightly mixwl 
up with others. Y'ou would rather not have 
mentioned him at all to me, but you c<»uld not 
resist it. The interest you feel in him so per- 
plexed you, that in a kind of feverish impa- 
tience you cry out to me, “ Can you solve the 
riddle ? Did you ever know well Knglishmon ? 
Can an Englishman be understood out of liis 
island ? ” «S:c., ike. Yes, I liavc known well 
many Englishmen. T n atTai rs of the licjirt they 
are much like all other men. No ; I do not 
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know this Englishman in particular, nor any 
one of his name. 

Well, my child, let us frg-nkly grant that 
this foreigner has gained some; hold on your 
thoughts, on your fancy, perhaps also on your 
heart. Do not fear that he will love you less 
endearingly, or that you will become alienated 
fn)ni him, because he is not an artist. If he 
be a strong nature, and with some great pur- 
pose in life, your ambition w'ill fuse itself in 
his ; and knowing you as 1 do, I believe you. 
would make an excellent wife to an English- 
man whom you honoured as w'ell as loved ; 
and sorry though I should- be .that you re- 
linquished the singer’s ftime, I should be 
consoled in thinking you safe in the W'omaji’s 
best sphere — a contented, home,, safe from 
calumny, safe from gossip; I iievel* liad that 
home; and there has been no part in my 
autlior’s life in which I W'ould not have given 
all the celebrity it won for the obscure com- 
monplace of such w'oman lot. Could 1 move 
human beings as pawns on a chess-board, I 
should indeed sjiy th.at the most suitable 
and congenial miite for you, for w'omaii of 
sentiment anrl genius, would be a well-born 
ami well-educated German ; for such a Ger- 
man unites, with domestic habits and a strong 
sense of family lies, a romance of sentiment, 
a love of art, a predisposition towards the 
poetic side of life which is very rare among 
Englishmen of the same class. But as the 
German is not forthcoming^ I give my vote 
for tile Englishman, provided only you love 
him. Ah, child ! be sure of that. Do not 
mistake fancy for love. All women do not 
reipiire love in marriage, hut without it that 
which is best and highest in you would wither 
anil die. Write to me often and tell me all. 
M. Savarin is right. My book is no longer 
ray companion. It is gone from me, and I 
am once more alone in the W'orid. — Y''our8 
alfcetionately, 

P.S . — Is not your postscript a woman’s? 
Docs it not require a woman’s postscript in 
reply ? Y'ou say iif yours that j^ou have fully 
made up your mind to renounce all thoughts 
of the stage. I ask in mine, “ What has the 
Englishman to do with that determination ? ** 
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CHAPTER TV. 


Some weeks have passed since Graham’s 
talk with Isaura ’ll! the f^ardeii ; lie has not 
visited the viUa since. His cousins the 
D’Altons have pjissed fhroiif'h Paris on tlieir 
way to Italy, moaninnr to stay a few days ; 
thej'^ st.ayed noarl}" a month, and nionopolizo<l 
much of Graham’s companionship. Both 
these were reasons why, in the habitual 
society of the Duke, Graham’s persu.asion 
that he was not yet free to court the h.anrl 
of Tsaura })e(*amo streni^t honed, and with 
that persuasion necessarily came a (piestiou 
equcally addressed to his etinscience. “If 
not yet free to court her hand, am 1 free to 
expose myself to the tem])tatioii <tf seekinj^ 
to win her atfcction ? ” But when his cousin 
was f?onc, his heart bej^an to assert its own 
rights, to argue its own case, and sugg<*st 
inodes of reconciling its dictates to the 
obligations wb'ieh seemed to oppose tliem. 
In this hesitating state of mind he received 
the following note : — j 

Villa * * *, Lac D’KNcnriEj^. 

My beau Mr. Vane, — W e have retreated 
from Paris to the banks of this beautiful 
little lake, tkime aii<l help to s.ave V rank 
and myself from (piarr(dli?ig with eaedi othiu*, 
wliieb, until the Rights of Women are liriiily 
estahlislieil, married folks always will <lo 
when left to themselves, es})ecially if tlu-y 
arc still lovers, as Prank and I an*. Love, 
is a terribly quarrclsoiRi; thing. Make us 
a present of a few <lays out. of your wcalt h 
of Lime. We will visit Montmorency and 
the haunts ('f Rousseau — sail on the lake at 
mooulight — dine at gipsy restaurants under 
trees not yet embrowned by summer beats — 
discuss literature and politics — ‘ Sliakes]»carc 
and the musical glasses’ — ami be as sociable 
and pleasant as Boceaerio’s tale-tellers at 
Fiosole. We sliall be but a small ])arty, 
only the Savariiis, that unconscious sage and 
humorist Signora Venosta, aiid that (limple- 
choeked Isaura, who embodie.s the song of 
nightingales and the smil(?, of summer. Re- 
fuse, .and Prank shall not have an easy 
moment till he sends in his claims for 30 
millions against the Alabama. — Yoiirs, as 
you behave, 

Lizzie Morley. 

Graham did not refuse. He went to Eng- 
hien for four days and a quarter. He was 
under the same roof as Isaura. O tho.se 
happy days I — so* happy that they defy 
description. But though to Graham the 


hap})ieyt djiys he had ever known, they were 
liiippier still to Isaura. There were <lraw- 
backs to his happiness, none to liers. — ilraw- 
backs ])artly from reasoiLS the. wtught of 
wliieli t he reader will estimate later; partly 
from reasons the reader may at once com- 
prehend and assess. Li the sunshine of her 
joy, all (Ijc vivid colourings of Isanra’s .artis- 
tic temperament came forth, so th.at wh.at I 
ma^^ call the homely, ilomcstic woman- side 
of her nature faded into shadow. If, my dt!ar 
reader, whether you be man or '^’otnan, you 
have come into familiar contact willi snnie 
creature of a genius tr» which, even assuming 
that you yourself have a genius in its owii 
way, you have no sj)eciai allinities, — have 
you not felt shy wilh that ereatmv.’ Have 
you not. perhaps, fell Iiow intensely you 
coukl love that, creature, .and doubted if that 
creature could ]) 0 ssil>ly love you '/ Kow I 
think that shyness and that disbt*licf are 
common wilh eilluT man or woman, if, how- 
ever conscious of supci'iorily in I he jinwe 
of life, he or she recognizes inferiojily in 
the po(‘try(>f it. And yet this self-a)»ase.- 
ment is excc(‘dingly mistaken. The ])oetical 
kind of genius is so irrandly indnlgmit, so 
inherently deferential, bows with such nn- 
alh*ct<*d modesty to the superiority in which 
it fe.ars it may fail (yet R<‘ldom does fail) — 
the su])eriority (»r coTnmon staise. And wlicii 
we enine to women, wbat. marvellous truth 
is conveyed by the woman who has hail no 
siijuaior in iiitolloctual gifts among her own 
sex ! Corinno, crowned at tlie (kipitol, s(>l(*cts 
out of the whole world, as the lu'ro of her 
love, no rival ])()et. and entlinsiast, but a cold- 
blooded, sensible Englishman. 

Graham Vane, in his strong masculine 
form of intellect. — Grah.am Vane, from whon: 
I hope much, if lie live to fulfil his rightful 
career — had, not unreason abl}', the desire to 
dominate the life of the woman whom he 
selected as the partner of his r-wn. But the 
life of Isiiara seemed to escape him. ff .at 
moments, listening to her, he would say to 
liimsclf, “What a companion! — life could 
never he dull with her” — at otlier moments 
he would s,ay, “True, never dull, Init would 
it be always safe ? ” And then comes in that 
mysterious power of love which crushes all 
beneath its feet, anti m.akcs us end solf- 
communc by that abject submission of reason, 
which only murmurs, “ Better Ixi unhappy 
with the one you love, than happy with one 
"Whom you do not.” All such self-communes 
were unknown to Isaura. She lived in the 
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bliss of the hour. If Graham could have 
read her heart he would have dismissctl all 
doubt whether ho could dominate her life. 
Could a Fate or an angel have said to her, 
“Choose, — on one side 1 promise you the 
glories of a Catalani, a Pasta, a Sappho, a 
Ge Stael, a Georges Saiul — ^all combined into 
one immortal name : or, on the other side, 
the whole heart of the man who wouhl 
estrange himself from you if you liad such 
combination of gh^ries” — her an-swor w'oiihl 
have brought Graham Vane to her feet : all 
seruplcs, all doubts would have vanished ; 
he would have exclaimed, with the generosity 
'inherent in the higher order of man, “ He 
glorious, if your nature wills it so. Glory 
enough to me that you wouhl have resigned 
glory itself to become mine.’’ Put how is 
it that men worth a wonian’s loving become 
sodithdent wljcii they love intensely ? Even 
in onlinary eases of love tlierc is so inetrablc 
a delicacy in virgin woman, that a man, be 
he how retined soever, feels liimself rough an«l 
rude and coarse in comparison. Ami winlo 
that sort of delicacy was pre-eminent in this 
Italian orphan, (here came, to incr(‘ase the 
humility of the man so [u-oml and so couli- 
clcnt in liimself when he had only men to 
<leal with, tlie consciousness that Ids intel- 
lectual nature was liani ami {)<»silivc besulc 
tbe angol-like purity and the fairy-like })lay 
of Iiers. 

Thei'e was a strong wisli im the part of 
Mrs. Morloy to bring about lli(‘ indon of 
these two. She had a great regard ami 
great admiration for both. To lu'r mind,' 
unconscious of all Graliam’s <l<uibts ami 
^)jrojn<lices, th(*y were exactly suited to each 
other. A man of intellect so cultivali'd as 
Graham’s, if marrie-d to a common-place 
English “ Miss,” would sundy feel as if life 
had no sunshine ami no tlowers. Tlio love 
of an Lsiiura would steep it. in sunshine, pave 
it with tlowers. Mrs. Moiicy admitted — ^all 
American lve]nil)Ueans of gentle birtli do 
admit — the instincts wliich Iciul ‘like’ to 
match with ‘like,’ an equalit.y of bh^oil ami 
race. With all her assertion of tbe Highls 
ot Woman, I do not think that Mrs. M«n’lcy 
would ever have conceived tlu*. possibility of 
consenting that the richest., ami prettiest, 
and cleverest girl in the States eouUl become 
the wife of a son of licrs if tlu! girl luul the 
taint of ne§ro blood, even though shown 
nowhere save the slight, distiiiguisiiing hue 
of her lingcr-Tiails. So, had Isaiira's nuTits 
bi^eii threefold what they were, and slie hail 
iKJen the wealthy lieiress of a retail grocer, 
this fair Kepublican would liave o]>]>osed 
(more strongly than many an E ug I i si i duchess, 
or at least a Scotch duke, would do, the wish 
of a son), the fliought of an alliance between 
Graham Vane and the giocer’s tlaughter ! 
But Isaiira was a Cicogna — an offspring of a 
very ancient and very noble house. Gis- 
parities of fortune, or mere wordly position, 
Mrs. Morley supremely despised. Here were 
the great parties of alliance — parties in years 
and gocxl looks anil mental culture. So, in 
• short, she, in the invitation given to them, 


hiul planneii for the union between Isaura 
and Grahiinl. 

To this pliin''she had an antagonist, whom, 
she did not even gy ess, in M^lame Savarin, 
That lady, as much attached.' to Jsaura as was 
Mrs. Morley herself, and still more desirous 
of seeing a girl, brilliant and parentless, trans- 
ferred^ from the coi|ipanic)iiship of Signora 
Yenoshi to the protect inn of a Imshaml, enter- 
tained no Ijclief in thp serious attentions of 
Graham Vane. Perliaiis she exaggerated his 
worldly advant ages — jierliaps she undervalued 
the warmth of liis aik'etious ; but it was not 
within the range of lier experience, coiilined 
much to Parisian life, no^ in harinbhy with 
her notions of the frigidity lyul mofgueo'i the 
English nat ional cliaraeter, that a rich and 
high-lM)i*n young man, to whom a great career 
in practical ])ublie life was preilicted, should 
form a malrimonial alJianee witli a foreign 
orphan girl who, if of g«mt.le hirth, had no 
useful connect inns, wniild bring nn enrres- 
pnmlenl ^/c/,aml had lieen reared and intended 
for tlio profession of the stage. She much 
more feare<l that the result of any attentions 
on the part of such a man would be rather 
calculated to (‘oin promise the orphan's name, 
oral, least to mislead lier expectations, than 
to secure her the shelter of a wedded home. 
Moreover, she ha<l cherished ])lansof her own 
for Isaura's fulmv. Madame Savarin Iiad 
conceived for Gustave Uam<*an a friendly 
regard, stronger than that wlflch Mrs. Morley 
entertained for Graham Vane, for it was 
mon* motherly, Gustave had hi-eii fami- 
liarized to her sight and her thonglits since 
he had first hcen launched into the literary 
world under her h us hand’s auspices ; lie had 
contiilcd to lier his inorl iliealionin his failures, 
his joy in his successes. .Ih’s beautiful coun- 
tenance, his delicate lieallh, his very inlirmi- 
ties ami defects, had emleared liini to her 
womanly heart. Jsaura was the wife of all 
others who, in Mailanie Savarin'.s opinion, was 
imulc for haiiu'au. Her fortune, so trivial 
beside the wealtli of tlie Eiiglislnnau, would 
be a comiietenci', i(*Uameaii ; then that, eoin- 
pelciice inigbl. swell into vast riches if. Isaura 
siiceei'ded on tin; stage. She found witli 
extreme displeasure that Isaura's iniricl had 
IxHHnne estrange<l from the professinii to 
which she liad been destined, and ilivined 
tliat a deference to the Englishman's preju- 
dices iiad something to il») with that estrange- 
inent. It was not to be expected that a 
Frcnehwomaii, wife to a sprightly man of 
letters, who had intimate friends and allies 
in every de])artmeiit of the artistic w-orld, 
should cherish any ])rejudice whatever against 
the exe.rcisc. of an art in which success 
aehiovwl riclics and renown. But she was 
prejudiced, as most Frenchwomen arc, against 
allow'ing to unmarried girls the same freedom 
and indejleiidenee of action that arc the rights 
of women — French women — when married 
And shc^vould liavc disapproved UieeiitraBW 
of Isaura on her profe.ssional career until sh< 
coukl enter it as a wife — the wife of an artist 
— the wife of Gustave Rameau. 

Unaware of the rivalry bctw'een these 
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fdondiy ^liploinatists and schemers, Graham 
and J.suura glidwl hourly more and ninre down 
the <-urrent, which asv yet ran smoot h. No 
words hy <vjy.ch love ‘is s])oken were -ex- 
clian^ed hetween them ; in laet, thoii^rh con- 
stantly toj^ether, tliey wen;, very randy, ^nd 
then hut for moments, alone with ea<di other. 
Mrs. Morley artful lysehemerl 'more than once 
to {'ive them siicli oppoHunitics for that 
mutual cxplanati«)n of heart which, she saw, 
h.id not yet taken place ; witli art more prac- 
tised and more watehful, Msulame Savarin 
contrived to baftle h(‘r hostess’s intention. 
But, .indeed, neither Graham nor Isaiira 
sought to make opportunities for themsclv<is. 
JIe,aswe know,di(l not. deem himself wholly 
jirstified in uttering the words of love })y 
which a man of honour binds himself for life; 
and she ! — what girl, purc-hcart(?d and loving 
truly, does not shrink from seeking the oppor- 
tunities whieh it is for the man to court? 
Yot Isaura needed no words to tell her that 
she was loved — no, nor even a ]»ressure of the 
hand, a glance of the eye ; slu; felt it instine- 
tivcly, mysteriously, by the glow of her own 
being in the y)resenee of her lover. She 
knew that she herself conM not so love unle.ss 
she were beloved. 

Here woman's wit is keeiu'r and tnithfullor 
than man's. Graham, as I have said, did not 
feel confident that he h:ul iH'aelu'd thelu'art 
of Isaura; he was co!is<’ioiis that- ho had 
engaged her iiberest, that lie ha<l altrm*te<I 
her fancy; but often, wlien eliMrnied by the 
joyous play of her inuigination, lu; would sigh 
to himself, “ To natures so gifted what single 
mortal can be t.lic all in all.” 

They spent the summer morning’s in exeiir- 
sions round the iKjautiful neighbourhood, 
<liiicd early, and sailed oii tlio calm lake at 
moonlight. Their talk was such as might be 
expected from lovers of books in summer 
holidays. Savarin was a critic, by ])rol’ession ; 
Graham Vane, if not that, at least owed siu-h 
literary rtiputat ion as he had yet gaiiuyl to 
essays in which the rare critical faculty was 
conspicuously developed. 

tt was pleasant to hear the clash of these 
two minds encountering each other; they 
<liffcred jiorhaps less in opinions tliaii in 
the mode by whieh opinions are disenssi'd. 
The Englishman’s range of reuding was 
wider than the Frenchman’s, ami his scholar- 
ship more accruratc ; but. the h'rcnchinan bad 
A eom])aet neatness of expressk)n, a light 
aiK I n ini bio gra(!e, whether in the advancing 
or the retreat of his argument, whieh covered 
deficiencies, and often made them apyiear 
like merits. Graham was r^ompelled, imleed, 
to relinquish many <jf the bjrccs of superior 
knowledge! or graver eloqiKmee, which, 
with less lively antagoni.st.s, he could have 
brought into the field, for the witty sarcasm 
of Savarin woul<l iuive turned tViom ashle 
as pedantry or declamation. But though 
Graham was neither dry nor diffuse, and the 
happiness at his heart brought out the gaiety 
of humour which had been his early character- 
istic, and yet rendered liis familiar intercourse 
genial and playful, — still there was this dls- 


tinetion between his humour and Savarin’s 
wit, that in the first there was always some- 
thing earnest, in the last always something 
mocking. And in criticism Graham seeme<l 
ever anxious to bring out a latent bwiuly, 
even in writers comparatively neglected. 
Savarin was acutest when dragging forth a 
blemish never before tlisoovered in writers 
universally read. 

Graham did not perhaps notice the pro- 
found attention with whi(?h Isaura listened 
to him iti these intolh'etual skirmishes with 
the more glittering Parisian. There was this 
flistiriction she made .between him and 
Savarin : when the last spoke she often 
chimed in with some happy sentiment of 
her own ; hut she never interrupted Graham — 
m‘ver intimated a dissent from his theories 
of art, or the (hHluetions he drew from thorn ; 
and she would remain silent and tiioughtful 
for soiiu! minutes vvhtm his voice ceased. 
There was passing from his mind into hers 
an ambition which she imagined, poor girl, 
that }je would be pleased to think he hail 
inspire*!, and whii'h might become a new 
Ik^iuI of sympathy b(‘tween them. But as 
,yet the ambition was vague and timid — ^jin 
idea op a dream to be fnltilled in some iii- 
ih'tinito future. 

The last night of this short-lived holidaj'- 
lirne, the party, after slaying out on the lake 
to a later h.our tlian usual, stood litigerin.g 
still on the lawn of the ^’illa ; and their host, 
who was rather adilicted to snj)ertieial si udies 
of the positive sciences, including, of course, 
the most popular of all, astronomy, ket)t his 
.uruosts politely listening to s})Oeulative coti- 
jeelur<‘Son the probable size «>f the inhabit- 
ants of Sirius — that very <Iistant. and very 
gigantic inhabitant *»f hcave]i who has led 
j)hilosophcrs into mortifying retlertions upon 
the utter insigniticauce of our own ]>()()r little 
I)lanet. capable, of producing nothing greater 
than Shakespean's and Newtons, Aristotles 
arnl Oa!sars — manikins, no doubt, beside in- 
tellects proportioned to the size of the woj’ld 
in which tluw llonrish. 

As it chance*!, Isaura and Graham were 
then standing cl*»s«! to each other and a little 
apart fnan the rest. “It is very strange,” 
sai*l Graham, laughinglow, “ how little I care 
about. Sirius. lie is the sun of some other 
system, ami is ])erhaps not habitable at all, 
ex****])t. by Salamanders, lie cannot be one 
of the stars with which I have established 
familiar acquaintance,associatcd with fancies 
and ilroams anti hopes, as most of us do, for 
instance, with Hesperus, the moon’s harbinger 
and comrade.. But amid all those stars there 
is one — not Hesperus — which has always had, 
from my ehiklhood, a mysterious fascination 
forme. Knowing as little oJ astrologyasi 
do of astronomy, when 1 gaze upon that star 
I Ixteorne credulously su})erstitious,and fancy 
it has an influence on my life. Have you, 
tgo, any favourite star ? ' 

“ Yes,” said Isaura ; “ and I distinguish it 
now, but I do not even know its name, and 
never would ask it.” 

“So like me. I would not vulgarise my 
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unknown source of beautiful illusions by 
ffiviiijf it the name it takes in tcchniciil cata- 
logues. For fear of leiirning that name I 
never have pointed it out to anyone before. 
I too at this moment distinguish it apart 
from all its brotherhood. Tell me whieh is 
yours.” 

Isaura pointed and ex])]ained. Tlic Eng- 
lish nftiii was startled. Hy what strange 
coincidence could they hotli have singlc<l 
out from all the host of heaven tlie same 
favourite star ? 

“ Clu'T Vane,” cried Savarin, “ Colonel 
iMorley declares tlu^t what America is to tlie 
terrestrial system Sirius is to the lieaviuil}'. 
America is to extinguish Europe, and then 
Sirius is to extinguisii the world.” 

“Not for some millions of years; time to 
look about us,” saul the Colonel, gravely. 
“ But 1 certainly diiTer from those who main- 
tain that Sirius recedes from us. 1 say that 


he approaches. The pvinciple.s of a body 
80 enlightened must be those of jirogress.” 
Then atldressing Graham in English, lie 
added, “ TTiere will be a irtiflling in this 
fogified ])lanet some day, I predi(;ate. Sirius 
is ia keener ^ 

“I have not imagination lively enough 
to hitercst myself m the destinies of Sirius 
‘In connection with’ our ])lanet nt a date so 
remote,” sail I Graham, smiling. Then lie 
added in a whisper to Jsanra., ‘‘ My imngi na- 
tion does not carry me farther than to 
wonder whether this day twelve month — the 
8th of July — we two sha^l both be singling 
out that same star, and gazing oii it as now, 
side by side.” 

This was the Sf)le utterance of that senti- 
ment in wliieii the romanee of love is so 
rich that the Englishman ad(lr(‘ssed to Isaura 
during those memorable summer dfiys at 
Enghicn. 


CHAPTER V. 


1’HE next morning the party broke up. 
Letters liad been delivered both to Savariii 
and to Graham, which, even had the day for 
departure not been lixed, would have sum- 
moned them away. On reading his letter, 
JSavarin s brow became cloud(*d. He made a 
sign to his wife after breakfast, aiul vvamleretl 
away with her down an alley in the little 
garden. His trouble was of that nature 
which a wife either soothes or aggravates, 
according sometimes to her habitmd frame of 
mind, sometimes to the mood of tetn])er in 
whieh she n^ay e.haneo to be ; — a boiisidiold 
trouble, a pecuniary trouble. 

ISavarin was by no means an (‘xtravagant 
man. His mode of living, though elegant 
and hospitable, was nuKlcst compared to that 
of many Kreneh authors inferior to himself 
in the fanw*. whieh at Paris orings a very gWKl 
return in francs. Put his station itself as 
the head of a powerful literary (‘lique necessi- 
tated many expenses which wen; bwi congenial 
to his extr'emegoiKl nature to Ixi re.gulatt'tl by 
strict prudence. His hand was always r>pen 
to distressed writers and struggling artists, 
and his sole income was derived from his pen 
and a journal in whieh he was chief editor 
and formerly sole propri(*tor. But that 
journal had of late not ]u*ospered. He had 
• sold or pledged a ermsiderabh* share in the 


pro])rietorship. Ho had been compelled also 
to borrow a sum large for him, and the debt 
obtained frnm a retired hovrgeoh who lent 
nut his moni'vs “ by way,” he saiil, “of main- 
taining an excitement and interest in life,” 
wouhl in a few da;*s beetune due. Tlie letter 
was not from tliat creditor, but it was from 
bis publisher, containing a verj' <lis;igreeal)le 
statement of aeeounts, jiressing for settle- 
ment, and <leelining .'in oiler of Savarin's for 
a new book (not yet begun) exeejit uijon 
terms that the author valued liiniself too 
highly to aeeej)t. Altogether, the situation 
was unpleasant. 1’liere were many times in 
which Madame Sav.'irin jiresiiiinil to .scold 
lier distinguished husband for bis want of 
priideriec and thrift. But those were never 
the times when scolding could be of no use. 
It could clearly bt of no use now. Now was 
the. moment to cheer and eneftuvage him, to 
reassure him as to his own undiminished 
powers and popularity, for he talked tlejec- 
tetliy of l^'ni^elf as obsolete and passing out of 
f.ashion ; to convince liini also of the impossi- 
bility tliat th(^ ungrateful ]iiiblislicr whom 
S.avarin’s more brilliant successes bad en- 
riched could eneouiitcr the odium of hostile 
proceedings; find to remind liini of all tlie 
authors, all the artist.s, whom lie, in their 
earlier ditheiiltics, had so liberally assisted, 
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and from whom a*sum sufficing to pay off the ‘ 
Hourgftois creditor when the day arrived could 
now be honourably asked and would be 
readily contributed. In this last suggestion 
the homely prudent good sense of Madame 
Savarin failed her. She did not coinprehtnd 
that delicate ])ri(te of honour which, with all 
his Parisian frivolities arul oyxiic;fsm,(lignilied 
the Pitrisian man of geiduft Savarin could 
nol, to sfive his neck fr#^n a rofje have sept 
round the begging-hat io friends whom he 
haxl obliged. Madamcj Savarin was one of 
those. women with largc-lobeil cars, who can* 
be wonderfully affectionate, wonderfully sen- 
sible ; .admirable wives ami mothers, and yet 
are deficient in artistic sympathies with 
artistic natures. Still, a really gotxl honest 
wife is such an incalculable blessing to luir 
lord, that, at the end t»f the talk in the soli- 
tary rt//tr, tin's man of ex(juisite // wc.s*av, of the 
undefinahly higli-lavd temperament, and, 
alas! the painfully morbid susceptibility, 
wlncli belong to the genuine ar( ist ic cliaractcr, 
emerged into tlie oj»en sunlit lawn with his 
crest U})lifli‘.d, his lip eurve<l u])ward in ils 
joyous mockery, ami ])erfectly i)ersuadc<l that 
somehow or other he sluuild ]>ut. down the 
offensive publislier, and [Xiy off the iinolfcnd- 
ing creditor when llie day for payment came. 
Still he I'.ad judgment enougli to know th.at 
to do this he must get hack to Paris, and 
could not dawdle away ])recious hours in dis- 
cussing the priiibiples of poetry with (xraliam 
Vane. 

There vv.as only one tiling, ajuirt from “the 
begging- hat.” in wliich Savarin dissented 
from his wife. She suggested his starting a 
new journal in eonjunetion with Gustave 
Itameau, upon v\ho,se genius ami the ex])eela- 
tions to 1)0 formed from it (liere she was 
tacitly thinking of Tsaura wedded to Iv.ameau, 
and more tlian a Mali bran on tlu^ stage) she 
insisted velieim'iitly. Savarin did not thus 
estimate Gustave Uaim^aii — tliought him a 
clever j)romisiiig young writer in a very bad 
school of writing, who might, do well some 
tlay or otlier. But that a'llameau could help 
a Savarin to make a foriime! No; at th.at 
idea he opened liis eyes, ])atted his wife’s 
shouMer, ami called her ^'enfant'' 

Graham’s letter was from M. Pvcuanl, and 
ran thus : — 

Monsieur, — I had the honour to call .at 
your apartment this morning, and 1 write 
this line to the .address given to me by 3'our 
cotutierge. to say that I have bec'ii fortim.ate 
enough to ascertain that the relation of the 
missing lady is now at Paris. 1 shall hold 
myself in readiness to attend your siiniinons. 
— Dciigri to .accept, Monsieur, the assurance 
of my profound conside.ratioii. 

.1. ItENARD. 

This communication 5uffice<l to])utGraliam 
into very high spirts. Anything that pro- 
mised success to his researeli seeineil to 
deliver his thoughts from a burtlien and his 
will from a fetter. • Perhaps in a few days 
be might frankly aud hououi*ably say to 


Isaura words which would justify his retain- 
ing longer, and pressing more ardently, the 
delicate hand which trembled in his as they 
took leave. 

On arriving -.at r.aris, Graham despatchetl 
a note to M. lienard requesting to see him, 
and received a brief line in reply that M. 
Kenard fearetl he should be detained on 
other and important business t.ill the evening, 
but hoped to call at eiglit o’clock. A few 
minutes before that hour he entered Graham’s 
apartment. 

“-You liave discovered the uncle of Louise 
Duval 1 ” exclaimed Graham ; “ of course you 
mean M. de Maiilcou, and he is at Paris ? ” 

“ True so far, Monsieur ; but do not be too 
sanguine as to (be re.sults of the information 
I can give yon. Permit me, as briefly as 
possible, to state the circumstances. VVheri 
you acquainted me with the fact that M. de 
Miiult'^on WHS the uncle of Louise Duval, I 
tol<l you that i was not without liopes of 
tindiug liim out, though so long absent from 
Paris. I will now explain why. Some 
mouths ago, one of my colleagues engaged in 
the political di;partnient (whi(;h 1 am not) 
was sent to Lyons, in consc(|iienco of some 
siispiciojis coDocuved by tlio loyal aulhorities 
there of a plot against I he Kmperor’s life. 
The su.<picious were giomullcss, the plot a 
mare’s nest. Ihit my colleague’s attention 
was especially dnawii towanls a man, not 
mix(Ml up with the cir'umstances from wliieh 
a luul been inferretl, but deemed in some 
Avay or otlier a dangerous enemy to the 
Government. Ostensilily, he exorcised a 
modest and small calling as a sort of rourtwr 
or figfid (Vdlfairca ; but. it was noticed that 
certain persons familiarly freipionting his 
apartment, or to whoso liouscs he used to 
goal uiglil, were disaffected to the Govern- 
ment— not })y any means of the lowest 
rank — some of lliem rich malcontents who 
had been devoted Orleauists ; others, dis- 
.appointetl aspirants to office or the “cross 
one or two w(dl-born and opulent families 
dreaming of another Uepiiblie. Certain very 
able articles in the journals of the excitable 
Midi^ though bearing auotlior signature, were 
composed or dictated l)y this man — articles 
evading tlie censure and penjilties of the law, 
but very mi.sehiovous in their tone. All who 
luxil come into familiar communication with 
this person woj*e impressed with a sense of 
his j lowers ; and also with a vague belief that 
he iKjloiigwl to a higher class in breeding 
and education than th.at of a petty agent 
d'affaires. My colleague set himself to 
’.v.atcli the man, and took occasions of busi- 
ness at his little office to enter into talk with 
him. Not by jiersonal ap})ear.ance, but by 
voice, lie came to a conclusion that the man 
was not wholly a stranger to him ; a peculiar 
v<»h;o w'itli a slight Norman brejulth of pro- 
nunciation, though a Parisian accent, a voice 
very low, yet very distinct — very masculine, 
yet very gentle. My colleague wms puzzled, 
till late one evening he observed the man 
coming out of the house of one of these rich 
malcontents, the rich malcontent himself 
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accompanying him. My colleague, availing 
himself of the dimness of light, as the two 
passed into a lane which led to the agent’s 
apartment, contrived to keep close behind 
and listen to their conversation. But of this 
he heard nothing — only, when at the end of 
the lane,‘tJie rich man turned abruidly, shook 
his companion \^'armly by the haiwl, and 
parted from him, saying, ‘ Never fear I all 
shall go right with you, my <lear Victor.* At 
the sound of that name ^Victor,’ my col- 
league’s memories, before so confused, liceanie 
instantaneously clear. Previous to entering 
dOur service, he liad been in the horse busi- 
ness — a votary of the turf; ns such he had 
often seen the brilliant ^aportiuan^" Vi<*tor 
de Maul^on ; sometimes talked to him. Ves, 
that was the voice — the slight Nonimn in- 
tonation (Victor tie Man Icon’s father had it 
strongly, and Victor ha<l passed S(nne t»f his 
early childhood in Normandy), the siilMliicd 
modulation of speech which liad n»adc so 
polite the olfciKai to men, t>r so winning the 
courtsliip to women — that was Victor de 
MaukS)n. But. why tlua-c in Hint disguise/ 
What, was his real husinoss an<l olj|ect / My 
coti/n'i't' had no time alhnved to him to pro- 
scenic such iiupiiricjs. Whctlior Victor or the 
rich malcont('nt had observed him at their 
heels and feared he might liavc overheard 
tlieir words, I know not, tint the next day 
appcaretl i/i one of the popnlai' journals cir- 
culating among the ()7rer/V/*.v, a ])aragraph 
stating tliat a Paris spy had bcvai seen at 
.liyons, warning all honest men agaiii'-t his 
machiiiatioTis, and containing a tohaahly 
accurate description of his person. Ami tliat 
*vcry <lay, (in venturing torlh. n^' estimahle 
colleague siahlcnly found himself liustled by 
a feroia'ous lliroiig, from whose hands lie was 
with dilhcully rescued by the municipal 
guard. He left Lyons tliat night; and i<ir 
recompense of his services R'ci ived a sharp 
reprimand from hiscliief. He had eoniinit ted 
the w<»rst olfenee in our ]>r()fessioTi, trap fir 
zele, ffaving only heard the outlines of this 
story from another, 1 repaired to my con- 
frere after my last interview with Monsieur, 
and learned what I now t(?ll you from his 
own lips. As he was not in my branch of 
the service, I could not order him to return 
to Lyons; and 1 doubt whether his chief 
would have pillowed it. But 1 went to Lyons 
myself, and there ascertained that our suj)- 
posed Vicomto liiwl left that town for I’aris 
some months ago, not long after the ad venture 
of my ccllcague. The man bore a very go»Kl 
character generally — was said to Iki very 
honest and inoffensive : and the notice taken 
of him by persons of higher rank was at- 
tributed generally to a respect for his talents, 
and not on account of any sympathy in 
political opinions. I found that the confrere 
mentioned, and who alone could identify 
M. de Maul^on in the disguise which the 
Vicomte had assumed, w-as absent, on one of 
those missions abroad in which he is cliielly 
employed. I had to wait for his return, and 
it was only the day before yesterday that 
I obtained the following particulars. M. de 


Mauli'.on bears the same name as ho did at 
Lyons— that name is Jean Lehcau ; he ex- 
ercises the ostensible profession of a * letter- 
writer,’ and a sort of advisoi' .on business 
among the workmen and petty bourgeoisie^ 
amb lie nightly frotjuents tbc' Cofe Jean 
Jacpies^ Mue,* * *, Fauhoirg Montmartre, 
It is' not jTttqmle Lalf-pfust eight, and no 
doubt, you could him at the cafe this 
• very night, if you thought proper to go.” 

Excellent 1 I will,go I Describe him 1 ” 

“Ahisl that is exactly what 1 cannot do 
at present. Kor after hearing what I now 
tell you, I put the same request .you do to my 
colleague, when before hd could answtu- me, 
he was summoned to the bureau- of his chief, 
promising to return and give rmithe rt‘quisite 
description. He did not return. And Jt find 
that he w.'is ofmqielled, on quitting bis chief, 
to Seize lli<‘ first train starting for Ijille upon 
an iinp<»rtan1 political investigation wliieli 
brooked no delay. Ht.‘ will be back in a 
few (lays, and then Munsicur shall have the 
description ” 

“Nay: 1 Hiink 1 will seize tina^ bj" the 
f(*r(‘Iock. and try rny eb:mc(j lo-niglit. If 
! the man be really a eons[)iTator, find it looks 
I likely enough, who kmiws but what he may 
S(*e ()uiek reason to take, alarm and vanish 
from I’aris at any hour/ i'ofr Jean Javfiues^ 
Itur * * — I will go. Stay; you have seen 

Victor (h' Maiih'on in iiis yontli : what was 
he like then I ’ ^ 

, “Tall — sltMKh.T — but bn^ad-sliouldercd — 
i very er(‘et — (.'arrying his head high — a j»ro- 
fusioii of (lark curls — asmal! black motistache 
— fair clear (“omple.xion — light -coloured eyes 
with dark lashes— bel homme. But ho 
will not look like that now.” 

“ His pics(‘nl ag (‘ ! ’ 

“ KortV'Seven or forty-eight. But before 
you go, 1 must beg you to consider well what 
you an^ about. It is evith'iit tliat M do 
Maul(’*on has some strong ic.ason. whatever 
it he, for merging his identity in that of Jean 
Leheaii. 1 piesjimc. therefore, that you could 
scarcely go up to 'fl. Leiieau. when you have 
di.s(-overed him. and say, ‘ I’ray, M.lo Vicomte, 
can you give mi^ some tidings (ff your niece, 
I.ouise. Duval.” H you thus accosted him, 
you might ]>ossibly bring some danger on 
yourself, but. you would certainly gain no 
information from him.” 

“True.” 

“On the (^ther hand, if you make his 
acquaintance as M. ladH'aii, how can you 
assume him to know anything about Louise 
Duval?” 

^'‘Parhleu! M. Benard, you try to toss me 
aside on Ixilh horns of the dilemma; but it 
seems to me that, if 1 once make his acquaint- 
ance as M. Lebcau, I might gradually and 
cautiously feel my way as to the best mode 
of putt ing the qiu stioii to which I seek reply, 
I suppose, too, that the man must be in very 
poor circumstances to adopt so bumble a 
calling, and that a small sum of money may 
smtxith all diflicultics.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” said M. Renard, 
thoughtfully ; “ but grant that money may 
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do so, and gmnt^also lhat the Vicomte, being any part I may assume, do not fear ; I am no 

a needy man, has become a very unscrupulous novice in thjit. In my younger days 1 was 

one, — is there anything in your motives for thought clever in private theatricals, espcci- 

discovering Louise Duval w}ii<;h might occa- ally in the transformations of appearance 

sion you trouble and annoyanee, if it were which belong to light comedy and farce, 

divinwl by a nce<ly and niiscrnpulons man ? Wait a few' minutes and you shall see.” 

— anything which might give him power of Graham then retreated into his bedroom, 
threat or exaction ? Mind,, 1 am not asking and in a few minutes reappearoil so changed, 

you to tell me any secret you have reasons that llcnard at first glance took liim d’or a 

for (roncealing, ^)ut I suggest that it might stranger. He had doffed his dtess — which 

be prudent if you ’dill not h-t M. Lebeaii habitually', when in (Capitals, was character- 

know' your real name an<l rtink — if, in short ize<l by the quiet, indefinable elegance that 

you could follow Ins' exaniph*, and adopt a to a man of the great world, high-bred and 

disguise. But.no; when I think of it, young, seems “ to the manner born ” — for one 

you would doubt l(.v5S be so nil practised ill the of those coarse suits w’hieh Knglishmcn arc 

art of disguise, that lui would detect you at wont to wear in their travels, and by w'hich 

once to be other than yon seem ; and if siis- they are represented in French or German 

peoting you of spying into liis semets, and if caricatures. — loose jacket of tweed, — with 

those tieerels be really of a p(*lilieal nature, reiluiulant pockets, waistcoat to match, short 

your very life iniglit not be safe.” tlust-coloureil trousers. He liad combed his 

“Thank you for your hint — the disguise is hair straight over liis forehead, whieli, as I 

an excellent i<lea, and eombiiu's amiiseiiient have said soiiiewlierc t>efore, ajipeared in it- 

witli jireeautioii. That tliis Vietonle Maiileon sell to alter tlie character of liis coinitenanec, 

must be a very ini|»rinei])lt\l and dangerous aiul. without any U‘s<ut to ])aints or cos- 

man is, 1 tliinU, abiiiidaiitly elt'ar. Granting in(*ties had somehow or ollnu’ given to the 

that ho was iiiiioeeiit of ali tlc^igii of robbery expression of his face an iiiij)iulent low-bred 

in the affair of tiie jewels, stiil. the idl'ence expression, with a glass screwed on to his 

W'hich he <lid own — that of admitting himself right eye — such a look as a eoekney journey- 

at night by a false key into the rooms of a man, wishing to pass for a “swell' about 

wife, whom ho sought to Hur])ris(.* or terrify town, may east on a servant maid in the pit 

into dishonour — was a villainous action; and of a suburban theatre. 

his present course of life is sutViciciitly mys- “Will it do. old fellow?” he exclaimed, 
terioiis to wanviit tin; most uiifavournblo in a rollicking, swaggering lone ()f voice, 

supposition. Jicsidcs, tiiere is another motive speaking French witli a villainous British 

for concealing my name from him : you say accent. 

that he onec had a duel with a Vane, who “ Perfectly.*’ said Rcnard, laughing. “I 
W'as very probably my father, and I have no offer my coni])liinents, and if ever you are 

wish to expose myself to the chance of his ruined. Mon;jieiir, 1 w’ill promise you a place 

turning up in London some day, and seeking m our police. Only one caution, — lake care 

to renew there the acquairitanee that I had not to overdo your part.” 

courted at Paris. As for iny skill in playing “ Right. A quarter to nine— I’m off.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

There is generally a brisk exhilaration of drawing-room comedy or eliarailc. T might 

spirits ill the return t'> any speeial amuse- name statesmen of solemn repiute rejoicing to 

ment or light aceom}iVsliment, assoeiateil with raise and to join in a laugh at their expense 

the pleasant memorits of earlier youth ; and in such travesty of their habitual selves, 

remarkably so, 1 Vxdieve, wduai 'li..* amuse- The reader must not therefore be surprised, 
merit or accomplishment has been that of t lie nor, I trust, deem it inconsistent with the 

amateur stage - player. Certainly 1 have more serious attributes 'if Graham’s charaeter, 

know'n persons of very grave pursuits, of very if the Englishman felt the sort of joyous 

dignified character and position, who seem to excitement I describe, as, in his way to the 

regain the vivacity of boyi <xxl w'hcii dis- Ca/e Jran Jacques^ be meditated the role he 

guising look and voice for a part in some had undertaken ; and the joyousness w'as 
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heightened beyond the mere holiday sense of 
humoristic pleasantry by the sanguioe hope 
that much to effect his lasting happiness 
might result from the success of the object 
for which his disguise was assumed. 

It was just twenty minutes past nine when 
he arrived at the Cafe Jean, Jacques, He 
dismissed the fiacre and entered. The apart- 
ment** devoted to customers comprised two 
large rooms. The first was the cafe properly 
speaking ; the second) opening on it, was the 
billiard-room. Conjecturing that he should 
probably find the person of whom he was 
in quest employed at the billiard -table, 
*Graham passed thither at once. A tall man, 
who might be seven-and-forty, with a long 
black beard, slightly grizzled, was at play 
with a young man of perhaps twenty-eight, 
who gave him odds — as better players of 
twenty-eight ought to give odds to a player, 
though originally of equal force, whose eye is 
not so quick, whose hand is not so steady, as 
they were twenty years ago. Said Graham 
to himself, “The bearded man is my Vi- 
comte.” TTe called for a cup of cofitee, and 
seated himself on a bench at the end of the 
room. 

The bearded man was far behind in the 
game. It was his turn to play ; the balls 
were placet I in the most awkward position 
for him. Graham himself was a fair billiard- 
player, both ill the English and the French 
game, lie said to himself, “ No man who can 
make a cannon there should ac^cept odds.” 
The bearded man made a (‘annon ; the 
bearded man continued to make cannons ; the 
bearded man did not stop till he had won the 
game. The gallery of spectators v;ere enthus- 
‘ iastic. Taking care to speak in very bad, 
very English, French, Graham expressed to 
one of the enthusiasts seated beside him his 
admiration of the bearded man’s playing, and 
ventured to ask if the bearded man w’erc a 
professional or an amateur player. 

“ Monsieur,” replied the enthusiast, taking 
a short cutty-pipe from his mouth, “ he is an 
amateur, who has been a great player in his 
ftay, and is so proud that he always takes less 
odds than he ought of a younger man. It is 
not once in a month that he comes out as he 
has done to - night ; but to - night he has 
steadied his hand. He has had six 2)etits 
'i^erres'' 

“ Ah, indeed I Uo you know his name ? ” 

“ I should think so ; he buried my father, 
my two aunts, and my wife.” 

“ Buried ? ” said Graham, more and more 
British in his accent ; “ I don't understand.” 

“ Monsieur, you are English.” 

“ I confess it.” 

And a stranger to the Faubourg Mont- 
martre.” 

“ True.” 

“ Or you would have heard of IM. G iraud, 
the liveliest member of the State Corjpany 
for conducting funerals. They are going to 
play La Poulef 

Much disconcerted, Graham retreated into 
the tffli/V?, and seated himself haphazard at 
one of the small tables. Glancing round the 


room he saw no one in whom he could con- 
jecture the once brilliant Vicomte. 

The company appeared to him sufficiently 
decent, and especially what may be called 
local. There were some blouses drinking 
wine, no doubt of the cheapest and thinnest ; 
some in rough, coarse drasses, drinking beer. 
These were evidently English, Belgian, or 
German artisans.’ At one table, four young 
men, iVho looked like small journeymen, were 
playing cards. At three other tables, men 
older, better dressed,' probably shopkeepers, 
were playing dominoes. Graham scrutinized 
these last, but among them all could detect 
no one corresponding to ‘‘his iileal of the 
Vuiomte de Mauleoii. “ Probably,” thought 
he, “ I am too late, or perhaps he will not be 
here this evening. At all events I will wait 
fi quarter of an hour.” Then, the gargoii 
approaching his table, he deemed it necessary 
to call for something, and still, in strong 
English accent, asked for lemonade and an 
evening journal. The gart^oti nodded and 
went his way. A monsieur at the round 
table next his own politely handed to him 
tlui “ G.'ilignanI,” saying in very good English, 
though unmistakably the good English of a 
I Frenchman, ‘‘Tlie English journal, at your 
I service.” 

Graham bowed his head, accepted the 
“Galijrnani,” and inspected his courteous 
neighbour. A more rospectablolooking man 
no Knglishmtui could see -in an English 
country town. He wore an unpretending 
flaxen wig, with limp whiskers that met at 
the chin, ami might originally have be<m the 
same colour as tlie vvig, but were now of a 
jialc gray — no beard, no moustache. He was 
drcFsed with the scrupulous cleanliness of a 
sober citizen — a high white neckcloth, with 
.1 large old-fasliioned pin, containing a little 
knot of h.'iir, covered with glass or crystal, 
ami bordeicd with a black framework, iii 
winch were inscribed letters— 'evidently a 
mourning pin, hallowed to the memory of 
lost spouse or child — a man who, in England, 
might be tbe inaycV of a cathedral town, at 
least the town-clerk. He seemed sullering 
from some infirmity of vision, for he wore 
I green spectacles. 'I’hc expression of his face 
■ was very mild ami gentle; apparently he 
; was .about sixty years oh I — soinewhat. imne. 

Graham took kindly to his neighbour, in- 
somuch that, in return for the “ Galignani,” 
he offered him a cigar, lighting one himself. 

His neighbour refused politely. 

“ Merci / 1 never smoke — never ; mou 
mcdechi forbids it. If I could be tempted, it 
< wouhl be by an English cigar. Ah, how you 
j English beat us in all Ibings — your ships, 

1 your iron, your tabae — which you do not 
grow ! ” 

Tins speech, rendered literally as wc now 
render it,*may give, the idea of a somewhat 
vulgar speaker. But there was something in. 
the man’s manner, in hi.s wnilc, in his 
courtesy, which did not strike Graham as 
vulgar; on the coiitiary, he thought within 
himself, How’ instinctive, to all Frenchmen 
goo<.l breeding is I ’’ 
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Before, however, Graham ha<l time to 
explain to his amii!ible p/;,i^hbopr the politico- 
economical principle accor»ling tcj, which 
Kn gland, growing no tobacco,' hail* tobacco 
much better, than France wliicli di<l grow it, 
a rosy mil kllc-agcd monsienr made liisa[)pear- 
ance, saying hurriedly to (jraham s neighbour, 
“ I’m afraid I’m late, but there is still a goocl 
half-hour before us if 3 "ou will give mb niy 
revenge.” 

“Willingly, M. ^ Georges' Garqon^ the 
domiiuxjs.” 

“Have you 'been playing at billiards?” 
asked M. Georges 
“'V'es, two gftmes.” 

“With success?” 

^•1 won till! tirsi, and lost the second 
through tiii! di‘foct of my e^TSight ; the game 
xleptmded on a stroke winch would have been 
easy to an infant — I missed it.” 

Here the doijiinocs arrived, and M. Georges 
lH.‘.gan .shuilliiig thoui ; the. other turned to 
Graham and asked politely if lie understood 
the game. 

“A little, but not enough to eonipreliend 
why it is said to rcipiire so much skill. ' 

It is eliietly an allair of nietiiory with mo ; 
but M. Georges, my opponent, has the talent 
of combination, which 1 liave not. ' 

“ Nevertheless,' ri'jilied M. Georges, grutlly, 
“yon are not easily beaten j it is for you to 
play first, Lebe’au. ‘ 

Graliarn aimoftt starteil. Was it possible! 
This mild, limp-wliiskered, Haxeii>wigged 
man, Vic’.tor do JMaideuii, the Don Juan of his 
time ; the last person in the room he should 
have guessed. Yet, now examining his neigh- 
bour with nioie atientive e^m, lie wondered 
at; Ids stupidity in not having recognized at 
once the cl-dcmnt f) rut if horn me and beau 
garqon. It hajjpeiis rreipii'iitly that our 
imagination ])lays ns this trick; we form to 
ourselves an idea of some one ernimmt for 
good or bir evil — a })«»et, a state:.!iiaii, a 
general, a murderer, a swindler, a thief : the 
man is before us, ami 'jur ideas have gone 
iiit«» So dilfei'ent ;i gioove that he does not 
excite a .siL',j)ieioii. We are told wlio he is, 
and immediately detect a tlunisaud things 
that ought to have pro\ed his ideiitiU', 

Tiooking thus again with reetified vision 
at the false lii'heaii, Graliani observed an 
elegance and deliea«yof feature whieli might, 
in youth, lia\e made thi! eountenanee very 
liandsome, and rendered it still giXMl -looking, 
nay, ]in;pos.sessing. He now noticed, too, the 
slight Norman accent, iis native harshness of 
breadth siihdiii'd into the modulated tones 
which bespoke tlii! habits cj' polislieil society. 
Aliovc all, as IM. Lebeaii moved his dominoes 
with one hand. not. shieliling his pieces with 
the other (as M. iioorg*\s warily <lid), but 
allowing it to rest carelessly on table, he 
detected the hands of the Freneli aristocrat; 
hands that had never done work — never (like 
those of the English noble of orpial birth) 
2en embrowned or freckled, or roughened or 
in larged by early practice m athletic sports, 
but iiands seldom* seen save in the higher 
circles of Pansiaii life — partly perhaps of 


hereditary formation, partly owing their 
texture to great care begun in early youth,, 
and- continued mechanically in after life — 
witii long taper lingers and polished nails ; 
wliitc and delicate as those of a woman, but 
not slight, not feeble ; nervous and sinew'y as 
those of a practised swordsman. 

Graham watched the play, and jT^ebeau 
gooil-naturedly cxiilaiued to him its compli- 
cations as it proceeded ; though the explana- 
tion, diligently ail ended to by M. Georges, 
lost TiCbeau the game. 

The dominoes were again shuffled, and 
during that operation M. Georges said, ” By 
the way, M. Ijcbcau. you promised to lind me 
a locataire for my second floor ; have you 
succeeded ? ” 

• Not yet. Perhaps you had better adver- 
tise in Le^ Pvt lies Ajficked. You ask too 
much for the kabituca of this neighbourhood 
— lOO francs a-month.” 

lUit the lodging is furnished, and well 
too. and has four rooms. One hundred fraii'-s 
are not niucli. ’ 

A thought flashed upon Graliarn — ” Pardon, 
Monsieur,” Jic said, “ have you an appartc- 
vient de garqoii to let furnished 

“ Yes, Monsieur, a charming one. Are you 
ill seal eh of an apartment?” 

“ I have some idea of taking one, but only 
1 ) 3 ' file month. 1 am but just arrived at 
Paris, and 1 have business wliieli may keep 
me hcie a ft‘vv weeks. I do hut reijmre a 
bedroom and a small ctibinet, and the rent 
iiiu>t he modest. I am not a mdouiy 

' I am sine wo eoiiM arrange, Monsieur,” 
said .M Ueorgo.s, “though 1 could not well 
divide iny 'irgnnent. But 100 francs a-month 
is not imn‘li ! 

“ 1 fear it is more than I can afford; liovv- 
cver, if you will give me your address, I will 
call and see the rooms, — say the day after 
to-nioirow. l»etwc(‘U this and then, 1 expect 
letters wlneli may more clearly decide my 
niovcMiieuts.’ 

•'If the ajiartments suit, you,’’ said M. 
kelieaii, "yon will at. least he in tlie house of 
a very lioiicsf man, which is more than can 
he said of every one who lets furnished apart- 
ments. The housi!, too, has a. ronnerge^ w'ith 
a handy wife who will arrange your rooms 
and provide yon with coffee — or tea. which 
you English prefer — if you breakfast lit 
home.” 

Here M. Georges handed a card to Graham, 
and asked what hour he would call. 

“ About twelve, if that hour is convenient,” 
said Graham, rising. “ 1 iiresume there is a 
rrataurant in llie neighbourhood where 1 
could dine reasonably.” 

“f/t/ crois bum — lialf-a-dozcn. I can re- 
commend to you one wliere you can dine en, 
jfrince for .'10 sous. And if you are at Paris 
on biisinc.ss, aiiiJ want any betters written in 
private, I can also recoiiinieud to you my 
friend liere, M. Lebcau. Ay, and on affairs 
his advice is as good as a lawyer's, and liis 
fee a bagatt Uvy 

*' Don’t believe all that M. Georges so tlut- 
teringly says of me,” put m M. Lebcau, with 
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a modest half-smile, and in English. “ I 
should tell you tliat I, like yourself, am re-, 
'cently arrivotl at raris, havirjg bought the 
business and goodwill of my prod(;ecssor in 
the a])artineiit I oceupy; jind it is only to 
the respeet due to his antecedents, ami on the 
senre of a few letters of recoin mem iati«ui 
which I bring from Lyons, that I can attri- 
bute tlie coniideuee sliowu to me, a slranger 
in this neighbourhood. Still T have some 
knowleilge of the world, and I am always 
glad if I ean be of sorviec to tlic English. I 
love the English” — ho said this with a soit 
^»f melancholy earnestness which s(‘emed 
sincere; and then added in anions careless 
tone — “I have met with much kindness from 
them in the course of a chequered life.” 


“ Von ^eem a vef^r good fellow'—in fact a 
regular, trump, M. Eebisau;’ replied Graham, 
in the same language. “Give me your ad- 
dress. 'fo.,Bay truth, 1 am a very poor French 
scholar, as you must have 'seen, and am 
awfully lK)ther-h{*ad<id how to manage some 
corres])ondence on matters with which I am 
intrusted by my employer, so that it is a 
lueky e*iianee wliiirli has brought me ac- 
quainted with 3 * 011 .” 

M. L(‘bean inclined his head gracefully, 
and <lrew from a ver^' neat morocco ease a 
card, wliicli Graliam took and pocketed. 
Then he pai<l ior his colTeo and lemonade, 
and returned liomc well satftlicd with the 
cveniugs adventure. 


CnAPTEU VII. 


Tub next morning Graham sent for 11. 
Rfuiard, and consulted with that experienced 
functionary as to the details of the ]>Uin of 
action which he had evolved during thii hours 
of a sleepless night, 

“ In conformity with 3 'our advice,” said lie, 
not to expose myself to the chance of future 
anunyance, by contidmg to a man so ilaii- 
gt'rous as the false Lebeau my name and 
addniss, I propose to Like tijc lodging olTered 
to me, as Mr. Lamb, an attorney’s clerk, com- 
mi:'Sione(I to get in certain debts, and transact 
otlc'r matters of business, on beiialf of iiis 
eujployer’s clients. I suppose there will be 
no dilliculty with the police in this <‘haTigc of 
name, now that passports for the English are 
not necc^ssavy 1 ' 

Oertainly.;iot. You will have no trouble 
in that resjiect.” 

“ I shall thus be enabled very naturally to 
improve acquaintance with the professional 
letter- writer, and find an easy opportunity to 
introduce the name of Louise .Duval. My 
chief difficulty, I fear, not being a practical 
actor, will lie to keej) up consistently the (jueer 
sort of language I have a<lopted, both in 
French and in English. 1 have too sharp a 
critic in a man so consummate himself in suige 
trick and disguise as M. Lebeau, not to feel 
the necessity of getting through my ris 


quickly as T can. Meanwhile, can you recom- 
mend me to some magaaiii where I can obtain 
a suitable change of costume ? I can’t always 
wear a travelling suit, and I must buy linen 
of coarser tekture tlian mine, and witli the 
initials of my new name inscribed on it.” 

Quite right to study sucli details ; I will 
introduce you b.> a umgaaiti near the Temple, 
where you will lind all you want.” 

Ne.xt, have yo\i any friends or relations in 
the provinces nnkno’j'u lo M. Lebeau, to whom 
1 might be sup})oscd to W'liLe about debts or 
busirnjss matters, and from vidiom I might 
have replies 1 ” 

“I will think over ii, and manage that 
for you very easily. Your letters shall find 
their way to me, and I will dictate the 
answers.” 

After some further conversation on that 
business, .M. llenard mailo an appointment to 
meet (Jraham at a raje near the Temple later 
in the afternoon and took his departure. 

Graham then informed his hquain de place 
that, though he kept on his lodgings, he was 
going into the country for a few days, and 
should not. want the man’s services till he re- 
tnrne<l. He therefore dismissed and paid him 
otf at wntif^^so that the laquais might not ob- 
serve, when he quitted liis rooms the next day, 
that he took witli him no change of clothes, kc» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Vane has been for seme days in 
the apartment rented of M. Georges. He 
takes it in the name of Mr. Lamb — a name 
wi|^y chosen, less common than Thomson 
and Smith, less likely to be supposed an as- 
BuniQd name, yet common enough not to be 
able easily to trace it to any special family. 
He appears, as he had proposed, in the char- 
acter of an agent employed by a solicitor in 
London to execute sundry commissions, and 
to collect certain outstanding debts. There 
is no need to mention the name of the 
solicitor; if there were, he could give the 
name of his own solicitor, to whose dis- 
cretion he could trust implicitly. He dresses 
and acts up to his assumed character with 
the skill of a man who, like the illustrious 
Charles Fox, has, though in private repre- 
sentations, practised the stage-play in wliich 
Demosthenes s-'id the triple art of oratory 
consisted — who has scon a great deal of the 
world, and has that a<laptability of intellect 
which knowledge of the world lends to one 
who is so thoroughly in earnest as to his end 
that he agrees to be si)ortive as to his means. 

The kind of language w'hen speaking 
English to Lebcau is that suited to the rule 
of a dapper young underling of vulgar mind 
habituated to vulgar companionships. I feel 
it due, if not to Graham Jiimsc.df, at least to 
the memor^ of the dignified orator whose 
name he inherits, to modify and soficri the 
hard style of that peculiar diction in which 
he disguises his birth -and disgraces his 
culture, that it is only hero and there th.at I 
can venture to indicaie the general tone of 
it. But in order to supply my <lelicienocs 
therein, tlie reader iuis only to call to mind 
the forms of phraseology whicli polite 
novelists in vogue, especially young lady 
novelists, ascribe to well horn gentlemen, 
and more emphatically to those in the higher 
ranks of the Peerage. No douVjt Graham, 
in his capacity of critic, had been compelled 
to rcful, in order to review, those contribu- 
tions to refined literature, and had familiar- 
ized himself to a vein of coiivcrsatiuii 
abounding with “swell,” and “stunner,” and 
“ awfully jolly,” in its libel on manners and 
outrage on taste. 

He has attended nightly the fVr/V: Jean 
Jacques ; he has improved acquaintance with 
M. Georges and M. I. e beau : he has played at 
billiards, he lias played at dominoes, with the 
latter. He has been mucJ* surprised at the 
unimpeachable honesty which M. Lel)eau lias 
exhibited in both Ihese games. In billiards, 
M'l(’c:l,a man cannot cheat except by dis- 


guising his strength ; it is much the same in 
dominoes, — it is skill combined with luck, as 
in whist ; hut in whist there are modes of 
cheating which dominoes ilo not allow, — you 
can’t mark a domino as you can a card. It 
was perfectly clear to Graham that IVI. 
Lebcau did not gain a livelihood by billiards 
or dominoes at the Cafe Jean Jacques, In 
the former he was not only a fair hut a 
generous player. He played exceedingly 
well, despite his spectacles ; but he gave, 
with something of a Frenchman’s lofty 
faafaronnade^ larger odds to his adversary 
th.'in liis play justilit'il. In dominoes, wdieio 
such odils could not well be given, he insisted 
on playing such small stakes as two or three 
franc,s might cover. In short, M. T.cbeau 
puzzled Graham. All about M. Tjoheau, his 
manner, his talk, was irrcproacliable, and 
batlled suspicion ; except in tiiis, Graham 
grajlually discovered that the cafe had a 
quasi political eliaraeter. I.istening to 
talkers round liim, he overheard luiich that 
might well have shocked the notions of a 
mixlernte Jdberal ; much that held in disdain 
the objects to which, in 18119, an English 
Radical clirei'tod his jjspirations. Vote by 
ballot, universal sufiVage, etc.— such objects 
the French had alreatly attained. By the 
talkers at the Cafe Jean Jacques they were 
deemed to he tlic tricky contrivanc(Js of 
tyranny. In fact, the talk was more s’corri- 
ful of what Knglishnicn understand by 
radicalism or democracy tlian Graham ever 
lieanl from the lips of an ultra-Tory. It 
assumed a strain of jihilosophy far above the 
vulgar .‘•qualibles of ordinary ])arty poli- 
ticians — a philosophy whi(;h took for its 
rundameiital principles the destruction of 
religion ami of private property These two 
objects seemed dependent the i one on the 
other. The pliilosophers of the Jean Jacques 
held with thac expounder of Internationalism, 
Eugene Dupont, “ Nous no voulons plus do 
religion, car les religions ('itoulfent I’intelli- 
geiu;c.,” * Now and then, indeed, a dis- 
.s«;iit;ent voice w'as raised as to llio existence 
of a Supreme Being, hut, with one exception, 
it soon sank into silence. No voice was 
raised in defence of private properly. These 
sages appeared for the most part to belong to 
the class of ouvriers or artisans. Some of 
tliem were foreigners — Belgian, German, 
English ; all seemed well off for tlieir calling. 


^ Discours par EuRcne Dupont a la OlOture du 
Coiigrt-s dc Bruxelles, Sept. S, isds. 
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Indeeii tliey must have had comparatively 
diigh wages, to judge by their dress and the 
money lliey spent on regaling themselves. 
The language of several was well cliosen, at 
times eloquent Some brought with them 
women who seemed respectable,* find who 
often joined in the conversation, especially 
when it turned upon the law of marriage as a 
main obstacle to all personal lil)erty and 
social improvement. 11 this was a subject on 
whi(rh the women did not all agree, still they 
discussed it, without prejudice and with ad- 
mirable Hang front. Yet many of them 
looked like wives and mothers. Now and 
then a young journeyman brought with him 
a young lady of more doubtful aspect, but 
such a couple kept aloof from tlie others. 
Now and then,, too, a man evidently of 
higher station than tliat of onvnrr, and who 
was received by the philosophers with 
courtesy and respect, joineil one of the tables 
and ordered a bowl of jiunch for general par- 
ticipation. Jn such occasional visitors, 
Graliarn, still listening, detected a writer of 
the press; now and then, a small artist, or 
actor, or medical student. Among the hahiturs 
there was one man, an inn'rirr, in whom 
Graliam could not help feeling an interest. He 
W'as called Moiinier, .sometimes more famil- 
iarly Armand his baptismal appellation. This 
man had a bold and lionc.st expic.s.sion of 
countenance. He talked like ont; who, if he 
had not read much, had thought much on the 
subjects bo loveil to discuss. He argued 
against the capital of employers quite as ably 
as Mr. Mill has argued against the rights of 
property in land. He w'as still more eloquent 
against the laws of marriage and heritage. 
L 'it his W'as the one voice not to be silenced 
in favour of a Supreme Being. He had at 
least the courage of hi.s opinions, and was 
always thoroughly in earnest. M. Leboau 
seemed to know this man, and honourcHl him 
with a nod and a smile, when pas.^ing by him 
to the table lie generally occupied. This 
familiarity with a man of that clas.s, and 
of opinions so extreme, excited Graham's 
curiosity. One evening he saiil to Lebeau. 
“ A oiieer fellow that you liave just nodded 
to.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, he has queer nolions." 

“Notions shared, 1 believe, by many of 
youT count rym(*ji ? ” 

“I should think not many. Those poor 
simpleions yonder may have caught them 
from their French fellow- workmen, but I 
don’t think that even the gohc7nou(:hr,f in our 
National Jleform Society open their mouths 
to swallow such wasps.” 

“ Y»'t T believe the a.ssociatio:i to which 
most of those ouvriers belong had its origin 
in Kngland.” 

“ lndee<l ! what association ? " 

“ The International.” 

“ Ah, I have heard of that.” 

TiCbeau turned his green spectacles full on 
Graham’s face as he said slowly, “And what 
do you think of it ? ” 

Graham prudently checked the disparaging 


reply' that first occurred to him, and said, “ I 
know so little about it that I would rather 
ask you.” 

“1 think it might liecome formidable if it 
found able leaders w'ho knew how' to u.se it. 
Pardon me — how came you to know of this 
ra/^ ? Were you recommended to it ? ” 

“ No ; I happened to be in this neighbour- 
hood on business, and walked in, as I might 
into' any other c^z/c.” 

“ You don’t intere.st yourself in the great 
social questions which are agitated l^Jow 
the surface of this best of all ‘possible 
worlds?" 

“ I can't say that I trouble my head much 
about them.” 

“A game at dominoes before M. George^, 
arrives ? ” ■ • • , 

“Willingly. Is M. Georges one of those 
agitator.^ below the surface ? ” 

“ No indectl. It is for you to' play.” 

Here M. Georges arrived, and no further 
I conversation on political or Socia‘1 questions 
ensued. 

Graham had already called more than once 
at M. Lebeau'.s ofiice, and asked him to put 
into good French various letters on matters 
of business, the subjoots of which liad been 
Juriiislied by M. Kenard. The ofiice was 
rill her imposing and stately, considering the 
motlest nature of iM. Lebeau's o.stensibIe pro- 
fession. It occupied the entire ground-lloor 
of a corner house, with a fron4-door at one 
angle and a back-door at the other. The 
anteroom to his cabinet, and in which Graham 
had generally to wait some minutes before he 
was introduei'd, was generally, well filled, and 
not only by persons who, by tlicir dress and 
outw'ard appearance, might be tairJy supposed 
sufliciently illiterate to require his aid as 
polite letter- writers — not only by servant 
maids and gruttUs, by sailors, zouaves, and 
journeymen workmen — but not unfrequently 
by clients evidently belonging to a iiigher, or 
at least a richer, class of .society, — men with 
clothes made by a fashionable tailor — men, 
again, who, le.ss tashitinably attired, looked 
like opulent tradesmen and fathers of well- 
to-do tamilies — the first generally young, 
the last gciiiji’ally middle-aged. All these 
denizens of a higher W’orld w’crc introduced 
by a saturnine clerk into M. Lebeau’s recep- 
tion-room, very quickly and in precedence of 
the ouvrierH and grist ttts, 

“What can this mean?" thought Graham. 
“ Is it really that this Immble business 
avowed is the cloak to some political con- 
spiracy concealed — the International Associa- 
tion?” And, so pondering, the clerk one 
day singled him frora*the crowd and admitted 
him into M. Lebeau’s cabinet. Graham 
thought the time had now arrived when he 
might safely ap))roaeh the subject that had 
brought himito tlie Faubourg Montmartre. 

“ You are very good,” said Graham, speak- 
ing in the Fnglish of a young earl in our 
elegant novels — “ you arc very good to let me 
in while you have so many swells and nobs 
waiting for you in the other room. But, I 
say, old fellow, you have not the cheek to tell 
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me that thef want you to. correct their cocker 
or.spooii for .them by proxy ? ’* 

'• Pardon . me, ’ answered Lebeau in 
French, “if I . prefer my own language tin 
replying to you. I speak -the, Kuglish I 
learned many years ago, and yopi^ language 
in the he.an inondi\ to which you evidently 
belong, is strange to me. You arc quite right, 
however, in yony , surmise that I have other 
clients than thc^c jfrho, like yourself, think I 
could correct thtjii* verbs or their spelling. I 
have seen a great deal of the world, — 1 know 
something of it, and something of the law ; so 
that many persons come to me for advice and 
for legal information on terms more moderate 
than those of an avovtK lint my ante- 
^lamber is full, I am pressed for time ; excuse 
mo if I ask you to say at once in what 1 can 
be agreeable to you to-day.” 

Ah 1 ” sai<l Graham, assuming a very 
earnest look, “you do know the world, that is 
clear ; and you do know the law of France — 
eh ? ” 

” Yes, a little.” 

“What I wanted to say at present may 
have something to do with French law, an<l I 
meant to ask you eitlier to rccomniend to me 
a sharp lawyer or to tell me how I can best 
get at your famous police here.” 

“ Police ? ” 

“ I think I may require the service of one 
of those officers whom we in Kngland call 
detectives; Imt if you are busy how 1 can 
call to-morrow.” 

“I spare you two minutes. Say at once, 
dear Monsieur, what .you want with law or 
police ? ” 

“ 1 am instructed to find out the atldrcss of 
a certain Louise Duval, a daughter of a draw- 
ing master named Adolphe liiival, living in 
the Hue in the year 1848,” 

Graham, while he thus said, naturally 
looked Lcl^au in the face — not pryingly, not 
significantly, but as a man generally docs 


look in the face the other matt whom he 
accosts seriously. The change ifi'-the face he 
regarded was slight, but it w'as unmistakable. 
It was the sudden meeting of the eyebrows, 
«accompanied with the sudden jerk of the 
8houl^>r and bend of the neck, which betoken 
a man taken by surprise, and who pauses to 
rellcct before be replies. His pause was but 
momentary. r 

“ For what ^bject is this address required 

“ That I don't know ; but evidently for 
some advantage to Madame or Mademoiselle 
Duval, if still alive, because my employer 
authorizes me to spend no less than £100 in 
ascertaining where she is, if alive, or wh6rc 
.she was buried, if dead ; and if other means 
fail, I am instructed to advertise to the effect 
—‘That if r.ouise Duval, or, in case of her 
death, any children of hers living in the year 
1840, will communicate with some person 
whom 1 may appoint at Paris — such intelli- 
gence, authenticated, may prove to the 
advantage of Die party advertised for.* I am, 
however, told not to resort to this means 
witliout consulting cither with a legal adviser 
or the police.” 

“ llcm 1 — have you inquired at the house 
where this lady was, you say, living in 
1848? ’ 

‘ Of course I have done that; but very 
clumsily, 1 dare say — through a friend — and 
learned nothing. Put I must not keep yon 
now. I think I shall apply cat once to the 
police. What should I say when I get to the 
bureau?'' 

•' Stop, Monsieur, stop, I do not advise you 
to apply to I he police. It would be waste of 
time am) money. Allow me to tliink over 
the mattitr. I shall see you this evening at 
the Cafe Jean Jnequen at eight o’clock. Till 
then do nothing.” 

“ All right : 1 obey you. The whole thing 
is out of my way of business— 4iwfully, lion 
jourf 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Punctually at eight o’clock Graham 
Varw3 had taken his seat at a corner table at 
the remote etui of the Jean Jaequett^ 

railed for his cup of coffee and his evening 
journal, and awaited the arrival of M. Lebeau. 
1 1 is patience was not tasked long. In a few 
minutes the Frenchman entered, paused at 
the oomptoir^ as was his habit, to address a 
polite salutation to the well-dressed lady who 
there presitled, nodded as usual to Armand 
Monnier, then glanced round, recognized 
(Jraham with a smile, and approached his 
table with the rpiiet grace of movement by 
which lie was dist inguished. 

Seating himself opposite to Graham, and 
speaking in a voi(;e too low to be heard by 
others, and in French, he then said — 

In thinking over your communication this 
morning, it strikes me as probable, perhaps as 
certain, that thisT.ouise Duval or her <‘hildrcn, 
if she have any, must be entitled to some 
moneys bequeathed to her by a relation or 
friend in England. What say you to that 
assumption, M. Lamb ! ” 

“ You arc a shar]) fellow,” answered Graham. 
“ Just what I say to myself. Why elsl* should 
I be instructed to go to such expense in 
finding her out ? Most likely, if one can’t 
trace her, or her children b<»rn before Ihotfatc 
named, any such moneys will go to some 
one else ; and that some one elsi;, wliocver 
he be, has commissioned my employer to 
find out. r»ut 1 don’t imagine any sum 
due to her or her lieirs can be much, or 
tiiat the matter is very important ; for, if so, 
the thing would not be carelessly left in the 
hands of one of the small fry like myself, and 
(dapped in along with a lot of other business 
;is an oft'-hand job.” 

” Will you tell me w'ho employed you 
No, I don’t ^cel authorized to do that at 
present ; and I don’t see the necessity of ir. 
It seems to me, on consideration, a matter for 
the police to ferret out ; only, as I asked lic- 
fore, how should 1 get at the police ? ” 

“That is not difficult. It i.s just possible 
that 1 might belj) you bettor than any lawyer 
or any d**iea‘tivc.” 

•'NV'ijy, did you ever know this Louise 
Duval ? ” 

“ Excuse me, M. Lamb : you refuse mo 
your full confidence ; allow me to imitate 
your reserve.” 

“ Oho 1 ” said Graham; “ shut up as close 
as you like ; it is nothing to me. Only ob- 
serve, there is this difference bet we-^n us, that 
I am employed by another. Ih* '‘‘S not 
authorize me to name him ; and if 1 did com- 


mit that indiscretion, I might lose my bread 
and cheese. Whereas you have nobody’s 
secret to guard but your own, in saying 
w'hether or not you ever knew' a Madame or 
Mademoiselle Duval. And if y(m have som<!f\ 
reason for not getting me the information I 
am instructed to obtain, that is also a reason 
for not troubling you farther. And after all, 
old boy ” (with a familiar slap on Lebeau’s 
stately shoulder), “ after all, it is I who would 
employ you ; you don’t employ me. And if 
you find out the hwiy, it is you who would get 
iho £100, not I.” 

M. Lebeau mechanically brushed, with a 
light movement of hand, the shoulder which 
the Englishman had so pleasantly touched, 
drew himself and chair some inches back, and 
said, slow'ly — 

“ M. I^amb, let us talk as gentleman to 
gentleman. I’lit aside the question of money 
altogether, I must first know wliy your em- 
ployer w'ants to hunt out this poor Louise 
Duval. It may be to her injury, and I w'ould 
do her none if you offered thousands where 
you offer pounds. I forestall the condition of 
mutual confidence ; 1 ow'n that I have known 
her — it is many years ago ; and, M. Lamb, 
though a Frenchman very often injures a 
w'omaii from love, he is in a w'orsc plight 
for bread and cheese than I Jim if he injures 
her for money.” 

“ Is lie thinking of the duchess’s jew'cls?” 
thought Graham. 

“ Bravo, 7iion lie said, aloud ; “ but 

as 1 don’t know what my employer’s motive 
in his commishion is, perhaps you can enlighten 
me. How could his inquiry injure Louise 
Duval ? ” 

“ I cannot say ; but j'ou English have the 
pow'er to divorce your waves. Louise Duval 
may have married an Englishman, separated 
from him, and he w'ants to know where he can 
find, in order to criminate and divorce her, or 
it may be to insist on her to return to him.” 

“ Bosh I that is not likely.” 

“Perhaps, then, some English friend she 
may have known h.-js left her a bequest, 
w'liieli w'onld of ■ nurse lapse to some one else 
if she be not living.” 

“ By gad 1 ” cried Graham, “ I think you hit 
the right nai^ on the head : e'est rela. But 
what then ? ” 

“ Well, if I thought any substantial benefit 
to Louise Duval might result from the success 
of your inquiry, I would really see if it were 
in my pow'er to help you, But I must have 
time to consider.” 

“ How long ” 
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I can’f exactly say ; perhaps three or four 
days.” ' ' 

“ Bon ! 1 will wait. Hero cornea M. Ccorgea, 

I leave you to dominoes and him. Good- 

. night.” 

Late that night M. Lebeau wjis seatoxl 
alone in a chainbcT connected with the^ cabi- 
net in which he received visitors. A lodger 
was open before him, which he scanned with 
careful eyes, no longer screened by spectacles. 
The survey seemed to satisfy him. die mur- 
mured, “ It sullicca — the time has come ; ” 
closed the book — returned it to his bureau, 
which he locked up — and then wrote in 
cipher the letter here reduced into English : — 

Jjjf “ Ekak and Nor.TiK Eriknd, — Events 
march ; the Empire is every where undermined. 
Our ‘ttcasury has thriven in ray hamls ; the 
sums subscribed and received by me through 
you have become more i))an ({uaflrupled by 
advantageous speculations, in which M. 
Georges has been a most trustworthy agent. 

A portion of them I have continued to 
employ in the inoilo suggested — viz., in 
bringing tdgether men discreetly chosen ;is 
being in their various ways representatives 
and ringleaders of t he motley varieties that, 
when unit-ed at the right moment, form a 
Parisian mob. Rut from that right moment 
we are as yet distant. Reforo wc can c;ill 
passion into action, wc must ]»rep:irc opinion 
for change. propose now to devote ?io incon- 
siderable portion (jf our fund tow.anls the iii- 
auguratiou of a journal which shall gradually j 
give voice to our designs. Trust to me to in- | 


surc'its success, and obtain the aid of writers 
who will have no notion of the uses to which 
they ultimately contribute. Now that the 
time has come to establish for ourselves 
an organ in the presa, addressing higher 
orders of intelligence than those which are 
needed to destroy, and incapable of recon- 
structing, the time has also arrived for the 
reappearance in his proper name and rank of 
the man in whom you take so gracious an in- 
terest. In vain you have pressed him to do so 
before ; till now he had not amassed together, 
by the slow process of potty gains and constant 
savings, with such additions as prudent specu- 
lations on his own account might contriijtitc, 
the modest means necessary to his resumccl 
position. And as he always contended against, 
your generous offers, no consideration should 
ever t(;mpt him either to approj^riato to his 
personal use a single #<»//. intrusted to him for 
a public,* purpo.se, or to accept from friendship 
the pecuniary aid wl)ich would abase him iuto 
the hireling of a cause. No ! Victor de 
Alauhion dcspiacs too much the tools tliat he 
employs to allow any man hereafter to say, 

‘ TlioLi also wort ;i tool, and hast been paid for 
I by uses.' 

“ Rut to restore the vict im of calumny 
to his rightful place in this gaudy worlil, 
stripped of youth and reduced in fortune, is a 
task that may well seem impossible. To- 
morrow he lakes the first step towards the 
achievement of the impossible. J'Jxpericnce 
is no bad substitute f<*r youth, and ambitiou 
is made stronger by the goad of [>overly. 

“ Thou shall hear of his news soon,'' 
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( liAPTKR I. 


TF^E noxl (l:iy fit. noon M L.iiiNiiT \v:is 
ill liis study with M. (laiulnii 
■’ Y(‘s,” oried Louvior, ‘ I li.'ivc hi liavod 
very inindsoniely to the ben ft A/ar//ms No 
one can say to tlie eoiitrary ” 

‘■'rjiie, ' answered Gandrin. “ Iksidcs the 
easy terms for the Iransfei of ilie nn)rl”-aj;es. 
Iliat free bonus of 1(K)() loins is a generous 
and nobl(‘ act of niiinilicciice, ’ 

“ Is it not. ! and niy youn,e:ster has already 
bcj.^uii to do vviili il as I meant an<l expect eil. 
lie has tak( n aline apartment , he has boiii'ht 
a eew/a* and horsc's ; be has j)lace«l bimself in 
the hands (d the (. hevalier de Fini.steiiv ; lie 
i.s eineiod at tin* Joclow (.’'liil>. I*a^hlrn, tlie 
idOO loiiis will be fcooii ^one.” 

“ Ami th(>n / ” 

And tij('n ! — ^Yhy, be will have tasted the 
sweets of Parisian life. He will think with 
disfjjusi of tlie cint.r mnivni. lie c*in Ixn’row 
no mme I must remain sole inoi t«'a;i:ee, 
and 1 shall hehava* as h.'mds.micJy ju l>iiyiii<^ 
his f'tale^ as I ha\e behavisl in jMere.isiia" 
his iijeoiiio.' 

lleio a (.leik eideii'd and said tliat a 
monsk ur wished to see M. I.onvier for a few 
iniiniTO' in ])riv;de. on niLreiil business 
Tcli bill' to Send in his eard. 

•• He has deeliiied to do so, bnf stales that 
he ha- already iho honour of v»ur aeijuaint. 
anee. ' 

• A writer in the pj-e.-s. perhaps; or is he 
'in arti-1 ! " 

*■ I have not si'en him befoje, i\Ionsieiii. 
bip he has (he air fycH e.ommr tl /ant.'' 

Well, you* may. admit liiin. I will not 
detain you loiiirer,' my «lear (Jaiidiiii My 
honia'^i s to Madame. Jhni jour." 

Pouvier bowed'oiit ]\1. Gaudrin, ami then 
riddled his hamls eonnilaeenlly. He was in 
hipdi spirits. ‘'Aha, my dear Marquis. Ihtiu 
art in my trap now. Would il were thy 
father instead," he muttered ehuekJin^ly, 
and then took his stand on thi' hearth, with 
Ids back to the fircless grate. There entered 
a gentleman cxcocibngly well dressed— dressed 
aceording to the fashion, but still as bec;,’ne 
one of ripe middle age, not desiring to pass 
for yoiingor than be was. 

He was tall, with a kijid of lofty ea.se in 
his air and his rno^emerils ; not slight of 
.frame, but spare enough to disguise the 


strength and endnranee wl)i«*li belong to 
Sinews and tliews of sled, , frcctl from all 
sii peril i. nils Ib .-b. Ijroad across tb(; shoulders, 
thill in the Hanks. Ills <larJ; hair had in 
youth been luxuriant in tbii.'kuess and eurl ; 
it was now flipped short, and had become 
bare at t)u‘ tem])lcs, liiit if still retained the 
bistre of its eolour ami the ciis])iie.ss of its 
rin.glel.-^. He won* neither heard nor mous- 
ta<he ami the darkness of his hair was 
contrasted by a clear fainioss «.»f complexion, 
In-altlitnl tli ingli somewhat paU*, and eyes of 
that laiegray lint winch has in il no shade 
of hhic — peculiar eyes, which give a very 
I dmtiiict ch.iracter to I he fac(.'. •The man must 
ha\e lu'eii Slug 11 larly handsome ni youth ; he 
was IhamlsoMie still, though proliahly in his 
forly-seveiitli or forty-(.*igh1h yi ar, iloubtless 
a veiy ditleri'iil kind rd' comeliness. The 
lorm ot t he leatiii'i S and th(‘ eoiitonr of the face 
were iIki.sc lluil suit«d the rouiule l beauty <jf 
tlie Greek ouflim\ ami such he-iuty would 
naturally have in"Mi the attiilaile of the 
eonnleiiam'c in enrlu r tlay.s But the clieeks 
were now thin, ami with limK of care and 
sorv»»w I'.eiweiMi nostril and li]), S) that the 
sbap'- ('f tin* fa( c s,e<-nu‘d h iigt he.Mo.l. and the 
leamres h,id bt-eoni ‘ moie salieiit. 

; Louvier gazed :ii ^iis visitor with a vague 
i idea lli.'it he had seen him beloie, and epidd 
I not Kiueiubei wlicie or win ii ; hut. rd all 
! events, h* r*-<*i.g:iize<l at th; lirst glance ;i 
■ ni.'in ot rank ami rif t In; gnat world. 

I *' Pra\ Ijc seated, Monsieur I ’ ho said, 

; resuming liis own easy chan, 
j The visii«ir obeyed tlic nivilatioii with a 
i very graeelul bend ol bis luiui, diewbiscbair 
i m-ir to the linancier s, sti'etehed Ins limbs 
! wiili the ease of a man makm,^ Imusell at 
j home, and tixiiig liis ealm blight eyes cpiiotly 
i on Jamviei saicl, with a bland smile — 
j •* My dear old friPnd, do you not remember 
mo / You arc h'.ss altered Ilian 1 am. * 

Louvier staled bard and long ; Ins hp fell, 
his cheek p.deil :»m1 at last iie faltered out. 
“ Cuf ! is ?t ])ossible ! Vietoi — tlie Vieonite 
de Mauh'sin ? ” 

‘•At ymir service, my dear Louvier ” 

There w.as a pause ; the financier was 
evident ly eonfusetl and eml)aMasrL<l. and not 
less cvklcntiy the visit cjf th* 'dear old 
friend " was unwelcome. 
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•' Vicortife,’ he said at last, “this is indeed ' 
a surprise;.! -thou^^lit you Jiad Jong since 
quitted Paris for good.’'' 

* * L'luKmmt pt vpi^i &ic. .1 have returned, 
and mean to enjoy the rest of my days in the 
metropolis of the Graces and the Pleasures. 
AVhat though we arc not so young ns we vvi>rc. 
Louvier — we liave more vigour in ns than j 
the new generation ; and tliough it may no ' 
longer betit us to renew the g.ay carousals of 
old, life has still excitements as vivid for 
the social teniperainent and ambitions mind. 
Ves, the roi aes viveurs returns to l*aris for 
a more soliil throne than, lie tilled lH*fore.” 

Arc you serious ? ” 

“As serious as the French gaiety will por- 
Mit one to be.*' 

^^Alas, M. le Vicomte ! ran you flatter 
yourpclf that you will reg.ain the society you 
■Iiavc quitted, arul the name you have ’’ 

Louvier :;topj.od short; something in the 
Vicomte's f‘ye daunted him. 

“The naiiie 1 have huM aside for con- 
venience of travel l*rinees travel ineognito, 
and so may a simple gentiUu^mme. ‘ lb-gain 
my place in society,’ say you \ Ves ; it is 
not that which troubles m.*.” 

“What does? * 

“The. consideration whether on a very 
modest income 1 can be snfliciently esteeined 
for my.sclt to render that .society mon* jileas- 
ant than ever. Ah, mm cher! why recoil ? 
why so frightened ? Do you think I am going 
to ask you for money ? Have I ever dom; so 
since we parted ? and did 1 ever do so before 
without rcjiaying you ? Bah 1 j'ou toiurho ft 
arc worse than the Bourbons. Von never 
learn or unlearn ' Fors vni mvtat (jentn(' “ 

The magnificent mdlU nnaire. aecustoniod 
to the homage. of grandees from the faubourg 
and linns from the (’hau.s.<ee d'Aiitin, ro.se to 
his feet in siii'crb wrath, less at the taunting 
words than at the haughtiness of mien with 
whicli they were uttere<l. 

“ Monsieur, I cannot j.crmit you to ;\ddros.s 
me in that tone Do yen mean to insult 
me " 

■ “ Certainly not. Tranquillize your nerves, 
reseat yourself, .and listen ; — reseat yourseif, 

1 say.” 

Louvier dropped into his chair. 

“No,’’ resumed the Vicointe, politely, “I 
do not come liere to insult you, licit her* do I 
come to a-.k money ; J assume tliat I am in 
my rights when I ask M. Louvier what lias 
become of liOuise Duval ? ” 

“Louise Duval! I know nothing al>r)iit 
her.” 

“ Possibly not now ; but you diM know her 
well enough, wIkui wc t*vo partcfl, to he a 
candidate for her hand. You ilid know her 
enough to solicit ray good otflecs in promo- 
tion of your suit ; and you did, at my advice, 
quit Paris to scea her at. Aix-la-O’iapellc.” 

“ What I have you, M. de Mauldoii, not 
hoard news of her since that day 

“I decline to accept your question as an 
answer to mine. You went to Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc ; you saw Louise Duval ; at my urgent 
request she condescended to accept your baud. ’ 


“No. M. de MaiiltH)!!. she did not accept 
my hami J did not even see her The day 
before 1 arrived at Aix-la-t'hapellc she had 
left it — uot alone — left it with her lover.” 

“ Her lover 1 Y'ou do not mean the miser- 
able Englishman who ” ‘ 

*• No Englishman/’ interrupted Louvier, 
fiercely. *• Enough that the .step slie took 
placed an eternal barrier betwetm 4icr and 
myself. I have never sought to hear of her 
since that day. Vicomte. that woman was 
the love of my life. 1 loved her, as you 
must have known, to folly — to madness. 
And how was my love requited? Ah! you 
open a very deej) wound, M. le Vicomte.” * 

“Pardon rnc. liOiiviei I did not give you 
credit for leehngs so keen and .so genuine, 
nortlid 1 think myself th.is easily affected l)y 
matters belonging to a j ast life .so remote 
from the jiresent. J-’or whom did Louise 
forsake you ? ” 

“ It matters not — he is dead.” 

“I regret to hear tliat , 1 might have 
avenged you.” 

“I need no one to a\engo my wrong. Let 
this pass.” 

••Not yet. T.oiiis(’, you say, fled with a 
.sc'diieer? So proud she was I (an scarcely 
I elieve it.” 

••Oh, it. \va.s not with a totnner she fled ; 
her }»ride would not have alloW('<l that. ’ 

“ He mu.sl, have deceived Ikm’ somehow. 
Did slie continue t(j live with him ?” 

“ That (jiK’tst ion, jil Jea.st., I can nnsw'cr; for 
though I lost all tvaee of her life, his lile was 
jnetty well known to me til! its end ; and a 
very fenv months after she fled lie was cn- 
cliaiiu.‘d Jo another. Let us talk o£ her tui 
more.” ' 

••Ay, ay,” muttered Do Mau](.'on, “ some 
disgraces are not to be, icdcimied, and Ihcre- 
f(»re Out to be diseii>.sed. 'IV me, though i* 
relation, Louise Duval was but little known, 
and after wliat you tell me, I eaniiot. dispute 
your right to say, - talk of her no more.' 
You Io\ed her. and she w’longed yen. My 
jioor Louvier, pardon me il 1 iniulc an old 
wound bleed .aircsb.’ 

These words were said with a certain 
pathetic lomicrness ; they softened Louvi(-i 
towards the speaker. 

After a short, pause the Vicomte swept his 
hand over his lirow, as if to di.smiss fi;om 
his mind a jiainful and obtrn.sive tlioiiglit ; 
then with a changed expression «>f count (v 
nance — an oxjno.ssion frank and winning — 
with voice and with in.aniK*r in whieli no 
wstige remained of the irony or the haughti- 
nc.ss with wliich he had resented tlaj frigidity 
of his rceoptiori, he drew his chair still nearer 
to Jjouvi(;r’s, ami resumed : ‘‘ Oui situations, 
Paul J..ouvier, are much changed since we 
two ]>eeame friend.s. I then could say, 
‘Open sesame ’to w'hatcvcrrcce.sses forbidden 
to. vulgar footsteps, the ad venturer W'horii 1 
look by the hand might wish to exjilore. In 
those days my heart was warm , 1 liked you 
Louvier — honestly liked you. I think our 
personal acquaintance commenced m some 
gay gathering of young viveurs^ w^hose be- 
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haviour to you oiTonded my sense of {^ood 
bretHliiij? ] ” 

Louvicr coloured, and muttered inau<libly. 

J)e Mauleoii continued! “I felt it due to 
you to rebuke tlieir incivilities^ tjie more ho 
as you evinced on that occasion your own 
superiority in sense and temper, permit me to 
a<ld, witlpiio lack of l»ecominf? sjnrit.” 

Louvier bowed his head, evidently "ratifie<l. 

•’* From that day we iK^came familiar. If 
any objijralion to me were imnirred, you 
wuuM not have been slow to return it. On 
more than <uie occasion when 1 was ra]>idly 
waiTtiin.^ money — and money was plentifiil 
vvilli you —you j^onerously olTered me your 
])urse. On more than one occasion I accepted 
theoirer; ami you would never have aski‘d 
rt'payment if J had not insisted on repayin^^ 

1 was no less ftrtitefnl for your aid.’’ 

liOiivier made a movement as if to extend 
his hand, but he cheeked tlie imjmlse. 

‘‘There was anollier ;it tract ion which dr(‘w 
me towanls you. I rceoiL^nized in your 
cliaractcr a certain power in sympathy with 
that power wliu'h 1 imaj^iniid lay <lonnaiit in 
myself’ and not to be found amf>ng the 
f rtinqucta and lions who were my more 
hal)itual associates. Do you nut romenibcr 
S(uii(; lujiirs t>f serious talk we hav(' had 
to.u^eiher when we loiin.ired in tlie 'J’uileri»‘s, or 
si[)pc<l our colfee in tlie .Lranlen of tlm I’aJais 
Iioyal .'--liours wiien we fori^ot that those 
were the haunts (»f idlers, and tlioiijrht of the 
stormy actions afVoetinj,^ tlici history t»C the 
world of which tlii.-y had been tlie. scene — 
hours wlien I oonlidcd to you, as J eoiituled 
to no otliiT man, the amhitious hop(‘Svfor tlie 
futflre whi(‘h my follies in the present, alas I 
w'M-e Jiourly teiidin*^ to frustrate I" 

“ Ay, 1 remember tlie, starlit, ni^lit ; it was 
not in the j^ardems of tlie 'ruileries nor in the 
J’alais Koyal, — it was on the Tout de la Don- 
corile, on which we had ]>ausetl, notiiijr the 
starli.Lrht on the waters, that you said, pointiiij;* 
towards tlie walls of tlio Corps Lnjislafif\ | 
‘Paul, when f once get into the Dliamber, 
how long will it. take me to become First. 
Minister of France ’ ” 

Did 1 say so possilily : but 1 was t«>o 
young then for admission to llie ('hamlier, 
atul I faiicieil I liad so many years ^et to 
spare in i<lle loiterings at the Fountain of 
Youtli. i’ass ov^r tlicsi; circumstances. You 
became in love with Ijouise. 1 told you her 
Irouliled history ; it did not diminish y<air 
love; and tlien I frankly favoiire«l your suit. 
You s(‘t out for Aix-la-(’hapelle a day or two 
afterwaids — tlicn fell the t liumlcrbolt which 
shattered my existence — and we have never 
met again till this hour. You did not receive 
me kindly, Paul Tiouvier.” 

“ Put,” said Louvicr, faltoringly,“ but since 
you refer to that thunderbolt, you cannot 

but be aware that — that ” 

“ I was sidijected to a calumny wliicli 1 
expect those who have known me as well as 
you did to assist me now to refute.” 

“ If it be really a calumny.” 

Heavens, man ! could you over doubt 
that ? ” cried De Maul(ion, with heat ; “ ever 


doubt that I \wyld rather have blown out 
my brains than alloweil tlieih even# ty con- 
ceive the idea of a crime so base I ” * 

‘‘ Pardon me,” answered Louvicr!^, inoekly, 

“ Imt 1 did not return to Paris for montlis 
aftei* 3 'oii hail disappeared. My miiul wVs 
uiisettkKl by the news that awailt'd me at 
Aix ; 1 sought to distract it by travel-^visitcd 
Holland and Fnglaiid ; and when 1 did return 
to Paris, all that I heard of your story was 
the darker side of it. 1 willingly* listen to 
your own account. You never took, or at 
least never acc'cpted, the Diu'liesse <lo 

's jewels; and voiir *friend M. do 

X. nc,ver sold them to one ji-weller and 
o)>taiiicd their siibstitntc.s in paste froi||P 
another/” 

Tlu‘ Vicomte made a perceptible effoilf to 
repress an impulse of rage; then reseating 
himself in liis eliair, and with that sliglit 
shrug of the slmukhn* l)y which a Freiichinan 
implies to himself that rage w«)iilcl be out of 
place, replied calmly, “ M. do X. did as you 
say, lait, of course, not {*iii[»loycd l>y me, iioi* 
with my knowledge. Listen, the truth is 
this — tlie time has (••mii; to tell it : Hefore 
you left Paris for Aix 1 touiid inysi;lf on the 
brink of ruin. I had glided towards it with 
my chara^. tcristic rei.'kle.ssiiess — with that 
scorn of money for its(‘lf. that sanguine e.on- 
lidonce in (lie favour of fortune, wliicli arc 
vices common to every roi (h‘,s rifturx. Poor 
mock Alexanders t hat we s]»en(lthrifts are in 
youtli! we diviile sill we have among others, 
and wlien asked by some prudent friend, 

‘ Wh.it Imve you h'l’t for your own share/’ 
answer ‘ I foiic;’ I knew, of coum*, tlnit my 
jiatrimoiiy was rapidly vtmish’ing; but then 
my horses were iiialclil(*ss. T hail enough to 
last me for years on tlii‘ir chance of winning 
— of courst; tlu‘y would win. Put you may 
recollect when we parted that 1 wjis iroiiblcil, 
— creditors’ bills ln'foro me— -usurers’ bills 
too.— -and you. my dear .I,.«>uvicr, pvi'ssed t»ii 
me your ]>ursc ; were angry wlien I refused 
it. How could I accc|ft All mv chan<*e of 
rcpayniiMit w'as in the s|)ced of a horse. I 
believed in that chance f')rm\>eir; but for 
a trustful friend, no. A^k >our own heart 
now' — nay, I will iint say lir.irl — ask your 
own commoii-scii.se, whether a man who then 
})ut .aside y«uir purse — spendtliriff, vanrirti^ 
though he niiglit )^c-— was likely to steal or 
accept, a wimiau’s jewels — TV/.v, mon pauvre 
Lon r U r, again I say, ‘ Furs non mntat 
get! ns' " 

Di'spitc the repetition of the disjjleasing 
])atrician motto sueli reminiscences of his 
visitor's motley eliarjfeter — irregular, tur)»u- 
lent, the reverse of severe, but, in its own 
loose way, grandly generous and grandly 
brave — struck Ixitli on the common -sense 
and the lieai^ of the listener ; and the 
Freiiehmaii recognized the Fremhman. 
Louvier tloubted De Mauleon’s word no more, 
bowt^l liis hea<l,and said,‘* Victorde Maiileon, 

1 have wronged you — go on.’’ 

“Oil the day after you left for Aix came 
that horse-race on wliich my all depended : it 
was lost. The loss absorbed the whole of my 
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rem<aining fortune,- it absorbed about 20,000 
franea.in excess, a debt of honour to J)c N., 
whom you Qiiillctl my frieiuf : fricTuI ho was 
not ;^‘iniifcatnV, follower, liattcre.r. yes. Still 
I deemed him enough my friend to say to 
him,, ‘ Give mo a little time to pay tlic money ; 

I- must «cll my •stud, or write to my only 
living relation from whom I have expecta- 
tions.' You remember that relation— ^Jacques 
de Maul6on, old and unmarried, liy l)e N.’s 
advice I did . write to my kinsman. Nq 
answer came, but what did come were fresh 
bills from creditors. T then calmly calculated 
my assets. Tfie sale of m^* stud and effects 
wight suffice to p.ay every sou tliaf J owe<l, in- 
"fcluding m’y de)>t to De N. ; but that was not 
(|Uite certain — at all events, when the debts 
wm; paid 1“ shoukl be lieggared. ^\'ell, you 
know, Louvier, wliat we Frciichnicii are; how 
Naturehastleriiod tons the quality <»fj)atience ; 
how involuntarily suicide presents itself to 
us when hope is lost — and suicidesocmwl tome 
here due to honour — viz., to the certain dis- 
charge of my 1 iiibil it ies — for rlic st iid a nd effect 
of Victor de Manhioii, roi dt‘s vireurs, woidd 
eomniand much lii.ghcr prices if he tlied lik(? 
Gain than if lie ran away from his fate like 
l*ompcy. l)oiil»iU‘ss Ik* N. guessed my inten- 
tion fnmi my words or my maimer; but on 
the very day iu which I had ma<h* all jn’ejia- 
ratioTiM for <piitling the world from which 
sunshine htfd vanislu'd, 1 received in a blank 
envelope bank-notes amounting to 70,000 i 
francs, and th(‘ ])osi-rnark on tlie tnuadope * 
was that of ilie town of Fontainebli^au, near 
to which lived my ri<'li kinsman .Iaf(|nes. I 
took .it for granted that tin* sum ciime from 
him. Displeased as Im; might, have bef*n witii 
my wild career; Mill I was his nntnrnl heir. 
The sum /inffioed to pay niy debt to De X.. to 
all creditors, and leave a surjdus. My san- 
guine spirits returned. I would sell iny stud ; 

I would relrerich, rid'orin, <''o to my kiibaiian ! 
as the penitent son. The fattett calf would J 
be killed, and F shoidd W(’:ir pui ple yet. V^>u 
understand that. T.ous ier | 

•* Ves. yes : so like you. (to on.'’ ! 

“ Xow, then, e.vmi* tlie tliund«.‘vljo]t ! Ah I 
in those sunny days u<e<! to envy me b.r 1 
being so spoilt by wnuieu. 'I'he I hii-liesvi' di- ; 

had eotieeived for me one of tlio.M* j 

roinaiilie fam-ies wlii<-h women witlioid <'hil- 
dren, and with ample leisiinr for the waste of 
affection, do sonietiines e()iie(ive for vt'ry 
orilinary nuai younger than themselves, bur 
ill whom thi‘y imagine they dise<iver sinners 
to reb-irin or heroes to exalt. I have been 
hmioiired l)y soiuf? not<-s from the Duebesse 
in which this sort of roman'’e was ownetl. I 
liad not replied to tlumi ein‘oura.gingly. In 
truth, my lieart was tlnui devoted to another 
—the Knglish girl ^\1 ioim I li.ad wooed as my 
wife — wlio, despite her pareni^.’ retraetalion 
of their consent to our union wiieii tliey 
learned how clilapidatC'fl were my fortunes, 
pledged licrsclf to remain faithful to me, ami 
wait, for better days.’’ Again He Manleon 
paused in suppressed emotion, and then went 
on liiirriedly : “Xo. the Duehesse did not 
inspire mo with guilty passion, but she did 


inspire me with an affectionate respect. I 
felt .that she was by nature meant to be a 
great .and. noble creature, and was, neverthe- 
less, at that* moment wholly misled from her 
right place amongst women by an illusion of 
mere imagination aljout a man who happened 
then Jto be very much talked about, ami 
perhaps rcs(*niblcd some Lotharfh in tlie- 
novels wliicli she was always reading. Wc 
lodged, as you may remember, in the same 
house.” 

“ Ves, 1 remomber. T r(*membcr liow you 
once took me to a great ball given ‘by^ the 
Duehes,v:e ; how handsome I thought 'Jier, 
thoiigli no longer young ; and y(ni sa}^ right 
—how 1 <lid envy yon, tliat night !” 

‘‘From that night, however, the Due, not 
unnaturally, became jealous. JTe reproved 
the Duehesse for her too amiable manner 
towards a waurais sujrt like myself, and 
forbade her in fiitiiro to receive my visits. Jt 
was then that these notes became frequent 
and elamtestinc, broiiglit to mo by her maid, 
who took back my somewhat chilling replies. 

“ lUit to prO( <‘(’d. In tlie Hush of my high 
spirits, and in the insolence of magniiie(‘nt 
ease with wliieh I paid De. N. 'the trifle 1 
ow(‘d him, sonu'thing he; saitl made my hearb 
stand still. 1 told him that the nuuiey re-* 
ceived liad conic fmm Jacques de .Maul«'-on, 
:ind that 1 wsis going down to his house that, 
day to thank him. He r«‘plh*d, ‘ Don’t go ; it 
di<l not come from him.’ ‘It must ; see th(* 
post -mark of the en velojK*— rfmlaiuebliiau.’ 

‘ I ]»os1e«l it at Fontainebh'iLU.’ * You sent 
me the inoni y, you I ’ ‘ Nay, that, is beyond 

my inc.-'Mis. WJnu'O it e.'ime from,’ said Hiis 

/.s7'/7/ ‘ much nioi’(‘ may yet come;’ ami 
then lie narrated, witii tliai cyiheism so in 
v'ngm; at Paris, how he had told the Duehesso 
(who knew him as iiiy intimate associate) df 
my stress of <‘irenni.slanee, of his fear that F 
meditated soniethiiig dtsperatc ; how she 
gave him the jv wels to sell and to substitute ; 
Jiow. in onler to badie my su-pieion and 
frustrate my scnijjlcs, la; }ia<l gone to Fim* 
taim blcau and llieiv ]»nsted the envelope i.*ou- 
taiiiiiig file bank-ni»i(*s, out of which he 
secured b.r liiinseif the ])aynu.nt be deemed 
ntlierwi.M- iiMpi'i’illed. lUi X. having maile 
this eojd’c.<sit>n. liun-ied down Hie stairs 
swiftly (Miougli tti save himself a deseevt by 
the window. Ho you bclitM* me still 

“ Ves ; you were always so hot-blooded, and 
De X. so euiisiderateof self, I believe you iiu- 
l)li«-itlY.” 

‘•Of course I dul wluil any man would do 
— 1 wrote a hasty letter to the Duehesse, 
stating all my gratitiuh; for an act of pure 
frieiulshi}) so noble; urging also the reasons 
that rendered it inqiossibic for a man of 
honour to profit liy such an act. Unhapiiily, 
what luul been sent was paid away ere i knew 
the facts; but I ernild not bear the thought 
of life till my debt to her was acquitted ; in 
short. Louvier, conceive for yourself the sort 
of letter which i — which any hoiu'st inau — 
would write, under cireumstauces so cruel.” 

“ 11 ’ni I ” grunted Louvier. 

“Something, however, iu iny letter, con* 
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joined with what De N, had told her us' to 
my state of mind, alarmed this poor woman, 
who liad deigned to take in me an interest so 
little deserved. Her reply, very agilatcd ami 
incoherent, was brought to me by her maul, 
who hiul taken my letter, and by whom, as 1 
before said, our correspondence had been of 
late carried on. In her reply site imj)lt)rtHl 
me to (tfccide, to rclieet on nothing till 
I had seeii her; ,stat(‘(l how the rest df licr 
day was pre-engaged ; an<l sinec to visit 
h(.‘r openly had been made, impossible by the 
Due’s interdict, enclosed the key tjT the, 
private' entranee to her private rooms, by 
which I could gain an inttu'vievv witli her at 
ten o’(!loi k that night, an hour at whieh the | 
luic. had informed her he, «honld be out till late | 
at his club. Now, lunvever great the indis- I 
erotioii whieh the Duehesse. liere ef>nmiitle<l, i 
it is due to her memory to say, that T am ! 
convincctl that her dominant idea was that f ^ 
jiicdilatfid sell'-do>l ruct icni , that no time was 
to ho lost to save me from it.; and fnr the j 
rest she trusted to I lie. influence whieh a I 
womtin’s tears and adjurations and r(‘asonings | 
have ovei' even the st longest and hardest j 
men. It is only one of tlio.so eoxeomhs in \ 
whom the world of fasliiou aliounds who : 
coukl have admitted a thought that would I 
ha\o done w long to tlie. impulsive, g•enerou'^. i 
imprudent eagerness of a woman tt) be in 
time to sjivo IVoin death by his own hand a 
rellovv-b(;ing for wliojn slu* enneeived an 
interest. 1 so eoiistTued li<-r imto. At llie 
hour she named I admitte<l my.self into Uie 
rooms l^y the key she sent. You know' tlie 
rest : 1 was diseoveretl by the Due and by 
I lie ygeiits of jioliee in the cabiiK't iif whieh 
tlie J )u<;hess«;'s jewels were kept. 'I'lie key 
that admitted me into the <‘abiiK‘t was (bund 
in my fiossession.’’ Ih' .Manl<*oirs voiee here 
I'alterod, and he covered his face witli a eon- 
vulsivo hanfl. Almost in tlic same breath he 
recovered from visible sign of emotion, and 
went on wdthahalf laugh. 

“Ah! you envied me, dul yon, for being 
spoiled by the womon Enviable po.-ition 
'odecd was mine thai night. 'I’hc Dm: 
obeytid the lirst impulM' ol liis wrath. He 
imagined' that I had dishonoured him : he 
w ould dishonour uu; in ret urn. Kasier to his 
|>ride, toe*, a charge against the robber of 
je.w'clSfc thau against a favoured l.over of liis 
wife. Diifc when /, obeying the lirst ncces^;;ry 
obligation of honour, invented on the, spur of 
Ilk; moment the story by whieh ihe l)iu*he-;H‘'s 
1 eputaf ion wa.s cleared from suspicion, aceir-ed 
myselJ' of a frantic, pa‘^^i^ln and the trickery 
f»i' a fabrif.’atcd key, the Due's true nature, of 
gentilhomme came back. He retracted (ho 
charge vvhieli he could scarcely even at the 
lirst blush have felt to be well founded ; ami 
as the sole charge left w’as simply that wdxich 
wxexLoomme il favt do not refer to criminal 
courts and poUce invest igatione, T was left iv> 
make my bow upmolested and reti-eat to my 
Qwn rooms, awaiting there such oommunica- 
Uous as the .Ihio might deetn it right to 
convey to me. on the moiTow. 

on . the moiTOw the Due, with his 


[ wife and personal suite, quittetl Pari»>» r<mte 
for Spain, -the bulk of his retinue, including 
the offending abigail, wtca clisehaiged ; and, 
whether through the.se servant^ or .through 
! the police, the story bfefore evening in 
I the mouth of every gossip ip club or 
1 exaggeratiid, di.storte<l, to my iguoiniiiy and 
shame, ^ly detection in tlft* cahiiief, the safe 
of thd* jewels, the suhstitutitm of jiaste, by 
Dc N., wiio was known to be my s(‘rvil(‘ 
imitat<ir, and ri'puted tt) be my abjeet tf>ol : 
all iny hisses on Ibe lurf.-imy debts. — all 
these sejittcT(‘d fibres of llax w'ere, tAvisted 
together ill a I’ojie that W'ould ^ave hauged a 
dog with a nmeli belter name tliait.;niuc. If 
some dishidieved that I could be ji thief, few^ 
of those wlio should have known* me best 
held ni(‘ guilt le.^s nf a basimess almost e(|i|a.l 
to that of theft - llu', exaethm. of 'prolit from 
till! love of a foolish w'oinan," 

“but \nii eniild have told your owji tale, 
shown I lie letter.s you I'e^rived from the 
Dueh(‘.s.se, and eJeared away c\erv stain on 
your honour.'’ 

“How’ — shown her lethu's. ruined her 
i‘harac(er. even >ta<e«l that >Iie liad eau>efl 
h<U‘ jewel> to be Sold foi’ j]jr uses of a yollUg 
four/ Ah. no. l.ouvier! I would rnflier 
liavc gt)u«* to the galley!'.” 

fTm I” grunted IiOn\ier again. 

‘‘ 'flu* Dm* gem l••»llsly gave me I etter nii’nns 
of righting my.'elf. Tiirec da,^s aficr' lie 
ipiilled Pan's I rec«*i\ed a Jetler from him, 
very politely written, expressing his gn-at 
regret that any w'oj'iN implying the suspicion 
too monstrous and alisiinl to need any refuta- 
tion should have escaped him in the surprise 
of the inoiueiit ; but stating that since .tlie 
olTenee I liad owneil was one that, lie could 
not overlook, lu' was under the necessity of 
askiiijr the only repai’ation I eonld. make. 
Tliat if it ‘derangr il ‘ me to quit Paris, lie. 
Would return to it for the pufji<"-c required ; 
hut- that if I Would give him tlie additii.na! 
satisfaction of suii'ug hi.s convenieiicc, he 
should pj-efor to await m^’ arrival at Bayonue. 
w'here he wa.s deraim'd In the iiulispositijin 
of the Dnehe-'''e.” 

“ You have .still that h'tier : ' asked Louvicr, 
(piiekly. 

••yes; wi»li other moie impoitaiit. doe.i- 
mouts constituting what I call my jJtrrr.'i 

•■ f need not say tnal. 1 iv)»licd si.itingth'- 
time, at whieh I should arrive at Bayonne, 
and tlj*: imiel al whi« h I .diould await the 
Due's eonimand. Accordingly I set. out that 
same day, gaiiicvl tljc liotel named, despat(*he<l 
to the Due the amioum^Mjieiit of my arrival, 
ami was eoiisidej ing^ how I should obtain a 
second ill some oJlicer quartered in the town 
— for my soienc.s.s and resentment at the 
marked coldiie^^s of my former acquaintancos 
I at Paris bad forbidden me to seek a second 
I among any of that faithless number — when 
I the Due himself entered my room. Jut^e of 
j my amaze at ’seeing hirn iii person ; 

htw' mu<^h gr'eat'or Uiq tjnmze be'c.ame when 
; he advanced with n grave but tbr'dial smile, 

‘ offering me his baud I 
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M. de Mauloon,’ /»id he, ‘since I wrote 
to you, facts have become known to me which 
would induce me rat her to ask your friend- 
shin than call nu you to flefend your life. 
.Maclfiriie la Duchessc has been .seriously ill 
isinccwelefl Paris, and 1 rofraine<l from all 
'explanations likely to add to the hysteWcal 
excitement, under which she was i^uilering. 
It is only this day that Iicr riiin.d, became 
coJlegtcd, and slie herstjf then g.'A’c rne her 
entire contidence. Monsieur, slio insisted on 
my rcjuliijg the letters tliat. you addressed to 
la-r. Those hitters,’ Monsieur, su nice to prove 
yo-ur innoeenre of any <lesign against, my 
)cace. The Duvliesse has so caiulully avowed 
icr own* indiscrel ion, has so clearly established 
the distinction between indiscret if)n and 
gyilt. that I liavc granted her my pardon with 
a lightcni.d heart and a linn belief that we 
shall.be ha‘p})ier together than we have been 
yot.’ 

"Tlie Due continued his journey the next 
day, hut, he subs^que itly honoured rue with 
twooi- tliiTt' letters wi’itten as friend to frieml, 
and in whii'li you will tind re])eatetl the j 
substance of wliat I liave stated him to s;iy i 
by word of mouth." 

‘‘ But why not. then have returned to Paris? 
Such loiters, at Ic.msI, you might have shown, 
and in braving your calumniators you would 
have soon livetl them down." 

“ You ft^vgtit that 1 was a ruined man. 
When by tlie sale of my hor.sos, etc., my debts, 
including wdiat was owed to the Dm'hcsso, 
and which T remit t(*d to the Due. wtu'c 
dixjhargcd, the halaiioe left to me would not. 
have* maintained me a week at Parih. Beside^, 

I felt so sore, so indignant. J'aris and the 
Parisijiii.s hiid becoJTte to mo so Itatefnl. And 
to crown all, that girl, tljal Kngli.sh girl 
whom I had so loved, f»r) wliosf; lide.lily I lunl 
S(» counted— well, 1 r»*<**‘ive,d a letter from Imr, 
gently but f(»ldly bidding Jiie farewell f*>r 
<*ver. I do not think slie Ijelieved me guilty 
of theft, but f]oul>fJess the ^)tfene(; I had | 
eojife.ssed, in order / to sum- the honour of 
the. Dueliesse. could but seem t<» her all- 
sufheient, I Broken in spirit, blociling at 
heart to the very core, still sol f-dcs( ruction 
was no longer to be thought of. T would not 
tiie till 1 could once more lift my lieail as 
Victor do Maulcon." 

•* What then became of y<ju, my poor 
Victor ? " '• 

‘‘ Ah I that is a iale too long lor recital, 
r have played so many parts that T am 
{Mizzled to recognize my oAvri identity with 
The ^’ietor de Maulcon whose name I 
iibainloned. I liavt- 1. . cn a .«ioldici' in Alg-^-ria, 
and won my «‘ross on the tield of liattlc — that 
cross and my colonel’s letter are among m}' 
pieces justificativea. I have been a gold- 
digger in 'O.’'lifornia, a. speculator in New 
York, of late in calling.^ obscure and humble. 
But in all my ailvciiturfs, under whatever 
name, I have earned test^imonials of probity, 
could manifestations of so vulgar a virtue be 
held of account by the enlightened people of j 
F*o.ns. I con!e now to a close. The Virrmte • 
dc MauUen is about to ve-appear in Pans, [ 


and the first to whom he announces tha-t 
sublime avatar is Paul Louvier. When 
settled in some modest apartment, 1 .shall 
place in your hands niy pieces just ijicatives. 

I .shall ask you to summon my surviving 
relations or (.‘ODnections, among which arc 
tlic Counts de Vaudemar, Beauvillicrs, Dc 
Passy. and the Marquis dc Rochebriant, 
with any friends of your own whi^ sway the** 
opinitms of the Dreat, World. You will place 
iny justification before them, exj^rcssing your 
own opinion that it sul1it;es ; — in a word, you 
will give mo tlie sanction of your counten- 
ance. For tlie iCf^t, 1 trust to myself to 
j)ro{)itiate the kindly and to silence* the 
ealumnious. 1 have sjiokou ; what say you ? " 

“ You overrate my p<»wer in society. Why 
not ap{)eal yourself to yoiir high - Ijorn 
relations ? " 

“ No. Louvier ; I have too well considered 
the case to alter my decision. It is through 
you, and you alone, that. I shall a{)proach my 
ndations. j\Iy vindicator must be a man of 
whom the vulgar cannot say, ‘ Oh, he is a 
relation — a fcllow-nolik; : tliosc aristocrats 
whitewash cai“h t>thcr.' It must be an 
authority with the {lublic at large — a hoiir^ 
//cu/.v, a millionnairiwi roi dc la /{nurse. I 
choose von. atid that ends flic iliseiissi«)u." 

L'MiviiT (toidd n(»t help laughing’ good- 
liiimourcdly at the sauff frntd of the Vieomte. 
lie was onee moie under llie domination of a 
man who liad for a time dominated all with 
whom be liveil. 

De Maulcon continued: Yonr task will 
be c.asy (‘iiough. Society c’uangcs rapidly at 
J^iris. Few {)crsons now exist who have 
more than a vague recollection r)f the eirenm- 
.starices wJiicli can be so easily ex[>Ia.i)icd to 
my conqilefe vindication wlicn tJje vindication 
conics from a man of yoin solid r(‘speet.abilit y 
an<l‘^o»*i;d influctu.’c. Besides, I Iiave })olit icaJ 
objects in view. ^’«)U a, re a. Liberal ; the 
Vainlcmars and lioeli(d)ria,Mts ar^^ Legitimists. 

J prefer a godfatluT on Die Liberal side. 
Pardiev^ mnn amt, why such eotpielt i.-li 
bcsitatioii? Saul and done.. Your iiand on 
it." 

" There is my hand then. I will do all I 
cun to ludp j'Oii." 

“1 know you will, old friend : and you do 
l)oth kindly ami wisely." Hero De Maulcon 
cordially pressed the hand he hold, and 
departed. 

On gaining the street, tlie Vieomte glided 
into a neighbouring courtyard, in which he 
had left his Jiacrc, and baric the coachman 
drive towards the pMruhjvard Scb.'jsfripol. On 
the way, be lo(»lv fmni a hiiiall bag t ba,t lie 
harl left in the larriage llu* lla.xcn wig ami 
pale whiskers whicli distinguislu'«l M. Leboan, 
and mantkvl his elegant, habiliments in an 
immense cloak, whicli he had also left in the 
fiacre. Arrived at the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
he <lrew up the collir of his cloak so as to. 
conceal much of his face, stopped the driver, 
paid him quickly, and. bag in hand, hurried 
on to anothoi stand of fiacres at a little 
distance, entered one. vdrovc to the Faubourg 
Montmartre, «li.smiS5ed the vehicle at., the 
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mouth of a street not far from M. Loixiau’s 
office, and gfiined on foot the .]n-ivate side 
door of the house, let himself in with his 
lateh-kev, entered tlie private room on the 
inner side rif liis olfiee, locked the door, ami 
proceeded leisurely to exchange the hrillianf 
appearance which the Viconitc de Manlefm 
had l>ormi on his visit to the mdlionnaire^ 
for the soImm- raiment and hovrgeois air of 
M. Ta-bcaii, the let ter- writer. 

Then aft(‘r loekinj? uj) his former costume 
in a draw of his scerkaire^ ho sat himself 
down and wrote the followin^^ lines : — 


“Dear IVr. GEdii'ftEs, — I advise you 
strongly,. fn»m information that Jias- just- 
reached me,' to h)se n’o time in jjressju" 
M. Savarin to repay the sum 1 rcc<»mmeudc»t 
you to lend Irim, and for which you hol'd his 
hiy^due this day. Tin* scamlal *(if Ice’ifl 
measures atrainst a writer so distinn-uislied 
should W avoided if possil)le. He wi41 -avoid 
it afid'^<*L the money somehow. T.ut la* 
must 1«! uri'cntly piv.^sed. If you ue^deet 
this warnint?, my respousiljility is jrast. — 
Agree: mes sentimrm les plus ninehrft. 


(‘IIAPTKR ir. 


Thr Manjuis de Uochehriant is no longer 
domiciled in an attic in the "loouiy faubour^r. 
See him now m a chn,vmu\<r a ppartnih- it t de 
ganpni au pm/iier in the Rue du 1 1 elder. 
cIqsc by t lie promenades and liaunft< of Hie 
inode, ft had been furnished and inhabited 
by a brilliant yoiintr provincial from Ror- 
deaux, who coming into an inheritance of 
1 1)0.000 francs, had rushed up to Paris to 
enjoy himself, and make his million at the 
Roursc. He enjoyed himself thorom^lily 
— he hail been a darlinj; «)f the niondr. 
He liad been a successful ami an inconstant 
j^allant. /.•'•he had listened to his vows of 
eternal love, ami his offers of unlimited 
eaeheinirex. Depiree, succeeding; Zelie, had 
as>iij;ncd to him her whole heart, or all that 
was left of it, in cfratitiide for the ardour of 
his passion, anil the diamonds and coupe 
whUih aceonipanied and attested the ,Trdonr. 
The siiperb Hi^rtmise, supplanting Desin^e, 
received his visits in the charming apartment 
he furnished for her, and entertained him 
and his friends at the most delicate little 
suppers, for the moderate sum of 4000 francs 
a month. Yes, he had enjoyed himself 
thoroughly^ but he had not maile a million at 
the Pxmrse. Before the year wa.s out, the 
RMj.OOO francs were gone. Compelled to 
re.turn to his province, and by his hard- 
hearted relations ordained, on penalty of 
starvation, to marry the daughter of au 
a roue, for the sake of her dot and a share in 
the hated drudgery of the a roue's businiiss, — 
liis apartment w’as to be had for a tenth part 
of the original cost of its furniture. A certain 
Ghevalier de Finisterre, to whom Louvier 
had introduced the Marquis as a useful 


fellow who knew Ptiri-i. and v^ould save him 
from being cheated, bad .si'cnred this bijou 
of an apartment for Alain, and concluded the 
bargain for the bagatelle of t'.KH). Tlie 
Chevalier t()ok the same arIvanliiL'CMUis «.ceii- 
siori to purcliase tlie Kiiglisli w»’Il-bred hack, 
ami the ii(!.*it coupe and lior.-es which the 
l>ordelais was uImi necessitated to dispose of. 
These purchases made, the Manjuis li.id some 
.^OUO francs (ilLMMl) loft out of I.ouviei's 
premium of ;CIb0(). Tlie Marcpiis, liowev'd’. 
dill not scern alarmed or dejected by tie 
MiddiMi diminution of capital so expeditiousi ' 
cllectcd. The easy life thus eommeiieed 
seemed to him too natural to be fraught with 
danger; and easy though it was. it vias a 
very simple and modest, -^ort of life riiinpared 
witii that of many other men of Ins age lo 
whom Enguerraml had introduced him, 
though most of them had an ineome less than 
his, and few, indeed, of them were his equals 
in dignity of birth. Could a Marquis ile 
Kochebriant. if he lived at Paris at all. give 
less than .‘lOllO francs a year for his apart- 
ment, or mount a more humble establiHiiuent 
than that confined tqa valet and a tiger, two 
horses for his coupe ami one for the saddle 
“ Impossible,” said the Chevalier de Finis- 
terre, decidedly : and the Marquis Ix^wed tfi 
so high an -authority. lie thought within 
himself, “ If 1 find in a few months that I am 
exceeding my means, I can but dispose of inv 
rooms and my horses, and return to Uoehc- 
hriant a richer man by far than 1 lift 
it.” 

To say truth, the brilliant seductions of 
Paris had already produeeil their effect, not 
only on the habits, but on the character and 
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cast bt thcd^lit, which the young noble had 
brought with him frpm the feudal and 
melttucholy Bretagne.* 

.Warpabd by the kindness with which, once 
introduced by his popular kinsmen, lie 'u’as 
everywhere received, the reserve or shyness 
which is the compromise Ijctwecn the hau^ti- 
ness of self-qsteem and the painful doubt" of 
appreciation b}; others, .'rapidly melted away. 
He caught insensibly .'the polished lone, at 
once so light and'so cordial, of his new-made 
friends. With alI%tho efforts of the demo- 
crats to establish equality and fraternity, it is 
ainong tho. aristocrats that equality and fra- 
ternity are most lo bo found. All 
^onnuns in .the best sqcictj" are e(iuais ; and 
Whether they embrace or tight each other, 
they embrace or tight as brothers of the same 
family. Hut with the tone of manners, Alain 
de Rochebriant imbibed still more insensibly 
the lore of that philosophy which young idlers 
in pursuit of pleasure ttvu*h to each other. 
Probably in all civilized and luxurious capitals 
that philosophy is very much the same among 
the same class of itllers at the same age ; pro- 
bably it nourishes in P<‘kiri not less than at 
Paris. If l*aris has the cretlit, or discredit, of 
it more than any other ca]iital, it is because 
in Paris more than in any other capital it 
charms the eye by grace and amuses the ear 
by wit. A philosophy which takes the things 
of this life vfcry easily — which has a smile and 
a shrug of the sliouldors for any pretender to 
the Heroic— which subdivides the wealth of 
passion into the pocket-money of caprices — is 
always in or out of love, anklc-d(‘(‘p, never 
venturing a plunge — which, Ji.glit of heart as 
of tongue, turns ‘’the solemn plau.sibilities’’ 
of earth into sulijeets for cpi.gram.s and /yewv 
mots , — it jests at loyalty to kings, and turns 
up its nose at enthusiasm for common wealths 
— it abjures all grave studies — it shuns all 
profound emotions. We have crowds of such 
philosopbei’s in Tiondon ; but there they are 
Jess noticed, becau.se tjio agreeable attributes 
of the sect arc there dimmed and obfuscated. 
It is not a philosojiby that llowers riehly in 
the reck of fogs, and in the teeth of ea.st 
winds ; it w'ants for full devclo])meut the light 
atmosphere of Paris. Now tins philosophy 
began rapidly to exercise its chai’rns upon 
Alain dc liochebriant. Even in tho society of 
professed Legitimists, he felt that faith had 
deserted the Legitimist creed or taken refuge 
only as a eompanioii of religion in the hearts 
of high-born women and a small minority of 
priests. His eluvalrous loyalty still struggled 
to keep its ground, but its roots were very 
much loosened. He saw — for his natural in- 
tellect w'as keen — that the cause of the Bour- 
bon was hopeless, at least for the present, 
because it had ceased, at least f(;(r the present, 
to he a cause. His political creed thus shaken, 
with it was .shaken also that adherence to the 
past wdiich liad stifled hi.s ambition of a future. 
That ambition began to breathe and to stir, 
though he owned it not to others — though, as 
yet, he scjircc dwtinguishi*d its whisp(*rs, much 
i less diiected its movements towards any deti- 
nitc object. Meanwhile, all that he knew of 


his ambition was the new-born desire for social 
success. 

We see him, then,^under the quick opera- 
tion of this change in sentiments and habits, 
reclined on the fauteuil before his fireside, 
and listening to his college friend, of whom 
we have so long lost sight, Frederic Lcraercier. 
Frederic had breakfasted with Alain-^a break- 
fast such as might have contented the author 
of the Almanack des Gonrmands^ and pro- 
vided from the Cafe Anglais, Frederic has 
just throw'n aside his regalia. 

Vat (lieu! my dear Alain. If T^ouvier has 
no sinister object in the generosity of 'his 
dealings with you, he will have raised himself 
prodigiously in my estimation. I •shall forsake, 
in his favour, my allegiance to Uiiplossia, 
though that clever fellow has just made a 
wondrous (utnii in the Egyptians, find I gain 
40,000 francs by having followed his a<lviee. 
But if Duplesais has a head as long as Lou- 
vier’s, ho certainly has not an equal greatness 
of soul. Still, my dear friend, will you pardon 
me if I speak frankly, and in Hie way of a 
warning homily ! ” 

“ Speak ; you eaiuiot oblige me more.” 

“Well, then, I know that you can no more 
live at Paris in the way you arc doing, or 
mean to do, vviLhout some fresh addition to 
your income, than a lion could live in the 
Jardin des Plantes upon an allowance i)£ two 
mice? a week.” 

“ I don't see that.. Hedueting what 1 pay 
to my aunt — and I cannot get her to take 
more than dOnO francs a-ycar — I have 700 
napoleons left, net and clear. My rooms and 
stai)!cs {W’c equipped .and I have 2500 fraitcs 
in hand. On 700 napoleons a-year 1 calculate 
that 1 can very easily live as f do; and if I 
fail — well, 1 must ndiirn to Rochebriant. 
Seven Imnclred napoleon.s a-year will be a 
mnguifieent rental there. 

Frederic shook his head. 

*• Vou do not know' bow one expense loads 
to another. Above all, you do not calculate 
the chief part of one’s expenditure — the un- 
foreseen. Vou will play at the .Jockey Club 
and Jose half your income in a night.” 

“ 1 shall never touch a card.” 

“ So you say now, innocent as a lamb of the 
force of example. At all events, beau seig- 
neur^ I presurno you arc not going to ves^isci- 
tate the part of the Vrvn’ie de la Chausser 
dWntin; and the fair arc demons 

of extravagance.” 

Demons whom I shall not court.” 

“ Did I say you would ? They will court 
you. Before another month has Hown you 
will bo inundated with billets-doux!' 

“ It is not a shower that will devastate my 
humble harvest. But, moii eher, we arc 
falling on very gloomy topics. Laissez-moi 
tranquillem my illusions, if illusions they be. 
If they cannot conceive what a new life opens 
to the man who, like myself, has passed the 
ilawii of his youth in privation and fear, 
when he suddenly acquires competence and 
hope. If it lasts only a year, it will be 
something to say ‘ Yixi.’ ” 

“Alain,” said Frederic, very earnestly, 
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** believe me, I should not have assumed the 
ungracious and inappropriate task of Mentor, 
if it were only a year’s experience at stake, or 
if you were in the position of men like 
myself — free from the^ encumbrance of a 
great name and heavily mortgaged lands. 
{Should you fail to pay regularly the interest 
due to Louvier, he has the power to put up 
at public^ auction, and there to buy in for 
himself, your chateau, and domain.” 

“ I am aware that in strict law he would 
have such power, though I doubt if he would 
use it. Louvier is certainly a much better 
and more generous fellow than I could have 
expected ; and if I Injlieve De Finiatcrre, he 
has taken a sincere liking to me, on account 
of affection .to my i)Oor father. Hut why 
should not the interest be ])aid regularly \ 
The revenues from Koehebriant are not 
likely to decrease, and 1 he charge on th(?m is 
lightened by the contract with l.nuvicr. And 
I will conlide to you a hope I enlerUin of a 
very large addition to my rental.” 

“ How ? ” 

‘•A chief part of my rental is derived from 
forests, and Do Finislorrc has licard of a 
capitalist who is di^sp^)sod to make a contract 
for their sale at tln^ fall this yciar, and may 
probably (‘xtend it to future years, at a price 
far exceeding that which 1 have hitherto 
obtained.” 

“ J*ray be cautious. Do Finisterre is not a 
man I shoidd implicitly trust in such 
matters.” 

“Why.’ do you know anything against 
him? Ho is in the best sociely- perfect 
gvntilkomme — and, as his name may tell you, 
a fellow- Breton. You youisolf allow, and so 
doc^ Fnguerrand, that the ])urchases lie made 
for me— ill this apartment, rny horses, «fcc. — 
are singularly' advantageous.” 

“ Quite true ; the Chevalier is reputed 
sharp and clever, is said to be very amusing, 
and a first-rate wet-play er. I don’t know 
him personally. 1 am not in his set. I have 
no valid reason to disparage his charaeter, 
nor do I conjecture any motive he could 
have to injure or mislead y’ou. Still, T say, 
be cautious how far you trust to liis advice 
or recommendation.” 

“ Again 1 ask, why ? ” 

“He is unlucky to his friends. He 
attaches himself much to men younger than 
hims*clf ; and somehow or other I have 
ol)servC(l that most of them have come to 
grief. Besides, a person in whosij sagacity I 
have great confidence warned me against 
making the Chevalier’s acquaintance, and 
said to mo, in his blunt way, ‘ Dc Finisterre 
came to Baris with nothing ; he has suc- 
ceeded to nothing ; he belongs to no osten- 
sible profession by which anything can be 
made. But evidently now he has picked up 
a gooil deal ; and in proportion as any young 
associate of his becomes poorer, De Finis- 
terre seems mysteriously to become richer. 
Shun that sort of acquaintance.* ” 

“ Who iij your sagacious adviser ? ” 

“ Duplessis.’* 

.“Ah, I thought so. That bird of prey 


fancies every otber bird loolcihg * out for 
pigeons. I fancy that Duplessis Isj liter, fill 
those’ money-getters, a seeker after fksbiou, 
and De Finisterre has; hot returned hifiQW.” 

“ My dear Alain, I arn to- blame j Tndtl^g 
is SQ irritating as a dispul,e about the worth 
of the men we like. 1 began it, now let ^ 
bo.(Ji*opped ; only make me one promise, that 
if you should be in arrear, or if need presses, 
ybu will come at once ^to me. - It was very 
well to be absurdly proud in an attic, but 
tliat pride will be out of place in your 
ajtpartcmcnt an prcviiery 

“ You are the best fellow in the world, 
Frederic, and I make you tl:c promise yoii 
ask,” said Alain, cheerfully, but yet with a 
secret emotion of tendernehs and gratitudcic 
“And now, man eher^ what day will- you' 
dine with me to meet Raoul and Knguerrand, 
and some others whom you would like to 
know ? ” 

“Thanks, and hearty ones, hut we move 
now in different spheres, and 1 *«}iall not 
trespass on yours. Jo .snis trap hoargrois to 
incur the ritliculo of Ic bonrgco'nt gentil- 
honnno.'^ 

“ Frederic, how dare you speak thus ? jVFy 
clear fellow, my friends shall liunour you as 
1 do.” 

“But that will he on 3'our account, not 
mine. Xo ; lionestly, that kind of. society 
neitlier tempts nor suits mo. T am a sort of 
king in my own walk ; and h prefer my 
Boliemian I’oyalty to vassalagci in higher 
regions. Say no more of it. It will Hatter 
my vanity enough if you will now and then 
desccntl to my coteries, and allow me to 
parade a Rochebriai^t as my familiar crony, 
slap him on the shoulder, and call him 
Alain.” 

“ Fie you who stopped mo and the Knglish 
aristocrat in the t -hamps Flysei‘s, to humble 
us witli your boast of having fascinated ?ind 
grande dame — I think you said a riwe/w;.sse.” 

“ Oh,” said liemcrcicr, conceitedly, and 
pa.«siiig liis hand tlirougli his .scented locks, 

“ women arc different ;*]ovo levels all ranks, 

I don’t blame Rny Bias for aijcepting the 
love of a queen, but I r.lo blame him for 
passing himself off as a noble — a plagiarism, 
by the V)y, from an Fnglish play. I do not 
love the English enough to copy them. A pro- 
jwcw, what has become of ee heat: GrarmVarn? 

I have not seen liirn of late.” 

“ Neither have I.” 

“ Nor the hello Italionne 

“Nor her,” said Alain, slightly blushing. 

At this moment Enguerrand lounged into 
the room. Alain stopped Lemercier to intro- 
duce him to his kinsftnan. “ Enguerrand, I 
present to you M. Tjemercier, my earliest and 
, oiu*. of my dearest friends.” 

• The j'oung noble held out his hand with the 
I bright and jojrous grace which accompanied 
all his movements, and expressed in cordial 
words his delight to make M. Lemercier’s 
acquaintance. Bold and assured as Frederic 
wfus in his own circles, ho was more discom- 
posed than set at ease by the gracious accost 
of a lioih whom he felt at once to be of a 
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breed siiperior fcd his owii. He muttered some 
confused •'pbrases, in which ravi and Jiattc 
were alone 9 .udiblC) and evanished. 

“ I inow M. Lemercicr by sight very well,” 
said Enguerrand, seating himself. “ One sees 
iiim very often in the Hois ; and I shave met 
hiip in the (Umlissos ami the Hal Mahille. 1 
think, Jtoo, that he. plays at the Bourse, and is 
lie with M. Duplessis, wlio bids fair to rival 
lionvier one of tliese days. Ts Duplessis also 
one of your dearest friends ? ” 

“ No, indeed. I once met him, and was not 
prepos-sessed in his favour.” 

“Nevertheless, he is a man much to be 
admired and rei>pected.” 

“Why* so?” 

“ Because he understands so well the art 
of making what we all covet — money. I will 
introduce you to him.” 

“ 1 have been already introduced.” 

“ Then I will re-introduce you. He is much 
courted in a society which I have recently 
been permitted by niy father to frequent — the 
society of the Imperial Court.” 

“ V'ou frequent that society, and the Count 
permits it? ” 

*‘Ycs; better the Imperialists than the 
Republicans ; and my father begins to own 
that truth, though he is to j old or loo indolent 
to act on it.” 

“ And Raoul ? ” 

“ Oh, Raoul, the melancholy and philo- 
sophical U:iou.l, has no ambition of any kind, so 
long as — thanks somewhat to mo— his purse is 
always replenished for the wants of his stalely 
existence, among the foremost of which wants 
are the means to supply the wants of others. 
That is the true reason why he consents to our 
glove-shop. Raoul belongs, with .‘iome other 
young men of the faubourg, to a society en- 
rolled under the name of Saint Franvois do 
Sales, for the relief of the poor. lie visits 
their houses, and is at home by their sick-beds 
as at their sti?it(?d hoards. Nor dws he con- 
fine his vi.sitation.s to the limits of our 
faubourg ; he extombs his travt'ls to Mont- 
martre and Belleville. ' As to our upper vvorhl, 
he docs not concern himself mm;li with its 
changes. He says that ‘ w(! have destroyed too 
much ever to rebuild .solidly ; and that wdiat- 
ever wc do build could be up.set any day by a 
Paris mob, which he declares to be the only 
institution we have left.’ A w'onderful fellow' 


is Raoul ; fall of mind, though he docs little 
. with it ; full of heart, which he devotes to 
Buffering humanity, and to a poetic, knightly 
reverence (not to be confounded with earthly 
love, and not to be degraded into that sickly 
sentiment called Platonic affection) for the 
Comtesse di Rimini, who is six years older 
than himself, and w'ho is very faithfully 
^tfachei^ to her husband, Raoul’s ^intimate 
friend, whose honour he would guard as his 
own. It is an episode in the drama of Parisian 
life, and one not so uncommon as the malig- 
nant may suppose. Di Rimini knows and ap- 
proves of his veneration ; my mother, the' best 
of W'omcn, sanctions it, and deems truly that 
it preserves Raoul safe from all the tempta- 
tions to which ignoblcr youth is exposed. I 
mention this lest you should imagine there 
wjis anything in Raours worship of his star 
less pure than it is. For the rest, Raoul, to 
tlie grief and amazement of that disciple of 
Voltaire, my respected father, is one of tlic 
very few men I know in our circles W'ho is 
sincerely religious— an orthodox Catholic — 
and the only man I know who practises the 
religion he profesBes ; charitable, chaste, 
benevolent ; and no bigot, no intolerant 
ascetic. His only w'e;ikness is his entire 
submission to the worldly common -sense of 
his good-for-nothing, covetous, ambitious 
brother Enguerrand. I cannot say how I 
love him for that. If he hail not such a w'cak- 
ncss, his excellence w'ould gall me, and I 
believe 1 should hate him,” 

Alain bowed his head at this culogium. 
Such had been the character that, a few 
months ago, he would have sought as example 
and mo(,lel. He seemed to gaze upon a 
nattered portrait of himself as he hud 
been. 

“ But,” said Enguerr.and, “ 1 have not come 
liere to indulge in the overflow of brotherly 
affecii"n. 1 come to take you to your relation 
the Duchess of 'raraseon. J have pledged my- 
self to her to bring you, and she is at home on 
pur[)Ose to reciuve you.” 

“ In that (^ase I cannot be such a churl as 
to refuse. And, indeed, I no longer feel 
quite the same prejudices against her and the 
Imperialists a.s 1 brought from Bretagne. 
Shall 1 order my carriage ? ” 

“ No ; mine is at the door. Vours can 
meet you where you will, later, Allans,*' 
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•Tfte DucIjosso <1c Tiirasfon occunitil a 
vast- apart moat in the line Koyalo, close 
to tlu^ Tn'lcri(?s. She held a hi^h ])ost 
arnoii.*^ the ladies who j^raeed tlie brilliant. 
(Jourt; of the Empress. She had survived 
her seiro ul husbaml the Due, who left no 
issue, and the title <lied with him. Alain 
and Eu"uerraiul wiu-e ushered up Ihef^rand 
stairca.'>e, lined with tiers of costly exotics 
as if for a hut in that and in all kinds 
of IVmale luxury, the Duchcsse lived in a 
stall! of fete perpetnelle. Tlie doors on the 
landlnjr-plaei! were screened witli heavy 
poetihrs of (icnoa velvet, richly emiu'oidered 
in Gold with the <lucal crow'ii and cipher, 
'riu! two xaloHft tlirou'.rh w’hicli the visitors 
])ass('d to the private cabinet or Iwuidoir 
wore dccorateil with Gobelin ta])estries, 
fresh, w’ith a mixture of roseate lines, ami 
dcpietiu;^ iiieiilents in th(! eareer of the 
first Emperor; while the efih.ries of the late 
Due’s father — tlie j^allaut founder of a short- 
lived rae(‘ — ti},mrc<l modestly in the baek- 
^.p-ouml. On a table of llussiaii maladiite 
w«itliiii the recess of t Ik; central window lay, 
])roserv(‘d in ;jrlass cases, the baton and thi! 
sword, the epaulettes, and tbe ileeorations of 
the brave Marshal. On tin* eonxeles and 
the inantel]n’eees stood eloeks anil vases of 
?*^evres that eould seareely be eclipsed by 
those in the Jiiiperi.al ])alaees. Enterinjr 
the eahinet, they found the Diieliesse seated 
at her writinj^-table, with a small Skye 
terrier, hideous in the beauty of tlie purest 
breed, nestled at her feet. This room w’as 
an exquisite comhination of costliness and 
eonifort — Luxury , at liome. Tlie haiiiriiifcs 
wen.' of f^eraiiimu-colourcd silk, with double 
curtains of white satin ; near to tlie w'ritinj^- 
talTle a conservatory, w’ith a while marble 
fountain at play in the centre, and a trelliscd 
aviary at the back. The walls were covered 
witli small jiietures — chielly jiortraits and 
miniatures of tbe memliers of the Imperial 
family, of the late Due, of his father the 
Marshal and Mjv.lame la Mareehale, of tlie 
])resent Duehesse herself, and some of the 
jirineipal ladies of the Court. 

The Duehesse was still in the prime of 
life. She had ]jassed h(*r f».)rtieth year, but 
was so well conserved that you ini^ht 
have {guessed her to be ten yejirs younger. 
She w\as tall ; not larjife — but with rounded 
figure inclined to nnhonpohit ; with dark 
liair and ej'es, but fair complexion, injured 
\n effect rathiir than improved by peavl- 
"pow'dcr, and that atrocious barbarism of a 


dark stain on the cyc-lids which has of • late 
years been a baneful fashion ; dressed — am 
a man, and cannot describe lier dress — .all I 
know' is, that she had the acknowledged fame 
of the best-dressed suhjrrt of if ranee. As 
sIh' rose from her seat there wasdli her look 
and air the imniistakable evidence of grande 
dame : a family likeness in feature to Alain 
himself, a stronger likeness to the picture 
of her first cousin — his inotlier — w'liich was 
preserved at Roehebriant. Jler descent W’as 
indeed from ancient and noble lumses. Rut 
to the distinetiuii of race slio aildetl that of 
fashion ; <*rowning both witli a tranquil 
consciousness of lofty position .and unblem- 
islied repnt.'ilion. 

“ L-nuatural cousin,'’ she said to Alain, 
offering her hand to him, with a gracious 
smile ; all this agi! in Paris, ^nd T see you 
for till' first time. Rut tlicrc is joy on earth 
as in licavi'ii over sinners who truly repent. 
You ri'penl truly — rCest-ee pant" 

It is inqiossible to di'seribe the caressing 
charm wliieh the Duehesse threw' into her 
w'ords. voice', and look, Alain was fascinated 
and suhdueil. 

“ All, Madame la Duehesse,” said he, bow- 
ing over the fair band he lightly lield, “it 
was not sin. unless modesty lie a sin, which 
made a rustic hc'sitate long before he dared 
to otVer liis lioniage to the queen of the 

graces.*’ 

“ Not. badly said# for a rustic,” cried 
Enguerraud ; “eli, Madame 

“ .My CDiisin. you are ])ardoned,” said the 
Duehesse. “ (’ornpliinent is tlie perfume of 
gentilhoinmrrie , and if you brought enough 
of that, perfume from the flowers of Roche- 
briaiit to ilistribiite among the ladies at 
(’ourt, you will be tcrri’oly the wedc; there. 
Sedui'cr I ” — here she gave the Marquis a 
playful tap on the cheek, not in a coquettish 
but in a mother-likc familiarity, and looking 
at him atti'iitivcly, sai<l : “ VVhy, you are 
even handsomer than your fatlier. I shall 
be proud to jiresent to their Imperial 
Miije-sties so liecoining a cousin. Rut scat 
youi-sel ves, hen*, Messieurs, close to my arin- 
cliair, cavsens^ 

Tlie Dueliessft then took up the ball of 
the conversation. She talkc*il without any 
apparent artifice, but with admirable tact ; 
put just tlie questions about Roehebriant 
most calculated to please Alain, shunning all 
that might have pained him ; asking him for 
descriptions of the surrounding scenery — the 
Breton legends; hoping that the old caetlo 
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^onld ne^r ^be spoiled by modernizing 
restorations; inquiring tenderly, after his 
aunt, whom she had in her childhood once 
seen, AQfi still rernernberod \vitl» her sweet, i 
grave face; paused little for replies ; then^ 
turned to Enguerrand with sprightly small- ;• 
taffc on the topics of the tiny, aiul every nb^ ; 
and then bringing Alain into thc'pale of the 
talk, loading on insensibly until she got 
' Engiyerraml himself to intnKlueeJhe subject 
I of the Emperor, and tlui political troubles 
jwhich’wcrc darkening a reign heretofore so 
; prosperous and splenilid. 

: Her coUntenanec then changed ; it beeame 
serious, and (iV'eii gravt* in its expression. 

“It is true,*’ sln! said, “ that the times grow 
menacing— iiKMiaeing imt only to the throne, 
but to order and properl y and France. One 
by one they are removing all the breakwaters 
which the Em])irc had constructed belwetm 
the executive, ami the most liekle and impul- 
sive population that ever shouted ‘ long-live’ 
one (lay to the man whom they would send 
to the guillotine the next. 'J’hey are denounc- 
ing what they call jx'rsonal governnuait ; 
grant that it has its evils : hul- wliat would 
they substitute — a eoustitul ioual monarchy j 
like the English/ That is im}) 0 ssible with 
universal suffrage and without an hereditary ; 
chamber. The nearest ajjprc^aeh to it was ' 
th(} monarchy of Louis IMiilippc— wc know ; 
how sick they^ becaim* of that. A republic.’ i 
mon .Dian! i^omposcil of republicans terrilictl 
(jut of their wits at each other. The inodcTato 
men, mimics of the Giroiulins, with the Reds, 
and tlm Socialists, and the Comm iinisis, ready 
to tear them to i)ieees. And ilieu — what 
then? the couimereialists, the agriculturists, 
the middle class coinhiiiiiig to elect some 
dictator who will eaimonade the najh, .and 
become mimic Nap(d(ioii, grafu*d on a 
mimic Xccker or a mimic Uanton. Oli, 
MfiRsieurs, J am French to Ua; eon* ! V«,u 
inheritors of such names must be as I''rench as 
I am ; and yet you men insist on remaining 
more useless to'Fraiiec ,jn tla? midst <if la*r 
need than T am, — I, a woman who can hut 
talk and weep.*' 

The Duchc'ssc spoke with a warmth of 
^^motion which startled and pr<jfouiidly 
affected Alain. He rcmaiiu?<l silent, le.'iving 
it to EnguciTaiid to answer. 

“ -Dear Madame,’* said the latter, “ I do not 
see how either myself or our kinsman (ian 
merit your reproach. We are not ](‘gislntors. 

I doubt if there is a single department in 
Fran('-c that would elect us, if we offered 
ourselves. Tt is not our fault if the various 
floods of rovoluti(»u leave men of our birth 
and opinions stramled wrcciks of a perished 
world. The Emperor (.rh(joses his own ad- 
visers, and if they are bjid ones, his Majesty 
certainly will not ask Alain and m;’ to rcplsice 
them.’* 

“ You do not aiisvvei- — you evacU? me,” said 
the JJuehcsse, with a mournful smile. “ You 
are too skilled a man of the world, M. 
Enguerrand, not to know that it is not only 
legislators and ministers that arc necessary 
to the support of a throne, aud the safeguard 


'of a nation. Do you not see how great a 
h<3rp it is to both thrbiie and nation, wdicn 
tjfcifii Section of public opinion w'hich is repre- 
Seirt.ed by names illustrious in history, identi- 
‘”’4jed*with records of chivalrous deeds and 
• ^ayal devotion, rallies round the order 
'A^tablishcd ? I^et that section of public 
..fipiiiiou stand aloof, soured and discontented, 
excluded from active life, binding noc^hinter- 
balaneetothe ])erilous os(iillatious of demo 
cratie passion, and tell me if it is not an 
I enemy to itself as well as a traitor to the 
I principles it (unbodies / ” 

“The principles it eiubodicis, Madame,” 

I said Alain, “are those' of tidelity to a race ot 
I kings unjustly set uside, less for the vices 
than the virtues of amicstors. Louis XV. was 
the worst of the Bourbons, — he was the hien 
ahnt% — be escapes ; Louis XVI. was in moral 
attributes the lust of the Bourbons, — lie dies 
till* death of a felon; Ijouis XVIIL, agjiinst 
whom mueh may bo said, restonnl to the 
throne* ]«y foreign bayonets, reigning as a 
diseipb* of Vollaiix! ini.glit reign, secretly 
scoffing alike at the royalty and the religion 
which were crowned in his jierstm, ilies 
pc'acefnlly in his b<‘d ; CliarkiS X., redeem- 
ing the (‘rrors «jf liis youth by a reign un- 
famished by a vice, by a religion (.earnest and 
sincere, is sent into exile for (lef(*n(ling 
established ov<U>r from the v('vy inroads 
which you lameiii. llt^ leaves anlieir against 
whom (‘alnmny cannot invent a tale, and 
that heir r(‘mains an outlaw simply heeaiise 
he descends from lleury 1 Y., aud has a right 
I to reign. IMailanie, yoJi ap]ieal to ns as 
I among the representatives of the chivalrous 
1 deeds and '“loyal devotion which eharacterizoil 
the old nobility of France. Should we deserve 
that character if we forsook the unfortunate, 
and gained wealth and honour in forsaking ? ” 

“ Vonr words endear yon to me. I am 
[iroud to call you cousin,*’ said the Diu'hosse. 

“ But <lo you, or does any man in his senses 
believe that if you upset the. Empire you 
could get back tlie Bourbons / that you 
wouhl nnt be in immirKUit danger of a 
(fovernment infinitely more opposed to the 
theories on which rests the (ireed of Legitim- 
ists than that of Louis Napol6:m After all, 
wliat is there in the loyalty of you Bourboii- 
ites that has in it the solid worth of an argu- 
m(*nt which can appeal to the (iomprchensivii 
of mankiud, except it b« the priu(;iple of an 
hereditary monarchy ? Nobody iiow-a-days 
('ail maintain the right divine of a single 
regal family to impose itself upon a nation. 
That dogma has ceased to be a living jirin- 
eiple ; it is only a dead rcminiseeiiec. But 
the institution of monarchy is a principle 
strong and vital, and appealing to the jirae- 
tical interests of vast sections of society. 
Would you sacrifice the principle which eon- 
0 (U’iis the welfare of millions, because you 
cannot embody it in the person of an in- 
dividual utterly insignificant in himself ? Jii 
a w'ord, if you prefer monarchy to the hazard 
of republicanism for such a country as 
France, accept the monarchy you find, since 
it is quite clear you eauuot rebuild the mon- • 
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archy you would prefer. Does it not embrace* 
all the great objects for which you call ypur-^ 
self Legitimist ? Under it religion is liorioureif,*: 
a national Church secured, in resility if not 
in name; under it you have United the voles;* 
of millions to the establishment of the throne .| 
under it all the material interests of the'/ 
coun try jfc commercial, agricultural, have atl-'*' 
vanced with an unequalled rapidity of pro- 
gress ; under it< Paris has become the wonder 
of the world for ri(;bes, for splendour, for 
grace and beauty ; under it the old traditional 
enemies of France have been humbled and 
rdhdered impotent. The policy of Richelieu 
has been achieved in the abasemciit of 
Austria ; tlie policy of Napoleon I. has been 
consummated in the salvation of Europe 
from the scini-barl)arons ami jit ion of Russia. 
England no longer casts her trident in the 
opposite scale of the balance of European 
power, t^atislied with the lioiioiir of our 
alliance, she has lost every other ally: and 
her forces neglected, her spirit enervated, her 
fctatcsmeii tlrcamiiig believers in the safety of 
their island, provided they withdraw from 
the afVairs of Europe, may sometimes seold 
us, hut will certainly not dare to iiglit. With 
Fj’anee slie is but an inferior .satellile, — 
without France she is — notliiiig. Add to all 
this a (’(jurt more brilliant than that of 
Louis XI Y., a sovereign not, indeed without 
faults and errors, but singularly mihl in his 
nature, warm-1 icarted to friends, forgiving to 
foes, vvlujin personally no oiu* could familiarly 
know and not be charmed with a donir of 
character, lovable as that of IJenri lY., 
— and tell me what more tbay all this 
could you expect from tlie reign of a 
Rourbon / ” 

With such results,'’ said Alain, “from the 
monarchy you so eloqiuMith' praise, f fail to 
discover wliat Ihi; Emperor's tlirone eould j 
possibly gain by a few powerless converts 


trom an unpopular, aiul you say,, *n<J doubt 
truly, from a hopeless cmsc.” \. .- 

“I say inoharcliy gains mueh by the loyal 
/Idhcsion of afty man of courage, abiftl^, and 
•jJiDhour. Every new monaniliy gains much 

conversions from the ranks by which the 
ijldcf monarchies were strengthened suA 
•■adorned. -But I do not? here invoke your aid 
merely to this monarchj', my cousin ; I de- 
mand ypiir devotion to the interests of France ; 
I demand tliat you should not rest an outlaw 
from her service;. Ah,- you think that France 
is in no danger — that, you may desert or 
oppose the Empire as you list ^amlthafrsocicty 
will remain safe ! You an; mistaken. Ask 
Enguerraud.” 

“Madame,” said Enguerrand, “you over- 
rate my political kiiowledgt' in that appeal ; 
but, honestly speaking, I subscribe to your 
reasonings. T agree with you that the Empire 
sorely needs the support «»f men of honour; 
it has one cause of rot which now undermines 
it — ilishonest jobbery in ils administTative 
departments : even in that, of the army, which 
apparently is so hcedwl and eared for. I 
agree witli you thal France is in danger, and 
may need the swords of all her better sons, 
whether against the ffjrcigncr or against her 
worst onernios — the mobs of her great towns. 
I myself received a military education, and 
but for my rcluetanee to separate myself 
from my failuu* and Raoul, J should be a 
otiridid.'de for emfdoymeiits more congenial to 
me than those of the Jiourse and my trade in 
the glove-shop. But Alain is happily free 
from all family ties, and Alain knows that my 
advice to him is not hostile to your exhorta- 
tions.” 

“ 1 am glad to think he is under so salutary 
ail influence,'’ said the Uuchessf* ; and seeing 
that Alain remained silent and thoughtful, 
she. wisely changed the subject, and shortly 
afterwards the two friends look leave. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Thbee days elapsed before Graham again 
saw'M. Lebcau. The letter-writer did not 
show himself at the cafe^ and was not to be 
found at his office, the ordinary business of 
which was transacted by his clerk, saying 
that his master was much engaged on impor- 
tant matters that took him from home. 

Graham naturally thought that these 
matters concerned the discovery of TiOuise 
Duval, and was reconciled to suspense. At 
the cafe^ awaiting Lebcau, he had slid into 
some acquaintance with the ouvrier Armand 
Monnier, whose face and talk had before ex- 
cited his interest. Indeed, the acquaintan(!e 
had been commenced by the ovrrivr^ who 
seated himself at a table near to Graham’s, 
and, after looking at him earnestly for some 
minutes, said, *• You are waiting for your 
antagonist at dominoes, M. Lebeau — a very 
remarkable man.” 

** So he seems. I know, however, but little of 
him. You, perhaps, have known him longer ? ” 

“ Several months. Many of your country- 
men frequent this but you do not seem 
to care to associate with the hUmxt's.^' 

“ It is not that ; but w'e islanders are shy, 
and don’t make acquaintance with each other 
readily. By-the-way, since you so courteously 
accost me, I may take the liberty of saying 
that 1 overheard you defend the other night 
against one of my countrymen, who seemed 
to me to talk great nonsense, the existence of 
le boil Dieu, You had''mu(;h the best of it. 
I rather gathered from your argument that 
you went somewhat farther, and were not too 
enlightened to admit of Christian ity.” 

Armand Monnier looked pleased — he liked 
praise ; and he liked to hear himself talk, and 
lie plunged at once into a very complicated 
sort of Christianity — partly Arian, jiarl ly St. 
Simonian, with a little of Uoussc.iu and a 
great deal of Armand Monnier. Into this we 
need not follow him ; but, in sum, it was a 
sort of Christianity, the main heads of which 
(jonsisted in the removal of your neighbour’s 
latidinarks — in the right jf the poor to appro- 
priate the property of the rich— -in the right 
of love to dispense with marriage, and the 
duty of the State to provide for any children 
that might result from such union, the parents 
being incapacitated to <lo so, as whatever they 
might leave was due to the trciisury in 
common. Graham listened to these doctrines 
with melancholy not unmixed with contempt. 
“Are these opinions of yours,” he asked, 
“ derived from read ing or your own reflection ? ” 

“ Well, from both, but from circumstances 


in life that induced me to read and reflect. 
I am one of the many victims of the tyran- 
nical law of marriage. When very young I 
married a woman who made me miserable, 
and then forsook me. Morally, she has ceased 
to be my wife — legally, she is. I then met 
with another woman who suits me, who loves 
me. She lives with me ; I cannot marry her ; 
she has to submit to humiliations, to be called 
contemptuously an ou crier's mistress. Then, 
though before 1 was only a Republican, 1 felt 
there was something wrong in society which 
needed a greater change than that of a merely 
political government; and then, too, when t 
was all troubled and sore, 1 chanced to read 
one of Madame de Grantmcsnil's books. A 
glorious genius that womiin’s 1 ” 

“She has genius, certainly,” said Graham, 
with a keen pang at his heart; Madame do 
Grantmesnil, the dearest friend of Isaural 
“But,” he added, “thougli I believe that 
elO(iuent author has indirectly assailed cer- 
tain social institutions, including that of 
marriage ^ 1 am perfectly persuaded that she 
never designed to effect such complete over- 
throw of the system which all civilized com- 
munities have hitherto held in reverence, as 
your doctrines would attempt ; and after all, 
she but expresses her ideas through the 
medium of fabulous incidents and cliaracters. 
And men of your sense should not look for a 
cre(*d in the tictiotis of poets and romance 
writeiK.” 

“Ah,” said Monnier, “I dare say neither 
]\Iadamc de Grantmesnil nor even Rousseau 
ever even guessed the ideas they awoke in 
their readers ; but one iilea leads on to 
another. And genuine poetry and romance 
touch the heart so much more than dry 
trcatiKcs. In a word, Madame de GraiiL- 
mcsnil's book set me thinking ; and then 1 
read other books, and talked with clever men, 
and educated myself. And so 1 am the man 
1 am.” Here, with a self-satisfied air, 
Monnier bowed to the Englishman, and 
joined a group at the other end of the room. 

The next evening, just before dusk, Graham 
Vane was seated musingly in his own apart- 
ment in the Faubourg Montmartre, when 
there came a slight knock at his door. He 
was so wrapped in thought that he did not 
hear the sound, though twice re()eated. The 
door opened gently, and M. Lebeau appeared 
on the threshold. The room was lighted only 
by the gas-lamp from the street without. 

Lebeau advanced through the gloom, and 
quietly seated himself in the corner of the 
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fire pUace opposite to Graham before he spoke. 
‘»A thousand pardons for disturbing your 
slumbers, M. Lamb.'* 

^Startled then by the voice so near him, 
Graham raised his head, looked round, and 
beheld very indistinctly the person seatetl so 
near him. 

*• M.X<cbeau 1 ’* 

“ At your service. I promised to give an 
answer to your question : accept my apologies 
that it has been deferred so long. I shall not 
this evening go to our caje, I took the 
liberty of calling ” 

• “ M. Lebeau, you are a brick.” 

“ A what. Monsieur I — a brique ? ’’ 

“1 forgot — you are not up to our fashicn- 
ablc London idioms. A brick means a jolly 
fellow, and it is very kind in you to call. 
What is your decision ? ” 

“ Monsieur, 1 can give you some informa- 
tion, but it is so slight that I offer it gratis, 
and forego all thoughts of undertaking farther 
inquiries. They could only be prosecuted in 
another country, and it. would net be worth 
my while to leave l*aris on the chance of 
gaining so trifling a reward as you propo.«c. 
Judge for yourself. In the year 1819, and in 
the month of July, Louise Duvjil left Paris 
for Aix-Ia-Chapclle. Tlicre she remained 
some weeks, and then left it. 1 can learn no 
further traces of her movements.” 

“ Ai-\-la-Cliapclle 1 — what could she do 
there ? ” 

“It is a Spa in great request; crowded 
during the summer season with visitors from 
all countries. She might have gone there for 
health or for ])lciisure.” , 

* 1)0 you think that one could learn more 
at the Spa itself if one went there?’ 

“ Possibly. Put it is so long — twenty 
years ago.” 

She might have revisited the place.” 

“ Certainly ; but I know no more.” 

Was she there under the same name — 
Duval ? ” 

“ I am sure of that.” 

“ Do you think she left it alcne or wdth 
others ? You tell me she was awfully belle — 
she might have attracteil atlmirers. ’ 

“if,” answered J.ebeau, reluctantly, “I 
could believe the report of my informant, 
I.^uise Duval left Aix not alone, but with 
some gallant-^not an Englishman, They are 
said to have parted soon, and tlie man is now 
dead. Hut. speaking frankly, I do not think 
Mademoiselle Duval would have thus com pro- 
ini.sed her honour and sacriliced her future. I 
believe she would have scorned all proposals 
that were not those of marriage. Hut, all I 
can say for certainly is, that nothing is 
known to me ot her fate since she quitted 
Aix-Ja-Chapclle.” 

hi ]8iy— she had then a child living?” 

“ A child ? I never heard that she had any 
child ; and I do not believe she could have 
had any child in 1849.” 

Graham mused. Somewhat less than five 
years after 1849 Louise Duval hail been seen 
at Aix la-Chapellc. Possibly she found some 
attraction at that place, and might yet be 


discovered there. “Monsieup Leb^tt," said 
Graham, “ you know this lady by >iight ; you 
would recognize her in spite of the lapse of 
ye.'irs. Will you go to Aix .and find out there 
what you can ? Of course, expenses wil I be paid, 
and the reward will lx; given if you succeed.” 

“ I cannot oblige you. My interest in this 
poor lady is not very strong, though I should 
be willing to serve her, and ^ad to know that 
she wepe aliVc. I have now business on hand 
which interests mu much more, And which 
will take medrom Paris, but not in the direc- 
tion of Aix.” 

“ If 1 wrote to my empio.^er, and got him 
to laise the reward to some higher amount, 
that might make it worth your while? * 

*• 1 should still answer that my affairs will 
not permit such a journey. But if thciie be 
any chance of tracing Louise Duval at Aix — 
and there may be — you would succeed quite 
as well as I should. You must judge for your- 
self if it be worth your trouolp to attempt 
such a task ; and if you do attempt it, and do 
succeed, pray let me know. A line to my 
office will reach me for some little time, even 
if I am absent from Paris. Adieu, M. Lamb.” 

Here M. Lcbcau rose and departed. 

Graham relapsed into thought ; but a train 
of thought much more active, much more 
concentrated than before. “No,” — thus ran 
his meditations ; “no, it would not be safe to 
employ that man further. Tljp reasons that 
forbid me to offei any very high reward for 
the discovery of this woman operate still more 
strongly against tendering to her own relation 
a sum that might indeed secure his aid, but 
would unquestionably arouse his suspicions, 
and perhaps drag into light all that must be 
concealed. Oh, this cruel mission 1 I am, 
indeed, an impostor to myself till it be ful- 
filled. I will go to Aix, and take Uenard with 
me. I am imp.atient till 1 set out, but I can- 
not (juit Paris without once more seeing 
Isaura. She consents to relinquish the stage ; 
surely I could wean her too from intimate 
friendship with a wi^an whose genius has so 
fatal an eficct upon enthusiastic minds. And 
then — and then I ” 

He fell into a delightful reverie ; and con- 
templating Itaura as his future wife, he 
surrounded her sweet image with all those 
attributes of dignity and re.spcct with which 
an Englishman is accustomed to invest the 
destincii bearer of Ins name, the gentle sove- 
reign of hia household, the sacred mother of 
his children. In this picture the more bril- 
liant qualities of Lsaura found, perhaps, but 
faint [.rcsentation. Her glow of sentiment, 
her play of fancy, Jier artistic yearnings for 
truths remote, for the invisible fairyLand of 
heautilul romance, receded into the back- 
ground of the picture. It was all these, no 
doubt, thaifc had so strengthened and enriched 
the love at first sight, which had shaken the 
ciiuilibnumof his positive existence ; and yet 
he now viewed all these as subordinate to the 
one image of mild decorous matronage into 
which wedlock was to transform the child of 
genius, longing for angel Wings and unlimited 
space. 
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OU quitting *tho sorry apartment of liu* 
false M. lioboan \valk('fl o]i witli slow 

steps and bended head, Jikeamini absorbed 
in thought. He threaded a labyrinlh of 
obseure streets^ no longer in the l'’auboiirg 
and dived at last into one ol tlie 
few eourts whieh pieserve the carJitt ot the 
moye7i Age nntonehed by t lie ruthless spirit 
of improvement whieh, during the Seeond 
Empire, has so aItero<l the face of Paris. At 
the bottom of tlie eourt stood a large house, 
much dilapidated, but. bearing tlie traee of 
former grandeur in pilasters and fretwork in 
the style of the and a defaeed 

coat of arms, surniount(*d wit li a ducal eoionet , 
over the doorway. The house liad the as[K'ct | 
of desertion : many of the windows were * 
broken; others were jealously closed with 
moiihlering shutters. The do«)r stood ajar; 
Leb(‘au jmshed it 0 ])en, and (lie action set in 
inivenient a 1 k‘ 11 within ii porter's lodge. 
T\w Jiousi*, then, was not uninliahitcd ; it 
ri'taincd tlie dignity of a coiu ierge. A man 
with a large grizzled beaid cut square, and 
holding a journal in liis hand, emerged from 
the lotlgo, and moved his ('ap with a certain 
hlnff and surly reverence on recognizing 
Lohc.au. 

“ What ! so early, citiz(m ! ‘ 

“ Is it t<K) early said Leljcau, glancing at 
his watch. ‘‘So it is; I was not aware ol 
the time. Put 1 am tired with waiting; let 
me into the .vu/ ni. 1 will wait for t he re^l ; 

J sliall not he sorry fora little repose.’* 

“ said tlie jiortcr. siailenliuiisly ; 

‘Svhile man re])o‘.(:s n/rn advance." 

‘•A profound truth, citizen J^e Itonx ; 
though, if lli(‘v advance (jii a re[)using foe 
they have blun<leriiig Icadrrs unless they 
march through unguarded by-paths and with 
noiseless tread.’’ 

h'ollfiwiiig tiie p-irti'!’ up ;i <lingy bro.ad 
staircase L<*beau was admitted in a largo 
room, void of all other furniture than a table, 
two beiielies at its sales, and a fniittuil at its 
head. On the mantelpitVe there was a huge 
clock, and some ir<jii .sconces wore lixed on 
the panelled walls. 

Jaiheau tiling himself, with a wearied air, 
into the Jautvuil. The ])orter looked .at him 
witli a kindly expression. He liad a liking 
to Lebeau, whom he had served in his proper 
profession of messenger or eommifishmniire 
before being placed by that courteous em- 
ployer in the easy post he now held. Lebeau, 
indeed, had the art, when he pleased, of 
charming inieriors ; his knowledge of man- 


kind allowed him to distinguish peculiarities 
in each individual, and Hatter the avumr 
gtropre by deforoiiee to such eccentricities. 
Mari! Ic Koux, the roughest of “red caps,” 
had a wife of whom lie was very proud. He 
would have ealhid the Empress Cttoynine 
Engcitie, hut he always spoke of his wife as 
Mailame. Lebeau won bis he.art by always 
asking after Madame. 

‘‘ Vou look tired, eilizcii,” said the porter; 
“let me bring you a glass of wine, ‘ 

‘‘Thank you, vion ami, iio. Perhaps later, 
if I have lime, afler we break up to pay my 
lespcets to M.adame, ’ 

Til.! iiorter siniJ(‘d, bo\ied, and retired 
muttering, “Ao w (I'un petit In nkemme — il 
n'y a. rie.n de tel qne hn helleit wavieref:''* 

Left alom*, Lobitni leaned bis elbow on the 
table, resting his chin on his hand, and 
g.azing into the dim sjiaee — for it was now, 
ind(‘ed. night, aad litth' light came througli 
the grimy panes ot the one wimlow left ini- 
eloseil by shutters. He was musing deeply. 
'Ibis man. was, in mueh an cnigiiifi to him- 
s(‘lf. Was he seeking to unriddle it.' A 
str.ange coni])onnd ol cent radielory elements. 
In his .stormy youth tliere Jiad bemi Jight- 
ning-like flashes of good instincts, of irri'guiar 
liononr. ol incr nsistent generosity — a puissant 
wild nature — witli strong passions of love .and 
of hatt!, without, lear, but not without shame. 
In other forms ol society that love of applause 
which liad made him S(‘ek and exult in the 
notoriiM y which lie mistook for tamo, might 
havt' .settled flown intf) some solid and useful 
ambit i<ai. He might have become givat in tlie 
wtirld’s eye, for at the service his desires 
there were no ordinary talents. Though too 
true a Parisian to be a severe student, st.'ll, 
on the whole, be bad aequircfP luueb general 
iiihirniatioii, partly from bfxiks, iiaitly from 
v.aried eoninuTce with mankind. He bad the 
gift, both by longue and by jien, of expressing 
liim.self with force and warmth — time and 
necessity had improved that gift. Coveting, 
during his brief career of fashion, the dis- 
tinctions whieh necessitate lavish expendi- 
ture, he had been the most rcekle'^s of spend- 
thrifts, hut the neediness which follows waste 
laid never destroyed his original sense of per- 
sonal honour. Certainly Victor de Maiildon 
was not, at the date of his fall, a man to 
whom the tlionght f»f accepting, much less of 
stealing, the jewcis of a woman who loved 
him, eould have occurred as a possible ques- 
tion of ensuistiy between honour aiul tenipta'. 
tion. Nor could that sort of question have 
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thrbughotit the ■sternest' tffals or the humblest 
. callings to which his after-life had been sub- *• 
jeeted, forced admission into his brain- He 
-wiis one of those men, p^’haps the most terrible 
though UBConseious criminals. Who arc the 
offsprings produced by intellect mil power and 
egotistical ambition. If you h.ad offered to 
Victor dQ JVlauleon the crown of the Cjesars, 
on condilibn of his doing one of those bjme 
things whi(.‘h “a gentleman ” cannot do — pick 
a pocket, cheat at cards — Victor dc JMauleoii 
would have refused tlie crown. Jlo wtaild 
not have refused on account of any laws of 
•morality affecting tlui foundations of the 
social system, but from the pride of his own 
personality. “I. Victor de Mauleon ! J ])ick 
a pocket ! 1 cheat at cards ! 1 ! ” Ibit when 
soiiietliing incalculably worse for tlie interests 
of society tlia 11 picking a iiocket. nr cheating 
at cards was concerned : when, for the sake 
cither of iirivalc aniliiiion or political experi- 
ment hitherto untested, and therefore very 
<l«mbi fill, tlie jieace ami order ami liappincss 
of millions might be exjiosed to the rele.-ise of 
ihe most, savage passions —rusliiiig on revolu- 
tionary madness or civil massacn* — tlum this 
rrcnch daredevil would have; be(m just as 
uMseru])iilous as any Kuglish philosopher 
whom a. metropolitan borough might eh‘(*t as 
its repri'sentative. The system of the Empire 
was in the way of: Vietor de iMauleon — in the 
way of his private ambition, in the way of bis 
jiolitical <logmas — and Ihenjfoiv' it inii^t be 
destroyed, no ma.tlcr what nor whom it 
crushed beneath its ruins. He was <»ue <»f 
those jjlotters of revolutions not uncommon 
in democraeies. am!iciit ami modern, wlio 
iiiyoke popular agencies witli the letjs scruiile 
because they have a. su[)reme conlmnpt for 
:lie pojmlace. A man with mi'iital powers 
^?r|ual to He j\Iau]eon's. ami who sincerely 
loves Hie pco]ile and respects the gramicur of 
aspiration with which, in Hie great upheaving 
of their masses, they so often coutruht, the 


irrational' credulities af their ignoraffee and 
the..* blind.. \fury of their wrath, isi- always 
exceedingly loath to pass the terrible gulf 
that divides reform from revolution. He 
.k4rows how rarely ■ it happens that g^uine 
liberty is not diigarmed in the passage, and 
what sufferings must " lie undergone by those 
who live by tffeir labour during tlu; ilismal' 
intervals between Hie sudden dest met ion of 
one fortn of soeiety and the gradual settlement 
of another. Such a man, however, has no 
ty]u3 in a Vidor do Mauicon. The circuiii- 
stanci's , of his life had .placed liis 'strong 
nature at. war with society, and corruiited 
into misanthropy affeetioiis tliat had once 
been ardent. That niisaiithrojiy made his 
ambition nioic intense, beeanse it increased 
liis scorn for the human instniments it 
em])loyeil. 

Vietor dc Mauleoii knew that*, however 
innocent of the charges that had so long 
ilarkened liis name, ami howevei* — thanks to 
liis rank, his uiaiimTs, Jiis mn'ojir Tivrt — the 
aid of J.rjuvieHs connlcnaiico. .ami the support 
of his own lii.udi-born (xumections — he might 
restore hinisi'lf to his rightful grath' in private 
life, Hu; higher prizes in piililii; life wouM 
scarcely be within leaeli. lo a man of liis 
anteecileiits and stiiiled me.'iiis, in Hie. existent 
form and eoiulitions of established ])olitieal 
oriler. L’erforec, the aristocrat must make 
hini.sflf (lenioerat if lie would become a 
political (.‘hief. t^)nld he assi#t in turning 
upsule <lo\vn the actual slate of things, he 
tm.stcd to his imiividiinl force of character to 
fiml liitn.sclf iipjiorniosl in Hie gciuTal houh- 
rrmnutnit. And in Hu; lirsi si agi* of popular 
revolution the mob has no greater darling 
than the noble who iloeils liis order, Hiongh 
in the seeoiul slagi; it may guillotine him at 
the tienunciatioii of his colibicr. A niiiul so 
saij.iruinc ami so audacious as that of Vbetor 
de j\iaul6 n never thinks of the second step if 
it secs a way to the tirst. 
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The room was ii complcto ilarkncss, save 
where Ji ray from a {^as-lainp at the mouth of 
the court came aslant throu^^h tlie window, 
whoji Citizen T^e Roux re'Cnteretl, closed the 
window, lij^hted two of the sconces, and drew 
forth^from a drawer in the table implements 
of wr-itiiif^, which he placed thereon noise- 
lessly, as if Jrc feared to disturb M. lielKjau, 
whose head, buried in his hands, rested on the 
table, lie seemed in a profound sleep. At 
last the porter pfcntly touchi'd the arm of the 
slumbcrer, ami whis])ered in his ear, It is on 
the stroke of ten. eitizen ; they will be here 
ill a minute or so.’* Lebeau lifted his head 
drowsily. 

“ Eh,” said he — •* what ? *’ 

** You have been asleep.” 

“T suppose so, for T have been dreamiiif^. 
Ha! I hear tlvi door-bell. I am wide awake 
now.” 

The porter left him, ami in a few minutes 
conducted inb) the mlon, two men wrappe<l 
in cloaks, desjiite the warmth of the summer 
nij^dit. Leheau shook hands with them silently, 
and not less silently they laid aside their 
cloaks and seated tliemselvcs. Roth these 
men appeared to belon^^ to the upper section 
of the middle class. One, struno^ly built, with 
a keen expression of (jonntoiiamie, was a 
surgeon eonsidere«l able in his jjrofessioii, but 
witli limited praetii^e, owing to a eurreiit 
suspicion against bis honour in eonneetion 
with a forged will. Thef-otlau’, tall, meagre, 
with hmg grizzled hair and a wild unscttlal 
look al>out the eyes, was a man of science; 
hadwu’ittcn works W(!JI esteemed ujxm mathe- 
matics and electricity. als«) against the 
existence of any other creative power than 
that which ho called “ nebulosity,” and detimxl 
to l>e the combination of heat ami moisture. 
The surgeon was about, the age of forty, the 
atheist a few' years older. In another minute 
or so, a knock was heard against the wall. 
One of tlie men rose and touched a spring in 
the panel, which tlnm Hew hack, and show'wl 
an ofjoniiig upon a naiTcav stair, by which, 
one after the other, entered three <ither iiuMii- 
bers of the society. Evidently there was 
more than one ukmIc? of ingress and exit. 

The three now'-comers wtu-e not ’i'h*enchniei‘ 
— one might see that at a glance : probably 
they had reasons for greater pre«viutioii than 
those who entered by the front door. One, a 
tall, j)Owcrfully-buirt man, with fair hair and 
beaol, dress(Ml with a certain pretension to 
eleg:iT)C(‘ — faded ‘t ln'(‘adba)e elegance — (!X- 
liibiti ig n > sipi»cnrance of linen, was a Role. 


One a slight bald man, very dark and sallow, 
was an Italian. The third, w’ho seemed like 
an ouvrier in his holiday clothes, was a 
Relgian. 

Lel)caii greeted them all w'ilh an equal 
courtesy, and each with an e(iual silence tot)k 
his scat at the table. 

Lebeau glanced at the clock. “ Co»frercx'' 
he sai<l, ‘‘ our number, as lixe<l for this A-m/wr, 
still neo<ls two to be comjdete, and doubtless 
they will arrive in a few' minutes. Till they 
come, w'e can but talk upon tiifles. JV'rrnit 
me to oiler you my cigar-case.*’ And so 
saying, lie w’ho prufesseil to bo no smoker, 
banded bis next nciglibour, w'ho w’as the. Role, 
a largo eigar-ease amply furnished : and the 
Role, heljiing himself to two cigars, liandcd 
the case to t he man next him — two only d(?- 
(‘lining I he luxury, the Italian and the 
Relgian. Rut the lV>le w'as the only man 
w'lio took two cigars. 

Steps were now* lu'ard on the stairs, the 
door opened, and (jitizen Lo Roux ushi;red in, 
one after the Jitlier, twM) men, this time un- 
mistakably French — to an oxporiene(*d e;^,i 
unmistakably Parisians : the one a young 
beardless man, w'ho seemed almost boy is) i, 
with a lieautiful face, and a stinb'd, meagre 
frame; the oilier a stalwart man of aliout 
eight -aiid-tw’ciity, dres.sed partly as an 
ouvrifif\ not in his Sunday elbtlies, rather 
atre(ding the ldou.w, — not that lie wore that 
autupie ganiiout, but that be was in rough 
eostume, unbruslied ami staineih wdtli thick 
shoc-i find coarse sto(‘kings, and a W'orkmairs 
cap. Rut of all who gathered round the 
tjible at wdiich M. Lelxiau presided, he had 
the most disi inguished exterior. A virile 
lionest exterior, u massive open forehi'ad, in- 
telligent eyes, a hamlsome (ilear-eut incisive 
jirotile, and solid jaw. The cxpressitui of the 
face w'us stern, but not mean — an exjiression 
w'hieli might hsvve become an ancient baron 
as well as a modi'ni workman — in it plenty 
of haughtiness and of w’ill, and still more of 
self-esteem. 

“ Confrorex," said Leboan, rising, ami every 
eye tnrnctl to him, ‘‘our number for the jire- 
sent xeanoe is eomph^te. To business. Since 
we last met. our cause has advanced w’ith 
rapid and not with noiseless stride, I need 
not toll you that Louis Bouaparto has vir- 
tually abnegated Lc9 idees Napoleoniennefs — 
a fatal mistake for him, a glorious advance 
for IKS. The liberty of the jiress must very 
shortly be achieved, and with it personal 
government must cud. AVhen the aiitoevut 
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once is compelled to go by the advice of hia. 
Ministers, look for sudden chanfjes. Hia 
Ministers will be but weathercocks, turned 
hither and thither acc^frding *as the wind 
chops at Paris; and Paris is the temple of 
the winds. The new' revolution is always at 
hand.” (Murmurs of applause.) “It would 
nn)ve the laughter of the Tuileries and its 
Miuis^u’^5, of tlie Bourse and of its gamblers, 
of every dainty mltm of this silken city of 
would-be philosophers and W’its, if tluw w'ere 
told that hero within this mouldering 
hiraqne, eight men, so little blest by fortune, 
so little known to fume as ourstdves, met to 
1‘oncert the fall of an omj)ire. 'I'he Govitu- 
ment w'ould not deem us important enough 
to notice our existence.” 

“ 1 know' not that,” interru])ted the Pt»lc. 

“Ah, pardon,” resumed the orator; “T 
should have eonfiiu'd my remark to the 
of us who are French. I <lid injiist ice t<» the 
illustrious antecedents of (uir foreign allies. 

I know' that you, Thaddeus Lonbisky — that 
you,TiConardo llaselli — have been tor)emin(Mit 
for hands hostile to tyrants not to be marked 
witli a black cross in tlie bonks of the police. 

J know' that you, .Ian Vinidcrstegen, if 
hitherto unscarre*! by those woiimls in 
defence of freedom w’hieli <lcs)H)ts and 
cow’ards would fain miscall tlu; brands of the 
felon, still ow’e it to y<nir sp(;cial fraternity 
to keej) your movements rigidly conceakMl. 
The tyrant W'ould suppress tin* International 
Society, ami forbids it the liberty of (‘on- 
gicss. To you three is granted the secret 
entrance to our couiieil-liall. But we Frcncli- 
inen are as yet safe in our supposed insignili- 
.•ance. permit me to*impressou 

•you the causes w'hy, insignilnjanl as we seem, 
we are really formidable. In the lirst place, 
we are few : the great mistake in most sccr<*t 
associations has been, to admit many coun- 
cillors ; and disnnj<»n enters wherever many 
tongiK's can wrangle. In the next place, 
though so few' in eouneil, we are legion when 
tin; time comes for actitui ; because w'e are 
representative men, each of bis own section, 
and each section is capable of an indermite 
expansion. 

••You. valiant Pole — yon, politic Itaban — 
enjoy the confidence of thousands now latent 
in unwalehed homes and liavinlcss callings, 
l^ut w'ho, when you lift a iinger, will, like the 
hurieil <lragoti’s teeth, spring up into armed 
men. You, .Jan Vandersfegen, the trusted 
delegate from Verviers, that swarming camp 
of wronged luhoiir in its revolt from the 
inupiities of capital — you, when the hour 
arrives, can touch the wire that flashes tlie 
telegram ‘Arise’ through all the lamls in 
w’liieh w’orkmen combine against their 
opprijssors. 

“ Of us live Frcuclimcn, lot me speak more 
nuhlcstly. You — sage and scholar — Feli.x 
Iluvigny, honoured alike for the ])roCundity 
of your science and the probity of your 
mariners, iiulueed to join us by your abhor- 
rence of priestcraft and superstition, — ^you 
have a wide connection among all the en- 
lightened reasoners w'ho would emancipate 


the mind of man from tJie tyammcis of 
rCImrcb'born fable — and wjien the 'hour 
arrives in w'hich it is safe to say, ‘ Beltnda ent 
Ruvia,' you know' where to liml the pens that 
are more victorious than swords agiainst a 
Church and- a Creed. You” (turning to the 
surgeon) — “ydu, Gasparil le N<\v, '^liom a 
vile calumny has robbed of the' throne in- 
your phifession, so justly due to your skill — 
you, nobly scorning the rich ami great, have 
devoted yourself to tend and heal the humble 
and the penniless, so tliat you have w'oii the 
popular title of the ‘ Meihrhi. dvx Pavvre/e ' — 
w'hcn the time comes wherein soldi(Ts shall 
fly before the .sansruloitt x. jTml Uie mob sliall 
begin the w«»rk which they wlio move mobs 
will comph'tc, the clients of Gaspard le Noy 
W’ill he the avengers of Ins wrongs. 

“ You, Armaiid Monnicr, simple ouvHer, 
hut of illusfrions parentage, for yonrgramlsirO 
was the bclove<l fricaid of the yirtiutus Bol)CS- 
pierre. yonr fatlicr perished a hero and a 
martyr in tlie ina-sacrc of XW rovp d'vtnt — 
you, cullnrcd in the elocpicncr of Hohes]>ieTre 
liimsclf, aiul in Iht* jiersuasive philosojihy of 
Uohcspicrn‘'s tivichor. Boiisscan — you, the 
idolized orator of the Bed Bcpuhlicans, — you 
will he indeed ;i (‘liicf of dauntless I'IUmIs 
w'hen tht‘ tninijiet sounds for battle. Young 
publirist ami pod . Gustave* Baincau — 1 care 
not whi«‘b yon are at pr< scnt, I know' w'hat 
you will bi‘ soon — ynx need nothing for the 
development of yonr jiowcr.# over the many 
hut an organ for flicir )nanircstation. Of 
that anon. I i\ow' descend into the bathos of 
cgolisni. I am (•oinpclled lastly to sjieak of 
myself. It was at ^larscillcs and Lyous, 
as you already know’, that f lirst conceived 
the plan of this represfutative :issociation. 
For years before 1 liad been in familiar inter- 
course with tln^ fi iends of freedom — that is, 
with the foes of the Fnipire. They tire not 
all pfxir ; some lew are l ieli and generous. I 
f/o iiift say tliese neJi and few comiur in the 
ultimate ol»je(-ts of (he j)oor and ]nany ; Init 
they eoneur in the lirst objeet.the demolition 
of that which exRls — the Kmpire. In the 
eonrs(i of my special calling of n(‘gotiator or 
agent in the towns of the Midi, 1 formc<l 
friendships with some of these; prosj)erous 
inalmuiteufs. And out of these friendships I 
conceived the idea, w’hieh is embodied in this 
council. 

“According to that eojieept ion, while the 
council may communicate as it will w'ilh all 
societies, seen*!, or open, having revolution 
for their object, the council refuses to merge 
itself in any other confederation : it staiuls 
aloof and independent, it declines to admit 
into its code any h*|)ecial articles of faith in a 
future beyomi the IkuidiIs to which it limits 
its <lesign and its force. That design unites 
us ; to go beyond w'ould dividi*. \Ve all agree 
todestro/thc Napoleonic dynasty; none of 
us might agree as to w'hat should j)lnce in 
its st<‘ad. All of us here present might say, 
‘ A repuhlie.’ Ay, but of. wliat kind ? Van- 
dcrjjtegen would have it socialistic ; Monniei 
gm's further, and would have it comnuiuistic, 
on the principles of Fourier ; Le Noy adhereis 
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to the policy of Danton, and would commence 
the republic by a reign of terror ; our Italian 
ally abhors *the notion o# general massacre, 
and advocates . individual assassination. 
Ruvigfiy would annihilate the worship of 
a Deity.;, .Monnier holds ‘with Voltaire and 
Robespierre, that, ‘d there. were no Deity, 
it would be necessary to man 'to .create one.’ 
Bref^ wC couhl not aj^ree upofi any plan for 
the new odilice. and t)irrcforc*wc refuse to 
discuss one till the.ploiif^disharuhas f^oye over 
the ruins of the old. Hut 1 have another and 
more practical reason for keepinp: our council 
distin(;t from all societies with professed ob- 
jects li>eyond thatn^f demolitaui. We nee<l a 
certain command of money. 1 1 is I who briiif? 
to you that, and — how ? Not from my own 
resources ; they bu,t siithce to support myself. 
Not by contributions from ouvvicn, who, as 
you well know, will subscribe (inly for their 
own cuds in th(‘, viet(n-y of workmen over 
masters. 1 ])rin^ money to you from the 
coffers of the ri(.;h malcontents. Their polities 
are not those (ff most present ; their politics 
are what they form moderate. Home are 
indeed for a republic, but. fora republic stroiif? 
in dcfeiKje of order, in support of property ; 
others — and they are the m(»re inimerous ami 
the morori(.*h — for a constitutional monarchy, 
and, if p(.issihl(}, for the abridgment of 
universal suffrage, which, in their eyes, tends 
only to anarchy in the towns and arbitrary 
rule under prv>stly inliuence in tlie rural 
districts. Tiny would not subscribe a xon if 
they thought it went to further the designs 
whether of Uuvigny the atheist , or of Monnier, 
who would enlist, the Deity of romsseau on the 
side of th(! drapeau rovfje — not a .wu if they 
knewT had the honour to boast confreres 
as T see around me. They subscribe, as \ve 
concert, for the fall (ff Honaparte. The 
jjolicy J ado])t T borrow' from the ])olicy of 
the English Liberals. In England, potent 
millionnaires^ high-born dukes, devoted 
Churchmen, belonging to the Liberal party, 
accept the services of men wlio look furw'anl 
to measures wiiich woukl u’liin capital, eradi- 
cate aristocracy, and destroy tlio Churcli, 
provided these men combiiuj with them in 
some immediate step onw'aid against the 
TVuics. Tlu^y have a proverb which I thus 
adapt- to Ereneh localities; if a train passes 
Fotitaincbleau <»n its way to Marseilles, w'hy 
should I not take it to Koiilainebleau lwcau.se 
other passengers are going on to Marseilles/ 
.^^Corfreres, it seems to me the moment 
has come when w^e may venture some of the 
fund placed at. my disposal to other purposes 
than those to w'hieh it- has been liitlierto 
devoted. I propose, theresforo, to set up a 
journal under the auspices of Gustave 
Rameau as editor-iii-chief — a journal w'hieh, 
if he listen to my advice, will create no small 
sensation. It wMll begin with a* tone of 
impartiality : it will refrain frcuii all violence 
of invective ; it will have wit, it will have 
sentiment and eloquence ; it wuU win its w^ay 
into the salons and cafh of educated men ; 


and then, and then, when it does change from 
polishe4. satire into fierce denunciation and 
sides vvi/ihJfchc blomes, its effect will be startling 
and terrific:' Of this I will say more to 
Citizen Rameau in private. To you I need 
not enlarge upon the fact that, at Paris, a 
combination of men, though immeasurably 
superior to us in stat us or influence, without 
a journal at e(unmand, is nowhere ; w^h such 
a journal, ..written not to alarm but to seduce 
fluctuating o[)inions, a combination of men 
immeasurably inferior to us may be any- 
where. 

“ Confreres^ this affair settled, 1 proceed to 
distribute amongst you sums of wliieli caclf 
wiio receives will render me an account 
except (»ur valued confrere the Pole. All 
that, we can sul)scrihe to tlie cause of 
humanity, a rei>ri sentative of Poland requires 
for himself.” (A sujqncsscd laugh among all 
hut the Pole, who hwked round w'ith a 
grave, imposing air, as much as to say, “ What 
is there to laugh at ? — a simple truth.”) 

M. Lebeau then presented to each of his 
confreres a sealed envelope, containing no 
tlouht a bank-note, and perha])S al.‘<o private 
instructions as to its disposal. It. was one of 
his rules to make the amount of any sum 
grant(5d to an individual meml)er of the 
society from the fund at his disposal a con- 
fidential secret between himself and the 
recipient. Thus jealousy was avoided if the 
sums wen; unequal; and unequal they 
g(*ncM-ally wen;. In the prcsoit iMslnneo the 
two largest sums \vci‘(; gi v(‘n to flu; Medee'm 
des Pauvres and to the delegate from 
Verviers. Both wcio no (lou]»t to be dis- 
triluited an.iong the; poor,” at the diseivtion 
of (he trustee appointed. 

Whatever rules witli regard to the distribu- 
tion f)f money .M. TiclM'au laid down were 
acquiesced in without diaiiur, for the money 
was fouml exclusively by himself, and 
furnished without the j)alo of the Hccirct 
Council, of whicli he had mach; himself 
founder and dictator. Home other hiisino.ss 
w,as tlion discussed, sealed reports from cacli 
member were handed to the president, who 
placed them unopened in his pocket, and 
resumed — 

Cojfreres^ our seance is now (!OiichidefI. 
The period for our next meeting must remain 
indetinite, for I myself shall leave Paris jis 
soon as 1 have set on foot the journal, on the 
details of which I will confer with Citizen 
Rameau. I am not satisfied with the progress 
niiide by the two travelling missionaries who 
complete our Council of Ten ; and though 1 
do not question their zeal, I think my experi- 
ence may guide it if I take a journey to the 
towns of Bordeaux and Marseilles, where 
tliey now arc. But should circumstances 
tlemanding concert or action arise, you may 
Iw .sure that I will either summon a meeting 
or transmit instructions to such of our mem- 
Ixjrs as may be most usefully employed. For 
the present, confreres^ you arc relieved. 
Remain only you, dear y«uDg author.” 
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CHAPTER vri. 


• 

Left alone with Gustave llameaii, tlio 
President of the Secret t'ouiieil reniaiiieil 
silently musing? for some irioineiits ; but his 1 
countenance was no longer moody and over- I 
cast — his nostrils were dilateil, as in triumph | 
— there was a half-smile of pride on his lips. 
Rameau watched him curiously and admir- 
ingly. .The young man had the impressionable, 
excitable ternperamenL (.*0111111011 to Parisian 
genius — cs})cciall.y when it nourishes itself on 
absinthe. He enjoyed the romance of belong- 
ing to a secret society ; ho was acute enongli 
to recognize the sagacity by wliicli this small 
conclave was kept out of those craziid (^oiu- 
binations for impracticable theories more 
likely to lead adventurers to the Tarpciaii 
Koek than to the Oapitol ; while yet those 
crazed combinations might, in some (,‘ritical 
moment, Ijocornc strong instruments in the 
liands of pnvdical ambition. Lebcau fasci- 
iiali'd him, and took colossal proportions in 
his intoxicated vision — vision indeed intoxi- 
eat(!d at this monu.mt, for before it lloati'd tlm 
•I’ealized imago of his aspirations,^a journal 
of which he was to be the editor-in-chief — in 
which his ])oetry, his prose, should occupy 
spa(.*e as large as lie jih'ased — through which 
his name, liitliorto scarce known beyond a 
literary elHiue, would resound in mlofi and 
club and enfe, and become a familiar music 
on the lips of fashion. And he owed this to 
tilt.* man seated there — a prodigious man. 

Ckerpof)te,''i^ii\d Lebt^au, breaking silence, 
“i( gives me no mean pleasure to think 1 am 
opening a career to one whose* talents lit him 
for those goals on which they who reach 
write names that posterity sliall read. Struck 
with certain articles of yours in th<*. journal 
itiade celebrated by the wit and gaiety of 
Savarin, 1 took })ains privately to irupiire 
into your birth, your history, coiiiiectioiis, 
aritoeedents. All eontirmed my lirst imprtN- 
sioii, that you were exactly tlie writer I wish 
to secure to our cause. I therefore sought 
you in your rooms, unintrodueed and a 
stranger, in order to express my admiration 
of your compositions. Brcf^ we soon became, 
friends; and after comparing niimls, 1 ad- 
mitted you, at your request, into this Secret 
Council. Now, in proposing to you the con- 
duct of the journal I would establish, for 
which 1 am prepared to tind all ncc(3.?.5ary 
funds, 1 am compelled to make imperative 
conditions. Nominally you will be cdilor-in- 
chief : that station, if the journal succeeds, 
will secure you position and fortune ; if it 
fa^, ymu fail with it. But we will not speak 


of failwn*; T must have it succeed-. Ohr in- 
terest, then, is the sanii*. Ihdore tliat interest 
all piKU’ile vanities fade away. Nominally, I 
say, you are cditor-in-chiel?; but all the real 
work of editing will, at lirst, be done by 
others.” 

“Ah I” exclaimed Rameau, aghast and 
stunned. Leb(?au resumed — 

“To establish the journal I propose needs 
more than the genius of youth; it needs the 
tact and experience of mature years.” 

Haiiieau sank b.'ick on his chair with a 
sullen sm^er on his pale lips. Decidedly 
Leboau was not so gre.-at a man as he had 
t houglit. 

“A ci'rtain portion of the journal,” eon*«|-, 
tinu(*d Ijcbcau, “will be exclusively appr ’• 
priatecl to your jx*!). ’ 

Rameau’s li]) lo^t tlu*, siaan-f 

••Rut your pen must be therein restricted 
to comp(jsiiions of ]>urr; fancy, disporting in a 
world that docs not exist ; or, if on graver 
themes connected with the bc'ings of the 
world that docs (‘xist, the subje(‘ts will be 
di<*tat(?d to you and revised. Vet even in the 
higher departments of a journal intended to 
make way at its first start.^ we need tbe aid, 
not indeed of men who wi'ite better than you, 
but. of men whose fame is established — whose 
writings, gofnl or bad, the public run to read, 
and will find good even if they are bad. You 
must consign one column to the jdayfiil com- 
ments and witticisms of Savarin.” 

•‘Savarin.^ lint he has a journal of his 
own. He will not, ns an author, condescend 
to write in one just set up by me. And as a 
])olitician, lie as certainly will not aid in an 
ullra-demoerat.ie revolution. If he cares for 
polilic-s at all, he is a const it utioual, an 
Orleanist.” 

Enfant! as an author Savarin will con- 
descend eontiibute to your journal, 
Istly — because it in no way attempts to 
interfere witli his own ; 2n(lly — 1 can tell 
you a secret — Savariu's journal no longer 
suflices for his e/istencc ; he has sold more 
than two-thinls of its property ; he is in 
debt, and his creditor is urgent ; and to-mor- 
row you \yill offer Savarin liO.OOO francs for 
one column from his pen, and signed by 
his name, for two montlis from the day 
the jviurnal starts. He will ai^cept, partly 
l)ecause the sum will clear off the debt 
that hampers him, partly because he will 
take care that the aiiiouTK becomes known ; 
and that will lielp him to command higher 
terms for the sale of the remaining shares in 
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the.jouninl he now cMlits, for . the new nook* 
which you told me Ikj intended to write, and 
for tlie new jrturnai which he will ho sure to- 
set. up as soon as he has (lis])osed of the old- 
one. Yon say that, as a ]>olitici{in, Savarin, 
an Orleanist, will not ai<l in an iilt ra-denio- 
erf^tirf revolution, ^yho asks him. to do so? 
Did I not inii)ly at tlie meeting that we coin- 
mence our journal with politics the mildest? 
Though revolutions rd-e not made with rose- 
water, it is rosc-watej; that nourishes their 
roots. The polite cynicism of ajithors, read 
by those who lloat on tlie surface of society, 
prepares the way for the social ferment in its 
<lccps. Had there been no Voltaire, there 
would have been ho Camille Desnionlins. 
Tfad there been jio Diderot, there would have 
been no Marat.' AVe start as ])olite cynics. 
Of all cynics Savarin is the ])0Utest. Dut 
when 1 bid high for him, it is liis clitpie that 
I bid for. Withnnt his clique he is Imt a 
wit ; witli liis clique, a power. Partly out of 
that elique, ])artly out of a eirele b('yond it. 
which Savarin can more or less influeueo. I 
select ten. Here is the list of tlieiu ; stiuly 
it. Kntre I esteem their writings as 

little as I do artificial tli(*s ; but they an; tlie 
artilicial Hies at whieli, in tliis ]>artienlar 
season of the year, the public, rise. V<m must 
'proeure at leasl five of the ten ; and I leave 
you cartfi hlii»chr as to I he terms. Savarin 
ga,ined, the be/st of them will )h* proud of 
being his assoeiat os. Observe, none of these 
lues^iicura of biilliaut imagination are to 
write politieiil articles; those will be fur- 
nished to you anonymously, and inserle<l 


wU5otr^‘'-el’a.surc or omission. AVhen you liave 
sfe(Mirecl.l?^ttvarin, an<l five at least of the col- 
laboraieun in fhe list, write to me at my 
office. 1 give you four days to do this ; am! 
the day the journal starts you enter into the 
income of lu.tMKl francs a-year, with a rise in 
salary proportioned to profits. Are you eon- 
tented with the terms ? ” ^ 

“Of course I am; but supposing i do not 
gain the akl of Savarin, or live at least of the 
li-st you give, which I see at a glance contains 
names the most a la mode in this kind of 
writing, more than one of them of high social 
rank, whom it is difficult for me even to 
approach — if, I say, I fail?” 

“What! with a carte hlanche of terms.' 
fie! Are you a Parisian? AVcll, to answer 
yon frankly, if you fail in so cjisy a task, you 
are not the man to edit our journal, and I 
shall tiiid anothe.r. Allez^ courage! Take 
my advice; see Savarin the first thing to- 
morrow morning. Of eour.se, my name ami 
calling you will keep a profouml secret from 
In'ni as from all. S:iy as mysteriously as you 
can that parties you are forbidden to name 
instruct you to treat with Al. Savarin, end 
offer him flu; terms I have specified, tlie 
H0,tHM) francs paid to him in advance tlu^ 
inoinent he signs the simple memorandum of 
agroemeut. The more mysterious you are, 
the more you will impose— that is, wherever 
you offer money and ilon’t a‘<k for if.” 

Here l.ebenii t«)ok np liis hat, ami, with a 
courteous nod of adieu, lightly descended the 
gloomy stairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


» At night, after this final interview with 
Lcbeau, Graham took leave for good of his 
lodgings in Montmartre, and returned to his 
apartment in the Hue d’ Anjou. He spent 
several hours of the next morning in answer- 
ing numerous letters, accumulated during 
his absence. Late in the afternoon he had 
an interview with M. Henard, who, as at 
that season of the year he was not over- 
busied with other affairs, engaged to obtain 
leave to place his services at Graham’s 
command during the time requisite for 
inquiries at Aix, and to be in reidiiicss to 
start the next day. Graham then went 
forth to pay one or two farewell visits ; and 
these over, bent bis way through the Champs 
Elysees towards Tsaura’s villa, when he 
suddenly encountered Ilochebriant on liorse- 
back. The Marquis courteously dismounted, 
committing his horse to the care of the 
groom, and, linking his arm in (iraham’s, 
expressed his pleasure at seeing him again ; 
then, wdtli some visible hesitation and em- 
barrassment, he turned the conversation 
towards the political aspects of Prance. 

“ There was,” he said, “ much in certain 
words of yours, when we walked together in 
this very path, that sank deeply into my 
mind at the time, and over which 1 hav(^ of 
late still more, earnestly rellc(;te<l. You 
spoke of the duties a Frenchman owe<l to 
France, ami the ‘impolicy’ of remaining 
alcKjf from all public employiiieiit on the 
part of those attaclicd to the Legitimist 
cause.” 

“True, it cannot be the policy of any 
party to forget that between the irrevocable 
past and the uncertain future there inter- 
venes the action of the present time.” 

• Should,you, as an impartial bystander, 
consider it dishonourable in me if I entered 
the military service under the ruling 
sovereign ? ” 

“ Gertainly not, if your country needed 
you.” 

“ And it may, may it not ? 1 hoar vague 
rumours of coming war in almost every 
I frequent. There has been gun]>o\%der in 
the atmosphere we breathe ever since the 
battle of Sadowa. What think you of 
German arrogance and ambition ? Will 
they suffer the swords of France to rust in 
their scabbards ? ” 

“ 3ily dear Marquis, I should incline to put 
the question otherwise. Will the jealous 
a.mmr propre of France permit the swords 
of Germany to remain sneathed? But in 


either case, no politician ^ can see without 
giave apprehensuui two nations so warlike, 
close to each other, divided by a borderland 
that one covets and the other will not yield, 
each armed to the teeth ; the one resolved to 
brook no rival, the otlier^equally determined 
to resist all aggression. And therefore, as 
you say, war U in the atmosphere ; and we 
may also hear, in the clouds that give no 
sign of dispersion, the growl of the gathering 
thunder. War may come any day ; and if 

France be not at once the victor ” 

“ France not at once the victor / ” inter- 
rupted Alain, passionately ; ‘‘and against a 
Pruscian 1 Permit me to say no Frenchman 
can Ixilicvc that.” 

“ Let no man despise a foe,” said Graham, 
smiling half sadly. “However, I must not 
incur the d.anger of wounding your national 
susceptibilities. 1 o return fo the point you 
raise. If France needed the aid of her best 
and bravest, a true descendant of Henri 
Quatre ought to blush for Ins ancient 
'nohlease were a Rochtibriant to say, ‘ But I 
don’t like the colour of the flag.’ ” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Alain, simply; “that 
is enough.” ’There was a pause, the young 
mfiri walking on slowly, arm in arm. And 
then there flashed across (iraham’s mind the 
recollcctioTi of talk on another subject in 
that very path. Here he liiul spoken to 
Alain in dc[)recation of any possible alliance 
with Isaura Gicqgna, the destined actress 
and public singer. His cheek flu.‘«licd ; his 
heart smote him. What! had he spoken 
slightingly of her — of hrr* What — if she 
became his own wife I What ! had he him- 
self failed in the respect which lie would 
; demand as her right from the loftiest of his 
; high-born kindred? What, too, would this 
i man, of fairer youth than himself, think of 
I that disparaging counsel, when he heard that 
I the monitor had won the prize from which he 
j had wariied another? Would it not s(?em 
i that he had 1 lU spoken in the i/ican ciinniug 
; dictated by thq fear of a woiihier rival? 
i Stung by these thoughts, he arrested his 
.steps, and looking the IMaiquis full in the 
face, said, “ You remind me of one subject in 
: our talk many weeks since, it is my duty to 
I remind you of another. At that time you, 

I and, speaking frankly, I myself, acknow- 
! lodged the charm in the face of a young 
j Italian lady. I told you then that, on 
j learning she was intended for the stage, the 
; charm for me had vanished. 1 said, bluntly, 
i that it should vanish perhaps still more 





for a noble of your illustrious nazne ; 
you remember ?” . . ' 

Yes,” answered Alain, hesitatingly, and 
with a look of surprise. * : ' 

“ I wish . now to retract all J said thereon. 
Mademoiselle Cicogna is not bent on the 
profession for which she was educated. She 
would willingly renounce all idea of (mtering 
it. The only counterweight which, viewed 
whether by my rejason or my pi^jhdiccs, 
could be placed in the -opposite scale to that 
of the oxccllcnoes which might make any 
man j^roud to win her, is withdrawn. I have 
become .cacqiiain ted with her since the date of 
our conversation/ Hers is a mind which 
harmonize^ with the loveliness of her face. 
In one word, ^larquis, I should deem myself 
honoured, as well as blest, by such a bride. 
It was due to her that I should say this ; it 
was due also to you, in case you retain the 
impression I sought in ignorance to efface. 
And I am bound, as a gentleman, to obey 
this twofold duty, even though in so doing I 
bring upon myself the affliction of a can- 
didate for the hand to which I would fain 
myself aspire — a candidate with pretensions 
in every way far superior to my own.” 

An older or a more cynical man than Alain 
de Rochebriant might well have found some- 
thing suspicious in ft confession thus singu- 
larly volunteered ; but the Marquis was 
himself so loyal that he had no doubt of the 
loyalty of Grahjjr'n. 

“ I reply to you,” he said, with a frank- 
ness which linds an example in your own. 
The first fair face which attracted my fancy 
since my arrival at Paris was that of the 
Italian demoiselle of whom you speak in 
terms of such respect. I do think if 1 had 
then been thrown into her society, .and found 
her to be Such as you no doubt truthfully 
describe, that fancy might have become a 
very grave emotion. I was then so poor, so 
friendless, so despondent. Your words of 
warning impressed me at the time, but less 
durably than you might suppose ,* for that 


very night as I sat in my solitary attic I said 
to myself^ *Why should I shrink, with an 
obsolete pld-world prejudice, from what my 
forefathera would have termed a mksallwmt? 
What is the value of my birthright now ? 
None — worse than none. It excludes me 
from all careers ; my name is but a load that 
weighs me down. Why should I make that 
name a curse as well as a burden ? ijiothing 
is left to me but that which is permitted to' 
all men — wedded and holy love. Could I 
win to iny heart the smile of a woman who 
brings me that dower, the home of my 
fathers would lose its gloom.* And there- 
fore, if at that time I had become familiarly* 
acquainted with her who had thus attracted 
my eye and engaged my thoughts, she might 
have become my destiny ; but now I ” 

“But now?” 

“Things have changed. I am no longer 
poor, friendless, solitary. I have entered the 
world of my equals as a Rochebriant ; I have 
made myself ]*espoiisibJe for the dignity of 
my name. I could not give that name to 
one, however peerless in herself, of whom the 
world would say, * But for her marriage she 
would have been a singer on the stage I ’ 1 

will own more : the fancy I conceived for 
the first fair face, other fair faces have dis- 
pelled. At this moment, however, I have no 
thought of marriage ; and having known the 
anguish of struggle, the privations of poverty, 

I would ask no woman to share the hazard of 
my return to them. You might present me, 
then, safely to this beautiful Italian — certain, 
indeed, that I should be her admirer ; equally 
certain that I could not become your 
rival.” 

There w.a3 something in this speech that 
jarred upon Graham’s sensitive pride. But, 
on the whole, he felt relieved, both in honour 
and ill heart. After a few more words, the 
two young men shook hands and parted. 
Alain remounted his horse. The day was now 
declining. Graham liailed a vacant fiacrcy 
and directed the driver to Isaura’s villa. 
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rTIAPTKn IX. 

ISAUIIA. 


The aim was sinking slowly as Isanra sat 
at lior window, gazing dreamily on the rose- 
liLied clouils that made the western border- 
land between cai’th and heaven. On the table 
before her lay a few sheets of IMS. hastily 
written, not yet repernscd. Q’hat restless 
mind of hers had leil its trace on the MS. 

It is charaeterisUc perhaps of the dififerent 
genius of the sexes, that woman takes to 
written composition more impulsively, more 
intuitively, than man — letter-writing, to him 
a task-work, is to her a recreation. Between 
the age of sixteen and the date of marriage, 
six well-educated clever girls out of ten keep 
a journal ; not one well-educated man in ten 
thousand does. So, without serious and 
settled intention of becoming an author, how 
naturally a girl of ardent feeling and vivid 
fancy seeks in poetry or romance a con- 
fessional — an outpouring of thought and 
sentiment, wdiich arc iiiyst(*ries tojieisolf till 
•she has given them words — and which, frankly 
revealed on the page, sIk; would not, perhaps 
could not, utter omlly to a living ear. 

During the last few days, the desire to 
create in the realm of fable beings con- 
structed by her own brcatli, spiritualized by 
her own soul, had grown irresistildy upon this 
fair chihl of song. In fact, wlicii (iraham’s 
words bad ilecided the renunciation of licr 
destinecl (*areer, her instinctive yearnings for 
the utterance of those sentiments or thoughts 
wiiicli can oidy lind expression in some form 
of art, denied tln^ one vent, irresistibly im- 
pelled her to the other. And in tliLs impulse 
she was conlirmed by tlu; thought that here 
at least lhe»i ivas nothing which her Knglish 
friend could disapprove — nom; of the perils 
that beset the actress. Ib?re it seemed as if, 
could she but succccmI, lu'r fame would be 
grateful to the pride; of all who loveil her. 
Here was a career cnuohlcd by many a woman, 
and side by side in rivalry with renowned 
men. To her it seemed that, could she in 
this achieve an honoured name, tliat n.amc 
took its place at once amid the higher ranks 
of the social world, and in itself brought a 
priceless dowry and a starry crown. It wa», 
however, not till after the visit to Enghien 
that this ambit ion took practical life and form. 

One evening after her return to J’aiis, by 
an effort so involuntary that it seemed to her 
no effort, she had commenced a tale — with- 
,Qut plan-— without method — without know- 


ing in one page what would fill the next. 
Her slight fingers hurricil on as if, like the 
pretended spirit man ifest.at ions, impelled by 
an iiivisiide agency without llie pale of the 
world. She was intoxicated by the mere joy 
of inventing ideal images. In her own special 
art an elaborate artist, here she had no 
thought of art : if art was in her work, it 
sprang unconsciously from the harmony 
between herself and her subject — as it is, per- 
haps, with the early soarings of the genuine 
lyric po(;ts, in contmst to the rlraraatie. For 
the true lyric poet is iiit.enseJy personal, in- 
tiMisely subjective. It is himself that he ex- 
presses, that he represents — and he almost 
ceases to be lyrical when he sijeks to go out of 
his own existence into that of otheis with 
whom he has no sympathy, no rapport . Tliis 
tale was vivid with genius as yet untutored — 
genius in its morning freshness, full of 
beaut i<*s, full of faults. Tsaura distinguished 
not tlie faults from Uk* beauties. Slie felt 
only a vague ])ersiiiision that there was a 
something higher and brighter — a something 
more, true to her own idiosyncrasy — than 
cotdd be achieved by the art that “sing-s 
other people’s words <o other people’s music.” 
From the work tlnis coniincnceil slic had now 
pausetl. And it seemed to her fancies that 
between lier inner.self, and the scene with- 
out, whether in the .skies and air and sunset, 
or in the abodes of iiieti stretching far and 
near, till lost am id the roofs and doinrs of tl'C 
great eitj% she had lixed ami riveted the link 
of a sympathy hitherto lliictuatiiig, unsiib- 
st.antial, »‘vanesccnt, umlelincd. Absorbed in 
her leveric, she did not notice tlie deepening 
of the short twilight, till the seivant enter- 
ing, drew the curtains between her and the 
world without, and placed the lamp ou the 
table beside her. Then she turned away with 
a restless sigh, her eyes fell on the MS., but 
the cliarm of it ijms gone. A sentiment of 
disfru.st in its w'orth had crept Into her 
thoughts, unconsciously to herself, and the 
page open before her at an uncompleted sen- 
tence seened unwelcome and wearisome as a 
copy-book is to a child condemned to relin- 
quish a fairy tale half told, and apply himself 
to a task half done. She fell ag.dn into a 
reverie, when, starting as from fi dream, she 
heard herself addressed by name, ami, turn- 
ing round, saw Savarin atfd Gustave Rameau 
in the room. 
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“We are come, Signorina,” said Savarin, 
“ to announce to you a piccd of news,, and to 
hazifl’d .a petition. The news is this: my 
young friend here* has found a Miccetias who 
has the good taste so to admire his lucubra- 
tions under the nom de plume of Alphonse de 
Valcour as to volunttjer the expenses for 
starting a new journal, ‘of which (JIustavc 
Rameau is to be editor-in-chief; aiuUl have 
))romised to iissist him as contributor for the 
first two months. I have given lltm notes of 
introduction to certain other feuilletotihtes 
and critics whom he has on his list. Rut all 
put together wo,nld not serve to float the 
journal like a short roman from Madame do 
Grantmesnil. Knowing your intimacy with 
that eminent artist, f venture to back 
Rameau's supplication that you w'ouhl exert 
your influence on his behalf. As to the liono- 
rairen^ she has but to name them.” 

“ Carte UaneheC cried llamcau, eagerly. 

“ You know Kulalie too well, M. Savarin,” 
answered Isaura, wuth a smile half reproach- 
ful, “ to suppose that she is a mercenary in 
letters, and sells her services to the best 
bidder.” 

“ Bah, helle enfant ! ” said Savarin, with his 
gay light laugh, “ Business is business, and 
books as well as razors arc made to sell. Rut, 
of course, a proper prospectus of the journal 
must accora])any your request to write in it. 
Meanwhile llai^eau will explain to you, as he 
has done to me, th.at the journal in question 
is designed for circulation among read(!rs of lea 
hantes rlaxm : it is to be pleasant and airy, 
full of hoti mota and anecdote ; witty, but not 
ill-natured. Politics to be liberal, of course, 
Imt of elegant admixture — champagne anti 
seltzer- water. In fact, however, I suspect 
fliat the politics wdll be a very in<!onsid(*rable 
feature in this organ of tine arts and manners ; 
some amateur .scribbler in the heau monde 
will supply them. For the rest, if my intro- 
ductory letters are successful, iMadame de 
(Jrautmesnil will not he in bad company.” 

“ You will write to Madame de Graiitmcs- 
nil said Uarncau, pleadingly. 

“ Certainly I will, as soon ” 

“As soon as you liave the prospectus, and 
the names* of the collahoratevrftC interrupted 
Uanieau. “ I hope to send you these in a 
v'tgy few days.” 

While Rameau was thus speaking, Savarin 
had seated himself by the taVjle, and bis eye 
mechanically nisting on the open MS. lighted 
by chance upon a sentence — an aphorism — 
embodying a very delicate sentiment in very 
felicitous diction. One of those choice con- 
densiitions of thought, suggesting so much 
more than is said, which are never found in 
mediocre writers, and, rare even in the best, 
come upon us like truths seized by sur- 
prise. 

“ Morhlev. / ” exclaimed Savarin, in the im- 
pulse of genuine admiration, “ but this is 
beautiful! wdiat is more, it is original,” — and 
he read the words aloud. Blushing with 
shame and resentment, Isaura turned and 
hastily placed her hand on the MwS. 

‘•Pardon,” said Savarin, humbly ; “I con- 


fess my sin, but it was so unpremeditated that it 
does not merit a severe penance. Do not look 
at me so reproachfully. We all know that 
young ladies keep commonplace-books in 
w'hich they enter passages that .strike them in 
the works they re.ad. And you have but 
shown an exquisite taste in selecting this 
gem. Do tell me where you found i^, Is it 
somcwheiy in Lamartine ? ” 

“No,” answered Isaura, half inaudibly, and 
wivll an effort to withdraw the paper. Bava- 
rin gently detained her hand, and looking 
earnfistly into her tell-tale face, divined her 
secret. ‘ 

“It is your own, Signorina ! Accept the 
congratulations of a very practised arul some- 
what f.'istidious critic. If the rest of what 
you write resembles this sentence, contribute 
to Rameau’s journal, and I answer for its 
success.” 

Rameau approached half incredulous, half 
envious. 

“My dear child,” resumed Savarin, draw- 
ing away the MS. from 1 sail ra’s coy, reluctant 
clasj), “do permit me to cast a glance over 
these papers. For what I yet know, there 
may be here more promise of fame than even 
you could gain as a singer.” 

The electric chord in Jsaura's heart was 
touched. Who cannot conceive what the 
young writer feels, — especially the young 
woman-writer, — when hearing the first cheery 
note of praise from the lips of a writer of 
established fame ? 

“ Nay, this cannot be worth your reading,” 
said Isaura, faltcringly : “ I have never written 
anything of the kind before, and this is a 
ritldle to me. I know not,” she added, with 
a sweet low laugh, “ why I began, nor how 1 
should end it.” 

“So imicli the better,” said Savarin; and 
he took the MS., wdthdrew to a recess by the 
further window, and seated binisfdf there, 
reading silently anti quickly, but now aiul 
then with a brief pause of reilection. 

Rameau ])laced himself beside Isaura on 
the tlivan, and began talking with her 
earnestly — earnestly, for it was about himself 
and his as[)iring hopes. Isaura, on the other 
hand, more woman-like than author-like, 
ashamed even to seem absorbed in herself and 
/ler liope.8, and with her back turned, in the 
instinct of that shame, against the reader of her 
MS., — Isaura listened and sought to interest 
herself solely in the young fellow-author. 
Seeking to do so she succeeded genuinely, for 
leady sympathy wiis a prevalent character- 
istic of her nature. 

“ Oh,” said Rameau, “ I am at the turning- 
oint of my life. Kver since boyhood 1 have 
ecu haunted with the words of Andr6 
('henier on the morning he was taken to the 
scaffold : * And yet there was something here,’ 
striking his forehead. Yes, i, poor, low- 
born, launching myself headlong in the chase 
of a name ; I, underrated, uncomprehended, 
indebted even for a hearing to the patronage 
of an amiable trifler like Savarin, ranked by 
petty rivals in a grade below themselves, — I 
now see before me, suddenly, abruptly pre- 
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rented, the expand inf; into fame and | 

fortune. Assist me, you 1 ” 

“ But how said Isaura, already forgetting 
her MS. ; and certainly Kameau did not refer 
to thati 

“ How I echoed Rameaii | “ how 1 But do 
you not see — or, at least, do you not conjec- 
ture — this journal of which Savarin speaks 
contains my present and my future ? Present 
independence, OfHining to fortune and renown. 
Ay, — ^and who shall say ? — renown beyond 
that of the mere writer. Beyond the gaudy 
scaffolding of this rickety Empire, a new 
. social edifice unperceived arises ; and in that 


edifice the halls of State shall be given to the 
men who help obscurely to build it — to men 
like me.’*’ Here, drawing her hand into 148 
own, fixing on her the most .imploring' gaxe 
of his dark persuasive eyes, and utterly un- 
conscious- of bathos in his adjuration, he 
added — Plead for me with your whole mind 
and heart ; use your uttermost influence with . 
the illustrious writer, whose p«in can assure 
the fates bf my journal.” 

Here the door suddenly oj)cned, and, follow- 
ing the servant, who announced unintelligibly 
his name, the\e entered Hraliam Vane. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tiik Englishman halted at tlie thresliold. 
Ilia oye, passing rapidly over the figure of 
Savarin reading in the window-niche, rested 
iifjon Rameau and Isaiira seated on the same 
divan, he with her hand clasped in both his 
own, and bending his face towards her so 
closely that a lose tress of her hair seemed to 
touch his forehead. 

The Englishman halted, and no revolution 
which changes the habitudes and forms of 
Slates was ever so sudden as that which passed 
without a word in the depths of his uiieoii- 
joctured heart. The heart has no history 
which philosophers can recognize. An ordi- 
nary political observer, contemplating tlie 
eorulition of a nation, may very safely tell us 
what etfects must follow the causes patent to 
his eyes. But the wisest and most far-seeing 
sag§, looking at a man at one o’clock cannot 
tell us what i^vulsions of his whole being 
may be made ere the clock strike two. 

As Tsaura rose to greet her visitor, Savarin 
came from the window-niche, the MS. in his 
hand. 

“ Son of perfidious Albion,” said Savarin, 
gaily, ‘‘ we feared you bail deserted the 
Frenith alliance. Welcome back to Paris, and 
the cntetite tutrdiale." 

“Would I could stay to enjoy such 
welcome. But I must again (juit Paris.” 

“Soon to return, iCed-ce Paris is an 

irresistible magnet to leaux eaprit^, 
A pro 2 i 08 of heaujs eftpnts^ be sure to leave 
orders with your bookseller, if you have one, 
to enter your name as subscriber to a new 
journal/’ 


“ Certainly, if M. Savarin recommcrnls 
it.” 

“lie recommenils it as a matter of couifc 
he writes in it,” said llamcau. 

“ A sufficient guarantee for its excellence. 
What is the name of the journal ? ” 

“ Xot yet thought of,” answered Savarin. 
“ Babes must be born before they are 
chri.stcnrd ; but it will be instruction enough 
to 3'our bookseller to order the new j(.»urnal to 
be etiited by Gu.stavo Uanieau.” 

Bowing ceremoniously to the editor in 
l)ro.spect, Graham said, half ironically, “ May 
1 hope that in the ilepartrnent of criticism 
you will not be too hard upon poor 
Tasso.’” 

“Never fear; the Signorina, who adores 
Tasso, will take him under her spechil pro- 
tectum,” said Savarin, interrupting Rameau’s 
sullen and embarrassed reply, 

Graham’s brow slightly contracted 
“ Mademoiselle,” ho said, “ is then to bo 
united in the. conduct of this journal with 
M. Gustave Kameau ? ” 

“ No, imleed I ” exclaimed Isaura, some- 
what frightened at the idea. 

“But I hope,” said Savarin, “that the 
Signorina may become a contributor too 
important for an editor to offend by insulting 
her favourites, Tasso included. Kameau aiul 
1 came hither to entreat her inllucnce with 
her intimate and illustrious friend, Madame 
de Grantmesnil, to insure the success of our 
undertaking by Kinctioning the announce- 
ment of lier name as a contributor.” 

“ Upon social questions — such as the laws 
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of marriage ? ” said Graham, with a sarcastic 
smile, which concealed the quiver of his lip 
and the pain in his voice. 

“Nay,” answered Savariii, “oijr -journal 
* ifrjU be too sportive, 1 hope, for matters so 
profound. Wo would mther have JMadaiue 

de Grantmesnil’s aid in some short roman^ 
which will charm the fancy of all and offend 
the opinions of none^ But sinee Lcamc into 
the room, I care less for thQ Signorina’s 
influence with the' great authoress,” and he 
glanced significantly at the MS. 

“How so?” asked (iraham, his eye follow- 
ing the glancQ 

“If the writer of this MS. will conclude 
what she has begun, we shall be independent 
of Madame de 'Grantmesnil.” 

“ Fie I ” cried Jsaura, impulsively, her face 
and neck bathed in bliislie’j — “ fie ! such 
words are a mockery.” 

Graham gazed at her intently, and then 
turned his eyes o?i Savarin. He guessed 
aright the truth. “ Mademoiselle then is an 
author? In the style of her friend Miidame 
de Grantmesnil ? ” 

“ Dah ! ” said Savarin, “ 1 should indeed be 
guilty of mockery if I paid the Signorina so 
false a compliment as to say that in a flivt 
effort slie attained to the style of one of the 
most finished sovereigns of language that has 
ever swayed the literature of France. When 
I say, Miivq us this tale completed, and I 
shall be consoled if the journal docs not gain 
the aitl of Madame de Grantmesnil,’ 1 mean 
that in these pages there is (hat nameless I 
charm of freshness and nos’elty which com- ! 
pensates fir many faults never committed ))y i 
a pra-'.‘t.isod pen like Madame de Grant- ' 
mesnirs. My deir young hid y, go on with 
this story — -linish it. Wlu*n Jiuished, do not 
disdain any saggesticius I may olfer in the 
way of correction. And T will venture to 
predii't to you so brilliant a eanuT as author, 
that you will not regret should you resign 
for that cireer the bravos you could com- 
mand as actress and .singer.” The English- 
man pressed Ids hand con vuhsively to his 
heart, as if smitten by a siuhlen spasm. But 
as his eyes rested on Isaura’s face, which had 
become ra<li'iiit witli the cnlhusiastie delight 
of genius when tlie pith it would select opens 
before it as if by a Hash from heaven, what- 
ever of jealous irritation, whatever of selfish 
pain he might before have felt, was gone, 
merged iu a sentiment of unutterable .sadness 
and compassion. Practical naan as lie was, 
he knew so well all the dangers, all (he 
snares, all the sorrows, all the scandals 
menacing name and fame, that in tlie world 
of Paris must beset the fatberless girl who, 
not loss in :iuthor.ship than on the stage, 
leaves the safeguard of private life for ever 
behind her, — who becomes a prey to the 
tongues of the public. At Paris, how slender 
is the line that divides the authonss from 
the BoliPmienne I He sank into his chair 
silently, and passed his haml over hi.s eyes, as 
if to shut out a vision of the future. 

Isaurain her^excitement did not notice the 
effect oh her English visitor. She con ) I not 


have divined such an effect as poSsSible. On 
the contrary, even subordinate to her joy at 
the thought that she had not mistaken the 
instincts which led her to a nobler vocation 
than that of the singer, that the cage-bar was 
opened, and space bathed in sunshine was 
inviting the new-felt wings, — subordinate 
even to that joy was a joy moi’e wholly, more 
simply woman’s. “ If,” thought s5ie in thi.s 
joy, “if tlii.s be true, my proud ambition is . 
realized; all disparities of wealth and for-, ' 
tune are annulled between me and him to 
whom I would bring no shame of mhaU 
liaAeef' l^oor dreamer, poor child 1 , 

“You will let me sec what you have 
written,” said Uameau, somewhat imperi- 
ously, in the sharp voice habitual to him, 
and which pierced Graham’s ear like ' 
splinter of glass. 

“ No — not now ; when finished.” 

“ You ivfll finish it ! ” 

“ Oh yes ; bow can I lielp it after such en- 
couragement ?” yiic held out her hand to 
Savarin, who kissed it gallantly; then her 
eyes intuitively sought Graham’s. By that 
lime he had recovered his self-possession : 
he met lier look tranquilly and with a 
smile ; luit the smile chilled her — she knew 
not why. 

The e*onvcr.satioii then passed upon books # 
and authors of the day, and was chiefly sup- 
ported by the satirical pleasantries of Savarin, 
who was in high good s))irits. 

Graham, who, as we know, had conic with 
the liof )0 of seeing Isaura alone, and with 
the intention of uttering words wliich, 
however guarded, might yet in absence serve 
as links’ of union, now no longer coveted that 
interview, no longer inoditalcd those words. 
He soon ro.se to dejiart. 

“Will you dine with me to-morrow?” 
askeil Savarin. “ Perhaps I may induce the 
Signorina and Rameau to offer you the temp- 
tation of meeting them.” 

“ Py to-raoiTow I shall bo lc;iguos away.” 

Isaura's heart sank. Thi.s time the MS. 
was fairly forgotten. 

“ You never s.aid you was going so soon,” 
cried Savarin. “When do you come back, 
vile deserter ? ” 

“ 1 cannot even guess. Monsciiir Rameau, 
count me among your subscribers. Aladem- 
oiselle, my best regards to fcifjgnora Yeimsta. 
When 1 .SCO you again, no doubt you will have 
become famous.” 

Isaura here could not control herself. She 
rose impulsively, and approached him, holding 
out her hand, and attempting a smile. 

“ But not famous in the way that you 
warned me from,” she said, in whispered 
tones. “ You arc friends with me still ? ” It 
was like the piteous wail of a child seeking to 
make it up with one who wants to quarrel, 
the child know.s not why. 

Graham wa.s moved, but what could he say ? 
C!ouM ho have the right to warn her from thi.«i 
■profession al.so ; fi»rl»id.all desires, all roads of 
fame to this brilliiint aspirant? Even a de- 
clared and accepLcd lover might well have 
deemed that tliat would be to ask too much. 
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He replied, “ Yes, always a friend, if you could 
ever need one.** Her hand slid from his, and 
ri)e turned away, wounded to the quick. 

“Have you your cou]^6 at the door?” 
asked Savarin. 

“ Simply Ajiacre'* 


“ And*' are Jrou goingp back at once to 
Paris ? **' 

“Yeg” 

“ Will yoii kindly drop me in the Kuc de 
Ilivoli-?’*/ 

“ Ohatm'cd to be of use.” 


CHAPTER Kl. 


As the fiacre bore lo T’aris Savarin and 
Orabara, the IVirinei* said, “ 1 cannot conceive 
what rich simpleton could entertain so hijrh 
an opinion of Gustave Rameau as to select a 
mail so young, and of reputation, though 
promising, so undecided, for an enterprise 
which requires such a degree of tHc,t and 
iudginent as the conduct of a new journal : 
and a journal, too, which is to address it<clf 
to the heau monde. However, it is not forme 
to criticise a solcctioii which brings a god-sciid 
to myself.” 

To yourself ? You jest : you have a 
journal of your own. It can hiily be through 
an excess of good-nature that you lend your 
name and pen to the service of M. Gustave 
Rameau.” 

“ My good -nature does not go to that ex- 
tent. It is Riumcau who confers a service 
upon me. Poite ! vion rhrr, we French 
authors have not the rents of you rich English 
milords. And though I am the most econo- 
mical of our tribe, yet that journal of mine 
has failed me of late ; and this morning 1 did 
nol. exactly see how I was to repay a sum 1 
had been obliged to borrow of a money-lender 
— foT* I am too proud to borrow of friends, 
and too sagacious to borrow of publishers — 
wh«n in walks rker petit Gustave with an 
offer for a few trifles toward starling this 
new-born journal, which makes a new man of 
me. Now I am in the undertaking, my amour 
propre and my reputation are concerned in 
its success ; and 1 shall take care that col la- 
borateurs of whose company I am not ashamed 
are in the same boat. But that charming 
girl, Isaura 1 What an enigma the gift of the 
pen is 1 No one can ever guess who has it. 
until tried.” 

“ The young lady’s MS., then, really merits 
the praise you bestowed on it .* ” 

“ Much more praise, though a great deal of 
blame, which I did not bestow. For in a 
first work faults insure success as much as 
beauties. Anything better than tame correct- 


ness. Ves, her first work, to judge by what 
is vrritten, must make a hit — a great hit. 
And that will decide her career — a singer, an 
actress may ndire, often does when she 
marries an aullior. But once an author 
always an author.” 

“Ah! is it so? If you liad a beloved 
daughter, Savarin. would you I'^icourage her 
to bn an author ? ” 

“ Frankly, no — principally because in tlial 
case the chances are that she would marry an 
author ; and French authors, .at least in the 
imaginative school, make very un comfort aide 
husbands.” 

‘•All! you Miiuk the Signori iia will marry 
o’lc of those un comfortable husbands — M. 
Rameau. pcrJj.aps ? ” 

“Rameau! Ihuil uotliirig more likely. 
That beautiful f;u-(! of his has its fiihcination. 
And to tell you the ti uth, my wife, who is a 
striking illustr.ation of the truth that wh.at 
woman wills heaven ’vills, is bent upon that 
improvement in Gustave’s moral life wdiich 
she rhinksa union with Madenjoi.'ielle Cicogna 
would achieve. At all events, the fair Italian 
would have in Rameau a husband who w'ould 
not suffer her to bury her talents under a 
bushel. If she succeeds as a w’riter (by 
succeeding I mean making money), he w’ill 
See that her ink-bottle is never empty ; ami 
if she don’t succeed as a writer, he will take 
care that the world shall gain an .actress or .a 
singer. J''or Gustave llarueau h.as a great 
taste for luxur}" and show ; and whatever his 
wife can make, I wilj venture to say that he 
will manage to spend.” 

“ I thought you had an esteem and regard 
lor Maderaoiseile Cicogna. It is Madame 
your wife, I suppose, who has a grudge against 
her.” 

“ On the contrary, my wife idolizes her.” 

“ Savages sacrifice to their Idols the t^gs 
they deem of value. Civilized ParisUns 
sacrifice their idols themselves, — and tib a 
thing that is worthless.” 
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** Bameau is not worthless ; he has beauty, 
and youth, and talent. My 'wife thinks 
more highly of him than I do ; but I must 
respect a man who has found admirers so 
sincere- as to set. him up in a journal, and give 
him caate blanche for terms to contributors. 
1 know of no man in Paris more valuable to 
me. His worth to me this morning is 30,C)00 
francs. I own I do not think him likely to 
be a very safe husband ; bufc tljeR French 
female authors and artists seldom take any 
husbands except upon short leases. There 
are no vulgar connubial prejudices in the 
pure atmosphere of art. Women of genius, 
like Madame do Grantmesnil, and perhaps like 
our charming young friend, resomljlc canary- 
birds — to sing yieir best you must separate 
them from their mates.” 

The Knglishman suppressed a groan, and 
turned the conversation. 

When he had set down his lively 
companion, Vane dismissed his Jiacre, and 
walked to his lodgings musingly. 

“No,” he said, inly; “ I must wrench my- 
self from the very memory of that haunting 
face, — the friend and pupil of Madame de 
Grantmesnil, the associate of Gustave 
Rameau, the rival of Julie Caumartin, the 
aspirant to that pure atmosphere of art in 


which there are no vulgar connubial preju- 
dices I Could I — whether I be rich or poor 
—see in her the ideal of an English wife.’ 
As it is— as it is — ^with this mystery which 
oppresses me, which, till solved, leaves my 
whole career insoluble — as it is, how fortu rmte 
that 1 did not find her alone-^id not utter 
the words that would fain have leapt from 
my heart— did not say, ‘ I may n^ be the 
rich m«i* 1 seem, but in that case I shall be 
yet more ambitious, because struggle and 
labour are the sinews of ambition I Should 
I be rich, will you adorn my station ? should 
I be poor, will you enrich poverty with your 
smile ? And can you, in either case, forego 
—really, painlessly forego, as you led me to 
hope — the pride in your own art?* Mjr 
ambition were killed did I marry an actress* 
a singer. Better that than the hungerer 
after excitements which are never allayed, 
the struggler in a career which admits of no 
retirement— the woman to whom marriage is 
no goal— who remains to the last the property 
of the public, and glories to dwell in a house 
of glass into which every l)ystandcr has a right 
to peer. Is this the ideal of an English- 
man’s wife and home 1 No, no 1 — woe ip me, 
no!” 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAPTER I, 


A FEW weeks after the date of tlic prece- 
ding chapter, a gay party of men were 
assembled at supper in one. of the private 
salons of the Matson JJoree. The supper was 
given by Fi*ederic Lemercier, and the guests 
were, though in various ways, move or less 
<listinguished. Rank and fashion were not 
unworthily represented by Alain de Rochc- 
briant and Enguerrand de Vandemar, by 
whose supremacy as “ lion ” Frederic still felt 
rather humbled, though Alain had contrived 
to bring them familiarly together. Art, 
Literature, andithe Bourse had also their repre- 
sentatives, — in Henri Bernar<l, a rising young 
portrait-painter, whom the Emperor honouretl 
with his patronage ; the \"icomto de Br(*z(S, 
and M. Savarin, Science was not altogether 
forgotten, but contributed its agreeable dele- 
gate in the person of the eminent physician 
to whom we have been before intvoduced — 
Dr. Bacourt. Doctors in Paris arc not so 
serious as they mostly are in London ; and 
Bacourt, a pleasant philosoplicr of the school 
of Aristippus, was no unfrequent or ungenial 
guest at any banquet in which the Graces 
relaxed their zones. Mjirtial glory was also 
represented at that social gathering by a 
warrior, bronzed and decorated, lately arrived 
from Algiers, on which arid soil he had 
achiovedimany laurels and the rank of Colonel. 
Finance contributed Duplcssis. Well it 
might ; for Duplcssis had just assisted the 
Isost to a splendid roup at the Bourse. 

‘'Ah, cJber M. Savarin,” says Enguerrand 
dCj Vandemar, whose patrician blooil is so 
pure from revolutionary taint that he is 
always instinctively polite, “ what a master- 
piece in its W!iy is that little paper of yours 
in the‘/Sc’rt« upon the coimcction 

between the national character and the 
national diet — so gofiuincly witty ! for wit is 
but truth made amusing.” 

“ You flatter me,” replied Savarin, 
modestly ; “ but 1 own I do think there is a 
smattering of ])hilosophy in tliat trifle. T*er- 
hap?, however, the chai’Actcr of a people 
depends more on its drinks than its food. The 
wines of Italy — ^hcady. ’rritrblc, ruinous to 
the digestion — contribute to the character 
which belongs to active brains and disoiMcred 
livers. The Italians conceive great plans, 
J)ut they cannot digest them. The English 


common people drink beer, and the bccrish 
character is stolid, rude, hut stubborn and 
enduring. The English miildle class imbibe 
port and sherry ; and with these strong pota- 
tions tlieir ideas Injcome obfuscated. Their 
character has no liveliness ; amusement is 
not one of their wants ; they sit at home 
after tlinner and doze away the fumes of their 
beverage in the dulness of domesticity. If 
the English aristocracy are more vivacious 
and cosmopolitan, it is thanks to the wines of 
France, which it is the mode with them to 
prefer; but still, like all plagiarists, they 
are imitators, not inventors — they borrow 
our wines and copy our iiianners. The 
Germans ” , 

“ InsoJciit barbarians 1 ” growled the 
French Colonel, twirling his moustache; 
“ if the Emperor W’crc not in his dotage, 
their Sadowa would ere this have cost them 
their Rhine.” 

“TJie Germans,” resumed Savarin, unheed- 
ing the interruption, “drink acrid wines, 
varied witli beer, to which last their common- 
alty owes a fiuasi resmnblance in stupidity 
and endurance to the lOnglish masses. Acrid 
wines rot the teeth: Germans arc aftlicted 
with toothache from infancy. All people 
subject to toothache are sentimental, Goethe 
was a martyr to toothache. Werter w’as 
wTitten in one of those paroxysms which pre- 
dispose genius to suicide. But the German 
character is not all toothache ; beer and 
tobacco step in to the relief of Rhenish 
acridities, blend phiKsophy w’itli sentiment, 
and give that patience in detail which dis- 
tinguishes their professors and their generals. 
Be.sidcs, the German wines in themselves have 
other qiiiilitics than that of aeridit3\ Taken 
w’ith sour kroiit and stewed prunes, they pro- 
duce fumes of self-conceit. A German has 
little of French vanity ; he has German self- 
esteem. lie extends the esteem of self to 
those around him ; his home, his village, liis 
city, his country — all belong to him. Jt is 
a duty he ow’cs to himself to defend them. Give 
him his pipe and his sabre— and H. Ic Colonel, 
believe me, you will never take the Rhine 
from him.” 

“ r-r-r,” cried the Colonel ; “ but we have 
had the Rhine.” 

** We did not keep it. And I should not 
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say .1 had a franc-piece if I borrowed it 
from your purse and had to give it back the 
next day.” 

Hero there arose a very general hubbub of 
voices, all raised against M. . Savarin. 
Enguerrand, like a man of good hastened 
to change the coiiveftation. 

Let us leave these poor wretches to their 
sour wines and toothaches. • We ,dri^ikers of 
the champagne, all our own, have only pity 
for the rest of the human race. This new 
Jouri\al ^Le Sens Commune has a strange 
title, M. Savarin.” 

“ Yes ; * Le Sens Commun * is not common 
in Paris, where we all have too much genius 
for a thing so vulgar.” 

“ Pray,” said the young painter, “ tell me 
what you mean by the title — Le Sens Com- 
mun,' It is mysterious.” 

“ True,” said Savarin ; “ it may mean the 
Sensus communis of the Latins, or the Good 
Sense of the English. The Latin phrase 
signities the sense of the common interest; 
the English phrase, the sense which persons of 
understanding have in common. 1 suppose 
the inventor of our title meant the latter sig- 
nilicatioa” 

“And who was the inventor?” asked 
Bacourt. 

“ That is a secret which I do not know 
myself,” answered Savarin. 

“ I guess,” said Enguerrand, “ that it must 
he the same p€tson who WTites the political 
leaders. They gre most remarkable j for they 
are so unlike the articles in other journals, 
whether those journals bo the best or the 
worst. For my own part, I trouble my head 
very little about politics, and shrug my 
shoulders at essays which reduce the govern- 
ment of hesh and blood into mathematical 
problems. But these articles seem to be 
written by a man of the world, and, as a man 
of the world myself, I read them.” 

“ But,” said the Vicomte de Brez6, who 
piqued himself on the polish of his style, 
“ they are certainly not the composition of any 
eminent writer. No eloquence, no sentiment ; 
though I ought not to speak disparagingly of 
a fellow-contributor.” 

“ All that may be very true,” said Savarin, 
“ but M. Enguerrand is right. The papers are 
evidently the work of a man of the world, and 
it is for that reason that they have startled the 
public, and established the success of ^ Le 
Sens Cowvnin* But wait a week or two 
longer. Messieurs, and then tell me what you 
think of a new roman by a new writer, which 
we shall announce i n our impression to-morrow. 
I shall be disappointed, indeed, if that does 
not charm you. No lack of eloquence and 
sentiment there.” 

“ I am rather tired of eloquence and senti- 
ment,” said Enguerrand. “ Your editor, 
Gustave Bameau, sickens me of them with 
his * Starlit Meditations in the Streets of 
Paris,* morbid imitations of Heine's enig- 
matical ‘Evening Songs.’ Your Journal 
would be perfect if you could suppress the 
editor.” 

“ Suppress Gustave Bameau 1 ” cried Ber- 


nard, the painter ; “ I adore his poems, full of 
heart for poor suffering humanity.” 

“ Suffering humanity so far as it is packed 
up in ^himself,” said the physician, dryly, 
“and a great deal of the suffering is bile. 
But d promos of your new journal, Savarin, 
there is a paragraph in it to-day which excites 
my curiosity. It says that the Vicomte.de 
Maulcbn has arrived in Paris, afteif many 
years of foreign travel ; and then referring 
modestly enough to the reputation for talent 
w'hich he had acquired in early youth, proceeds 
to indulge in a prophecy of the future politi- 
cal career of a man who, if he have a grain 
of sens commun^ must think that the less saiS 
about him the better. 1 remember him well ; 
a terrible viauvais svjet^ but superbly hand- « 
some. There was a shocking story about the 
jewels of a foreign duchess, which obliged 
him to leave Paris.” 

“ But,” said Savarin, “ the paragraph you 
refer to hints that that story is a groundless 
calumny, .and that the true reason for De 
Mauliion’s voluntary self-exile was a very 
common one among young Parisians — ^he had 
lavished away his fortune. He returns, when, 
either by heritage or his own exertions, he had 
secured elsewhere a competence.” 

“ Nevertheless I cannot think that society 
will receive him,*' said Bacourt. “ When he 
left Paris, there was one joyous sigh of relief 
among all men who wished to avoid duels, 
and keep their wives out of temptation. 
Society may welcome back a lost sheep, but 
not a re-invigorated wolf.” 

“I beg your pardon, c7wr,” said En- 
guerrand ; “ society has already op^ened its 
told to this poor ill-treated wolf. Two day,8 
ago liouvier summoned to his house the sur- 
viving relations or connections of De Manld^on 
— among whom are the Marquis de Roche- 
briant, the Counts de Passy, De Beauvilliers, 
De Chavigny, my father, and of course his 
two sons — and submitted to us the proofs 
which completely clear the Vicomte de Mau- 
leon of even a suspicion of fraud or dishonour 
in the affair of tlie jewels. The proofs in- 
clude the written attestation of the Duke him 
self, and letters from that nobleman after De 
Mauleon’s disappearance from Paris, express- 
ive of great esteem, and, indeed, of great ad- 
miration, for the Vicomte's sense of honour 
and generosity of character. The result .of 
this family council was, tliat w6 all went in a 
body to call on De Mauleon. And he dined 
with my father that same day. You know 
enough of the Count de Vandemar, and, I may 
add, of my mother, to be sure that they are 
both, in their several ways, too regardful of 
social conventions to lend their countenance 
even to a relation without well weighing 
the pros and cons. And as for Baoul, Bayard 
himself could not be a greater stickler on 
the point of honour.” 

This declaration was followed by a silence 
that had the character of stupor. 

At last Duplessis said, “But what has 
Louvier to do in this galere ? Louvicr is no 
relation of that well-born vaurien; why 
should he summon your family council ? ” 
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** Louvier excused his interference on the 
ground of early and intimate friendship with 
pe MauJcon, who, he said, came to consult 
him on arriving at Paris, and who felt too 
proud or too timid to acidress relations with 
whom he had long dropped all intercourse. 
An intermediary was ret^uircd, and Louvier 
volunteered to take that part on himself ; 
nothing^morc natural, nor more simple. By 
the way, Alain, you dine with Louvier to- 
jiiorrow, do you not / — ^a dinner in honour of 
our rehabilitated kinsman. I and liaoul 
go.” 

“ Yes, I shall be cliarmed to meet again a 
nfiin who, whatever might ho his crro»s in 
youth, on which,” added Alain, slightly 
^colouring, “it certainly docs not become me 
to be severe, must have suffered the most 
poignant anguish a man of Ijonour can 
undergo — viz., honour suspected ; and who 
now, whether by years or sorrow, is so 
changed th.at T cannot recognize ;i likcnes.s to 
the character I have just licard given to him 
as viftitcaix sujet and cat/rii'ti." 

“ Bravo 1” cried Kngiierrand ; “all honour 
to courage — and at Paris it rcrpiires great 
courage to defend the absent.” 

“ Nay,” answered Alain in a low voice. 
“The gentUhommi' who will not defend 
another gcntilhoiniif^ tradiictxl, wouhl, a.s a 
soldier, betray a citadel and desert a Hag.” 

“ You say JNF. de Mauleoii is changed,’* ^a^d i 
De Breze ; “yes, he must be growing old. No i 
trace left of his good looks / ” 

“Pardon mo,” said Enguerrand, “he is I 
hieii conserve, and has still a very hand.some 1 
head and an imposing pre.scnoe. But on«.‘ , 
cannot help doubting whether he, doservo<l 
rtie formidable reputation he acquired iu 
youth ; his manner is so singularly mild aiul 
gentle, his conversation so wiiiningly modest, 
so voiti of pretence, and his mode of life is as 
simple as that of a Spanish hidalgo.” 

“ ile does not, then, alfe< l the, /vJ/c of 
Monte Christo,” said J)nplc>sis, ’‘and buy 
himself into notice like that hero of 
romance ! ” 

“ Certainly not : ho sayu very frankly th.at 
he has but a very Bmall income, but more 
than enough for his wants — richer than in 
his youth ; for he has learned content. We 
may dismiss the hint in ‘ Ir Sens Cowmun' 
a^out his future political career ; at least he 
evinces no su«h ambition.” 
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“JIow could he as a Legitimist ” said 
Alain, bitterly. “What department would 
elect him ! ” 

“But is ho a Legitimist /”. asked De 
Br*‘zc. • 

“I take it for granted that he must be 
that,” answered Alain, liaughtilv, “ for he is a 
De ^fauh'on.” 

His father w.is as good a De Mauh’oii as 
himself,^ f q)resiime,” rejoined De Breze^, 
dryly ; “aud ho L*ii]r)yod a place at (he Court 
of Louis IMiilippe, which a liCgitimisl could 
scarcely accq')t. yi<*tor tlid not., I fancy, 
trouble his head about politics at all, at the 
time I remember liim : but* to judge by his 
chief associates, aiul the notice he received 
from (he Princes of the jhjns(M»f Orleans, f 
should guess thsit he had iio predilections in 
favour of Henri V.” 

“ I .should regret to tliink so,” said Alain, 
yet more hanglitily, “ since the He MauU-ons 
acknowledge the head of their liouse in the 
re pre.se n tat ive of the lh)chehriants." 

“At all events,” said Huplcssis, “ M. de 
Maulcon at)pcars to be a philosoplier of rare 
stamp. A Pnrisinn who lias known riches 
and is contented to be poor, is a phenomenon 
I shoiihl like to study.” 

“ You have that chane-e to-morrow evening, 
M. Duplosis .Slid Enguerrand. 

“What I at M. Louvier’s dinner ? Nay, I 
have no other acquaintance with M. Louvier 
than that of tht; Bourse, atid^tlie acquaint- 
ance is not coidial.” 

1 did not mean at ^1. Ixaivier’a dinner, 
but at the Duebesse de 'rarascon’s ball. You, 
aso’.K' of her special favourites, will doubtless 
honour her reunion,,'^ 

“ Yes ; I have pvoniiscil my daughter to go 
to the ball. But the Huclie.sse i.s Imperialist. 
M. dc Maulcon seems to be either a Legiti- 
mist, according to ill. le Maripiis, or an 
Orlcani'-t, acc(»rding to cuir frieml De Pavzo.” 

“What of that/ t'au there be a more 
loyal Bouvbonite than Ho Kocliebriant / and 
hr goo to the ball, ft is given out of the 
se,ason. in celehratio^i of a f.amily marriage. 
And the Huchc.sso do Ta racoon is connected 
with Alain, and therefore with IV .Maulcon, 
though but distantly.” 

“ Ah ! cxcAisc my ignorance rif genealogy.’’ 

“ As if tVie geneaiegy of noble names were 
not the history of France,” muttered Alain, 
indignantly. 
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Yes, the ^on» (\mminiy' was a success : 
it had made a’ sensation at start the 
sensation was on the increase. It is ditUcuIt 
for an ’Enj^lishmaii to comprehend the full 
influence of a successful journal at Paris; 
the station — political, literary, social — which it 
confers on the contributors who effect the 
success. Lebeau had shown much more 
sagacity in selecting Gustave Rameau for the 
nominal editor than Savarin supposed or my 
reader might detect. In the first place, 
Gustave himself, with all his defects of in- 
formation and solidity of intellect, was not 
without real genius : and a sort of genius 
that when kept in iTstr.iint, and its held con- 
fined to sentiment or s.ircasm, was in uni.son 
with the temper of the day : in the second 
place, it was only through Gustave that 
Lebeau could have got at Savarin ; and the 
names which'- that brilliant w'riter had 
secured at the outset would have sufliced to 
draw attention to the earliest numbers of the 
“iSVw,v Covnmni^'' dospit(? a lith; wliich did 
not seem alluring. Rut tluse names alone 
could not have, aulticed to circulate the new 
jotirnal to the extent it had already reached. 
This was due to the curiosity excited by 
leading articles of a style new to the Parisian 
public, and of w-hich the authorship delied 
<*onjccture. They were signed Pierre Pirmin 
— suppose<l to be a noni tie itUunv, a.s that 
name was utterly uiiknowui in the world of 
letters. They affected the tone of an im- 
partial observer ; they neither espoused nor 
attacked any particular party ; they laid 
down no abstract doctrines of government. 
But somehow or other, in language terse yet 
familiar, Bometime.s carelc^s yet never vulgar, 
they expressvid a prevailing sentiment of un- | 
easy discontent, a foreboding of .some destined j 
change in things e.stablivhed, without defining ; 



evil. In his criticisms upon individuals, the 
writer was guarded and nioderate — the | 
keenest-eyed censor of the press could not 
have found a pretest for interference with ’ 
expression of opinions so polite. Of the ' 
Emperor these articles spoke little, but that 
little was not disrespectful ; yet, d.ay aper 
day, the articl'-*s contrih Ued to sap the 
Empire. All malcontents of every shade 
comprehended, as by a secret of freemasonry. ' 
that in this journal they h.ir| an ally. Against 
religion not a word was uttered, yet the 
enemies of religion bought that journal ; j 
Btill, the friends of religion bought it too, for i 


those articles treated with irony the i)h;l- 
osophers on paper who thought that their 
contradictory crotchets could fuse tlicmselvc’s 
into any single Ttopia. or that any social * 
e<liflce, hurriedly run up by a crazy few, 
could become a permanent habitation for 
the turbulent many, without the clamps of a 
creed. 

The tone of these articles always corres- 
ixmded with the title of the journal — 

It was to common-sense that it 
appealcil — appealed in tlu* utterance of a 
man who di.■^da^n(^d the subtle theories, the 
vehement deelamation, the ercdulous beliel's, 
or the inflated bomlAist, wbieli const itutf* so 
large a poition of the Parisian press, 'riie 
articles rather r(‘seinbled c.ertain organs of 
the English press, which profess to be 
blinded by no enthusiasm for anybody or 
anything, whicli lind their sale in that sym- 
pathy with ill-nature to which Iluet ascribes 
the popularity of Tacitus, and, always ipiictly 
undermining institutions with a covert sneer, 
never pretend to a spirit of imagination so at 
variaiutc with common-sense as a con jecture, 
how the institutions shouhl be rebuilt or 
replaced. 

Well, somehow or other the journal, as I 
wji.s .s.'iying, hit the taste of the Parisian 
public. It intimated, with the easy grace of 
an unpremeditated agreeable talker, that 
Krcncli society in .all its classes \va.s rotten, 
and each class was willing to believe that all 
the otheis were rotten, and agreed that unless 
the others were reformed, there was some- 
thing very unsouml in itself. 

The bail at the Duchesse de Tarascon's was 
a brilliant event. The summer was far 
advanced; many of the Parisian holidny- 
makers had returned to the capital, but the 
se.ason had not commenced, and a ball at that 
time of year was a very unwonted event. 
Rut there was a special occasion for this/c^^? 
— a marriage between a niece of the Duchesse 
.and the son of a great oflleial in high favour 
at the Imperial Court. 

The dinner at Louvier s broke up early, 
and the mu. sic f«»r the tsecond waltz was 
sounding when Enguerrand, Alain, and the 
Vicomte de Mauicon ascended the stairs. 
Raoul did not accompany them ; he wenr. 
very rarely to any bails — nevei’ to one given 
by an Imperialist, however nearly related to 
him the Imperialist might bo. But, in the 
sweet indulgence of his good nature, he had 
no blame ior tho.se who ilid go — not for 
Enguerrand, still less, of counan for Alain, 
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■ Something, too, might well here be said as 
to his feeling, towards Victor de Maul(5oii. 
He had joined in the family acciuiltal of that 
kinsma/i as to the grave charge of the jewels; 
the proofs of innocence tJieitJon secined to 
him unequi vocal and decisi ve, therefore he had 
called on the Vicomte and acquiesced in all 
formal civilities shown to him. But, such 
acts of justice to a fellow-y^-wf and a 

kinsman duly performed, he desired to see as 
little as possible of the Vicomte de Mauldoii. 
lie reasoned thus: “Of every charge which 
society made against this man he is guiltless, 
iilut of all the claims to admiration which 
society accorded to him, before it erroneously 
condemned, there are none which made me 
covet his friendship, or sufliccto dispel doubts 
as to what he may be when society once more 
receives him. And the man is so catjtivating 
that I should dreatl his iulluence over mytclf 
did I see much of him.” 

llaoul kept his reasonings to himself, for 
he had that sort of charity which indis])oses 
an amiable innn to be severe on li^'gone 
offences. In the e.\cs of hhiguerraiKl ami 
Alain, and such young volaries of the mode 
as they could inlluenec, Vielor <le Mauh'on 
assumcil almost heroic pro{)ortions. in the 
alTair which had inflicted on him a cjiliimny 
so obvious, it was clear that he had acted with 
chivalrous delicacy of honour. And the tur- 
bulenee and recklessness of liis earlier years, 
rtMleerned as they were, in the traditions of 
his contemporaries, by courage and gtmerosity, 
w(?re not otfences to which young Frenchmen 
are inclined to be harsh. All (picstion as to 
the mode in which his life might have been 
•j)asse<l during his long absence froin the capi- 
tal, was merged in the respect due to theonJy 
facts known, and these were clearly proved in 
h'vA pVeceft ^u^tiJleath'CR. Isf, That he had 
served under another name in the ranks of 
the array in Algiers ; had dist i?iguished him- 
self there for signal vaUnir,and received, with 
promotion, the decoration of the cross. His 
real name was known only to his colonel, and 
on quitting the service, the colonel placcil in 
his hands a letter of warm eulogy on his con- 
duct, and identifying him as Victor de Mau- 
leon. 2ndly, That in California he had saved 
a wealthy family from midnight murilev, 
lighting single-l'.anded against and over- 
nfastering tlv’eo ruffians, and declining all 
other reward from those he had preserved 
than a written attestation of their gratitude. 
In all countries, valour ranks high in the list 
of virtues; in no oounlry docs it so ab-olvc 
from vices as it does in France. 

But as yet Victor de Maiilcon’s vindication 
was only known by a few, and those belonging 
to the gayer circles of life. How he might be 
judged by the sober middle class, which con- 
stitutes the most important section of public 
opinion to a candidate for political trust* and 
distinctions, was another question. 

The Duchesse stoed at the door to receive 
her visitors. Duplessis was seated near the 
entrance, by the side of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Imperial Oovernmeiit, with whom 
he ^Yas carrying on a whispered conversation. 


The eye of the financier, however, turned to- 
wards the doorway as Alain and Knguerrand 
entered, and passing over their familiar faces, 
fixed itself attentively on that of a much older 
man whom Knguerrand was jiresfenting to the 
Huchesse, and in whom Dupieesis rightly di- 
vined the Vicomte de Man Icon. Certainly if 
no one could have recognized M. Lebean in 
the stately personage who had visited Louvier, 
still less could one who had heard of the wild 
feats of the roi den vireurn in his youth recon- 
cile belief in such tabs with the quiet mod- 
esty of mien which distinguished the cavalier 
now replying, with bended head and subdued 
accent*, to the courteous welcome of the 
brilliant hostess. But for such difference in 
attributes between the past and the present 
De Mauleon, Duplessis had been prepared by 
the conversation at the Maim/i JJoree. And 
now, as the Vicomte, yielding his place by 
the Duchesse to some new-comer, glided on, 
and, leaning against a column, contemplated 
the gay scene before him with that expression 
of countenance, half-sarcastic, half-mournful, 
witli which men regard, after long rstrangc- 
nient., the scenes of departed joys, Duplessis 
felt that no change in tliat m,'in iiad impaired 
the force of ehavaeter which had made him 
the hero of reckless coevals. Though wearing 
no beard, not even a moustache, there w'as 
something emphatically masculine in the con- 
tour of tlje close- shaven chq^'k and resolute 
jaw', in a forehead broad at the temples, and 
protuberant in those organs over the eyebrows 
which arc said to be significant of quick per- 
ceptions and ready action ; in the lips, when 
in re}»ose compressed, perhaps somewhat stern 
in their expression, but pliant and mobile 
when speaking, and wonderfully fascinating 
when they smiled. Altogether, about this 
Victor de ^lauh'ou there was a nameless dis- 
tinction, apart from that of conventional ele- 
gance. Voii would have said, “ That is a man 
of some marked iudiviiluality, an eminence of 
some kind in liimself.” You would not be 
surprised to heartlmthe was a ])arty -leader, a 
skilled diplomatist, a liaiing soldier, an ad- 
venturous traveller ; but you would not 
guess him to be a student, an author, an 
artist. 

While Duplessis thus observed the Vicomte 
de Mauleon, all the while i^eemiug to lend an 
attentive ear to the \\hifcpereil voice of the 
Minister by his side, Alain passed on into the 
ball-room. He was fresh enough to feel tlie 
exhilaration of the dance. Enguerrand (who 
had survived that excitement, and who hab- 
itually deserted any assembly at an earlyhour 
for the cigar and \k'hist of his club) had made 
his way to De Mauleon, and tlieie stationed 
himself. The lion of one generat ion has always 
a mixed feeling of curiosity and respect for 
the lion «£ a generation before him, and 
the young Vandemar had conceived 
a strong and almost an afifcctionate interest 
in this di>crowned king of that realm in 
fashion which, once lost, is never to be le- 
gitined ; for it is only Youth that can 
hold itss'*eptre and command ils subjects. 

•• tn tliisciowd, Vicomte,” said Enguerrand, 
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*Hhere must be many oiii aLquain-tanccs of 
yoursi” 

“ Perhaps so, but as yet I have only seen 
new faces.” 

As he thus spoke, a middle-aged man, 
decorated with tlie grand cross of the Legion 
and half-a-dozen foreign orrlers, lending his 
arm to a lady of the same age radiant in 
diamonds, passed by towards the ball room, 
and in some sudden swerve gf his person, 
occasioned by a pause of his companion to 
adjust her train, he accidentally brushed 
against Do IWauleon, whom he had not before 
noticed. Turning round to apologize for his 
awkwardness, he encountered the full gaze of 
the Vicomte, started, changed countenance, 
and hurried on his companion. 

” Lo you ^lot recognize his excellency ? ” 
said Engu-errand, smiling. “ His cannot be a 
new face to you.” 

“ Is it the Baron do Lacy ? ” asked De 
Mauleon. 

“The Baron de Lacy, now Count d’Epinay, 

ambassador at the Court of , and, it 

report speak true, likely soon to exchange 
that place for the liorti'-ft uHle of Minister.” 

“He has got on in life since I saw him 
last, the little Baron. Ho was then my 
devoted imitator, and I was not proud of the 
imitation.” 

“ He has got on by always clinging to the 
skirts of some o,ne stronger than himself — to 
yours, I dare say, wlien being a 
despite his usurped title of Baron, he aspirc<l 
to the ctitrer into clubs and snlovs. The 
nitveo thus obtained, the rest followecl 
easily : he became a mill iomiaim through a 
wife’s (Int^ arid an ambassador through the 
wdfe’s lover, who is a power in the state.” 

“But he must have substauc'c in himself. 
Empty bags cannot be made to stand up- 
right. Ah ! unless 1 mistake, 1 see some one 
I knew better. Yon pale, thin man, also with 
the grand cross, — surely that is .\lfred 
Hcnnequin. Js he too a decorated Imperi- 
alist 1 I left liim a socialistic republican.” 

‘•But, r prosuiii''', <!voa then an eloquent 
ni'onat. He got info the Chamber, spoke 
well, defended the ronjhd'Hat. He has just 
luK;n made PfvM of the great department of 

the , a popular appointment. He Ixjars 

a high character. Pray renew your ac- 
quaintance with him ; he is coming this 
way. ” 

“ Will so grave a dignitary renew acquaint- 
ance with mo ] J doubt it 

But;iH l)(* Mauleon said this, he moved from 
the column and advanced towards the Prefet. 
Engnerrand followed him, and saw the 
\'ioomtc extend his hand to his old acquaint- 
ance. The Prefot stared, and said, with 
frigid courtesy, “Pardon me, — some mis- 
take.” 

“Allow me, 31. Hennequin,” said Engu- 
errand, interposing, and wishing good- 
naturedly to save De Mau con the awkward- 
ness of introducing binahkilt. — “allow me to 
re-introduce you to my kinsman, whom the 
lapse of years may w'fell excuse ybu for forget- 
ting, the Vihbhite de Mauldon. ’ 


Still the Prefet did not accept the hand. 
He bowed with forinal ceremony, said, “I was 
not aware that M. le Vicomte had returned 
to Paris,” and, moving to the doorway, made 
his salutation to the hostess and disappeared. 

“ The insolent 1 ” muttered Enguerrand. 

“ Hush ! ” said De Mauleon, quietly, “ I 
can fight no more cluels — especially with a 
Prefet, But I own I am weak enough' to feel 
hurt at such a reception from Ifennequin, for 
he owed me some obligations — small, perhaps, 
but still they were such as might have made 
me select him, rather than Louvier, as the 
vindicator of my name, had I known him tg 
be so high placed. But a man who has 
raised himself into an authority may well be 
excused for forgetting a friend whose charac- 
ter needs defence. 1 forgive him. 

There was something pathetic in the 
Vicomte’s tone which touched Enguerrand’s 
warm if light heart. De Mauleon did 

not allow him time to answer. He went on 
quickly through an opening in the gay crowd, 
which immediately closed behind him, 
aD<l Enguerrand siiw him no more that 
evening. 

Duplcssis ere this had quitted his scat by 
the Minister, drawn thence by a young and 
very pr(‘tty girl resigned to his charge by a 
cavalier with whom she had been (lancing. 
She was the only daughter of Dnple'^sis, and 
he valued her even more than the millions he 
had made at thi' Bourse. “ The Princess,” she 
.said, “ has Ix^en swept oft in the train of some 
(lermaii Royalty; so, I must 

impose myself on thee.” 

’j’he Princess, a Russian of high rank, was 
the ehnpet^nn that evening of Mademoiselle 
Valerie Duph'ssis.” 

“ And I suppose I must take thee })ack 
into the ball-room,” said the financier, 
smiling proudly, “ami find thee partners.” 

•• 1 don’t want yonr aid for that, Monsieur; 
except this quadrille, my list is pretty W'ell 
filled up.” 

•‘And J hope the partners will be pleasant. 
T,ct me know who they aie,” ho whispered, 
as they threailed their way iiUo the ball- 
room. 

The girl glanced at her tablet. 

“ Well, the fir.st on the list is milord some- 
body, with an unpronounceable English 
name.” 

“ Beau cavalier ? ” 

“ No ; ugly, old too — thirty at least.” 

Duplcssis felt ndieved. He did nol wish 
his daughter to fall in love witli an English- 
man. 

“ And the next 1 ” 

“ The next,” she said, hesitatingly, and he 
observed that a soft blush accompanied tlie 
hesitation. 

“ Yes, the next. Not English too ? ” 

“ Oh, no. the Marquts de Rochebriant.” 

“ Ah, who presented him to thee 1 ” 

“ Thy fn&ad^ petit pere, M. dc Breze.'* 

Duplessis again glanced at his dau^ghter’s 
face ; it was ^nt (jver her bouquet. 

“ Is he ugly also '/ ” 

“ Ugly I ” exclaimed the girl, indignantly ; 
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“why, he is ” she checked herself and 

turned away her head. ' 

Duplessis became thoughtful. He was 
glad that he had accompanied his child 
into the ball-room ; he would stay there, 
and keep watch on her and Kochebriant 
also. 

Up to that moment he had fell a dislike to 
RocheOriant. That young noble’s too ob- 
vious pride of race had nettled him, not the 
less that the financier himself was vain of his 
ancestry. Terhaps he still disliked Alain, 
but the dislike was accompanied with a 
gertain, not hostile, interest; and if he be- 
came connected with the race, the pride in it 
might grow contagious. 

» They hatl not b^u long in the ball-room be- 
fore Alain came up to claim his promisctl 
partner. In saluting Dupleasis, liis manner 
was the same as usual — ^not more cordial, not 
less ceremoniously distant. A man .so able 
as the financier cannot be without quick 
knowledge of the human heart. 

“If disposed to fall in love with ValtSrie,” 
thought Duplcssis, “ he would have taken 
more pains to please her father. Well, thank 
heaven, there are better mattdics to be found 
for lier than a noble witliout fortune, and a 
Legitimist without career,” 

In fact, Alain felt no more for Valeric than 
for any other pretty girl in the room. In 
talking with the Vicomte do IJrezfj in the 
intervals of the dance, he had made some 
passing remark on her beauty ; Do had 

said, “Ye.s; she is charming; I will present 
you,” and liaston(?d to do so before Koche- 
briarit even learned her name. So introtluced, 
be could but invite her to give hirfi her first 
disengaged dance, and when that was fixed, 
he had retired, witliout (Mitering into conver- 
sation. 

Now, as they took their jihaces in the quad- 
rille, he felt that effort of speech had be- 
come a duty, if not a pleasure; and, of 
etiurse. he began with the first <Mimnioii[)laee 
whi<;h presented itself to his mind. 

“ Do you not think it a very pleasant ball, 
Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Yes,” dropped, in almost inaudible reply, 
from Valerie’s rosy lips. 

“ And not over-erowded, as most balls 
are ? ” 

J^'alerie’s lips again moved, but this time 
quite iiiaudibly. 

The obligations of the figure now 
caused a pause. Alain racked his brains, 
and began — 

“I’hey fell me the last season was more 
than usually gay; of that I cannot judge, for 
it was well-nigh over when I came to Paris 
for the first time.” 

N'alt ric looked ^p with a more animateii 
expression than her child-like face had yet 
shown, and said, thi.s time distinctly, 
“ This is my first ball, Monsieur le 
Manjuis.” 

“ One has only to look at Mademoiselle 
to divine that fact,” replied Alain, gallantly. 

Again the conversation was interrupted by 
• the dance, but the ice between the two was 


now broken. And when the quadrille was 
concluded, and llochebriant led the fair 
Valerie back to her father’s side, she felt as if 
she had been listening to the music of tlie 
spheres, and that the music had now suddenly 
St opped. Alain, alas for her 1 was under no 
such pleasing illusion.. Her talk had seemed 
to him artless indeed, but very insipid, com- 
pared svith the brilliant conversation of the 
wedded Parmennes with whom he more 
habitually danced ; and it was with 
rather a sensation of relief that he made 
his parting bow, and receded into the crowd 
of bystandera. • 

Meanwhile De Maul('‘on had quitted the 
assemblage, walking slowly through the 
deserted streets toward.^ I lis apartment. The 
civilities he had met at Loiivicr’s dinner- 
party, and the marked distinction paid to 
him by kinsmen of rank and position, so un- 
equivocal as Alain and Enguerranil, had 
softened his mood and cheered his spirits. 
He had begun to question himself wdiether a 
fair opening to his ])olitioal ambition was 
really forhitlden to him under the existent 
order of things, whether it necc.ssitated the 
employment of .such dangerous tools jis those 
to which anger and despair bad reconciled 
hi.s intelle(‘t. Hut the point(*d way in which 
he had been shunned or slighted by the two 
men who belonged to political life — to men 
who in youth had looked iq^to himself, and 
whose dazzling career of honours was klenti- 
licd with the Imperial system — njanimated 
his fiercer ])assions and Ids more perilous 
de.signs. The frigid accost of Uennequin 
more especially galled him, it woumU'd not 
only his I’n ide hut his heart ; it had the venom 
of ingratitude, and it is the jiecidiar privilege 
of ingratitmle to wound hearts that have 
learned to harden them.-elves to the hate or 
contempt of imm to whom no services have 
been rcnderetl. In some private affair con- 
cerning his property, I)e Mauleon had liad 
occasion to consult llcnru (juiii, tluMi a rising 
young arorat. On* of that consultation a 
friendship had sprung up, despite the differ- 
ing habits and social grades of the two men. 
One day, calling on Hennequin, he hnind him 
in a state of great, nervolis excitement. The 
arocat had received a public insult in the 
salon of a noble, to whom . De Mauleon had 
intrcHluc(Ml him, trom a man who pretended to 
the hand of a young lady to whom Hennequin 
was attacherl, and indeed almost affianced. 
The man was a notorious spadassin — aduellist 
little less renowned for skill in all weapons 
than Dc Maid(5oii him.«elf. The affair had 
been such, that IIi*nnequin’.s friends assured 
him he had no choice but to, challenge thir 
bravo. Hennequin, brave enough at the bar, 
was no hero before sword-point or pistol. Ho 
was utterly ignorant of the use of either 
weapon ; his deatli in the encounter with an 
antagonist so formidable seemed to him 
certain, and life was so precious ; an honour- 
able and distinguished career opening before 
him, marriage with the \yoman he loved : 
still he had the Frenchman's point of honour. 
He had been told that he must fight ; well, 
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then, he must. He asked Do Mauleon to be 
one of his seconds, and in asking him^ sank in 
his chair, covered his face with his hands and 
burst into tears. 

** Wait till to-morrow," said De Mauleon ; 
“take no step till then. Meanwhile, you 
are in my hands, and I answer for your 
honour.” 

On leaving llennequin, Victor sought the 
ftpadas.9m at the c ub of which they, were 
both members, and contrived, without refer- 
ence to lleniiLviuiii, to pick a, quarrel- with 
him. A challenge ensued ; a duel with 
swords look plac(3 the next morning. De 
Mauleon di.sarmed and wounded Ins antago- 
nist, not gravely, but suHiciently to terminate 
the encounter. He assisted to convey the 
wounded man to his apartment, and planted 
himself by the bedside as if he were a 
friend. 

“ Why on earth did you fasten a quarrel on 
me?” asked’ the spadassiti ; “aiul why, 
having done so, did you spare my life ; for 


your swo^d 'was at my heart when you t Lifted 
its |Xiint, and pierced my shoulder ? " 

“ I v/ill tell you, and in so doing beg you 
to accept my friendship hereafter on one 
condition. In the course of the day, write or 
dictate a few civil words of apology to M. 
Heiincquin. Mafoi I every one will praise you 
for a generosity so becoming in a man who has 
given buch proofs of courage and skSl, to an 
avorat who has never handled a sword nor 
fired a pistol.” 

That same day Do Mauleon rcmitlod to 
Ilennequin an apology for heat<jd words 
freely retracted, which satisfied all his friends. 
For the service thus rendered by De Mauh’*on, 
Hennequin declared himself everlastingly 
indebted. In fact, he entirely owed to th.at • 
friend his life, his marriage, his honour, his 
career. 

“And now,” thought De Mauleon, “ now, 
when he could so easily requite me, — 
now he will not even take my hand. 
Is human nature itself at war with me ? ” 


CHAPTER III. 


Notuing couM be siuqder (lian the; aparl- 
nicnt of the Vi«'oiute <h! Maule(»n, in the 
second story of a quid old -fashioned street. 

It liatl been furnished at small eosi <iul. of his 
savings. Yet, on the w’iioli*. it eviin-ed the 
good taste of a man who liad once been 
among the exejuisites of the p<»li(e world. 

You felt Unit you were in the .a])artment of 
a gentleman, and :i gentienian of soniowhat 
severe tastes, and of sober matured years. 
He was silting the next morning in the roinii 
which h(^ U'^ed as a ]irivate study. Along (Ik; 
walls were aiTanged dw.'nf bookcases, as yet 
oeen[)le<l by few books, tnosi, of (hem books i>f 
rel’er<‘iK.'e. ()tbers elieap editions of tin: French 
elassif's i)i jn-ose — poets, no romance- 
writers. — v/ith a few Jnitin authors, also in 
ju’ose - -('iei'ro, Sallust, rTaoitns. He w;is 
engag‘ 1 at his <l< sk writing — a. ])ook with its I 
leav(*s o})on before him, ‘‘ I 'aid I.ouis < hairier, *’ 1 
that mod(d of j)olitica.l irony and masenlinc j 
style of eomposit ion. 'riiere was U ring at his 
door-ljell. The Viecnnti! kept no servant. He 
rose and answered tin* summons. IK!reeoiled 
a. few paces oti rer.‘ogniziiig his visitor in M. 
Hennequin. 

Tlic Prefet tlqs time did not withdraw his 
hattd ; he extended it ; .but it was with a 
certain awkwaixiness and timidity. 


r Hioiiglit it my <Iuty to call on yon, 
Vieomt(‘. thus early. Ijaving already seen i\I, 
Engnerranil do Vaiuhnnar. He has sliowii me 
(he eoj)ies of tin- /^hVv.v whielj were inspefl cd 
by your distinguished kinsmen, and wliieli 
eonijilctely clear yon of theelnrge that, grant, 
nu* your pardon when I siy. seenu'd to me 
still to rmnaiii unanswered wluai I had the 
honour to meet yon last night.” 

“ It ap])oars tome, M. Ifetiiie(|iiin. tliat you, 
as an arorat so emiiieiit, might have (■f>nvineiil 
y<inrself v<*ry readily of that b/et.” 

.M. Je Vieomte', 1 was in .Switzer la.n<l witli 
m3*wif(;at thelimi;of tiu' unfortiuiate atl'air 
in whiel) yon wen; invtfived.” 

“ Dut wlien you nSiirned to Pari-^, ymi 
nnVht perljaj)s havt' d(‘igned to juake impiii'ies 
so affoeting tin* honour of one you liad <-aIled 
;i friend, and for whom yon had j)rof(‘sst'd " — 
De Mauleon juinsed ; lie disdaLne<l to add — 
‘* an I’.ternal gratitude.*’ • 

Hennequin coloured slightly, but replied 
with self-possession — 

“1 c(*rtainly »lid iiKjiiire. I <lid hear tliat 
the charge against you with ri.'gard t() tlu; 
.abstraction of the jewels was witluh-awn — 
tliat you were therefore aeipiitted liy law : 
but 1 heard also that society dul not acquit 
you, and that, finding this, you had quitted' 
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France, Pardon me no oner wouW 

listen to me when 1 attempted to speak on 
your Ix’half. I 5 ut now that so many years 
iiflve clapsptl, that tlic story is imi)erfoctly 
naiKMnbered — that relations so hij^h-placcd 
receive yon so cordially, — now, 1 rejoice to 
think tliat you will have no ditlieulty in rc- 
jiriiiiiiiig a s(x:ial position never really* lost, i 
hut tor a lime resi^ouid.*’ 

r am duly sensible of the friendly joy you 
express. I was reatlin.cr the other day in a 
lively author some jjleasaiit remarks on the 
elTeets of medimnra or calumny upon our im- 
^■essionable Parisian publics. ‘ If,’ says tlie 
wi iler, ‘ I found myself accused of haviuf^ put 
the two towers of Notre Dame into my 
waiste.oat-c»)at, 1 should not dream f)f delVn<l- 
in.vT myself; 1 should take* to Uit'lit. Ami,’ 
avids the writ(!r, * if my best frieml were nmler 
the s.'ime accusation, I should be so afraid of 
bein.e: eonsid(‘re<l his accomplice tluit I should 
]>ut my best friend outside t lie <loor.’ Perhaps, 
ilennc(iuin, I was seized with the lirst 
alarm. Why sliould I blame you if seized 
with thc‘ second I Ha|i])ily, this fjoo<l city of 
I’aris has its reactions. And y<»u can now 
offer me your hand, Paris has by this time 
discover(‘d that the two towers of Not re Dame 
arc not in my ])ocket.'’ 

There, was a, pauM*. De ^laulcon ha<l rt*- 
sei t.led himself at his desk, bendinji; over his 
pa}iers. and his mainicr se('med to imply that 
lie c('nsiilcred the conversation at an <'ml. 

Hut a itanj.r of sharm*, of remorse, of tcmlcr 
remembr.'Uicc, .shot acro.ss the heart of the dc- 
colons, worldly, self-seekin.!^ man, who owed 
all that he now was to the. ri-drranf raurirn 
<)eb»re him. Ajraiu lu' stretched forth his 
hand, and this time ^laspeil De Manleon's 
warmly. Forjjfive im*,*’ he said, feelin.irly 
and hoarsely ; “forjrive rm‘. I was to blame, 
by <*.hara<’.ler, and jicrhaps by the nec<>.‘'ities 
of my career, I am over-timid to pulilic 
o]i)inion, public scjindal — l'o!'.eive me, .'^ay if 
in anytliiinj^ now’ 1 can retpdte, thotei:h but 
s!i.jj-btly, the service I owe you.’’ 

Do Mauleoii looked steadily at the Pn'Jct^ 
and-saidslow'ly, “ Would 3*011 .serve me in turn ] 
are you .sincere I ” 

Tiie. Prefvt he.silated a moment, tluai 
.insw^en'd firml}", Ves.” 

“ AVell, then, what I ask of yc»u is a frank 
opinion — not^is lawyer, not as Prrfct, but as 
a man w’ho knows the pre.seni slate ol Freneli 
so<*iety. (live that opinion without re.s})eet to 
m v feelings one waj^or other. Let it emaiintij 
solely* from 3’^our ]>r;ieti.sed judgment.” 

“Be it so,’’ said Jleniiequin, wondering 
w hat w'as to (;omc. 

Do Maulc'ion resumed — 

“ As you may remt*mber, during my former 
career T had no political ambition. 1 ilid not 
meddle with politk's. In the troubled times 
that immediately succecdeil tlie fall of J^ouis 
Philippe I W’as but an epieurean looktr-ou. 

(1 rant that. so far as admission to the fnilovsave 
eoneci-ned, 1 shall encounter no dilheulty in re- 
gaining my position. Piut as reganls the 
Dluimber, publi<i life, a jiolitical <;arccr — can 
I have iny fair opening under the Kmpirc I 


Tou pause. Answer as \’ou Jiave i)romrscd. 
frankly.’’ 

“ The difficulties in the way. of a political 
career W'onld he Very great.” 

“ Insuperable / ” * 

“ I fear so. Of cour.se, in my capacity, of 
Prefet, I have no small iiilluenee in myde- 
I)ar(ment in support, of a Governmeut eaiidi- 
tfate. •lint t do not think that the Imperial 
Gov^jQimeiit could, at this time! e.sj)ecially, in 
which it must be very cautious in selecting it.s 
candulates, indiiecd to reeommeiul you. 
The atbiir of the jewels would be raked up — 
3’our vindication disputed. «h;nied — I lie fact 
that for so many years you have uetpueseeil 
ill that charge witliout taking steps to refute 
it — your aiitecc'denls, even apart from that 
eliargo — your pre.seut want of ])ropi‘rt\’ (M. 
lOuguerraiul ti‘lls me your iiieoine i^hiit inod- 
erat<0 — the ab.se nee of all pi«‘v ions repute in 
public life. No ; reliu(|uisli the idea of polit- 
itral contest — it wonkl ex]»ose yon to inevit- 
able mortitieations, to a failure that woukl 
evtui je(»pardizo the admission to the salov,^ 
which 3'oii are now' gaining. \’ou could not 
ho a (Joveriimmit candidati*.’’ 

‘*GraMte<l. 1 may have no desire to bn 
one; hui an o])position <'aiididate. one of tlic 
Lib(‘ral party ! " 

“As an Im])Ciialist.” said Ilenneciuiu, 
smiling gravely, “and ludbiiig the office 1 do, 
it w<tnld not IxMome me to e^cjuirage a ean- 
<lidate againsi the Linjieiors (ioveruiiient. 
But sjH'aking with the frail knc.^s 3*011 solicit, 

T sluuild s;i\' that lour eJinnees there arc 
intiniti'l^' worsi*. Tlie nppoilion ar<‘ in a 
])itiful ininorilv — the m(»st eminent of the 
j Liberals <‘au .'<eareely gain seats for tlicm- 
j selvi's ; great local [)opnlarity or ])ro])erl\’, 

I higli estahli>lied r(*put(‘, for established 
i patriot ism, or JU•o^ed talents of oratory and 
j statesuiaiiship. are (‘ssenti:il <jualiiient urns for 
{ a seat in the o}i])osit inn, and (;\en these do 
I lu.t suffice fur a third of tlie ]iersous who 
! posse.ss them. I'lC a.gaiii what you were 
i iH-fore, the hero uf^.sv/fcw.v remote from tlic 
turbnloiit vulgarity ('f })oIili<'s.” 

“1 am answeri d. Tliaiik you once nion'. 
'J’hc .‘service I rendered you once i.s requited 
now*.” 

“No, indi'cd — no; but w'ill j’ou dine with 
me quietly lo-dav. and allow uu* to jnesent to 
3’ou my wift' and two eliildreii. born since w'o 
partcfl .’ I say bwlay. for lo-morrow' I return 
lo my Pft'/rctfirr.^' 

" 1 am in liiiitely obliged bv your in vital ion, 
but to-t!ay 1 dine with the (■omit dt'. lieaii- 
villiers to meet some of \hQ Corjut DijUoma- 
tiqur., 1 must miklvc gixKl 1113' place in the 
salovA, siiu'e yi>u so eleail3’ sliow' me that T 
have no ehauee <»f one in the Ix'gislalurc — 
unless ■’ 

“ Unle.‘!s*wliat " 

“Unless there ha]>pen on<‘ (>f tlioso revo- 
lutions in which the scum comes upper- 
most 

“No fear of that. The subterranean 
barrat'ks and railway have ynded for ever the 
ri.se of the scum — the reign of the canaille 
and its barricades.” 
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“ Adieu, my dear Hennequin. My respect- 
ful honmages aJUadavwy 
After that day the writing of PiciTe 
Firmin hi “ Lo Senn Cornmnn" tlioii^h sfill 
speaking within the pale of the law, became 


more decidedly hostile to the Imperial 
system, still without, committing their aiUhor 
to any definite progi’amme of the sort of 
government that should succeed it. 


CHAPTEll TV. 


The wcck.s glided on. Tsaura's IMS. liad 
passed into })rint ; it canic ont in Uk; French 
fasliiou of fruilldona—^ small dctacliment 
at ji time. A previous flourish of trumpets 
by Sararin and tlic clicjac at his <‘ommiin<l 
insured it attention, if not from the general 
public*, at least from critical and iifiTary 
coteries. Feforo the fourth instalment aj)- 
pcared it liad ouigi-owii the patronage of Mm 
eotcrios ; it seized bold of Mu' public, ft 
was not in I be last school in fashion ; im*i- 
dciits wore not c-rowded and violent — they 
were few and simple, vaihci' aj^pevtaining to 
nri older school, in which jux'tiy of s<-nti- 
nicnt and grace of diction ])rev:iiled. Tliat 
very ix\somblan<‘e to old fjn'onrit c.s «ravc it the 
attraction of novelty. In a word, it excited 
a pl(.‘ased adirii ration, and great e.iuiosily was 
felt as to the authors] i ip. Wlieii it oozed out 
that it was by the young lady wIjo^c future 
SUCCOS.S ill the musical world had been .so 
sanguinoly ])rc(licled liy v»ii '' ho had heard 
lier sing, tlie imm-ust wouctcrfully iueroased. 
Petitions to be introduced to lier accpiaint- 
aneo weri‘ showered u])om Savarin : before 
slie scarcc'ly realized licr ilawning fame, she 
was drawn from lu*r (juiet home and retired 
habits ; slie was fetir and courted in the 
literary circle of which Savariu was u chief. 
That circle touclied, ou one, side, boliemia ; 
on the other, that realm (»f politer fasliiou 
which, in every intell<*(rtual nu*tropoIis, but. 
(•sjiceially in Paris, sec.-ks to gain borrowed 
light from liiniinarie.s in art and letters. Put 
the Yory admiration shci obtained somewhat 
depressed, somewhat iiMubled lier; .after all, 
it (lid not ditfer from that which was at her 
eoniniand .as a singer. 

On the one hand, slie shrank instinctively 
from the earesse^ of b'lnale authors .and 
the f}imili,ar gri‘eting-3 of male authors, who 
frankly lived in ])liili»sophieal disdain of the 
(fon vent ions rcspec*led by sober, decorous 
mortals. On the other hand, in the civilities 
of those who, whtle they courted a rising 
celebrity, still held their habitual existence 


apart from the ai-tistic world, there was a cer- 
tain air of e(^ii(b'scension, (M jjatronage to- 
wards th(* young stranger witii no other 
jiroteetor but. Signora Vciiosta, the ri.-dcrant 
public singer, and who liad made her dihitt in 
a journal edited by M. Gustave Uame.au, 
which, however disgui.«ed by exaggerateil 
terms of jiraisc, wounded her ])Tide as woman 
in nattering her vanity tis author. Among this 
latter set wen* woaltl'iy, high-born men, who 
addressed her as woman — as woman beautiful 
.ami young — with words of gall.antry that im- 
))lied love. but. eertiimly no t.liouglit of mar- 
riag(‘ : maiiy of the moat ardent were indeed 
married already. But oikk'. laiinehc'd into the 
thick of Parisi.an hosjntalille.s, it was dini(.*ult 
to draw back. The Venosta wept at tlic thonglit 
of missing some livcd^^ .vo/m?, and S.avarin 
laughed at her shrinking fastidiousness as 
that of a child's ignorance (;f tlic world. But 
still she had her mornings to liorsolf : and in 
those mornings, devoted to the continuance 
of her work (for the commencement, was in 
print before a third was completed), she for- 
got. the (.*ommon-pla<'C world that roccivt'd 
her in the evenings. Iiiscmsihly to herself the 
tone of this work had changed as it pro- 
(x^ede-d. It had l)(*gun seriously, indeed, 
hut in tlie seriousness there was a certain 
latent joy. Tt. ntiglit ]>o the joy of liaving 
found vent of utter.ancc ; it might be rather 
a j(»y still more latent, inspired by the remcm- 
bninec of Graham’s words and looks, and by 
the thought th.at she h.ad renounced all idea 
of th(i professional career w’hich he had 
evidently disapproved. Life then seemed to 
her a bright ])ossession. We have seen that 
she Imd begun her rovwn without plauiiing 
how it should end. She had, however, then 
meant it to eiul, somehow or other, happily. 
Now the lustre had gone from life — ^the tone 
of the work was saddened — it foreb(xled a 
tragic close. But for the general re.ader it 
Ijecame, with every chapter, still more 
interesting; the poor child had a singularly 
musical gift of style — a music which lent 
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itself naturally to pathos. Every very youn.ij 
writer knows how his work, if one of feeling, 
will colour itself from the views of some 
truth in his innermost self; and in propor- 
tion as it does so, how his absorption in the 
work increases, till it becomes part luxl 
jiarcel of his own mind and heart. The 
presen 4 ;e of a hidden sorrow may eliLuge the 
fate of the bein^^s he has created, and {^iiidc 
to ttie grave tlmse wlioinjn a hapj)ier vein, he 
would liave united at the altar. If .is not till 
a later stage of experience and art that the 
writer escapes from the iiifliuaiee of his indi- 
vidual ])ersi)]iality, and lives in existcaieos 
that take no colourings from his own. (JeniiM 
usually must pass tliroiigli the sul)ieetivi.* 
proewss befon; it gains I lie olijective. Even a 
Shakespeare represents himself in the Sonnets 
heftire no trace of himself is visible in a 
FalstaiT or a Lear. 

No news of tlie Englishman — not a wonl. 
Tsaura eoidd not })Ut feel that in Ids words, 
Jiis looks, I hat day in her own garden, ami 
those y tit hapj)icr days at Eiiglneii, there had 
been more tlian iVieiidshiji : lliere had been 
love — love em^ugh to justify her own prkle in 
whispering to herself, ‘-And T love too.” Hut 
then that last parliug! how ehangetl he was 
— how eohl I She lionjeetnred that jealousy 
of Uanioau might, in some degree, aeeoim I for 
the etildnoss wluiti he lirst eiiteivtl. the room, 
hut surely not when he left ; sui’tily not when 
.'.hj liad overpassed tlio reserve of her se.x, and 
imjilied by signs rarely misconslru»“«l by 
those wlio love, that he had no cause for 
jealousy of another. Vet he had g<mo — )»;vrted 
with her pointedly as a friend, a iy(‘ro I'ricnd. 
•JIow foolish she liad l»otin to think this rich 
amhitioiis foreigner could ever have meant to 
be inon* ! In th<’ oeenpat ion of licr workslie 
thought to banish his inuige ; but in that 
work the image was ncviir ai»sent ; there were 
passages in which she pleadingly adiln’ssed it, 
and then would eea>c aliruplly, stifled by 
passionate tears. Still she fancied that the 
work wouhl reunite, ihein; that in its pages 
he wouhl hear her voice and comprelieiid lier 
heart. And lliiisall juai.^e of tlie W(»rk be- 
came very, very <lcar to her. 

At last, after tiiany weeks, Savarin hear. I 
iiom Clraluun. The letter was dated Alx-la- 
t'hapelh;, at which the lOnglishman said he 
inight yet ]>• some time detained. In the 
h’tter (Irahain spoke chiclly of the new 
journal ; in polite comjjlimont of Savarin’s 
own c Ifiisions : in mixed jiraise and condemiui- 
titm of tlie political and social articles signeil 
Pierre Eirmiii — praise of their intellectual 
powtT, eondenmat ion of their moral cynieisni. 
“The writer,” he said, “reminds me of a 
passage in which Montesquieu (jompares the 
heathen pliilosophers to those plants which 
the earth produce.^ in places that, have never 
se'.en the liwivens. The soil of his experience 
docs not grow a single belief ; and as no 
community can exist without a belief o^' some 
kind, so a ])olitician without belief can but 
help to destroy ; he cannot reconstruct. Such 
writers corrupt a society ; they do not reform 
a system.” He closed hii^ letter with a 


reference to Isaura : “ Do, in j^our vepXy^ my 
d(Kir »Savarin, tell me something aboiit your 
friends Signora Wmostn and the Signoriiui. 
whose work, so far as yet })ub]isliod, 1 Lave 
read witli lulmiring astonishment at tlic 
power of a female writer so young to rival the 
veteran practitioners of fiction in the croatfon 
of interest in im.^ginary characters, and in 
seirtinilmts which, if they appear somewhat 
over-romantie an<l exaggeralcd, still t<meli 
very line chords in linman nature not awakene<| 
in our trfto everyday exihbmci'. 1 ])resuinc 
that the beauty of the roman has been duly 
appreciated l»y .'i puiilie sn reliued as the 
Parisian, and that the name (d' tlic autlior is 
generally known. No donijt she is now much 
the rage of llic liUaaiy eirc]i“*', and her 
<‘aivcr as a writer may he eunsidered lixctl. 
Pray j>resent my eongiatulatioiis to the 
Signorina when ymi sc(^ her.” 

Savarin Imd been in receipt of this letter 
some days before lie (ailed ’on Tsaura, and 
carelessly showed if to lu r. Site took it to 
the window to read, in order to eontral the 
f rcijihling of her hands. In a few minutes 
she riitunicd it silent ly. 

“Those Lnglislnncn,” said Savarin, “ have 
not the heart of compliment. 1 am liy no 
means lluttcrcd by wlial lu' says of my trilles, 
and I dan*, say you arcj si ill less pleased with 
(hi.s chilly praisti (.f your eliarming tale ; hut- 
the man means to be civil.” • 

“Certainly,” said Isaura. smiling faintly. 

“Only think of liameait,” rc.'.umr’d Savarin; 
“on the stiauigth of his salary in tla; ‘ 6V»,v 
Comniun' and otv tin* vhotoau.r m Eaparfuo 
which In' const i‘m:ts thcn.'on— lie has ali’cady 
furnished an apartment in the rhauss(*i‘ 
d’Antin, and talks of setting up a coupe m 
order maintain tlie dignify of letters whe.’i 
he g(H‘s to dine with llic duchesses who tiro 
sonui day or otlier to invite him. Yei; I 
admire his self-eon liilenee, though I laugh at 
it. A man gets oti ly a spring in liis own 
nn'chaiiism, and he sin add alwa^'s kc('p it 
Wound up. Uame?ni will mak(! a figure. 1 
nsi'd to ])ily him. I begiu to respect; 
instiling succeeds like succe.ss. Hut I see I 
am spoiling lyuur morning. An revoir^mon, 
enfant'' 

Twl’l alone. Tsaura brooded in a sort of. 
mournful wonderment over the words refer- 
ring to herself in Drahani's leiti'r. llead 
though but onee, slu' knew tlu'm by heart. 
AVhal I did he consider fhoi.e (;liaraeters sin? 
had represented, as wholly inifiginary ? Tn 
one—- the most prominent, the moM attraetivt* 
— eijiild he dcti'ct no likeness to himself.' 
What! did he. e*iiiskle.r so “over- roman tu^ 
and exaggerated” — sentiments which (•oneliiHl 
.appeals from lier heart, to his! — Alas I in 
matters of sentiment it is the misfortune of 
us men tliAt cvim the most reliried (if us often 
grat(! iijion some, sentiment in a woman, 
though she may not bo romantic — not 
romanlie at all, as people go, — some senti- 
ment which she thought must, he so obvious, 
if we cared a straw' aboqt her, and which, 
though we prize her above tlm Indies, is, by 
our dim, horn-eyed, masculine vision, undis- 
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cernible. It may be somctljinp: in itself the 

airiest of trifles : the UTiniversary of a day in 
Wliieh the first kiss was inteivhaiipod, nay, of 
a yiolot j(ath(.*rcMl, a misuTHlorslaiitlinjx cleareil 
np ; and oE tlifit aniiiveisiuy we renieinber 
no more than we do of our bells and coral. 
But she — she remeni))cis it ; it is no bells 
and coral to her. Of coiuse, much is to be 
saiil ill excuse ot man, brute though* he be. 
Consider the mult ij)licity of his occupations, ; 
tlic practical nature of Ijis cares. Jhit grant- 
ing tlui validity of all such excuse, tlicre is in 
man an i>rigiiial obf usffness of tiiji-e as regards 
sentiment in coiuparison with thedelicae^' of 
•woman's. It comes, ])erhaps, from the same 
hardness of cgiistitution which forbids us the 
luxury of r(?ady tears. Tims it is very dilU- 
eiilt for tlic wisest man to undcrstaiul 
thoroiiglily a woman. Ouethe says some- 
wh(‘re that the. ^highest genius in man must 
have much of the woman in i(. If this in* 
true, the highest genius alone in man can j 
corniirehcnd and explain the nature of i 
woman ; beeause it, is not remote from him. | 
hut an integral part of his masculine self. 1 I 
am not sure, however, that it necessitates the * 
highest genius, but rather a spc‘i;ial idio^yn- ■ 
crasy in genius which the highest may or 
may not have. 1 think Sojjlincles a higlu r ; 
genius than Kuripidcs ; hut. Kuripides lias 
that idiosyncrasy, and Sophocles iu»t. I i 
doubt whether women would aeccjit (h»cthe j 
as their intcrpiHjter with tlie same readiness | 
with which they would acccjit Schiller. | 
Sliakespeare, no doiihl, excels all poets in tin* j 
Comprehension of women, in his symjiathy i 
witli them in I lie woman-part of his natiii e : 
wliieh Goethe aserihes to the highest genius ; j 
but, putting asitle that monster,” 1 <lo not | 
remember any Knglish poet wlioni wo sliouki j 
consider conspicuously eminent in that lore, j 
unless it be the prose ])oct, iiovv-a-days gener- j 
ally underrated and little road, wlio wrote 
the letters of (’iariss.i Ilarlowc. I say all 
this in vindication of Graham Vane, if, 
though a very clever nian^Jn his w.ay, amt hy 
no means uninslriielcd in hunian nature, he 
had utterly faileil in coni[irchcnding the 
mysteries whicli to tliis poor woman-ehild 
seemed to need no key fot’ ‘»’ie \Nho ri'ally 
loved her. Ihit we liavi; said somewhere 
before in this hook tliat music speak, s in a 
language wliidi cannot c\j)lain it>elf except 
ill music. So spi'aks, in the liinnan heart, j 
iiiueh wliieh is akin to iniisie. I'’i<-tion (that j 
is, poetry, whether in form f)f rliyinc* or | 
prose) speaks thn.s pretty often. A re.ader | 
must be more conunoii-place tb.an, 1 trust, , 


niy gentle i-eaders arc, if he suppose that 
wlicn Isaura symbolized the real hero of her 
thoughts in the fabled hero of her romance, 
she <lepi<!tcd liiin as one of whom the worltl 
eoukl say, ‘‘That is Graham Vane.” I doubt 
if even a male poet would so vulgarize any 
woman whom he Ihorouglily reverenced and 
loved. She' is too sacred to him to be thus, 
unveiled to the puldie stare ; as the sweetest 
of all ancient love jioet says well — 

“ Qifi sapit in tacito [jaudmt ille sinit." 

But a gill, a girl in her first nnt(»l(l tiiniV* 
love, to let tlie world know, '‘‘that is the man 
I love and would die for 1”— it such a girl 
he, she has no touch <ir tlie true woman- 
genius, and certainly slie and Isaiini have 
nothing in common. Well, tlien. in Jsaiir.'i’s 
inveritctl liero, tliougli she saw the ar< hctyj)al 
form of (iraiiain \'anc— saw him as in her 
young, va.gne, r»)niantie dreams, idcaliz(*d, 
beautified, transfigured —he wcnild have bceh 
the vainest of men if ho iuul seen therein the 
reflection oflnmself. On the contrary, he said, 
in the spiiit of iliat jealousy to wliieh ho was 
too [)r«>ne. “ Alas ! this. then, is some ideal, 
already s<*en pi-rhaps, compan'd to which liow 
common place am I!” and thus poisnading 
liinisi'lf, no winidcr fliat the sentinienl 
surmunding this iinrci‘ognizcil archctypii ap- 
peare<l tu him o\(‘r-rnni.'intic. Hi.*, taste 
acknowledged tlie lu'anly of form wbie,li 
clothed tlu'in ; hishi’ait envied the ideal lliat 
inspire<l thorn. l*iil Hay .scinned so remote 
from him, they pat the dri'amland of the 
writ iT far! her and farther from his workday 
real life. “ 

In this frame of mind, then, he ha«l written 
to Savarin. and the answer lie re.‘(‘ive<l h.ard- 
cned it still more. Savarin had replied, as 
w.'is liis l.iudable wont in correspondence, the 
very <hiy he receive -d ( i raham's let 1 er, amlthere- 
foo* before he bid (‘veil seen Isauni. In his 
r(‘ply. he spoke much of tin; sueeess her work 
h.ad olifained ; of lh('. invitations showered 
upon her, and the. sensation slie eause'd in the 
salons: of her future career, with hope that 
she mi.ght even rival Madame deO rant mosiiil 
some day, wluai her ideas bi'came emlKildened 
by inalnrer experience, and a closer study of 
that nuxlcl of elocpient st yle,-— saying that the 
young editor was eviilontly h<feoming cnanv- 
oured of his fair contributor; and that 
Madame Savarin had ventured the jnvdiction 
that tlie Sign or in a's re/// would end in tlui 
death of the heroine, and the marriage of th«j 
writer. 
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still till' wooUs f*li(!('(l till : nutxnini 
sm-rmletl (<> siiimnur. Hr* winlor 1i> nutinnn ; 
jlio season ol: Paris was at its The 

woTulrons capital seemed to rci)ay its Imperial 
emhellisher hy the sph'iidour and the jo 3 ' of 
its./Wc/^. Pint th(! smiles mi the faro of J*aris 
were, hj^jioe.ritieal and liollow. The Empire 
itself had jiassed out of fashion. Grave men 
and imj>arfiai ohservo'is felt anxious. Napo- 
leon had reiioimeed /rx id/rs Aapolvoinrintea. 
He was jias'^in*: into the eate^j^ory <if eonstitn- 
tional sovereiirns, and reiLOiin.yr, not hy 
liis old undivided presti.L''e. luit by the ‘Trace 
of ])arty. Tlie jiress was free t<t eireulai<‘ 
complaints as to tin* [iust and demands as to 
the future, beneath which tin* ]ires<*ni 
reel(*d — ominous of eartlnpiake. People aslo*d 
tlu'mselves if it were possible that the Em}nri‘ 
(“ouM eo-exist with forms of ‘ 4 -overnment n«>t 
inip(?Vial, yet imt ji'etiuinely eon.>t it nt ional. 
• tvith a majority daily yieldin.i? to a minority. 
The basis rif imiversal suflVa;.>;e was sapped. 
About this time, the. articles in the “New;? 
('onnunn''" si'rned Piorii* Firmin wert;ereatin,e 
iiAt only eonsiderabh^ sensation, but niarke«l 
elfeet on opinion ; and the sale of the journal 
was immense. 

Nee«*ssarily t lie repute and the position of 
(iiistave Pmmeau, as the. avowed edit<u* of this 
potent journal. rose with itssueeess. Noroidy 
his repute and jiositiou ; bank-notesof consid- 
erable value were transmitted to him by the 
Jiublisher, with the )>rief statement that they 
were .sent by the s<»le iiroprietoi- of the paper as 
the editor’s fair shareof prolit. 'I’he proprietor 
was never named, but llamoau took it for 
jif.inted that it was M. I.oljcau. .M. f.e’neau 
he liad never seen since the <la.y he bad 
broijf^dit him the list, of eoni ribufors, and was 
then referred t« the publisher, whom be sup- 
liosed M. l.ebeau hail secured, and received 
tlio tirst (piarter of his salary in advance. 
The salary was a trille compared to the. extra 
profits thus .irenerously volunteered. He 
<‘alled at Lelieau’s olliee, ami saw only the 
elerk, who said that his patron was abroad. 

Prosperity produced a marked ehaii.i^e for 
1 lui better, if not in the substance of Itameau's 
(diaracter, at least in his manners aiul social 
converse. He no lonj^er exhibited that r(*.st- 
Jessenvy of rivals, which is the ino.st repulsive 
symjitom of vanity diseased. Jle pardoned 
Isaiira her sueeess ; nay, he was even pleased 
at it. The nature of her work tlid not clash 
with his own kind of writinp^. It was so 
.thoroiiirhly woman-like that one coukl not 
compare it to a man’s. Moreover, that success 


; had cord rihnU'<l laree'ly lo Hie ]»rofits hy 
1 which he hail b(*neliti.d, and to his renown as 
I eilitor of tluj journal wliieh :u'eorded place to 
I this new-found jTenius. Jhit there was Ji 
j dei'per and nmre potent eaiise Tor svmjiat hy 
j willi the snei’css of liis fair voimL^ eoiitrihnlor. 
j He iiad imjiereeptibly ^rlided into' love willi 
I her — a In\e very diilerenl from Hint with 
i which poor.Iidie f.'auniaitin'-llattered herself 

• she iiail ins)>ired the vouiil*- jjoCt. Isa lira was 
j one of those women for u horn, even in nature.s 
j the least eliivalrie, lo\e — hnwi;ver ardent — 

I eann(»l fail to be aecompani('<l witb a e(*itain 

r<*ver»*neo. — (lie reverence with wbicli the 

• aiioient kniiditbood. in its lnv(* for women, 
bojionred Die iileal purify of womanhood 
il.self. Till (lien Ibiinean had never revered 

' any one. 

On her >ido. l.)’ou‘ilii so frgipiently into 
I eoiniminieat ion willi the \ouiiLi’ eoiiduelor of 
; till* journal in wdiieli she w’l’oie, isaura entei- 
j tained for bini a friendly, alnuRl sisterdike 
j alVeetion. 

; J do not think that, even if she bad never 
' known the EnL'‘!i'<liman, .-he would have. 

leally become in lovewith Painean. despite the 
j pieturesijue beauty of bis eoiniteiuiiiee, and 
the, eoiioeuiality of Ute*raiy pursuits ; but 
perhaps she might have funrivd heiself in 
love with him. And till one, whether man 
or w’onian, has known real love, fancy is 
readily mistaken for it. P.ul little as she had 
j seen of Grahanj, aij(i*lhat little not in itself 
j wliolly favourable to him, she knew' in her 
I heart of hearts that his image would never be 
j replaced by one eipuilly dear. Pcuhajis in 
I those (jualities that placed him in oppoisition 
I to her she felt his attractions. The poetical 
! in women e.xaggerates the woitli of the 
practical in man. Still for Rameau her 
exquisitely kind and sympathizing nature, 
cimccived one of those .seidinients which in 
woman aie almost angcl-like. AVe have seen 
in her letters tx) Madame de Grantmesnil that 
from the first ho inspired her with a com- 
j passionate interest ; tthen the compassion was 
j checked by her perception of his more 
1 unamiablc and cnviou.s attributes. Put now 
I those attributes, if still existent, had ceased 
i to be appaftmt to her, and the compassion 
bcc.ame unalloyed. Indeed, it was thus so far 
increased, that it was impossible for any 
friendly observer to look at the beautiful face 
of this youth, prematurely wasted and W'orn, 
without tlie kindliness of pitjj. Jlis prosperity 
had brightened and sweetened the expression 
I of that face, but it had not effaced the 
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^ vestiges of decay ; rather perhaps deepened 
^ tl^om, for the duties of his post necessitated a 
regular labour, to which he had been unac- 
customed, and the regular labour necessitated, 
or seemed to him to necessitate, an increase 
of fatal stimulants. He imbibed absintlic 
with everything he drank, and to absinthe he 
united opium. This, of course, Isaura knew 
not, any more than she knew of His liaison 
with the “Ondine" of his muse; she saw 
only tho increasing delicacy of his face and 
form, contrasted l)y his increased geniality 
ill livelineas of spirits, and the contnist 
saddened her," Intellectually, too, she felt 
for •him. compassion. She recognized and 
respected in him the yearnings of a .genius 
too weak to perform a tithe of what, in the 
arrogance of youth, it promised to its 


ambition. She saw, too, those struggles 
between a higher and a lower self, to which 
a weak degree of genius, united with a strong 
degree of arrogance, is so often subjected. 
Perhaps she over-estimated the degree of 
genius, and' what if rightly guided, it could 
tlo; but she did, in the desire of her own 
heavenlier instinct, aspire to guide it heaven- 
ward. ‘ ■ And, as if she were twenty years 
older than himself, she obeyed that desire in 
remonstrating and warning and urging, and 
the young man took all these ‘‘preachments” 
with a pleased submissive patience. Such, 
as the new year dawned upon the grave, of 
the old one, was the position between these 
two. And nothing more was heard ■ from 
Graham Vane. " 


OJIAPTEU VI. 


It has MOW )»oc<)nic <lnc to Graliani Vane, 
and (0 his place in tli(‘ estimation of my 
readers, to ox])l:dn somowhrd more distinctly 
tlj(i nature of the (piesl in prose<niti<m of 
which he had sought the aid of the Parisian 
j)oJiee, ami, under an assumed name, made 
the aeqnaintanee of Lolie.an. 

The best way of tliseliarging this tluty will 
perhaps be to place iJofore the reader the 
contents of tho letter which passed umler 
Graham’s eyes the day in wliu.-h the Jieart 
of the writer ecasctl to beat. 

“ ConJiilenliaL 

“ To he opened immediately after my deaths 
and before the 2?erusal of my mill.'* 

“ If ie hard King. 

“ To Gkaham Vaxk. Ks(1. 

Hy DKAli GliAHAM, — lly the direction 
OH rla; cnvidojaj of this letter, ‘ I’efoni the 
perusal of niy will,’ I have wished to save 
you from the <Usap])ointm(‘iit you would 
naturally cx])erieiice if you learned my Ix.*- 
qiiest witltout being prevised of the con- 
ditions which [ am about to impose upon 
your honour. You will see (;re you concludo 
this letter that you are the only man living 
to whom I could intjaist the seei'et it coii- 
tain.s and tho task it (Ui joins. 

“ You are aware that I was not born to the 
fortune that passed to me by the death of a 
distant relation, who had,* in my earlier 


y<un}>, children of his own. I was an only 
son, left an orphan at the ago of sixteen with 
a very slender pittance. My guardians do- 
sigm‘d me for tlie medical profession. I 
began my stuilies at Kdinlmrgb, and was sent 
to Paris to eomplelo them. It so chanced 
(hat there I lodgc'd in the same liouso with 
an aril'll iianu'd Auguste Duval, who, failing 
to gain his livelihood as a painter, in what 
— for his style was iiinbilioiis — is tenned the 
nist(»rieal School, laid acce])leil the humbler 
calling of a drawing-master. lie had prac- 
ti.sed in that branch of the ])rof(\ssion for 
several years at Tours, having a good client 
tele among English families sottleil there. 
This elientelr^ns he frankly confessed, lie 'iiad 
lost from some irregularities of conduct, lie 
w.asnot a bad man, but of convivial tern per, ami 
easily JihI into temptation. He had removeil 
to J^aris a few moiitlis before I had made 
hi.s ae<|uaiiitniice. He obtained a few jiupils, 
ami often best them as soon as gained. He 
was unpunctual and atldicied to drink. But 
he had a small jiension, iiceordcd to him. 
he was wont to say rny.steriously, by some 
high-born kinsfolk, too proud to own coimei-- 
lioii witli a drawing-master, and on the 
condition tliat lie should never name them. 
He never <lid ntimc them to me, and I do not 
know to. this day whether the story of this 
noble rtilationsliij, was true or false. A pen- 
sion, however, he, did receive quarterly froni^ 
some person or other, aiul it was an unhapiiy 
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provision for him. It tended to make Iiim 
an idler in his proper eallinj' : and whenever 
lie received tlie payment lie s[ient it in 
debauch, to the nejrleet, wliilt: it lasU‘(|,oC his 
pn])ils. This man had rosiilinjjf witli him a 
yoiiii" dauj^hteiY sin.iriihirly henidifnl. You 
inay (livine the. rest. J fell in love with her • 
— ^a love dee])enecl by tlie compassion with 
whieli shtf inspire 1 me. ITer father left her* 
so frequently, that, living on tlie same floor, 
we saw mueli of each other. Parent and 
child were often in great need — lacking even 
fue^ or food. Of eonrse I assisted them to 
•the^jitmost of my S(‘anty means. ^Much as I 
was fascinated by Louise Duval, 1 was not 
blind to great defects in her cliaraeter. She 
was eaprioioiis, vain, aware of lua* beauty, 
and sighing for the pleasures or the gauds 
heyond lier reaeh. 1 knew lliat she did not 
love me — ^thcre was little, indre<i. to captivate 
licr faiu\y in a poor, tlncadliare medieal 
student — ^and yet I fondly imagine*! that my 
own persevering devotion would at length 
win lier aOVetions. T siioko to her father 
more than once of my hope some day to make 
Louise my wife. This hope, I must frankly 
aeknowkvlge, lie uev(!r encouraged- On the 
contrary, ho treated it with scorn, — * Ills 
child with h<‘r beauty would look miieh 
higher,’ hut he continued all tlie saiiu' to 
accept niy assistance.- and to sanction my 
visits. At length my slender purse was 
jirelly well exhausted, and the luckless draw- 
ing-mast(‘r was so harassed with petty ilehts 
that farther credit lM?caine iinpo-silile. .\t 
this time 1 ha])pemMl to hear fi'om a b'llow- 
Hfialcnt. that Ids sister, who was the p-rineipal 
of.a ladies’-s*‘hool in C’heltrnliam, Iftul com- 
missioned him to look out for a tirst-ratc 
t(‘aclier of drawing, vvilh wluun her cld*T 
).iipils could converse in French, hut who 
should he suibciently acquainted with Knglisli 
io make his instruetions iiilelligihle tf> tin* 
y*)tnig. The salary was lilx'ral, the s«‘hool 
large and of high repute, and liis appointment 
to it would open to an able toficher no ineoii- 
siderahle connection among ]>rivate families. 

1 eonimunieated this intelligeiu'c to Dnval. 
He caught at it eagerly. He had leariu’d at; 
Tours to s]»eak English llnently: and as his 
pn l'ossioiial skill was of liigli <»rdcr. and lie 
.vas popular with several eniineiit artists, he 
ohtjwned eertifioates as to his talents, whieU 
my fellow-stU(h?ut forwarded to England with 
specimens of Duval's drawings. In a few 
<layf5 the offer of an engagement, arrived, was 
accepted, and Duval and his daughter set out 
for Clielteiiham. At the eve of their depar- 
ture, Tiouise, profoundly dejected at the 
lirospoet of banishment to a foreign country, 
and placing no trust in her father's reform 
to st<‘ady habits, cvince<l a temleniess to me, 
hitherto new — she wc})t bitterly. She allowi'd 
me to believe that her tears llowed at the 
thought of jiarting with me, and even be- 
sought me to accomjiany them to Chelten- 
liain — if only for a ft!W days. You may 
fiupposc how deliglitedly I complied with the 
request. Duval hiid been about a week at 
^'he watering-place, and was ciiscliarging the 
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dnti(j6 he had undorf.akcn with' such un- 
wonted steadiness and regularity tlmt’l be- , 
gan sorrowful!}" to feel I laid no longer an 
excuse for not returning to mv studies at 
J*aris. when the poor teaelier was seized with 
a lit of paralysis. He lost, the power ■'of ', 
movement, and his mind was affected. The 
medical attendant called in said that he 
might lii^ger tlins for some time, but that, 
even if be reeov(‘red his intellect, wbieh was 
niorcth.aii doubtful.be would never be able 
to resume his proJe-ssion. I could not leave 
I.ouise in eire.nmstanges so dist revising — J 
remained. litfl** money Duval* had 

brought from l*aris was now exhanst^ed ; 
and when the day on which he had Ix'eii 
in the habit of receiving bis quarter’s pension 
came round, Louise was unable even to 
conjecture bow it was to be applied for. 

II seisms Ibal be bad always gone for it in 
p(‘rson. bill to whom lu^ went was a secret 
wbieh lie lia<l uev('r <livulge<l. Aiul at this 
critical jnneluro his mind was bio enfeebled 
(‘ven to compreliend us wlieii we imiuircd. 

1 had already tlrawn from the small capital 
oil Hie intcnsi of which I had mnintainc*! 
my-elf ; J now drew out lUfist of the re- 
mainder. r*ut tin's was a resource that 
could not last long. Nor could T. without 
stM’iiU'ly <*ompromising Lmiisc's cltaracler, 
ho con>tantly in the house witli a girl so 
young, ami wlK>se ^^de ligitimatc ]irotcctor 
wa'i thus anii«'ted. Tlu'rc si'cRii-d hut one 
alt<*riial iv<‘ to that of abandoning her alto- 
g*‘lbcr — \jz.. to make her my wife, to eon- 
oludc the sluilii's necc'-^arv to obtain my 
diploma, and piircha.s(* some jiartiiership in 
a small country priiftic(‘ with the scanty 
surplus that miglit b(‘ left of my ea])itai. 

J placed this ojitiou before JiOuise timidly, 
for I eoukl not l»t‘ar tlu' thought of forcing 
b(‘r inclinal ions. Sb<’ srcmi*d much moved 
by what she called my generosity ; she 
consente»D— we w*‘re married. 1 was, as 
you may eoneeive. wholly ignorant of French 
law. \Ve were maiTicd aecfu'ding to the 
Eugli.sh eevemony and tlie Ib’olestant ritual. 
Shortly .after our marriage we all tliree 
returned tf) J’aiis, taking an aparlmenf in a 
quarter remote from that in which wc had 
before lodgcil, in or<Ii i- In avoid any harass- 
ment to wliieh siicli small creditors as Duval 
h;ul left behind him might suhje'*! us. 1 
resume*! my studies with rethiubled energy, 
and [^(Uiisc was iicec'^sarily left mueli alone 
with her poor fat hi r in flic daytime. The 
*lefee1s in her eharaf'tcr hocanie more and 
more visible. She reiiroached me for the 
solitude to which I c*)ndcmned her; our 
poverty galleil her; Mie ha* I no kind greet- 
ing for me wlicii 1 ri'turnod at evening, 
ivcaricil out. Before marriage she had- not 
loved me — after marriage, alas ! I feared she 
hated. We had been returned to Paris some 
months when po*^u’ Duval died : ho liad never 
recovered his faculties, nor liad we ever 
learneil from whom liis jiension luul been 
received. Very soon after her father's death 
1 oliserved a vi'ry singular* (diange in the 
luvwour and manner of X^ouise, She was no 
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lonf^gr peevish, irascible, reproachful ; but 
taciturp and thoughtful. Bhe seemed to me 
under the intluonce of some suppressed 
pxcitem^t : her eheeks Hushed an^'l her eyes 
abstraatbd* At length, one' evening when I 
1‘etufne^’ 1 fcnuiU her gone. She did not 
cniiie back that night nor the next day. It 
NVjVs impossible for me to conjecture wliat 
had’ become of hciv' She had nb friends, 
so far as I knew — no one had visited at our 
squalid apar.tlp(‘nt.. The poor liouse in which 
wc lodged Had no voRclhujr whom I etudtl 
■ qiiogtion ; but the ground-floor was occupi(‘<l 
by a small toliacconist’s shop, and the woman 
at the counter tok I nu; that for some days 
• before ni}’^ wife’s disaj)])earunc‘e, .^he hatl 
observed Ijcr-pass the sh<)]»-win(lo\v in going 
out in the afternoon and returning towanls 
the eveniiig. • Two terrible eon jccturcs beset, 
me: eitlier in licr vyalk she had met snme 
admirer, with whom she had lied ; or. unable 
to bear the eompanionshij) and ]u»veiiy <*f 
a union whicli slio hatl b«\gnn to loathe, she 
had gtmc forlli to drown herself in the Seine. 
On tile third day frtmi lier lliglit I received 
thti letter 1 enclose. r<issil)ly the hand- 
writing may stu’ve you as a guide in th.: 
mission 1 intrii; t to you - 

‘ Monsieuu, — Von have deceivetl me 
viUdy — taken advantagt'of my inexptM-ienced 
youth and fii'ciidless position to tlecoy me 
into an illegal marriage. !\Iy only consola- 
tion under my calamity and disgrace is, that 
I am at. least free from a tlelestetl bt>ntl. 
You will nt)t s(.‘(; me again it is klle to 
.'itternpt to do so. I liavt* olttained refuge 
with relations whom 1 have het'ii fortunattj 
enough to discover, and to wliom 1 intrust 
my fate. And even if you could learn the 
shelter 1 liave sought, and have the audacity 
to molest me, you would luit Mihject yourself 
to the chastiseineiit you so richly deserve. 

•I.OL'ISK DirVAL.’ 

“At the ])erus;d of this <’(ild-hearte,il, un- 
grateful letter, tlie hive I he.d felt for this 
woman — aheady much ^Iiaktai by her way- 
ward and iiersWe temper- -vanislicd from 
my heart, ncvi-r to return. 13ut as an hom!st 
man, my eonsch-nee was terribly stung, 
(’ould it.'be p:)^sil)le that I liad unknowingly 
d(!<vivcd her — that our marriage was not 
legal ? 

“When I re<‘ovcred Inun the stun wliieh 
was tlie first etl'eel of her letter, I sought the 
opinion of an ai'ouv in llie neigh bourhond, 
named Sartiges, jiiul. to my di.^may, I learned 
that whiU; I. marrying., according to the 
customs of my own c()nnti'y, was legally 
hound to Louisi* in lOnglaiid, ami could not 
marry another, the marriage was in all ways 
illcgrd for licr, — l)>‘ing witlamt tlie consent ot 
Jicr relations wluic she was under age — 
without the eercmoiiiuls of the Uoin.an 
('atlioJi<r (.’hnreh, to whieli, thongli I never 
heard any ]U’ofession of religious belief from 
lier or her father,, it might, fairly ho presumed 
that she belonged — and, above all, without 
the form of civil contract which is iudis- 


pensahle to the legjil marriage of a French 
subject. 

“The^/re?/e s.aid that the marriage, there- 
fore, in itstdf was null, and that liOuise could, 
witliout incurring legal peiialtie.s for bigamy, 
marry again in France according to the 
French laws: but, tliat. under the circuni:,. 
stances, it was probable that her nw-xt of kin 
would a'pply on her behalf to the jiropcr 
court for the formal’ annulment of the 
m.'irriage, wliich would he the most eflfectual 
mode of saving her from any molestation on 
my ]>arf, and remove all possible questionings 
hereafter as to lier single state* and ahsolHle 
right to remarry. J liad Ijctter remain quiet, 
and wait for intimation of further }»rococdt, 
ings. I knew u<»l what else to do, and 
necessarily submitted. 

“From this wretelied listlcssness of mind, 
ulternate<l now by vehement r(.‘sentnient 
against Louise, now liy the reproach of iny 
own sense of honour in leaving that honour 
in so rpicst ionalile a point, of view, 1 was 
aroused by a letter from tlie distant kinsman 
l>y whom hillierlo I had been so neglected. 
In tlic previous year lie had lost (Uieof liis two 
cliihlreu ; the oth(‘r was just, dead : no nearer 
relation now surviving stood befwec‘n me and 
my ehance of inheritance fnnn him. He 
wrote wort I of his tlonu'stie alHietion with :( 
manly sorrow vvhi(‘h touched me, said that 
his liealth was failing, and heggt'd me, a.s 
soon as p«»ssihle, to come and visit liiin in 
Be<»tland. I wt'iit, and eontiniied tt> reside, 
willi him till his death, sonit; mf)ntlis after- 
wards. Hy Ins will I sneei*(‘dtMl to his ample 
fort line tm eondition of taking his name. 

“As soon as the atVairs eonnected with tin'.'! 
inheritanee })ermitted, I returned to Taris, 
ami again saw M. Sartig(‘s. 1 liad never 
lieanl from TiOiiise, or from any one eon- 
necletl with her sinee the UTter you have 
read. No steps had bi?en taken to :innn1 tlu; 
marriag(!, anti siiHieient tini-,‘ha<l elapsed to 
render it improhalde that such steps wtaihl 
he taken nt)w. But if no such stejis vvei'i* 
taken, htiwever frtv from the, marriage-bom I 
Louise might he, it clearly remained hiiuliiig 
on niys(‘lf. 

“At my reque.-t, ^T. Sartiges ttjok the rriof'l. 
vigorous measures that occurred to liim to 
ascertain when? T.ouisi* was, ami wliat ijnd 
whti was the relation with whtA’n she asserttxl 
she ha I found refuge. The police were eni- 
pltjyetl ; advertisements were issued, con- 
cealing names, hut suflieienlly clear tt> he in- 
telligible tt) Louise if they eamt* iintler her 
eyt', and to tlie etfeet tli.at if any informality 
in t)ur marriage existed, she was implored for 
her own sake to remove it by a second cere- 
monial — answer to be addressed to the avoue. 
No answer came ; the police liad hitherto 
failed of discovering her, but were sanguine 
of success, when a few weeks after these ad- 
vertisements a packet reached iM. Sartiges, 
enclosing tlie certificates annexed to this 
letter, of the death of Ijouise Duval at 
Wuuieh. The eertilicates, as you will see, 
an; to appearance, ollicially attested and iiri- 
questioiuibly genuine, Bo the^ were con- 
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8i(lere<l by M. Sartiges as well as by myself. 
Here, then, all inquiry ceased — the police 
were dismissed. T was free. Jly little and 
little I overcame the painful impressions 
which my ill-starred union an<l the announce- 
ment of Louise’s early <lea<h bequeatlied. 
Kich, and of active mind, I learned to dismiss 

•.the trials of my youth as a gloomy dream. I 
entered ftito ]jublie life; I made myself a 
creditable position ; bcoamo acquainted witli 
your aunt ; we were wt'ddod, and the beauty 
of her nature embellished mine. Alas, alas! 
two years after our inai-i-iage — nearly livti 

• ye^’S after 1 bad received the eertilieates of 
Louise’s death — T aiul your aunt made a 
summer excursion into the country of the 
4thine ; on our return we rested at Aix-la- 
Cha])ellc. One day while there I was walk- 
ing alone in the environs of tlic town, when, 
on the road, a little girl, seemingly about tivci 
years old, in chase of a but tertly, stumbled 
iiiid fell just before my feel ; 1 look her up, 
and as she was eryi)ig imu’c f?-om the shock of 
I he fall than any actual hurl, 1 was still 
trying my best to comfort her, when a ln<ly 
some paces Ixihind her came uj), and iji taking 
the child from my arms as I was bending 
over her, thanked me in a voice that ma<le 
my heart stand still ; T looked up, and bclicld 
Louise, 

“It was not- till I bad convulsively clasped 
her ham I aful utlerc<l her name that she 
recognized mo. 1 was, no dnul>f, the more 
altere<l of the two — j)ros|)erity and hajqhness 
had left little trace of the m‘edy, care-worn, 
threadbare student. JJut if she, wen* the la-t 
io recognize, she was 1hc tirst to rt'cover si'll- 
pf)Ssession. The expression of lier»face be- 
came liard and set. 1 cannot pretend to 
jcpeat with any verbal accuracy the biicf 
converse that took ]»lacc between ns, as she 
placed the child on the grass bank In side I he 
]>alh, bade her stay there quietly, :iml walked 
on with me some j)aces as if she did not wisli 
the chilli to hear what was said. 

“The purport of what ])asscd was to this 
rlb-ct ; She refused to explain the ceiTitiratcs 
of liir ilcatli further tlian that, becomijjg 
.’W.arc of what she called the ‘ juTseculioii ’ of 
the advertisements issued and inquiries insti- 
tuted. she had caused fliosc documents to be 
s».nt to the address given in the ailvcrtise- 
miiiit, in order to terminate all further 
molestation. *l>ut how they could have been 
obtained, or by what art so ingeiiiouslv forginl 
as to deceive the acuteness of a pracliM'd 
lawyer, I know not to this day. Slio «lc- 
elarcd. indeed, that she was now Iiajipy, in 
easy circumstances, and that if 1 wi.-hed to 
jiiako some reparation for the wrong i had 
done her, it. would lie to leave her in peace; 
ami in ease — vvhielj wa.s not likely — wc ever 
met again, to regard and treat her as a 
stranger: that she, on her j»art, never would 
molest me, and that the ccriiticd ileath of 
Louise Duval left me as free, to marry again 
as she considered herself to be. 

“ My mind was so confused, so bewildered, 
while she tlius talked, that, I did not attempt 

* to interrupt her. The blow had so crushed 


me that I scarcely struggled under it ^ otd.V, 
as she turned to leave me, I suddenly recol- 
lected that, the child, when taken from iny 
arms, had called her ‘ Maman^ arul^J judging 
by the apparent Jige of' tl|c cliildy it must* 
have been born but. a few months after 
Louise had left me — that jt inusi be mine.’ 
And so, in niy dreary \voe, I faltered out — 

‘ r.ut wligt of you i‘ in flint Suiely that lias 
on me a ehrim tliat yoi\ relinquisli for your- • 
self. You tverc not unfaithful' to mo wliile 
you deemed you wi re my Nvife 

“‘Heavens I can you ‘insult me by sucli a 
doubt ] Mo ! ’ she cried out, impidsivt'ly and 
haughtily. * I»ut as I. was not legally your 
wife, the child is not legally yours; it. i;^ 
mine, and only mine. NevertliVlcss, if you*'' 
wish to, claim it.' — here she ])ansed as in 
doubt. 1 saw at once she was jirepnred to 
rosign to mi! the clnld if I had urged her to 
do so. I must own, witli a pang of renmrsc, 
that I recoiled from mu li a j I'opt sal. Wliat 
Could I do will) the child ] I low cvjilain to 
my w ife t h(! cause of my intciot in it.' If 
only a natural child of mine. I should have 
shrunk from owning to Janet a youthful 
error. I>u1, as it was. — the eliihl by a former 
marriage-- 1 he f(»rmcr wifi* still living! — my 
blood ran cold with dri'nd. And if I did take 
the cliild — inv(*nf what story I miglit as to its 
j»art'ntago, should I not expo.'^^c niysell'. expose 
Janet, to terrii»le eoii^tai'T danger.' The 
mother’s lint uiTd an’eefioii mi;.4it ingeherat 
any time to seek tiilings of the <‘hiM, and in 
so doing shi* might easily discover my new 
name. and. ] erhaps years h(*nee, establish on 
me her own claim. 

“ Xo. I could not ri.sk sneli pi'rils. I replied 
sullenly. ‘ Vmi say rightly ; tin* child is y(»iirs 
— only yours.’ I was about to add an oiler of 
p(*eiiniar\ provision lor it, but T.ouise had 
already 1 urned scornfully towardsthe bank on 
wbieb slic h:ul left the infant. 1 saw lier 
snateli from the child’s liaiid some wiki 
flowers till* p(tor thing Inul heen gailiering;^ 
and how often have I I Im. light Of tin* rude 
w'ay in wliit-h she dm it — noi a.- a mother who 
k)ves her child. J tlieii other ])as-:engers 
apjieaied on the road — two of them 1 knew — 
an Lnglish coiijile very intimaii* with Lady 
Janet and mysrlf. They stoj)]K;d tt) aeeo.st 
me, wliile l.onise pas-!(‘il l.iy with tlie iiifant 
lowards the town. 1 turned in the (opposite, 
din'ct ion, and st rove to collect my thoughts. 
Terri i'll* as was the discovery thus suddenly 
made, it was evideiii tiial l.ouise had as 
strong an interest as myself to conceal it. 
There was little chance lliat it would ever be 
divulged. Her dnss and that of tin* child 
were lliose of persoAs in tlie riclier elasscs of 
life. After all, doubt k‘ss. tlie child needed 
not pecuniary rissislance from me, and was 
surely he.sl oil umh'f tluj motliei-'s care. 
Tims 1 soiiglit to comfort an* I to delude 
myself. 

“ The next day Janet and T left Aix-la- 
(Tia])clle tind returned l(.> England. But it, 
was impossible for me to hatiish the dreadful 
thought that Janet was not. legally my wife ; 
that could she even guess the secret lodged in 
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my breast she woukl bA^ost to me for ever,- memory of my lost ^iht. I returned to 
even though she died of ^e separation (you England feeling that m^. days ^"ore numbered, 
know well how tenderly sHft loved me). My It is to you that I transmit- the task of those 
nature underwent a silent ro:^olutioii. I hatl researches which I could not; iiMi^te. I 
previously cherished tlio ainbltton common to bequeath to you, with the cxcoptk>hof trifling 
most men in public life — the Ambition for legacies and donations to public .-charitictf, the 
fame, for place, for power. V^iat ambit ion whole <>f my. fortune. But you will under- 
left me ; I shrank from the thought of be- stand by this letter that it is to l>e held on a 

coming too well known, lest 1-duisc or her trust which I cannot specify in my wiil. I could 

connections, as yet ignorant of ii,iy \iew name, not, without dishonouring the venorateil 
might more easily learn what. the World know name of your aunt, indicate as the heiress of 
— viz., that I had })revionsly*’horne another my wealth a child by a wife living at tlie 
iianjc — the. nam^^of her husband — and finding time f married Janet. I cannot form any 
ine weal thy *ffndliormured, might liereaf tor be wonts for such a devise which would qot- 
tcmjJcd tqclsiim for herself or her daughttu- arouse gossip amt sus|.lcion, and furnish uiti- 
the tio.s she at)jiirod for both while she deemed malely a (?lue to the discovery I would shun, 

me poor and (iespi.sed. Hut ])artly my con- I calculate that, after ill deductions, the sum 

science, paitly the inti nonce of the angel by | that will <lcvolv(! to you will bo about 
my side, compelled me to seek whatever means 1 .C220,(J0U. 'I’bat wljicli I mean to be abso- 
of doing good to others ])()sition and <M‘rciim- I lutely arxl at onec yours is the comparatively 
stances ])laee(l at niYjilispusal. Iwasalarmed i trilling legacy oi’ .1120, 000. If JiOiiise’s cliil«l 
when even such (piict exercise of mind and ' be n(»f living, or if you find full reason 
fortune acqnijcd a sort of »'elebrity. How to suppose tliat, despite apiu-aranees, tlio 
painfully T shrank from it ! The world chikl is not mine, the whole of my fovtnnci 
attributed my dvea.d <if pulJieity to niialft‘etejl lap.ses to you: but should Louise be sur- 
modesfy. 'J’lie world praised me, and 1 knew viving and need pecuniary aid, yon will eon- 
myaelf an impostor. Hut the years stole on. trive that slie may liavti such an annuity as 
I hcanl no more of TiOUise or her child, and you may deoTu lilting, willioul learning 
my fears gradually subsided. Vet T was con- wlienee it <‘ome. You ])cn.‘eivc that it is your 
soled when tlie two children horn to mo by object, if possible, even nau’c than mine, to 
Janet died in their infancy. Had they lived, ]>reserve free from slur tlie name and memory 

who can tell whether sometliing might not of her who was to you a second mother. All 

have transpip.'d to j)rove (liein illegitimate/ eiuls we d('?.ire would be aeeom])lislieil could 
r must hasten on. At last eanu‘ thegr(‘at you, on di.seove.ring iny lost eliild, feel tluit, 
and crushing calamity of my life: I lost, the williont conMraining your inclinations, yon 
woman who was my all in all. At least she could in.ake her your tr//r. She would tiuni 
was spart;d the <li.seovery that would have natiwally sliarc* with you my fortune, and all 
deprived me of tlie rigid, of tending her claims of justice ami duty would be quietly 

deathbed, and leaving within her tomba pla<*e appeased. She would now be of age suitable 

vacant for myself. to yours. Wlien 1 saw Iut at Aix she gave 

•‘But after tlie first agonies tliat foll(»w(‘<l pnuuise of inlieriting no small shart? of lier 
her loss, t li(Wf»nsr*ienee T had s«) lung sought mother's l)eauty. If Louise's assurance of 
to tranquillize beeame terribly repr(»;n'hful. her easy eireiimstanees were true, her 
Louise had forfeited all right to my eousi<{era- daughter lias possibly h(’«‘ii educated and 
tion, hut my guilt l(‘ss <‘liildhad not dom* so. n*a red with temleniess .'lud cart*. Vmi liave 
Did it live still.' Jf .so, was it ijTf»t the heir t») I alrea<Iy a.'^''Ur(‘<l me that you have no prior 
my fortunes —th»" only c’hihl left to me / 'I’rm', atfaehinent. Hut. if, on tliscovering this 
1 havt‘ the ahs ihiti' right to <lisposc of luy child, y(»n find her already married, or one 
wealth : it is imi in laml: it is not entaikil ; wliom yon eonlil not love nor estetmi. I leave 
but was not l)u- ilangliterl Iia<l f(;rsakon mor- it impliedly to your boiioiir and jialgmcnt. to 
ally lh«' first claimant / was no reparation determimi what share of the :C200,0tJU IcfUin 
due to her/ You rememher tliat my phy- your hamls should bo eoiisigncd toiler. She 
siciau ordered me, some lilt Ic time after your may liave Imh'ii corrupted by her mofl^or’s 

aunt’s d('fitli, to seek a teinjiorary eliaiigc of priiieiples. She may — I lea verr forbid ! — have 

seem*. I olieyed. and went away no one knew | fallen inloe\il courses, and wealth would be 
whither. Well, I repaired to I’aris ; there. I misspent in her hands. In that case a com - 

sought M. Sart iges, tlie o-rnur. 1 found be ])cteiiec sufiieing to save her from further 

had been long ilcad. I <liseovered his (;xet;ii- degnidation, from the tenqitations of jioverty, 

tors, ami inquired if any papers or eorresjKin- . wtiukl be all that I desire you to devote from 
dcncc between Ilieliard Macdonald and him- i my wen It li. On Hie contrary, you may find 
self many ju'ar.s ago were in existence. All I in her one who. in all respects, ought to he 
such documents, with others not retnnuHl to I my chief inheritor. All this I leave in full 
correspomlcnts at his ileeeaso, had been j eonfideneo to yon, as being, of all the men T 
burned by his desire. Xo possible clue to ' know, the one who unites the highest sense of 
the whereabouts of f.onise. should any have liouour with the largest share of practical 
been gaineil since I la.st saw lier, was left. s»*nse and knowledge of life. Tlie main diffi- 
VVhat then to <lo I knew not. I did not dare cult y. whatever this lost girl may derive from 
to make impiiries through st rangers, whieli, if my substanee, will be in devising some moans 
discovering my child, might also bii tig to liglit to convey it to her, so that neither she nor 

a marriage that would have dishonoured the those around her may trace th« bequest to , 
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me. She can p^ver be acknowledged as my 
child— never 1. .Your reverence -for the be- 
loved dead^t'orbkli^ that. This difficulty your 
clear strong sense must overcome : mine is 
blinded by 'the shades of - death. You, too, 
will deliberately consider howto iri:stitutc the 
iiKpiirios after mother and child so as not t«> 
betray our secret. This will require great 
caution. •You will probably eoinnienci* at i 
Paris, through the agency of the police, to • 
whom you will be very guarded iu your com- 
munications. It is most unfortunate that 1 : 
have no miniature of Jjouise, and that any > 
•desiy.’iption of her must be so vague that it i 
may not serve to discover her ; but such as it | 
is, it may prevent your mistaking for her j 
st>mc otlicr of her name. Loiii«.i wa-; alxive j 
the common height, and lonkotl taller than j 
s1ic was, with the peculiar combination of I 
very dark hair, very fair coriqilcxion, and 
light-gray eyes. She would now be somcwliat ! 
under tlie age of forty. She was not. without i 
aeconniJisluncntvS, derived i'lom the com- j 
paniou.ship with her father. She spoke 1 
bhiglish fluently; she drew with taste, ami j 
even with talent. Von will sec the prudence i 
of confining icscarch at first to J.oiiisp, rather ' 
than to the child who is the principal ohject 
of it ; for it is not till you can ascertain what ‘ 
lias become of her that you can trust the 
accuracy of any information rcspt'cting the 
daughter, wlioin I assume, perhaps after all 
erroneously, to be miue. Thottgh Louise 
talked with such levity of holding herself 
free to marry, the birth of her child might lie * 
sufficient injury to licr reputation to iK'come • 
a serious obstacle tosiadi second niqitials. not 
ha,ving taken formal steiis to au^iul lier 
MUUTiagc with myself. If not thus remarried, 
ihcvc w'onld be no rt'ason why siie should not 
n-snme her maiden name of Duval, ns she di<l ’ 
in the signature of her letter to me : finding 
that I had erased to molest Iier by tlie in- 
quiries, to elude wliicli she had in \en ted the 
false slateinctit of her death. It seems prub- 
ible, therefore, t hat she is ic.-iding some\vh»*re 
in Paris, an<l in tbe name, of Duval. Of . 
ronv.-o the bunh-n of nnei'i-rainly as to your 
iuturo cannot be lei t to oppress you for an . 
indefinite length of time. If at- the end. say, i 
of two yeais, youi- re.-eurches have wljolly ’ 
i'aile<l, cori.^ider three-fouj’l lis of my whole ’ 
fort^inc to Jjave pacsed to you, and put by the , 
fourth to accufiiuhite, should the child after- ; 
wards be dise.over<‘d. and satisfy your judg- > 
meni as to her claims «')n me as lu-r father. 
Sbouhl she not. it will b«! a reserve fund For . 
your own children. P>iit oh, if my child i 
could be found in time ; and oh, if she be all . 
that cimld win your lieart. and be the wife j 
you would select from free choice I 1 caa say : 
no more. Pity me, and ]''idge Icnicnth''' of 
dance's husband. 

•b.e:.' 

' The key to Graham's conduct ::•- now' given; 
— the deep sorrow that took him to the tomb 
of the heart he so re^’orod, and wi:.:>se 
honoured memory v.'as subjected to so great 
•a risk ; the slightness of change m his espond- 


iture and mode of Ufc, after an inherjtahce 
supposed to be so (itiiple ; the aboegatioji of 
bis political auvhition; the sutfiect his 
inquiries, and the cant ions rcservt* imposed 
upon them ; ^l^ove all. the position 'towards^ 
T.saiira in'wljich lie.\Va/< so erueiJy jUficffd.. 

Certainly,5ifs tirst flinuglit in i’cvoHing the ‘ 
conditions of^ his trust had beeq that of 
inarriagc ^witli this lost clnltl of KichaVtl 
King's, sliouhl she be dif,eov(‘reii' single, <lis- 
eng;iged. and not repuDiveio hisiOcliimtiOns. 
Tacitly lie subscribed lo tlie ibaisons for this 
eoLiise alleged b^ t be- de( rased. ' Tt was the 
simplesl and readiest plan of 'anitiug jiisfiee 
to the rightful iiilnTitor wilh-carc frra secret 
so impfirtant to tlie honour of his. jamt,.of 
Pichanl King lnm‘-t'lf — Ins benefactdi of 
the illustrious bouse fn»m wffiicb .Lady .la net 
bad sjining. Perbaps. too, tlie' coiisidd-ation 
tliat by tills course a fortune so itsefiil lo his 
career was secured, was not wilhout influence 
on the iniial of a man nat u rally luii bit ions, 
lliit on tliat coiisidrialion la? forba<le liimsoK 
to dwell He jmt it away from him as a sin. 
Vet to marriage with any imi? else, until liis 
mi>'‘U»u Avas fnllilled, and the uncertainty a.-- 
to the extent of his fnituue was dispelled, 
tlirre intor])oscd grave juactieal obstacles. 
How could h(‘ honestly prcH'iit. himself ton 
girl and to her ])are!if< in the light of a rich 
man, wlaai in rrality he might be but a ]ioor 
nnn .’ Ih'W eouM he refer to any lawyer the 
conditions wliieh nMidered inl^iossiblo any 
s-’lt lenient that louch«-(l a .•'hilling of tlio largo 
sum whieli at any day be rni.ght have to 
transfer to anollier.’ Still, when once fully 
eouseiou‘i liow dee]) was iIk; h)ve with winch 
l<anra luul iiis})ire(l him. the idea of wodloek 
with the dangditer of llieiianl King.if she yet. 
lived and w'as singh’, Ireamc inadmissible. 
The orphan (‘ondition of tin* Aonng Italian 
smoiilbed iiAvay f he oh'-taeles to ]ii‘oposals f*f 
maniage wliieli would )j;ive em])arras.sed his 
addre-'ses to girls of his own j-aiik. and witli 
])arenls wlv) would h;ive d( maiided scltlc- 
ment.-. And if he liat^ fi'uu<l Jsinra aloim on 
that day on wlnrl\ lie li.i<l .Mrn lur last, lie 
would doubt Ic"* have \ielded t)M be voice of 
hi'' heart, avowed bis love, wooiil her own, 
and e»»mjiiiffed both to the tie of belrotlial. 
We ii.a.ve Seen how i udcly such yeariiing.-s of 
]jis Jieart were repeJIcrl .)ii that interview. 
His Liiglish tuojiulices were so deeply rooted, 
that, even if he hafl been wholly free from the 
tni-'t iH-queath'-d to him. he wonUl have 
reeoiled frum marriage with a girl w'ho. in the 
ard«'ur for imioiiety. eonld link herself witli 
.su.-h a.^soci ;le'' as (Jiea’ave IbiMiean. by 
lid-iis a. Ihiheiiiiaii, and l.y pi’iiu;i]*ics a. 
>’oc!a!’-t. •• 

III flying fiom Paris, ho eml-rucett the 
rcfobe to Lanish all thought of. wedding 
Tsaura, .and Jio clcvoie himself sternly to the 
^ask Avbich had sacred a claim upon him. Not 
that he could endure, the Idea of marrying 
an other, even if the Joat hcirccis fhould be .all 
■bat liis> bean could have w o.-xhipped, bad 
that heart been hie 'wri to give ; but he Avas 
imnaticDt of the LuiyIcii hea?;cd on him, — of 
the fort uac which imght not oc his, of tnc un- 
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certainty which paralyzed all liis ambitious 
schemes for the future. 

Vet, strive as he would — ^and no man could 
strive more resolutely — lie could not succeed 
in banishing the of Isaura. It wiis 

with ■ him always ; and with it a sense of 
irreparable loss, of a terrible void, of a 
pining anguish* 

And the success of diis inqiiiriei;at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, while siillicient to detain him in the 
place, was so sliglit, and advanced by sucli 
slow- degrees, that it furnished no continued 
oecTipation to his restless mind. M. Ilenanl 
was iKaito ami painstaking. Ihit it was no 
easy matter to obtain any trace of a Parisian 
visitor to' so popular a »Spa so many years ago. 
Tlic name Duval, too, was so coniinon. that 
at Aix, as we have seen at Paris, time was 
wasted in tlie chase (»!' a Duval who proved 
not to be the lost Louise. At last M. lleiiard 
chauce<loiialivjusein which, in the year 1819, 
two ladies from Paris ha<l lodgctl for three 
weeks. One was named ^fadame Duval, the 
other ^ladanio Alarigiiy. 'I'hcy were i)otli 
young, botli very hands')nu'. and imu-li of the 
same height and culnuring. Put Madame 
^larigiiy wjjs Die handsomer of the two. 
Madame Duval fre(|uented tlu‘gaming-tabk‘s, 
and W’as apparently of very lively tempcM*. 
Madame Marigny lived v<My quietly, rarely 
or ever stirred out, and sec-rned in (Udieate 
lioalth. She, however, quitted the apartment 
somew’hat aVjriqitly, aiul, to tlio be^t of tlie 
lodging - hou'-ie - ke<*per’s recollect ion. took ! 
rooms in the country near A i,\— she eouki not. | 
remember w'liere. About two iiKjntbs after ’ 
the departure of Madame Marigny, Matlamc 
Diiva,l al.so left Aix, and in <-onq>any wn'tha. 
French geniJeman vvlio bad vi^ifed her much 
of late --a handsome m;in of .striking appear- 
anee. The Jfjdgiiig-liousc-k<‘« per did not. 
know' what or wlio he wa.s. Sii(i rejiU‘ml«‘red 
that he used to ho announeed to Ma<lame 
Duval by the name of Aehille. Maclaine 
Duval had ii**ver been .sec-n again by ilic 
loilging-housc-keeper tVter she had lett. Put 
Madame ^larigiiy she had once sixm, nearly 
Itvci years after she hud quitted ilic 
lodgings — seen her iiy ohaiieo at th.e r.tiP 
way station, roeogni/.c-l lu.-r at oiiet*. and 
accosted her, oilering In.-r the old apartment. 
Madame I^Iangny liad. liow ever, hrieHy rejdied 
that she W'as only :it Aix for a. few hours, and 
should quit it the .'ame day. 

The inquiry now turned toward.^ Madame 
Marigny. The date on w'hieh the lodging- 
house-keeper had last, suen Ixr c-oineklcd w'ith 
the year in w'hieh Pic-hard King li.ad met 
Louise. Pu»>ihly, tlK-ret'ore, slio might have 
aeeompaiiied the iaiter’to Aix at tl:at time, 
mid could, iffe iiud. give information as to her 
Siibsequent hisbiry and present whereabout?. 

After a tod-iOUo tcareh throughout all the 
environs of Aix, Graham himself came, by the 
morcot aeeidont. upon the vc«ti>os of Louises 
friend, lie had bocn wandering alouc in the 
country round Aix, w'hcn a violent thunder- 
storm drove him to ask shelter in the house of 
a small f.armcr,* situated in a field, a little off 
t’vj byway whidi ho had taken. While 


waiting for tlie cessation of the storm,* and 
drying Jiis clothes by the fire in a room that 
adjoined the kitchen, he entered into conver- 
sation wit h the farmer’s wdfe, a pleasant, well- 
mannered person, and made some compliment- 
ary observation on a small sketch of the house 
in water-colours that hung upon the wall. 
“Ah,” said the farmer’s wife, “ that w’as done 
by a- J^rencli lady w-ho lodged iiere many, 
years ago. She drew' very prettily, poor 
thing.” 

“ A lady who lodged here many years ag<’) 
— ho w' many?” 

“ Well, 1 guess somewhere about, twciriy.” 

“ Ah, imlecti ! Was it a Madame Marigny ? ” 

•• Eo/i Dieu ! That w'as indeed her nam^. 
Did you know' her ! I shoukl be so glad (o 
hear she is w'ell and — I hope — happy.” 

“ 1 tlo not know^ where she is now, and am 
making inquiries to ascertain. Pray help me. 
How- long did Madame Marigny lodge with 
you ? ” 

“ I tliink pretty wx-ll tw'o months ; yes, two 
months. She left a month after her con- 
liiicmciit.” 

“ She was cmilincd here ? ” 

“ ’^'cs. W'hcn she first came, 1 had no idea 
she was enotnnte. She had a pretty figure, 
.and no one wouM ha\o gucs.scd it, in the. way 
she. w'ore her sliawd. Indeed I only began lo 
suspect it a few' days ]x‘ fore it happened ; and 
that was so suddenly, that all w’as happily 
ov(‘r before w’O could send for the accouchi^iiry 

“And the child lived .’ — .\ girl or a boy 

“A girl — the ]U*etticst baby.” 

“ Did slic take tlie child wltli her when 
^llewen1?” 

“ No : it W’as ])ut out to nnr.se wiflr a, 
Jiic'^’c of my hiisbarid’s who was eoidined 
i about tlie same Madame paid liberally* 

I in advance, and (continued lo send money 
1 ludf-yearly, fill she came hcrs(‘lf aiul took 
j away the little girl.” 

‘• \Vlien W’as tliat a little less than five 
I years after she ha.d left it. ■ ” 

! “ Whv', you Know all about it, monsieur; 

I ^-ses, not quite five years afier. Fhe did not 
1 e<jmc to sec me, w'hieli 1 tlmught unkind, but 
1 she scut me, through my uic-ce-in-law, a. real 
I .gold w’ateh and a shawl. Poor dear lady — 

I for lady she was all over, — W’ith pnrud ways, 

• and w'ould not bear to be questioned. Put I 
am sure she w'a& none f>f yonr Froneli 'jiglit 
i ones, but an lioncsl wife like my self,, though 
i she never said so.” 

“And you have no idea w'hcrc .‘•he waij all 
! the five years she w’as aw’ay, or w'hcre she 
' went after jce.laiming her child ? ” 
i “ No, indeed, monsieur.*’ 

: “ Put her remittances for the infant must 

. have been made by letters, and the letters 
. w’Oiikl have had postmarks ? ” 

; “ Well, 1 dare say : I ani.no scholar myself. 

. But suppose you sec Marie Hubert, that is my 
Uiccc-iii-lav/, perhaps she has kept the 
; envelopes.” 

1 “Where docs M.adamo Hubert live t" 

I “ It is just a league off by t he short path ; 
you can’t miss the w’ay. Her husband lias a,, 
bit of ’land of Ins own but he is rdso a earner 
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— ‘Max Hubert, carrier’ — written over the 
door, just opposite the first church you f(et to. 
The rain has ceased, but it may be too far 
for you to-day *’ 

“ Not a bit of it. Many thanks.” 

“ But if you find out the dear lady and see 
her. do tell her how pleased I should be to 
hear good news of her and the little one.” 

Qrahalh strode on under the clearing skies 
to the house indicated. He found Maclaine 
Hubert at home, and ready to answer all ques- 
tions ; but, alas ! she ha(l not the envelopes. 
Miulamc Marigny, on removing the child, had 
asd^cd for all the envelopes or letters, aiul 
carried them away witli her. Maclaine 
Hubert, who was as little of a scholar as her 
^luiit-in-law was, had never paitl much atten- 
tion to the postmarks on the envelopes ; aii<l 
the only one that she did remem lx 2 r wjis the 
first, that contained a bank-note, and that 
post-mark was Vienna.” 

‘‘But did not Madame Marigny's letters 
ever give you an address to which to write 
with news of her child 1 ” 

“ I don’t think she cared nuieli for her 
child, monsieur. She kissed it very coldly 
when she came to take it awa}'. I told the 
poor Uifant that it was her own mamma ; 
and Madame said, ‘ Yes, you may call me 
tnaman^' in a tone of voice — well, not at all 
like that of a mother. She brought with her 
a little bag which contained some line clothes 
for the child, and was very impatic?it (ill the 
child had got them on.” 

• “ Are you (juite sure it was the same lady 
who left the child ? ” 


“ Oh, there is no douht of that. She wtus 
certainly tre/t belle, but I did not fancy her as 
aunt did. She carried her head very high, 
and looked rather scornful, ilowevci;, 1 
must say she behaved very generously.” 

“Still you have not answered my ques-’ 
tion whether h,r letters contained no adr 
dress.” 

“ She aever wrote more than two letters." 
One enclosing the first remittance was but a 
few lines, saying that if the' child was well 
and thriving, I need- not write ; but if it died 
or became dangerously ill, I might at any 

time write a line to Matlamc M , Paste 

Restante, Vienna. She waj travelling about, 
hut the letter would be sure to reach her 
sooner or later. The only other letter I had 
was to apprise jne that she was coming to 
remove the child, and might bo expected 
in three days after the receipt of her 
letter.” 

“And all t lie other communications from 
her were merely; remittances in blank en- 
velopes ] ” 

Kxjictly so.” 

Graham, timliiig ho could learn no more, 
took his departure. On his way home, 
meditating tlie now idea that his advent ifTe 
that day suggested, he resolved to proeceil at 
once, accompanied by M. Uenard, to Munich, 
and there learn what particulars eouUl yet 
ascortaincil respecting those cert itlcat os of the 
<leath of Louise Duval, to w^iich (sharing 
llichard King's v(‘rv natural belief that they 
had been skilfully forged) he had hitherto 
■ attacheil no importance. 
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\o satisfactory result attended the in- 
qtiirics made at" Munich, save indeed this 
certainty — the certific.ates attestiiij? the 
fleceasc of smiie posoii calling lierself Louise 
Duval had not been forged^ Tin ‘3' wore in- 
dubitably pfonuine. A Imly heariiifr that name 
had arrived at one of tJie })rincipal hotels late 
in the cvoniiij', and had there taken hand' 
some rooms. She was attendcil b^* no 
servant, but aceomjianicd by a j^entleman, 
who, however, left the hotel as soon as he IkkI 
seen her lodged to her satisfaetion. The 
books of the hotel still retained the entiy of 
her name — ]\Iadame Duval, Frayigahe^ 
rentiere. On comparing the handwriting of 
this entry with the letter from Kiebard King’s 
first wife, Graham found it diifer ; but then 
it was not certain, though probable, that the 
entry had been written by the alleged 
Madame Duval herself. She was visited the 
nest day by the same gentleman who had 
accompanied her on arriving. He din^d and 
spent the evening with her. But no one at 
the hotel could remember what was the 
gontlemarrs name, nor even if ]»e were .an- 
Tiouneed by an^' name. He nevt'v called 
again. Two days afterwards, Madame Duval 
was t.'iken ill : a doctor was sent for, and 
attench'd lier till her dejith. This doctor was 
easily found. He romemb(.*red tin; case per- 
fectly — congestion of the lungs, a]»parcntly 
caused by cold caught on her journey. Fatal 
symptoms rapidly manifested themselves, and 
she died on the third ‘day from the seizure. 
She was a 3'oung aiid handsome woman. He 
ha<l asked her iluring her short illness if he 
should not write to Jiia* frieiuls — if there were 
no one she would wish to be sent for. She 
replied that there was only one frie-nd, to 
whom she had already written, .and who 
would arriv’e in a day or two. And on in- 
quiring, it appe.arcrl that she had written such 
a letter, and taken it herself to the j)ost on 
the morning of the diw she was taken ill. 

She h«ad in her pin>e not a large sum, but 
money eiiough to cover all her e.xpeii.ses, in- 
cluding those of her fuiic'j-al, which, according 
to the law in force, at the place, followed very 
quickly on her decease. The arrival of the 
friend to whom she had written’ being ex- 
pected, her effects were, in the meanwhile, 
se.aled up. The day after her death a letter 
avrived for her, ^^'hich wms opened. It was 
evidently written by a man, utd apparently 
by a. lover. It expressed an impassioned 
regret that the writer was unavoidably pre- 
vented returning to Munich so seton as he nad 


hoped, but lrustc<l to see his <lear hovton.^^e 
rose ill the course of the following w(‘ck ; it 
was only sigruHl Achille, and gave no address. 
Two or thna; da j'S after, a lady, also ydvinff' 
and handsome, arrived at tlu‘ hotel,- and 
inqm‘re<l for Madame Duval. She was greath' 
sliocked at hearing of her dcfi-asc. When 
sulVicicntly recovered to bear being questioned 
as to Ma<lame Ihival’s relations and position, 
she appeared ennfus(‘(l ; said, after much 
pr«.‘ssing, that slic wjis no relation to the 
deceased; that she believed Madame Duval 
bad no relations with wlium she wmn on 
friendly’ terms, at Ica-^t she, had never licanl 
l)cr speak of any ; and that her own accpiaint- 
aiice with the doecased. though cordial. wa> 
very recent. She eon Id or w'onld not give 
any clue to the u liter of the letter signed 
Achille, and she herself (quitted ^lunieh that 
evening, leaving the impression that Madame 
[ Duval hail been one of tliose lailies ivho, in 
I adopting a course <»f life at variance ivith 
convent ional irg’dafions. are ro]jU(liatcd by 
their lelations, and jirohably drop even tln'ir 
rightful names. 

A<.‘bille never appeare«l ; but a few «lays 
after, a lawyer at ^luni(*U re<-civ(‘d a hitter 
from another at, Vienna, rejpiest ing. in (‘f)m- 
jdianee ivitb a client’s instruct ions, the formal 
eerfitieates of J.onise Duval’s death. TIm'ko 
were sent as dircetcid, aiul nothing more 
alxuit the ill-fated woman was heard of. 
After the expiration (j£ the time re(piired hy 
law', the seals were removed fn ni the etfei t-'. 
which consistt‘dof two vialles aiul a drc'^sing- 
ease. But the}' onl^' contained flu* arti* !*-. 
appertaining to a lady’s wardro!;e oi* toilet. 
No letters — not even auothei- note from 
Achille — no clue, in short, to the family i r 
antecedents of the deceased. What then *bad 
become of these j*fl’(*ets, no onV at the hotel 
i couhl .give a elt;ar or satisfaebtrv neeoniit. It 
w’as said bv tlic mistress of tlie bot<-l. ratlier 
sullen h'. tlial Haw liad.sliesnpiiosed. been sold 
by her prerlecessor, and by order rif the 
authorities, for the benetit of tlu; poor. 

If the lady who had represented herself as 
Ijouise Duval’s acquaintance had given her 
own name, w’hich doubtless she did, no one 
rccpllected it. It was not entered in the 
boohs of the hotel, for she had not lodged 
there ; nor did it appear that she had .allowed 
time for formal examination by the eivi; 
authorities. In fact, it was clear tluiL poor 
Louise Duval had been considered as an 
^ldvcnturess by the hotcl-keepcr and the 
medical attendant at Munich ; and her death 
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had excited so little interest, that it was 
strange that even so many particulars respect- 
ing it could be gleaned. 

After a prolonged but fruitless stay at 
Munich, Graham and M. Renard repaired to 
Vienna ; there, at least, Madarno . Marigny 
had given an address, and there she might lie 
licard of. 

At Vienna, however, no research availed to 
discover a trace of any such person, and in 
ilespair Graham returned to England in the 


January of 1870, and left the further prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries to M. Renard, who, 
though obliged to transfer liimself to Paris 
for a time, promised that he would leave no 
stone unturned for tlie discovery of Madame 
Marigny; and Graham trusted to that 
.assurance when M. Renard, rejecting half of 
the large gratuity offered him, added “ Jfi mis 
Fraiigaii^; this with me has ceased to be an 
affair of money ; it h.as become au affair that 
involves my amour 


CHAPTER VIIT. 


Ip Graham Vane had been before caressed 
and fcmrted for himself, he was more than 
ev 9 'r apj)reeialed by polite society, now tliat 
ho added the positive repute of wealth to 
that of a promising iiitelloct. Fine ladies 
Siiid that Graham A'ane was a uiatcV for any 
gitl. Eminent ])oliticiaus listened to him 
with more att(!ntivc respect, .and invited him 
TO selcctci- dinuer-])artios. His cousin the 
Duke urged him to .annouuee his eandidaturc 
for the count}’’, and purcliasc b.ack, at least, 
the old Stainm-schUm. Rut (Irahaiii obstin.'i- 
toly refused to entertain either proposal, con- 
tinued to live as economically as before in his 
old apartments, and bore with au astonishing 
meekness of resignation the unsolicited loa<l 
of fashion hCiiped upon his shoulders. At 
heart he was restless and unhappy. The 
mission bequeathed to him by Richard King 
haunted his thoughts like a spectre not] to be 
cKoreised. Was his whole life to be passed in 
the "weary suttainmeut of au imposture 
which in itself w.as gall and wormwood to a 
nature constitutionally frank and ojMjn/ 
Was he for ever to appear a rich man and 
live as a poor one ? Was he till bis deathbed 
to be deemed a sordid misen whenever he 
refused a just claim on his supposed wealth, 
and to feel his ambition excluded from the 
objects it earnestly coveted, and wdiich Ijc was 
forced to appear too much of an Epicurean 
philosopher to prize ? 

More torturing than all else to the man’s 
innermost heart was the consciousness that 
lie had not conquered, could not conquer, the 
yearning love with which Isaura had in- 
spired him, and yet that against such love all 
.his reasonings, all his prejudices, more stub- 


bornly than ever were comWned. In the 
Frencli new''?j)apers which he l)ad glanced 
over while engaged in his researches in 
(Jerinauy — tm/, lu German critical journals 
themselves — he had seen so many notices of 
the young .author — higlily eulogistic, it is 
true, but \vhi{ l\ to his }K‘culiar noUous w’ero- 
morc offensive than if they had been siiffici- 
euily condcnm.'itory f>f lier work to discour- 
age licM’ from its jcpctilion, — notices w’hich 
seemed to Iiim the siijiremc impertinences 
wliicli no man likes exhibited towfirds the 
Tvoinan to wliom lie would render tbe chiv.al- 
rous homage of respect. Evidently this girl 
hful bec!omc as muc5 i)ublie property as if 
she had gone on the st.igc. J\Tinutc details of 
her personal cipi)earanee — of the dimples on her 
check — of the whiteness of her arms — of her 
peculiar way of dressing her hair — anecdotes 
of her from childhoo<l ^of course invented, 
but Ivow’ could Graham know that?), of the 
re.asons wdiy she had adoptctl tlic profession 
of .author instead of th.at of the singer — of the 
sensation she had cre.atcd in certain salons 
(to Graham, w'lio knew Paris so well, salons 
in which ho would not have liked liis wife to 
appear) — of the compliments jiaid to her by 
grands seigneurs nottd for their liaisons with 
ballet-dancers, or by authors w'hosc genius 
so.ared far beyond ihajlammantia mcenia of a 
world confined by respect for one’s neigh- 
bours’ land-marks, — all this, wdiicli belongs to 
ground of personal gossip untouched by 
English critics of female w’riters — aground 
especially favoured by Continental, and, I am 
grieved to say, by American journalists, — all 
this w^as to the sensitive Englishman much 
w^hat the minute inventory of Egeria’s 
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charms would have been to Numa Pompilius. 
The nymph, Allowed to him by secret 
devotion, was vulgarized by tlie noisy bands 
of the mob, and by the popular voices, which 
said, “ Wc know more about Egeria than you 
do.” And when he returned to England and 
met with old friends familiar to Parisian life, 
who said, “ Of course you have road the 
* Cicogna’s roman. What do you think of it ? 
Very fine writing, I dare say, but above me. 


I go in for * Lea Mystdres de. Paris/, or ‘ Monte- 
Christo.’ But I even find* Georges §and a 
bore,” — ^then as a critic Graham Vane fired 
up, extolled the roman he would ‘have given 
his cars for Isaura never to have written ; but 
retired from the contest, muttering only, 
“ How can I — I, Graham Vane — ^liow can I be 
such an idiot — how can I in every hour of the 
twenty-four sigh to myself, ^ What ate other 
women to me 1 — Isaura, Isaura I ’ ” 


END OF VOL. I. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

(UY THIi) AUTHOR’S SON.) 


“T’he Parisians” and “Kcnelm Chil- 
, lingly ” were begun about the same time, and 
had their common origin in the same central 
idea. That idea first found fan! astic expres- 
sion in “ The Coming llacc ” ; and the three 
books, taken together, constitute a special 
group distinctly apart from all the other 
works of their author. 

The satire of his earlier novels is a protest 
against false social respectabilities : tlie 
humour of bis laler ones is a protest against 
the disrespect of social realities. T>y the lirst 
he sought to promote social sincerity, and the 
free play of personal character ; by the last, 
to encourage mutual chiirity «and sympathy 
amongst all classes on whose inter-relation 
depends the character of society itself. Hut 
in these three books, his latest fictions, the 
moral purpose is more detinito and exclusive. 
lOach of them is an expostulation against 
what seemed to liim the perilous popularity of 
certain social and political theories, or a warn- 
ing against the iiilluenoe of certain intellectual 
temlcncics upon individual character and na- 
tional life. This purpose, however, though com- 
mon to the three tictions, is worked out inoacli 
of them by a ditfcrcrit metliod. *• The doming 
llacc ” is a work of [)uro fancy, and the satire 
of it is vague and sportive. The outlines of a 
definite purpose arc more distinctly drawn 
in “Chillingly” — a romance which has the 
source of its elTcct in a highly wrought 
imagination. The humour and pathos of 
“ Chillingly ” are of a kind incompatible with 
the design of “ The Parisians,” which is a 
work of dramati/.ed observation . “ Chillingly” 
is a llomanee ; “ The Parisians ” is a Novel. 
The subject of “Chillingly” is jisychological ; 
that of “The Parisians” is social. The 
author's ojiject in “Chillingly” being to il- 
lustrate the etiect of “ modern ideas ” ujioii 
an individual character, he has confined his 
narrative to the biography of that one char- 
acter. Jlcncc the simplicity of plot and sm.all 
number of dramatis personce ; whereby the 
work gains in height and depth what it 
loses in breadth of surface. “ The P.arisians,” 
on tlie contrary, is designed to illustrate the 
effect of “ modern ideas ” upon a whole 
community. This novel is therefore panora- 
mic in the profusion and variety of figures 
presented by it to the reader's imagination. 
No exclusive prominence is vouchsafed to any 
of these figures. All of them are drawn and 
coloured with an equal care, but by means 
of the bold broad touches necessary for their 


effective presentation on a canVas so large 
and so crowded. Such figures are, indeed, but 
the component features of one great Form, 
and their actions only so many modes of one 
eollectivo impersonal eharaeter — that of the 
I Parisian Society of imperial and Democratic 
France ; — a character everywhere present and 
busy throughout the story, of which it is the 
real hero or heroine. Tliis society was doubt- 
less selected for cliaractei-istic illustration as 
being the most advanced in the progress of 
“ iiiodeni ideas.” Thus, for a complete per- 
ception of its writer’s fundamental imrpose 
“The l\arisians ” should he read in connec- 
tion witli “ (fiiillingly,” and these two hooks 
ill connection with “ The Doming Race.” It 
will then he por(;cived iliat-, through the 
medium of alternate fancy, sentiment, and 
observation, .assisfcMl by liumour and passion, 
tlH'se three books (in all other respects so 
different from cacli other)*eomplete the pre- 
sentation of tlie same purpose under different 
aspects; and tlujreliy constitute a group of 
fictions which claims a separate place of its 
own in any thoughtful classification of their 
author’s works. 

One last word to those wIk^ will miss from 
these pages the couni'cting and completing 
touches of the master’s hand. It may bo 
hoped that such a disadvantage, though 
iiTcpar.able, is somewhat mitigated by the 
essential character of the work itself. The/ 
.a'.stlietic merit of this kind of novel is in the ' 
vivacity of a gim^ral effijcl [iroiluccd by largo 
swift strokes of charaeter ; and in such 
strokes, if they be by a great artist, force and 
freedom of style must still be ajiparent, even 
when they are left rough ami unfinished. 
Nor can any lack of final verbal correction 
much diminish the inldloetual value which 
nmriy of the more thoughtful passages of the 
present work derive from a long, keen, and 
practical study of political phenomena, guided 
l»y personal experience of public life, and en- 
lightened by a large, instinctive knowledge 
of the human heart. 

Such a belief IS, at least, encouraged by the 
jirivatc communications spontaneously made, 
to him who expresses it, by persons of pol- 
itical •xperience and social position in 
France; who have acknowledged the gen- 
eral accur.acy of the .author’s descriptions, and 
notieed the siiggeslivo sagacity and pene- 
tration of his occasional comments on the 
circumstances and sentiments he describes. 

’ L. 
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UOOK VII. 

CHAPTER I. 


Tt is the first week in the moiifh of iVIny 
1870. (Celebrities arc of rapid j^rowth in tlie 
mlonx of Paris, (lustavc llameau has jraitied 
the position for which lie si.u'heil. The jom rial 
he I'llits has inercjased its hold on tlie pul)lie, 
and ids siiaro of the protits hasjjoen lilierally 
au.i,nnent(‘<l by tiie secret })roprietor. Raineau 
is acknowledKCfl as a power in lil(;rary circles. 
Ami as erilies bolorij^iii.!^^ to tli(‘ same cliipie 
pra.ise each other in Paris, whatever tiiey 
may do in comm unifies more riy^iilly virtuous, 
his poetry has been declariid by authorities in 
the press to be superior to that of Alfred de 
Musset in vi.u'our — to that of Victor Huj^o 
in reliiK'mcnl ; neither of which assertions 
, would niiieh, perhaps, shock A cultivated 
undca-standiii//. 

It is t rue (hat it ((lustavt‘’s jioetry) has not 
f.^Mined a witic audience amon;^ (he pidilic. 
Jbit with repird to iioclry now- a -days, there 
are [ilenty of [icrsons wlio say as Hr. .rohnson 
saitl of the verse of Sjiratt, “ I would rather 
praise it than read.” 

At all events, Rameau was courted in joray 
and brilliant circles, and, followiiifr the 
/.rciieral example «»f Prcneli littcratriira in 
fashion, lived well up to the income he re- 
oeivcd, had a delij^htful bachelor’s apartment, 
furnished with artistic efi’ecl, spent lari^elyon 
the adoriiinent of IdvS jicrson, lo^pt a oovpc 
rtnd entertmneii jirofuselyat the CaleAn.irlais 
and the Aiaison Doree. A repiifafion that 
inspired a graver and more unquiet interest 
hatl been created Ijy the Vieomte do Maiileoii. 
Recent articles in the “ Sens Comvnin" 
written under the name of Pierre Finiiin on 
the discussions on the vexed question of the 
plebiscite^ had given umbrage to the Uovorii- 
ment, and Raineau had received an intima- 
tion that ho, as editor, was responsible fop 
the compositions of the emitributors to the 
journal he edited ; and that though, so long 
as Pierre Firmin harl kept his causti , sj)irit 
within proper bounds, the Government had 
winked at the evasion of the law which re- 
quired every political article in a journal to 
be signed by the real name of its author, it 
could do so no longer, Pierre Firfnin was 


npjiarently a nom de pluwe ; if not, his 
identity must be proveit, or Rameau would 
})ay the jicnally which his contributor seemed 
lient on inein ring. 

Hameau, much alarmed for the journal 
tliat might lx* suspendcil, and for liiinself 
who might b(^ imprisoned, conveyed this in- 
formation through tlie publisher to his cor- 
respondent Pieri'c Firmin, and reeciv(‘d the 
next day an article signed Victor de MaulOon, 
in wJiieh the writer protdaifhed himself to be 
one and the same with Pierre Firmin, ami, 
taking- a yet ]*oldcr tone than he hml before 
assumed, <lnrcd I'm* Government to attempt 
legal measures against him. The Govern- 
ment was jirudeiit. enough to disn'gard that 
hniiglity brava<l«>. but Victor de "MauF-on rose 
at once into political imjiortance. Tic had 
alreatly in his real name and in his quiet way 
established a popular ami respectable place 
in Parisian society, liut if this revelation 
created him enemies whom he had not before 
]n-ovokeil. he was now sullieiiaitly aetpiitted, 
by tacit eonsi'nt. ^f the sins formerly laid to 
liis charge, to ilisdaiii tlie assaults (d yiariy 
wrath. Ilis old rejintation for jiorsonal 
Muirage and skill in sword and pistol served, 
imieed, to protect him from sm^h charges as a 
Parisian joiirnalisl does not reply to with Iiis 
pen. If he erealc'-l some enemies, he created 
many more friends, or, at. least, partisans and 
admirers. lie only needed fine and iinprison- 
ment to become a popular hero. 

A few <lays after he had thus proclaimed 
himself, Victor dc ^laiilcon — who had before 
kept aloof from Rameau, and ivom isalons at 
which lie was likely to meet that dis- 
tinguished minstrel — .solieiteil Ids personal 
acquaint a rieo, and aske<l him to breakfast. 

Rarm^aii joyfully went. Tic ha«l a very 
natural duriosity to see the contributor whoso 
articles hail so mairdy insurcil the sale of tlip 

In the dark-haired, keen -eyed, well-dressed, 
midtlle-agcd man, with commanding port and 
courtly address, he failed to recognize any 
resemblance to the flaxen-Wigged, long-coated, 
be-spcotaclcd) shambling sexagenarian whom 
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ho had known as Lebcau. Only now and 
then a tone of Toico struck him as familiar, 
but he could not recollect where he luwl 
heard the voice it resembled. 'J’hc thought 
of Lchciiiii did not orcur to him ; if it had 
occurred it would only have struck him as 
a chaiioc coincidence. Rameau, like most 
egotists, was rather a dull observer of men. 
His genius was not object ivc. f 

“I trust, monsieur Rameau,” said the 
Vicomte, as he and his guest were seated at 
the breakfast-table, “that you are not dis- 
satisiled witli llu) reniiineration your eminent 
services in tlie journal have reccivc<l.” 

“The pro[)rictor, whoever he be, has be- 
haved most liberally,” answered Rameau. 

“ I take that compliment to myself, rlier 
confrere ; for though the expenses of starting 
the ^ Sens Commun^' .and the caution money 
lodged were found hy a friend of mine, that 
was as a loan, which I have long since re]>aid, 
and the pro})erty in the journal is now exclu- 
sively mine. I h.avc to thank yon not only 
for your own hrilliaiit contributions, Init for 
those of the colleagues you sceurc(l. Mon- 
sieur Savarin’s piquant criticisms were most 
valuable to us at starting. 1 regret to have 
lost his aid. Rut as ho has set up a new 
journal of his own, even he has not wit 
enough to s])‘.n’c for .another. A inopos of 
our contributors, I shall nsk yon to present 
me to the fair^ autlior of ‘ Tlio Artist s 
Daughter.’ 1 am of too ]»rosaic a nature to 
appreciate justly the merits f»f a roman ; but 
I have hoaril warm ])raiso of this story from 
the young — thc'y are the best judges of tliat 
kind of literature; and I can at l(;n,st under- 
stand the worth of a eontTi])Utor nlio trcblo<l 
the sale of our journal. It is a misforturu! to 
us, indeed, tliat her work is eoinpleled, ])ut I 
trust that the sum sent to her through our 
publisher sullices to tempt her to favoin* us 
until another roman in series.” 

“ Mademoiselle Cicogiia,” said Rameau, 
with a somewhat sharper intonation of his 
sharp voice., “has accept ed- for the repnbliea- 
tion of her roman in a sepjir.ate form terms 
which .attest the worth of lier genius, and has 
had offers from otlior journals fora serial talc 
of oven higher .amount than the sum so 
gcnorou.'^ly sent to her through your pub- i 
lishor.” ' 

“ Has she accepted them, Monsieur Rameau? 
If so, tant pis jnmr vovs. i’ardou me, I mean 
that your salary sulTers iu proportion as the 
^ Sens Commun^ declines in sale.” 

“She has not atjcepted them. I advised 
her not to do so unlil she coul<l compare tlumi 
with those offered by the proprietor of the 
'‘Sens Com ninny' 

“And your advice guides her? Ah, char 
confrere^ yon are a happy man 1 — you have 
influence over this young aspirant, to the 
fame of a I)c Stael or a Georges Sand.” 

“I flatter myself that I have some,” an- 
swered Rameau, smiling loftily as ho helped 
himself to another tumbler of Volnay wine — 
excellent, but rather heady. 

“ So much the better. 1 leave you free to 
arrange terms with Mademoiselle Cicogna, 


higher than she can obtain else where, ♦and 
kindly contrive my own personal introduc- 
tion to her — ^you have breiikfasteil already ? — 

F ormit me to* offer you a cigar — excuse mo if 
(lo not bear you company ; I sekloin smoko 
— never of a morning. Now to business, and 
the state of France. Take that easy-chair, 
scat yourself comfortably. So 1 Listen I If 
ever Mepliistopheles revisit the earth, hOw he 
will laugh at Universal Suffrage and Vote by 
Ballot in an old country like France, as 
things to he admired hy educated men, and 
afloptcd by friends of genuine freedom ! ” 

“ 1 don’t undcrslancl you,” saiddlamcau. 

“In this respect at least, let me hope that 
I can furnish you with understanding. 

“The Emperor has resorted to a pUhiseite 
— ^viz., a vote by ballot and universal suffrage 
— as to certain popular cliang(!S which cir- 
cumstances compel him to substitute for his 
former p(‘rsonal rule. Is there a single in- 
telligent Liberal who is not against that 
pUhiseite? — is there any such wlio does not 
know that the a[)perd of the Eiiqan’or to 
universal suffrage a.iid votes by ballot must 
result in a triumph over ail the variations of 
free thought, by the unity which belongs to 
Order, reprosonted through an able man at 
the head of the St.atc? The muKitiulo never 
comprehend ])rineiplos ; principles are eoi’n- 
plex ideas; they compi’ehend a simple idea, 
ami the simj)lest idea is, a Name that rids 
their action of all responsibility to thought. 

“Well, in Franco there arc principles 
siif)orabmidnnt which you can pit against the 
principle of 1 rnperial rule. But there is not 
one n.anie you can pit against Napoleon the 
Third ; therefore, I steer our little bark in 
the teeth of tlie ]) 0 [)iilar gale when I denounce 
the ptehisrit(\ and ‘ Le, Sens CommiuC will 
necessarily fall in sale — it is beginning to fall 
alre.ady. We shall have the eduealed men 
with us, the rest against. In every country 
— even ill (Miina, wJiero all arc highly 
educated — a few must be yet more higiily 
educated than I ho many. Monsieur Rameau, 

1 desire to overthrow the Enquve ; in order' 
to do that, it is not emougk to have on my 
side the educated men, 1 must have the 
canaille — the canaille of Paris .and of the 
manufacturing towns. But I use the canaille 
for my purjioso — I don’t mean to enthrone it. 
You comprehend ? — the canaille quicse.eut is 
simply mud at the bottom of a stream ; the 
canaille agitated, is mud at the surface. 
But no man capable of three ideas builds the 
palaces ami senates of civilized society out of 
mud, be it at the top or the bottom of an 
ocean. Can either you or I desire that the 
destinies of Ph’ancc shall be swayed by cox- 
combical artizaiis who think themselves 
superior to every man who writes grammar, 
and whose idea of a commonwealth is the con- 
fiscation of private property ? ” 

Rameau, thoroughly puzzled by this dis- 
course, bowed his head, and replied whisper- 
ingly, “ Proceed. Vou are against the Empii’e, 
yet against the populace I — What are you 
for 7^ not, surely, the Ijegitimists ? — arc you 
Republican? Orleauist? or what?” 
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“ Your questions are very pcrtiiicut ” 
answered the Vieointe, courteously, “ and 
my answer shall be very frank. 1 am against 
absolute rule, w'hether under a Buonaparte or 
a Bourbon. I am for a free SUite, whether 
under a constitutional hereditary sovereign, 
like the English or Belgian,’ or whether, 
republican in name, it be less, democratic 
tlian* constitutional monarchy in practice, 
like the American. But as a man iiitercstccl 
in the fate of ‘ Le Sens Commun^' I hold in 
profound distlain all oi'ot diets for revolution- 
izing the elements of Human Nature. 
.Enough of. this absti'aet talk. To the 
point; You arc of course aware of the 
violent meetings lit'ld by the Socialists, 
nomimdly against the ptehUaite^ really 
against tlie Enipcj'or himself.'” 

“ Yes, 1 know at least tliat the working 
class arc extremely discontented ; thcnunirr- 
ous strikes last monlh wcjie not on a iiktc- 
question of wages — they were a.gainsf. the 
existing forms of society. And the articles 
by IMcrrc L’innin which bionglit me into 
collision with Hu; (.lovcvinnciit, seemed to 
differ from wli;it you now say. They approve 
those strikes; they appeared to sympathize 
.with the revolutionary mcetiiiijs at Belleville 
and Montmartre.” 

Of course?, — we use coarse tools for 
dcsti’oying ; wc east them aside for Jiner 
yn(;s when we want. l<j I’eeonstruet. 

‘•I attended one of those meetings last 
night. See, 1 have a })a,ss For all such as- 
scinlik'S, signed l)y some dolt who cannot 
even spell tlie name lie as'ainics — Pvin-<U'- 
Tah'." A commissary of jHilice sat yawnin.g 
at the end of the orclie.st?’a. hi.*^ secret ary l»y 
his sid(‘, while the orators stannner out frag- 
incnls()t' woiikl-he llnindcrbnlts. (*<immissary 
of [)olice yawns more wearily tlian hefore, 
sc<*r('lary disilains to use liis pen. seizes his 
penkntlb an<l pares liis nails. Tp rises a 
wild - iKiired, wea,k - linil)e(l silhnurttt' of ;i 
man, tiinl affecting a soleninity of mien 
wliieli niiglit, have b(*eomc the virtuous 
Guizot, moves Ibis resolution — ‘The French 
people eondtnnn Glnrles Louis Naisdeon the 
Third to the, ])eiialty of jKape.tnul hanl 
labour.’ 'riien up rist'S the commissary <'f 
police a,nd says (luietly, ‘ I dcekire this meet- 
ing at. tin end.’ 

» “ Sensjitjjjn among the tuidienee — tbey 
gcstienlatc — ^Ibey sereeeb — ^fbey Indlow — tbc 
commissary puts on bis grcal-eoat — tbc 
secretary gives a last touch to his nails and 
poekots’lns penknife — the aiidicneo dis])crses 
— the silhouette of a intin effaces itself — till 
is over.” 

“ Y'ou descrilK? flic scene most wittily,” 
said liametiu, Itinghiiig, but tlic laugli was 
const rained. A vvoukl-bc cynic himself, 
•here was a something grtivc and earnest in 
the real cynic that awocl hit. , 

“WhtiL conclusion do you draw fre-m such 
a scene, cher poete V' .asked Dc IM.aulcon, 
fixing his keen quiet eyes on Rameau. 

“ What conclusion ? Well, that— that; ” 

“ Yes, continue.” 

“ TTiat the audience were sadly degenerated 


from the lime when Miral)cau said to a 
Master of the Ceremonies, ‘ W e arc here by the 
power of the Freneb pco)>lc, tind nothing but 
the point of the bayonet shall expel us.’” 

“Spoken like a poof, .a French poet. I 
suppose you iidniiiv M. Victor Hugo. -Con- 
ceding tliat he would liavc employed a more 
sounding phraseology, comprising more abso- 
lute mnoi-ance of men, times, ;in(f nianners in 
unintelligible incta[)liur and mclo-dramatic 
br.agg.ad()cio, your answer might liave been 
his ; ])iit pardon me if 1 add, it would not be 
that of Common Sense C 

“Monsieur Ic Vieomte might relaike mo 
more politely,” saki Uaincan. colouring lii.gli. 

“Accept my aj)oIogies; 1 did not- inc.an to 
rebuke, but to iiistruet. Tbc limes arc not 
those of 17S!>. And Nature, ever I’cpeating 
herself in the ])i()dncf itm of coxcombs and 
blockheads, never rejuiats herself in tho 
prodiKtlioii of JMirabeans. The Em[)irc is 
doomed — doomed, because it. is hostile to tlie 
free ])lay of inlclleei. Any Government, that 
gives abs<ilnte ]»rcp<.iu<ler:in('C to the many 
is hostile to inlcllecl, for intellect is neces- 
sarily contincd t»> the few. 

“ JutelJcct is tlie mo^t revengeful c f all tho 
elements of society. It i*ares not what the 
materials thnaigdi whieh it. insiimalcs or 
f( )i'e( -sits W; j y to its s(iat . 

“I accept tlie .aid of Poin-fle~Tair, I do 
not demean niyst:lf t</ tlie extent of writing 
aiMiclcs that may favoiir^tlie principles of 
Pom-d e-Toie. 'Xv^ned in the name of Victor do 
Manlron or of Pierre Firmin. 

•• I will beg you, my dear editor, to olitain 
(•lever, small writers, who know nothing 
aboul Sneia i-ls and Fnfernat ionalists, who 
therefore will imi commit 'J.e Sen ft Commun* 
by advocating Ihc doctrines of those idiots, 
but who will llaficr llui vaiiiiy i»f ihe ffniaille 
— -va.gnely ; write any si nil' they jilease about 
the rcnoxMi of J’aiis, ‘the eye of the world,’ 

‘ the sun of (be European system,’ kc., of tlie 
arli.sans of Pai is as siqjpl} ing soul to that 
eye and fuel to tl^al sun — any hlatjne of that 
sort — genre Virtnr Hugo ; but nothing dc- 
tlnite against lib* and property, nothing that 
may not Ixi considered hereafter a.s the harm- 
less extravagance of a ]»octic cniliusiasm. 
You might write such articles yourself. Tn 
tine, 1 want to excite the imilUtnde, and yet 
not to commit our journal to the contempt of 
the few. 

“ Nothing is to he admitteil that may 
bring the kiw iqion ns except it be signed by 
iny name. There may be a moment in which 
it would he desirable for somelxMly to Ik? sent 
to prison : in that case, T allow no subslituto 
— 1 go myself. * 

“Now you liavc my most secret tlioughts. 
T intrust them to your judgment with entire 
conlidcyee. Monsieur Lcbeaii g.avc you a 
high character, which you have hitherto 
de-erved. By the way, have you seen siny- 
thing lately of that honrgeots conspirator?” 

“No, liis professed business of IcttciMvriter 
or agent is transferred to a clerk, who says 
M. Lcbctiu is abroad.” * 

“Ah I I don’t think that is true. I fancy 
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I saw him the other evening gliding along 
the lanes of Belleville. lie is too confirmed 
a conspirator to 1)C long out of Paris ; no 
place like Paris for seething brains.” 

“ Have you known M. Lelxiau long ? ” asked 
Rameau. 

“ Ay, many years. We are both Norman 
by birth, as you may perceive by something 
broad in our accent.” , 

“ JLla I I knew your voice was familiar to 


me; certainly it does remind me of Lc- 
Ixjau’s.” 

“Normans are like each other in many 
I things besides voice and accent — obstinacy, 
for instance, in clinging to idc^as once rormod ; 
this makes them good friends and stead Dist 
enemies. I would advise no man to make an 
enemy of TiClxjau. 

“ A 11 rryoir^ elier confi'cre, ' Do not forget 
to present me to Mademoiselle OicogniTu’^' 


CHAPTER II. 


On leaving De Maul 6 on and repining his 
Rameau felt at once bewildered and 
humbled, for he* was not prepared for the 
tone of careless superiority which the V'^icomte 
assumed over him. He had expected to be 
much complimented, and he comprchcndeil 
vaguely that he had been somewhat snubbed. 
Ilti was not only irritated — he was bewildered, 
for tie Maulcon’s political disquisitions did 
not leave any clear or definite idea on his 
mind as to the principles which as editor of 
the “ Som Commuti'' he was to see adequately 
represented and carried out. In truth, 
Rameau was one of those numerous I’aris 
politicians who have read little and reflected 
less on the government of men and States. 
Envy is said by a great I'"r?jnch writer to be 
the Vice of Democracies. Envy certainly 
had made Rameau a democrat, lie couUl 
talk and write glibly enough upon the 
themes of equality and fraternity, and was so 
far an ultra - democrat that he thought 
moderation the sign of a mediocre umlcr- 
Btanding. 

De Mauldon’s talk, therefore, terribly 
perplexed him. It was unlike anything he 
had heard before. Its revolutionary pro- 
fessions, accompanied with so much scorn for 
the multitude, and the things the multitude 
desired, were Greek to hirfi. He was not 
shocked by the cynicism which placed wisdom 
in using the passions of mankind Jis tools for 
the interest of an individual ; but, he did 
not understand the frankness of its avowal. 

Nevertheless the man hail dominatecl over 
and subdued him. He recognized the power 
of his contributor without clearly analyzing 
its nature — a power made up of large 
experience of life, ‘of cold examination of 
doctrines that heated others — of patrician 


calm — of intellectual snCcr — of collected 
confidence in self. 

Besides, Rameau felt, with a nervous mis- 
giving, that in this man, who so boldly 
proclaimed his eonlempt for the instrunwnits 
I ho used, he had found a master. Dc Maub‘on, 
I then, was sole propri(*tor of the journal 
I from which* Rameau drew his resources; 

' might at any time dismiss him ; might at 
I any time involve the jounwal in penalties 
j which, oven if Rameau could escape in his 
' odicial capacity as editor, still might stop 
I the Comviun^^ and with it Rameau’s 

luxurious subsistence. 

Altogether the visit to Dc I^Iauloon had 
been anything but a pleasant one. H(^ sought, 
as the carriage rolled on, to turn his thoughts 
to more agreeable subject?, and tlio image of 
Isaura rose before him. To do him justice he 
had learned to love this girl as well as his 
nature would permit : he loved her with the 
whole strength of his imagination, and though 
his heart was somewhat cold, his iipagination 
w.os very ardent. He loved her also with the 
whole strength of his vanity, and vanity was 
even a more preponderant organ of his system 
than imagination. To carry off as his prize 
one who hud already achieved celebrity, whoso 
beauty and fascination of manner were yet 
more acknowledged than her genius, would 
certainly be a glorious triumph. 

Every Parisian of Rameau’s stamp looks 
forward in marriage to a brilliant salon. 
What salon more brilliant than that which he 
and Isaura united could command ? He h.id 
long conquered his early impulse of envy at 
Isaura’s success, — in fact that success had 
become associated with his own, and had con- 
tributed greatly to his enrichment. So that 
to other motives of love he might add the 
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prudential one of interest. Bameau well 
knew that his own vein of composition, how- 
ever lauded by the cliques, and however un- 
rivalled in his own eyes, was not one that 
brings much profit in the market. He com- 
pared himself to those poets who are too far 
in advance of their time to be quite as sure of 
bre4(} and cheese as they arc of immortal 
iaine^ 

• But he regarded Isaura’s genius as of a 
lower brdcr, and a tiling in itself very market- 
able. Marry her, and the bread and cheese 
were so certain that he might elaborate as 
•slowly as he pleased the verses destined to 
immortal fame. Then he should be indepen- 
dent of inferior creatures like Victor dc 
JMauleon. But while llameau convinced him- 
self that he was passionately in love with 
Jsaura, he could not satisfy himself that she 
was in love with him. 

Though during the past year they had seen 
each other constantly, and their literary 
occupations had produced many, sympathies 
between them — though he had intimated that 
many of his most elo(inent love-poems were 
inspired by her — though he had asserl-ed in 
prose, very pretty prose, too, that she was aU 


that youthful poets dream of, — yet she had 
hitherto treatea such declarations with a 
playful laugh, accepting them as elegant 
compliments inspired by Parisian gallantry ; 
and he felt an angry and sore foreboding that 
if he were to insist too seriously on the 
earnestness of their import and ask her plainly 
to be his wife, her refusal would be certain, 
and ^is visits to her house might be inter- 
dicted. 

Still Isaura was unmarried, still she had 
refused oilers of marriage from men higher 
placed than himself, — still he divined no one 
whom she could prefer. And as he now leaned 
back in his co7ipe he muttered to himself, “ Oh, 
if 1 could but get rid of that little demon 
Julie, I would devote myself so completely to 
winning Isaura's heart that I must succeed 1 
— but how to get rid of Julie ? She so .adores 
me, and is so headstrong I She is capable of 
going to Isaura— showing my letters— making 
such a scene I ** 

Here he checked the c.arriage at a cafe on 
the Boulevard, — descended, imbibed two 
glasses of .absinthe, — and then feeling much 
emboldened, remounted hig<?</?/^;c and directed 
the driver to Isaura’s apartment. 


CHAPTEB III. 


Yes, celebrities arc of rapid growth in the 
nalonfi of Paris. Far more solid than that of 
Kameau, far more brilliant than that of l)e 
Maulcon, was the celebrity which Isaura had 
now acquired. She had been unable to retain 

Jhe pretty suburban villa at A . The 

owner Waiftcd to alter and enlarge it for his 
own residence, and she had been persuaded by 
Signora Venosta, who was always sighing for 
fresh ftalons to conquer, to remove (towards 
the close of the previous year) to apartments 
in the centre of the Parisian leati immdc. 
Without formally professing to receive, on 
one evening in the week her salon was open 
to those who had eagerly sought her acquaint- 
ance — comprising many stars in the world of 
fasliion, as well as those in the world of art 
and letters. And as she had now wholly 
abandoned the idea of the profession fo^which 
her voice had been cultivated, she no longer 
shrank from the exercise of her surpassing 
gift of song for the delight of private friends. 
Her physician had withdrawn the interdict on 
such exercise. 


Ilis skill, aided by the rich vitality of her 
constitution, had triumphed over all tendencies 
to the malady for which he had been con- 
sulted. To hear Isixura Cicogna sing in her 
ow’ii house was a jirivilcge sought and prized 
by many who never read a word of her 
literary compositions. A good critic of a 
book is rare j but good judges of a voice are 
numberless. Adding this attraction of song 
to her youth, her beauty, her frank powers 
of converse — an innocent sweetness of manner 
free from all conventional affectation — .and 
to the fresh iTovelty of a genius which 
inspired the young with enthusiasm and 
beguiled the old to indulgence, it was no 
wonder .that Isaura became a celebrity at 
Paris. 

Perhaps it was a wonder that her head was 
not turned by the adulation that surrounded 
her. But I believe, be it said with diffidence, 
that a woman of mind so superior that the 
mind never pretends to* efface the heart, is 
less intoxicated with fl.attery than a man 
eqdally exposed to it. 
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It is the strength of her heart that keeps 
her head sober. Isaura hatl never yet over- 
come her first romance of love ; as yet, amid 
all her triumphs, there was not a day in 
which her thoughts did not wistfully, mourn- 
fully, fly back to tliose blessed moments in 
which she felt Vier cheek colour before a 
look, her heart beat at the sound of a footfall. 
Perhaps if there had been the customary finis 
to this young romance — the lover’s deliberate 
renunciation, his formal farewell — the girl’s 
priile would ere this have comiucrcd her 
affection, —possibly — who knows ? — replaced 
it. 

But, reader, be you male or female, have 
you ever known this sore trial of affection 
and priilc, that from some cause or other, to 
you mysterious, the dear intercourse to which 
you had accustomed the scci'ct life of your 
life, abruptly ceases ; you know that a soine- 
tliing has come hctwceti you atid the l)eloved 
whicli you cannot distinguidi, c.'iTinot measure, 
cannot guess, and therefojo cannot surmount ; 
and you say to yourself at the doatl of 
solitary night, “ Oh for au explanation 1 Oh 
for one meeting morel AU might be so 
easily set right ; or if not, 1 should know the 
worst, and knowing it, could compier I ” 

This trial was Isaura's. There had been no 
explanation, no last farewell between her and 
Graham. She divined — no wora.'in lightly 
makes a mistakor'Cthere — that he loved her. 
She knew that this dread something hixd 
intervened between her and him when he 
took leave of her before others so many 
months ago; that this <lread something still 
continued — what vas it ? 8lie was certain 
that it would vanish, could th(;y but once 
meet jigain and nut before others. Oh for 
such a meeting I 

She could not herself destroy hope. She 
could not marry another. She would have 
no heart to give to another while /te was 
free, w’hile in doubt if his heart were still 
her own. And thus her pride did not help 
her to conquer her affect ioil. 


Of Graham Vane she* heard occasionally. 
He had ceased to correspond with Sawin ; 
but among those who most frequened her 
saltm were the Morleys. Americans so..Well 
educated and so well placed as the Morleys 
knew something about every Englishman of 
the social station of Graham Vane. Isaura 
learned from them that Graham, after a tour 
on the (Continent, had returned to England, 
at the commoncoment of the year, had been 
invited to stand for Parliament, hatl refused, 
that his name was in the list published 
by the Morning Post of the Hiio whoso 
arrivals in London, or whose j)resence at 
din nor- tables, is recorded as an event. That 
tlic Athcoaniw had mentioned a rumour 
tliat Graham Vane was the author of a 
political pamphlet which, published anony- 
mously, iiau made no inconsiderable sensation, 
Isaura sent lo England for that pamphlet ; 
the subject w'as somewhat dry, and the style, 
though clear an<l vigorous, was scarcely of 
the eloquence which wins the admiration of 
womtm ; and yet she learned every word of it 
by heart. 

We know how little she dreamed that the 
celebrity wliicli she hailed iis an approach to 
him was dany making her more remote. 
The sweet labours she undertook for that 
celebrity, continued to be sweeteriecl yet more 
by secret association with the absent one. 
How many of tbe passages most ailinirod 
could never have been written had he been 
never known ! 

And she blessed those labours the more that 
they upheld her from the absolute feebleness 
of sickened •reverie, beguilcil her from the 
gnawing torture of unsatisfieil conjecture. 
She dill comply with ]\Iadamc de Grant- 
mcsnil’s command — did pass from the dusty 
beaten road of life into green lields and along 
flowery river-banks, and did enjoy that ideal 
by- wo rid. 

But still the one image which reigned over 
licr human heart moved beside her in the 
gardens of fairyland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


• ISAURA was seated in her pretty salon^ with 
the Veiiosta, M. Savarin, the Morleys, and 
the financier Louvier, when Rameau was 
announced. 

“ Ha 1 ” cried Savarin, “we were just discus- 
sing a matter which nearly concerns you, 
clier ytoete. I have not seen you since 
the announcement that Pierre Firmin is 
no other than Victor de Maulcon. Ma foi^ 
that worthy seems likely to be as dangerous 
with his pen as he was once with his sword. 
The article in which he revealed himself 
makes a sharp lunge on the Government. 

“ Take care of yourself. When hawks and 
nightingales fly together th(^ hawk may 
escape, and the nightingale complain of the 
barbarity of kings, in a cage : ‘ llebiliter 
gernens infelix avis.’ ’’ 

“ He is not lit to conduct a journal,’’ replied j 
Rameau, raagniloqucntly, “ who will not bravo 
a danger for his body in defence of the right 
to infinity for his thought.” 

“ Bravo 1 ” said Mrs. Morlcy, clapping her 
pretty hands. “That speech rc]niuds me c)f 
home. The French are very much like the 
Americans in their style of oratory.” 

“ So,” said Louvier, “ my old friend the 
Vicomte has come out as a writer, a politician, 
a philosopher ; I feel hurt that he kept this 
secret from me despite our intimacy. 1 sup- 
pose you knew it from the first, M, Rameau?” 

“ No, 1 w.as as much t.aken by surprise .as 
the rest of the world. You have long known 
M. de Maulcon?” 

“ Yes, 1 may say we began life together — 
that is, much at the same time.” 

“What is he like in appearance?” asked 
Mrs. Morley. 

^ “The ladies thought him very handsome 
when he vvms young,” replied Louvier. “ Tie 
is still a fine-looking man about my height.” 

“ I should like to know him 1 ” cried l^Irs. 
Morley, “ if only to tease that husband of mine. 
He refuses me the dearest of woman’s rights. 

I can’t make him jealous.” 

“ You may have the opportunity of know- 
ing this ci-decant Lovelace very soon,” said 
Rameau, “ for he has begged me to present 
him to Mademoiselle Cicogna, and T will a^^k 
her permission to do so, on Tliursday evening 
when she receives.” 

Isaura, who had hitherto attendOil very 
listlessly to the conversation, bowed assent. 

“ Any friend of yours will be welcome. But 
I own the articles signed in the name of Pierre 
Firmin do not prepossess me in favour of their 
author.” 


“Why so?” asked Louvier; “surely you 

arc not an Imperialist ? ” 

“ Nay, I do not pretcml to be a politician 
at all, but there is something in the writing of 
Pierre Firmin that pains and chills me.” 

“ Yet the secret of its popularity,” said 
Savarin, “ is that it says what every one says 
— only l>etter.” 

“ 1 see now that it is exactly that which 
displeases me ; it is the Paris talk condensed 
into epigram : the graver it is, the less it 
elevates — the lighter it is, the more it 
sa«ldeiis.” 

“That is meant to hit me,” said Savarin, 
with his sunny laugh — “me whom you call 
cynical.” 

“ No, dear M. Savarin ; for above all your 
cynicism is genuine gaiety, and below it solid 
kindness. You have tliat vjiich I do not find 
in M. do Maulcon’s writing, nor often in the 
talk of the aalons — you have youthfulncss.” 

“ Youthfulncss at sixty — flatterer I ” 

“Genius docs not count its years by ihe 
almanac,” said Mrs. Morlcy, “ I know what 
Isaura means— she is quite right ; there is a 
breath of winter in M. do Mauk^on's style, and 
an odour of f.-illen leaves. Not that his 
tiiction wants vigour ; on the contrary, it U 
crisp with hoar-frost. But the sentimenti. 
conveyed by the diction are those of a nature 
sejir ;ind withered. And it is in this combina- 
tion of brisk words and decayed feelings that 
his writing represents the t.alk and mind of 
Paris, lie and Paris are always fault-finding : 
fauU-finding is the attribute of old age.” 

Colonel ^lorlcy looked round with pride, as 
much as to say — “ Clever talker, my wife.” 

Savarin undeivtoofl that look, and replied 
to it courteously. “ Madame has a gift of 
expression which Emile dc Girardin can 
scarcely surpass. But when she blames us 
for fault-finding, can she expect the friends of 
liberty to praise the present .style of things ? ” 

“1 should he obliged to the friends of 
liberty,” said the Colonel, dryly, “to tell me 
how that state af things is to be mended. I 
find no enthusiasm for the Orlc.anists, none 
for a Republic ; people sneer at religion ; no 
belief in a cause, no adherence to an opinion. 
But theVorst of it is that, like all people who 
arc biases^ the Parisians arc eager for strange 
excitement, .and ready to listen to any oracle 
who promises a relief from indifferentism. 
This it is which makes the Press more dan- 
gerous in France than# it is in any other 
country. Elsewhere the Press sometimes 
leads, sometimes foRows, public opinion. 
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Hero there is no public opinion to consult, 
and instead of opinion the Press represents 
passion.” 

“ My dear Colonel Morley,” said Savarin, 
** I hear you very often say that a Frenchman 
cannot understand America. Permit me to 
observe that an American cannot understand 
France — or at least Paris. A propos of Paris 
— that is a large speculation of yours, Louvier, 
in the new suburb.” 

“ And a very sound one ; I advise you to 
invest in it. I can secure you at present five 
per cent, on the rental ; that is nothing — the 
houses will bo worth double when the Rue de 
Louvier is completed.” 

“ Alas 1 1 have no money ; my new journal 
absorbs all my capital.” 

“Shall I transfer the moneys I hold for 
you, Signorina, and add to them whatever you 
may have made by your delightful roman^ as 
yet lying idle, to this investment? 1 cannot 
say more in its favour than this — I have 
embarked a very large portion of my capital 
in the Rue dc I^ouvier, and 1 Hatter myself 
that I Jiin not one of those men who persua<le 
their friends to do a foolish thing by setting 
them the example.” 

“ Whatever you advise on such a subject,” 
said Isaura, graciously, “ is sure to be as wise 
as it is kind 1 ” 

“ You consent, then ? ” 

“ Certainly.” .t 

Here the Venosta, who had been listening 
with great attention to Louvior’s commenda- 
tion of this investment, drew him aside, and 
whispered in his car — “ 1 suppose, M. Louvier, 
that one can’t put a little money — a very 
little momy^poco-poco-pocolinof into your 
Street.” 

“ Into my street f Ah, I understand— into 
the speculation of the Rue de Louvier I cer- 
tainly you can. Arrangements arc made on 
purj)Ose to suit the convenience of the smallest 
capitalists — from 51)0 francs upwards.” 

“And you feel quite sure that we shall 
double our money when Vlie street is com- 
pleted — 1 should not like to have my brains 
in my heels.” * 

“ More than double it, I hope, long before 
the street is completed.” 

“ I have savc(l a little money — very little. 
1 have no relations, and I mean to leave it all 
to the Signorina ; and if it could be doubled, 
why, there would be twice as much to leave 
her.” 

“ So there would,” said Louvier. “ You 
can’t do better than put it all into the Rue 
de Louvier. I will send you the necessary 
papers to-morrow, when 1 v,end hers to the 
jignorina.” 

Louvier here turned to address himself to 
Colonel Morley, but linding that degenerate 
son of America indisposed to get cent, per 
cent, for his money when offered by a 
Parisian, he very so()n took his leave. The 
other visitors followed his example except 
Ilameau, who was left alone with the Venosta 

• **Avere a cervello mlla calcagna^* — viz, to oct 

prudent reflection. 


and Isaura. The former had no liking for 
Rameau, who showed her none of the atten- 
tions her innocent vanity demanded, and she 
soon took herself off to her room- to calculate 
the amount of her savings, and dream of the 
Rue de Louyier and “ golden joys.” 

Rameau approaching his chair to Isaura’s 
then commenced conversation, dryly enough, 
upon pecuniary matters; acquitting himself 
of the mission with which De MaultSon had 
charged him, the reKjuest for a new work 
from her pen for the Sens and 

the terms that ought to be asked for com* 
pliance. The young lady author shrank from 
this talk. Her private income, though modest, 
Bufliced for her wants, and she felt a sensitive 
shame in the sale of her thoughts and fancies. 

Putting hurriedly aside the mercantile 
aspect of the (jucstion, she said that she had 
no other work in her mind at present — that, 
whatever her vein of invention might be, it 
flowed at its own will and could not be com- 
manded. 

“Nay,” said Rameau, “this is not true. 
We fancy, in our hours of indolence, that we 
must wait for inspiration ; but once force 
ourselves to work, and ideas spring forth at 
the wave of the pen. You may believe me 
here — I speak from experience : I, compelled 
to work, and in modes not to my taste — I do 
my task 1 know not how. 1 rub the lamp, 
‘ the genius comes.’ ” 

“ I have read in some English author that 
motive power is necessary to continued labour ; 
you have motive power, I have none.” 

“ I do not quite unilcrstand you.” 

“1 mcan^that a strong ruling motive is 
required to persist in any regular course of 
action tliat needs effort : the motive with the 
majority of men is the need of subsistence ; 
wit h a large number (as in trades or profes- 
sions), not actually want, but a desire of gain, 
and ])erljaps of distinction, in their calling : 
the desire of professional distinct ion expands 
into tlic longings for more comprehensive 
fame, more exalted honours, witli the few 
wlio be(*.ome great writers, soldiers, statesmen, 
orators.” 

“And do you mean to say you have no such 
motive ?” 

“ None in the sting of want, none in the 
desire of gain.” ' 

“ But fame ? ” 

“Alas! I thought so once. I know not 
now — r begin to doubt if fame should be 
sought by women.” This was said very 
dejectedly. 

“Tut, dearest Signorina I what gadfly has 
stung you? Your iloubt is a weakness un- 
worthy of your intellect ; and even were it 
not, genius is destiny and will be obeyed : 
you must write, despite yourself — and your 
writing must bring fame, whether you wish it 
or not.” 

Isaura was silent, her head drooped on her 
breast — there were tears in her downcast 
eyes. 

Rameau took her hand, which she yielded 
to him passively, and clasping it in both his 
own, he rushed on impulsively — t.. 
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“Oh, I know what these misgivings are 
when we feel . ourselves solitary, unloved : 
how often have they been mine I But how 
different would labour be if shared and 
sympathized with by a Congenial mind, by a 
heart that beats in unison with one’s own I ” 

Isaura’s breast heaved beneath her robe, 
she sighed softly. 

“ And then how sweet the fame of which 
the one we love is proud 1 how triiling be- 
comes the pang of some malignant deprecia- 
tion, which a word from the beloved one can 
qodthc I 0 Signorina ! 0 Isaiira I are we 

•not made for each other ? Kindred pursuits, 
liopes and fears in common ; the same race 
to run, the same goal to win I 1 need a 
motive stronger than I have yet known for 
the persevering energy that insures success : 
supply to me that motive. TiCt me think 
that whatever 1 win in the strife of the 
world is a tribute to Isaura. No, do not 
seek to withdraw this hand, let me claim it 
as mine for life. 1 love you as man never 
loved before— do not reject my love.” 

They say the woman who hesitates is lost. 
Isaura hesitated, but was not yet lost. The 

• words she listened to moved her deeply. 
Offers of marriage she had already received : 
one from a rich middle-aged noble, a devoted 
musical virtuoso; one from a young arorat 
fresh from the provinces, and somewhat 
calculating on her dot ; one from a timid but 
enthusiastic admirer of her genius and her 
beauty, himself rich, handsome, of good birth, 
but with shy manners and faltering tongue. 

But these had made their proposals with 
the formal respect habitual ^to French 

• decijrum in matrimonial proposals. Words so 
eloquently impassioned as Gustave llameau’s 
had never before thrilled her cars. Yes, she 
was deeply moved; and yet, by that very 
emotion she knew that it was not to the love 
of t his wooer that her heart responded. 

There is a circumstance in the history of 
courtship familiar to the experience of many 
women, that while the suil^or is pleading his 
cause, his language may touch every fibre in 
the heart of his listener, yet substitute, as it 
were, another presence for his own. She 
may be saying to herself, “Oh that another 
had said those words 1 ” and be dreaming of 
jjic other, while she hears the one. 

Thus it was now with Isaura, and not till 
Rameau’s voice had ceased di<l that dream 
pass away, and with a slight shiver she 
turned her face towards the wooer, sadly and 
pityingly. 

“ It cannot be,” she said, in a low whisper ; 
“I were not worthy of your love could I 
accept it. Forget that you have so spoken ; 
let me still be a friend admiring your genius, 
interested in your career. I cannot be more. 
Forgive me if I unconsciously led you to 
think I could, I am so grieved to pain you.” 

“ Am I to understand,” said Rameau, coldly, 
for bis aw our propre was resentful, “tliat 
the proposals of another have been more 
fortunate than mine ? ” And he named the 
youngest and comeliest of those whom she 
^ rejected. 


“ Certainly not,” said Isaura. 

Rameau rose and went to the window, 
turning his face from her. In reality he was 
striving to collect his thoughts and decide on 
the course it were most prudent for him now 
to pursue. The fumes of the absinthe which 
had, despite his previous forebodings, em- 
boltlened him to hazard his avowal, had now 
subsided into the languid reaction wliich is 
generally consequent on that treacherous 
stimulus, a reaction not unfavourable to 
passionless reflection. He knew that if he 
saitl he could not conquer his love, he would 
still cling to hope, and trust to perseverance 
and time, he should compel Isaura to forbid 
his visits, and break off their familiar inter- 
course. This would bo fatal to the chance of 
yet winning her, and would also be of serious 
disadvantage to his more worlilly interests. 
Her literary aid might become essential to 
the journal on which his fortunes dei)ended ; 
and at all events, in her conversation, in her 
encouragement, in her symjjathy with the 
pains and joys of his career, he felt a 
support, a comfort, nay, an inspiration. For 
the s])ontancous gush of her fresh thoughts 
and fancies scrvcil to recruit his own jaded 
ideas and enlai-gc his own stinted range of 
invention. No, he could not commit himself 
to the risk of banishment from Isaura. 

And rningle<l with meaner motives for 
discretion, there was one of which he was 
but vaguely conscious, puret and nobler. In 
the BOtiicty of this girl, in whom whatever 
wjis strong and high in numtal organization 
became so sweetened into feminine grace by 
gentleness of temper and kindliness of 
disposition, Rameau felt himself a better 
man. The virgin -like dignity with which 
she moved, so untainted by a breath of 
scandal, amid salons in which the envy of 
virtues doubted sought to bring innocence 
itself into doubt, warmed into a genuine 
reverence the cynicism of his professed 
creed. 

While with licr,*whilc under her chastening 
inlluencc, he was sensible of a poetry infused 
within him far more true to the Camocnm 
than all he had elaborated into verse. In 
these moments he was ashamed of the vices 
he had courted as distractions. He imagined 
that, with her all his own, it would be easy 
to reform. 

No ; to withdraw wholly from Isaura was 
to renounce his sole clianco of redemption. 

While these thoughts, which it takes bo 
long to detail, passed rapidly through his 
brain, he felt a soft touch oii his arm, and, 
turning his faje slowly, encountered the 
tender, compassionate eyes of Isaura. 

“ Be consoled, dear friend,” she said, with a 
smile, half cheering, half mournful. “ Per- 
haps fop all true artists the solitary lot is the 
best.” 

“ I will try to think so,” answered Rameau ; 
“ and meanwhile 1 thank you with a full 
heart for the sweetness with which you have 
checked my presumptiop — the presumption 
shall not be repeated. Gratefully I accept 
the friendship you deign to tender me. You 
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bid me forget the words I uttered. Promise 
in turn that you will forget them — or at least 
consider them withdrawn, You will receive 
me still as friend ? ” 


“As friend, surely; yes. Dp' we not both 
need friends ? ” She held Ojut Her hand as she 
spoke ; he bent over it, kissi^'it with respect, 
and the interview thus closed; .. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was late in the evening of that day 
when a man who had the appearance of a 
decent hourgooisj in the lower grades of that 
comprehensive class, eut('rod one of the 
streets in the Faubourg Montmnrtrf}, tenanted 
chiefly by artisans, lie ])aused at tljo open 
doorway of a tall narrow house, and drew 
back as ho heard footsteps deseinuliug a very 
gloomy staircase. 

The light from a gas lamp on tlic street 
fell full on the faeo of the person thus 
quitting the house — the face of a young and 
handsome man, dressed with tlic quiet 
elegance wliieli hetokened on<‘ of higher raidv 
or fasliion tlian that ncigli]K)iiriio<Kl was 
habituatt‘(l 'to find among its visitors. The 
first comer rotrca.t(‘d promptly int(> the shade, 
ami, as by sudden impulse, drew his hat low 
down over his eyes. 

The (illuT man did nut, lunvever, observe 
him, went his way with ijiiiok step along th<i 
street, and enteretl another house some yards 
distant. 

“ What can tliat pious llonrhonite do liere 
muttered the lirst comer. “ Can he Ik*, a eon- 
spirator ? Diahle! 'tis as tlai k :is Erebus on 
that, staircase.” 

Taking cautious hold of tlic banister, the 
man now ascu'mhul Ilia stairs. On ihe landing 
of the lirst floor tlu;rc wjis a gas lamp which 
threw upward a faint ray lhat finali^^ <licd at 
ilie tliird story. Hut at that tliini story the 
man’s journey (aided ; lu; pulled a hell ;i*l the 
door to the right, and in another moment or 
so the do(»r was o])fiu;(l by a young woman of 
twenly-CMght or tliii ty, d'ressed veuy simply, 
but with a certain neatiu.'ss not often seen in 
the wives of iirfisans in tlui Faubourg AFont- 
martre. Her face, wlii(;li, though pah* and 
delicate, retaimsd iniudi of the beauty of 
youth, became ehnided as she recogwized the 
visitor; evidently the vi^sit was not welcome 
to her. 

“ Monsieur Lcbcau again I ” she exclaimed, 
shrinking back. 

“At yonr servic(j, chere dome. The good 
man is of course at home? Ah, I catch 
sight of him,” and sliding by the woman, 


M. T^ebeau passed the narrow lobby in which 
she stood, Ihinngh the open door eondm^tiug 
into the room in wliieh Armand Monnier was 
seated, his chin propped on his hand, his 
elbow resting on a table, looking abstractedly 
into space. * In a corner of tlie ronm two 
small cln'ldnm weie playing lang-uidly with a 
set of bone tablets, inscribed with tlie letters 
of the alphab(^t. Ibit whatever the eliildren 
were doing witl) the alphabid, they were eer- 
taiidy not. losirning to read from it. 

The room was of fair size and height, and 
by no in(‘ans barely or shalibily fiiruished. 
Tlmrc was a. [>r(Mty clock on t.lu'. man trl piece. 
On tlie wall woie bung designs for (Ik; dcfora- 
tioii of apartments, and shelves on whieli 
were i-ange<l a few books. 

The window was open, and on tlie sill were 
placM'd ilower-pots ; ynn could scmit the 
odour tlu'v wafted into the, room, 

AltogetluT it. was an apartment suited to a 
skilled artisan eai’iiing high wag(‘s. From 
tlui room wc are now in. brancb(*d on one 
side a small but conimodions kitclicn ; on the 
other side, on which tlie door was scr(‘ent*d 
hy a poti}h'f\ with a. border pr(‘ltily workc'd 
by female bands — some y(.*ars ago, for it was 
fad('d now — was a bedroom, communicat ing 
with oni^. of less size in which the ebihlren 
sle,pl. We do not, ent(*r those aihlitional 
rooms, but it may lie well Iktc to mention 
tliem ns indications of the comfortable state 
of an intelligent skilled artisan of J’aris, who 
tliinks he can ))(*tter that, state by some re- 
volution wliicli may ruin bis emi)loycT. 

Alonnicr startc'd uj) at the eiitranec of 
Lebcau, and his face showed that he did not 
share tlie dislila* to the visit which that, of 
the female })a.rtner of his life had evinc^cd. 
On the contrary, his smile was cordial, and 
there was a hearty ring in the voice which 
cried (Uit — 

“T am glad to see you — something to do ? 
Eh?” 

“Always ready to work for liberty, 
/imre.” 

“ I hope so : what’s in the wind now ? ” 

“O Arinaud,^ be prudent — be prudent 1” 
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:cried the woman, piteously. “Do not lead 
him into further mischief, Monsieur Lehcim ; ” 
as she faltered forth the last words, she bowed 
her hejwl over, the, two little ones, and her 
voice died in sobs, 

“ Monnicr^” said-Lebcau, gravely, “ Ma<larao 
is right. I ought not to lead you into furtlier 
mischief : there are three in the room who 
have better claims on you thJin ” 

“Tlio cause of the millions,” interrupted 
Monnier. 

“ No.” 

lie approached the woman and took up 
OH© of the children very tenderly, stroking 
back its curls arul kissing tlie fa(!C, which, if 
^before surprised andsadcieued by the motlKir’s 
*sob, n0.vv smiled gaily under the father’s kiss. 

“ Canst thou doubt, my llciloise,” sai<l the 
artisan, mildly, “ that whatever [ do thou 
and these are not uppermost in my thoiiglits/ 
I act for thine interest and theirs — the worltl 
■ as it' exists is the foe of; you three. The world 
' 1 would replace it by will he more friendly.” 

The poor woman made no reply, but as he 
' drew her towards him, she leant her head 
• upon his breast and wept (piictl3\ ^Monnier 
led her thus from the room whispering wor<ls 
of soothirig. The children fol^nved the 
parents into the adjoiiiijig chamber. In a 
lew minutes Monnier returno«l, shulting the 
door behituL luiu, and drawing Wm iioviih'c 
close. 

will excuse me, Citizen, and my poor 
wife — wife she is to nieaiultoall who visit 
hen', though tlu' l:uv says she is not.” 

“ 1 n'spect MathurK; t lie more for her <lislikc 
to myself,” sn,id Lebeau, witli a fjoiiievvliat 
nfelaneholy smile. 

"Not (lislikr* to you jxu’soually, Citizen, 
but dislike to liie. business which sbe eonneels 
with your visits, and sla^ is more I linn usually 
agilaled on tlint subject tins evening, been use, 
just" before yn came, another visitor hail ]»ro- 
duei'd II great effect oji her feelings — poor dear 
ileloisei” 

“ Indeed 1 how 1 '' 

“ Well, 1 was employed in llie winter in 
redccoral ing Ihe-sw/o/t and htindoir of Mndame 
de Vandmnar : her son, M. Ilaonl, took gn'al 
interest in snp(M'inten<ling llu; details, lie 
wouhl som(dinu;s tnlk to me civilly, not only 
on yjy work, Imt on other matters. It seems 
that- Madame fiow wants something doiu! to 
the s(iUr^)-iih%nager^ and asked old (lerard — 
my late mai'tiT, you know — to send me. Of 
course he said that was impossible — for, 
though I was satisfied with my own wages, 1 
had induced his other men to strike, and was 
one of the ringleaders in the recent strike of 
art.isaTis in general — a dangerous inau, and 
ho would have nothing more to do with me. 
So M. R.aoul came to sec and talk with me — 
Rcaiee gone Ixiforc yon rang at the hell — ^you 
might have almost met him on the stairs.” 

“ I saw a hcnii nioHnit ur eonie out of the 
. house. And so his talk has alTcetoil Madame.” 

“ Very mueh ; it was quite brother- like. 
He is one of the religious set, and they always 
get at the weak side of the soft sex.” 

“ Ay,” said Lebeau, thoughtfully ; “ if 


religion were banished from the laws of men, 
it would still liud a refuge in the hearts of 
women. Hut Kaoul de Vandemar did not 
pnisume to preach to Madame upon the sin 
of loving you anti your children I ” 

“ i should like to have heard him preach to 
her,” cried Monnier, fiercely. “No, ho only 
trictl to reason witli me about matters ho 
could iic4 understand.” 

“ Strikes I ” 

“AVell, not exactly strikes — he did not con- 
tend that wc workmen had not full right to 
combine and to strike Cor obtaining fairer 
money’s worfh for our work ; but he tried to 
persuade me that whc?re,as in my case, it was 
not a matter of wiiges, but- of political prin- 
ciple — of wai’ against cajiilalisfs — 1 could but 
injure mysel f aiul mislcai 1 others. J I c waTi t ed 
to reconcile me to old (lerard, or to let him 
find me cmploymeui elsewhere ; and when I 
told him that my honour forbade me tomakc 
terms for myself till tlu^se with whom 1 was 
joined were satisfied, ho said, ‘ But if this 
lasts nmeh longer, your eliildren will not 
look so rosy;’ then ]joor Iloloise began to 
wring her hnmis and ciy, and he fijok me 
aside and wanted to ju’css jnoney on mo as a 
loan. Jlc spoke so kindly that T eoiilil not 
be angry ; and when he found I would take 
nothing, he asked me about some familio-s in 
the street, of whom he had a list, ami who, he 
was informed, were in great distre>s. 'I’liat 
is true; 1 am feeding some m them myself 
out of my savings. I’ou see, this young 
Monsieur belongs to a society of nu'n. many 
as young as he is, which visits the jjoor and 
di.spmises oharity. 1 di<l not I'eel^J bad a 
riglit to ref n.'-e aid for othei's and f told him 
wh<‘re his money wouM be b('<t sjient, I 
Mipp<5se he wmit tliere. when lie left, me.” 

" I know the socii'ty you mean, tliat. of St. 
Franenis de Sfiles. It eompv.ses sonu'. of the 
most aneie.nt of that okl nrhlrfisf to wliieh the 
onrr'trra in the great llevoliitiiai weie so 
remorseless.” 

“W<* om'7'ic)'s are •wiser now; wc see that 
ill assailing Ihvm^ wc gave ourselves w<n’sc 
tyrants in llic new ai istixirary of the eapilal- 
i>ts. Our quarrel now is that of artisans 
figa i nst. cm j > U )yers.” 

"Of rourse, I am aware of that; but to 
leave gmu'ral ])olitics, tell me frankly, How 
has the strike afVeeted you as yet .’ 1 mean in 
purse.' Can you stand its picssure ? If not, 
you are above the false pride of not taking 
iadp from me, a fellow-conspirator, tlioiigh 
you were justilied in refusing it wlieu oifered 
by llaoul de Vandemar, the servant of the 
oinireh.” • 

“ Pardon, I refuse aid from any one. except 
for tlie common cause. But do not fear for 
mo, I am not pinched as yet. I have had 
high wages*for some years. an<l since I and 
lUHoise. came tog^etlior, T have not wasted a 
itnft- out of <loors, (*xccpt in the way of public 
duty, such .as making converts at the J/'an 
Jacqnvs and elsewhere ; a glass of liecr and a 
pipe clon’t cost much. Andr JTeloisc is such 
a housewife, so thrifty, scokls me if I buy her 
a ribbon, poor lovel No wonder that I 
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woillti pull down n. society that dares to scutiT 
at hcr—-darcs to say she is not my wife, iiiMi 
her cliildrcn ai’e base born. No, I have some 
savings left yet. War to society, war to the 
knife ! ” 

“ Monnier,” said liobcau, in a voice that 
evinced emotion, “ list(3n to mo : I have 
received injuries from society which, when 
they were fresh, lialf- maddened mr — ^tluit is 
twenty years ago. I w(juld then have thrown 
myself into any plot against society that 
proffered revenge ; but society, niy fricntl, is 
a wall of very strong masonry, as it now 
stands ; it may be sa])ped in tlie course of a 
thousand years, but stormed in a day — no. 
You dash your head against it — you scalier 
your brains, and you dislodge a stone. Society 
smiles in scorn, effaces tlie stain, .and replaces 
the stone. 1 no longer war against so<*iety. 
I do war .against a system in that sociciy 
wliich is hostile tome — ^systems in France are 
eiisily overlhrown. I say this because I want 
to use you, .and I do not wau< to decciv(3.” 

“ Deceive me, bah 1 You are .an honesf. 
man,” cried Monnier; and lie seized Lcbcaii’s 
hand, .and shook it with warmtli .and vigour. 

“Hut for you I slioiilil have been a mere 
grumbler. No doidit 1 slioiild have cried out 
where the shoe pinched, and railed against 
laws that vexed me ; but from the moment 
that yon first tallvcd to mo I liecamo a new 
man. You taught, me to act, as Kousseau and 
Mad.ame de Urantmesnil had taiiglit me to 
think and to feel. There i.s my brother, a 
grumbler too, but proh'sscs to luive a wiser 
head than mine, lie is always w.arniug mo 
against — against joining a strike — ^jigainst 
doing anything to endanger my skin. 1 
always went by bis advice till you taught me 
that it was well enough for women 1x3* talk 
and complain ; men should dare and <Io.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Lcbe.au, “your brother 
is a safer counselJor to a ///vr de favulle than 
I. 1 repeat wliat I liave so often said }>cfore : 

1 desire, and I resolve, that the Empire of 
M, Huoiiaparte shall hi overthrown. T sec 
many eoncuiTent eii'cumstaiices to render 
that desire and resolve of pivaetiealdc fiiilil- 
ment. V'ou desire and resolve the s.amc 
thing. Up to that point we can work to- 
gether. 1 have encouraged your act ion only 
so far as it served my design ; but I separate 
from you tlie moment you would ask me to 
aid your design in tlic hazard of experiments 
wliieh the worM b.as never yet favoured, .and 
trust me, Monnier, tlic Avorld never will 
favour.” 

“ That remains to lie seen,” s.aid Monnier, 
with compressed, obstinp.te lips. “ Forgive 
me, but yf)U arc not young ; you belong to 
an old school.” 

“Poor young in.an 1 ” said Lebeau, re- 
adjusting his speetaelos, “ I rcedgnizc in you 
the genius of Paris, lie the genius gofxl or 
evil. Paris is never warnfid by experience. 
Be it so. I want you so much, your enthu- . 
siasm is so fiery, tliat I can conetjde no more 
to the mere sciifimcnt which makes me say 
to myself, ‘It is a shame to use this great- , 
iievted, wrong-headed creature for my j 


pei*8onal ends.’ I come at once to the point — 
that is, the matter on whicirl seek you this 
evening. At my suggestion, you have been a 
ringleader in strikes whiclf 'have terribly 
shaken the Imperial system, more than its 
Ministers deem ; now 1 want a m.an like you 
to assist in a bold demonstration .against the 
Imperial resort to a rural - priest-ridden 
sulVrage, on the jiart of the. enlightened 
working class of Paris.” 

“ Good I ” said Monnier. 

“ In a day or two the result of Uia yflebisoitfi 
will be known. The nisiilt of universal 
suffrage will bo enormously in favour of the’ 
desire expressed by one man.” 

“ 1 don’t believcj it,” said Monnkn', stoutly, 
“ Fr.anee cannot bo so hoodwinked by ihc' 
priests.” 

“Take wli.at I say for granted,” resumed 
Lebeau, calmly. “On the Sth of this month 
we sh.all kimw the amount of tluj majoj’ity — 
some millions of French voles. 1 want Paris 
to si'par.ate ilself from I'h-.nnee, and declare 
against those blundering millions. I w;mt an 
cmeuti\ or rat he?- a me??aeing demnnst ration . — 
not a prem.atiire revolution, mind. Vo?? must 
av(»id bloodshed.” 

“It is I'iasy to say tluit beforeh.aiid ; but 
when a crowil of men once meets in the streets 
of Paris ” 

“It can do much by meeting, .and cherish- 
ing n'sentrnent if the nu'cting b(ulis])ers(‘(l by 
an .armed f<.)i*cc, which it woiikl be wjisle of 
Iif(i to resist.” 

“ We shall S(xj wh(ai tlie time comes,” sjiid 
Monnier, with a fierce gleam in his bold 
eyes. 

“ 1 tell you, all that is retpiinHl at. this U'."?- 
ment is Jill evident protest of the artisjins of 
Pjiris ngjiinst the votes of the ‘rnrals’ of 
Fr.anco. l.)o yo?i eomfwhend me ? ” 

“I think so; if not, J obey. Wh.a1 wo 
ouvriers w.ant is w-hat wo h.ave iiol got — 
hc.ad to diet n to notion to us.” 

“ See to this, then. Bouse tlie men yon ejin 
cornnuxiid. I will take care that you have 
plentiful aid from foreigners. We T?uiy trust 
to the confrerra of our eouneil to enlist Poles 
.and Italians; (Laspanl le Noy will turnout 
tlie volunteer rioters at liis command. Let the 
6mevt6 bo within, sfiy a wocik, after the vote 
f WiQ, pi vhiHcitii is laken. You will need that 
time to prepai-o.” 

“ Be eoiitenlcd — it sb.all be done.” 

“ Good-night, tlien.” Tjebc.au leisurely took 
up bis h.at ?uk 1 dniw on bis gloves — tlien, as 
if struck by a sudden thought, be turned 
briskly on the artisan and said in quick, blunt 
tones — 

“ Arni.and Monnier, exjdain to me why it is 
that you — a Parisian artisan, the type of a 
class the most insubordin.ate, the most self- 
conceited, tliat exists on the face of earlli — 
take without question, with so docile a sub- 
mission, the orders of a man who plaiiily tells 
you he does not sympathize in your ult.imaio 
objects, of whom you really know very little, 
and whose views you candidly own you think 
are those of an old and obsolete school of 
political reasoners,” 
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“ You puzzle me to explain,” said Monnier, 
with an ingenuous laugh, thjxt brightened up 
features stern cchfl h.'ird, though comely when 
in re&pose. “Partly, because you are so 
straigldforward, and do not talk hlague ; 
partly, because I don’t think the class 1 be- 
long to would slir an inch unless we had a 
leader of ,another class — and you give me. at 
least that leader. Again, you go to that first 

stage which we all agree to take, and 

well, do you want me to explain more ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“AVi Men! you have warned me, like an 
honest man ;'like an honest man 1 warn you. 
That.firSt step we take together; I want to 
go a skip further ; you retreat, you say, ‘ No 
1 reply y(m are. committed ; that further step 
you must taivo, or I cry HraUre. ! — k la 
lanterne ! ’ V''ou talk of ‘ superior experienee : * | 
ball 1 what docs experience really tell you ? I 
Do ytni supjiose that Pliilippe Kgalite, wlien 
he began to plot against Louis XVI., meant 
to vote for his kinsman’s execution liy the 
guillotine ? Do you suppose that Robespierre, 


when he commenced his career as the foe of 
capital pujiishiiKiiit, foresaw that he should Ix) 
the Minister of t he Reign of Terror ? Not a 
bit of it. Kach was committed by his use of 
those he designed for his tools : so must you 
be — or you perish.” 

Lebeau, leaning against the door, heard 
the frank avowal he lunl courted without be- 
traying a*ehange of count cnanec. Rut when 
Armand Mouiiier had done, a slight move- 
ment of liis li[)s showed emotion ; was it of 
fear or disdain ] 

“ Monnier,” he said, gently, “Tam so iniieli 
obligetl to yon for the manly s])ecoh you 
have made. The scruples whicli my eon- 
science had Ixjfore entertained are dispelled. 
I drcadcil lest 1, a declared wolf, might seduce 
into peril an innocent sheep. I see I have to 
deal with a wolf of younger vigour and 
sliarper fangs tlian myself, so much the 
1 letter : obey my orders now ; leave it to 
time to say whether 1 obey yours later, Au 

vpvniv ’* 


CHAPTER Vr. 


fsAHK.A’s! apni-tmcnt, on the following 
Thursday evening, was more lillf‘<l than 
usual. Resides her habitual devotersin the 
artistic fir literary world, thuTOwere diploma- 
lisf>an<l de])utics eommixr<l willi many fair 
cliicfs of la jeniiemi doree ; amongst the 
latter (he brilliant Knguerrand de V'andemar, 
uiio, deeming (be aefpiaintanee of every 
ecU lirity essential to his own celebrity, in 
eithL^ (\arthag(^ the heau 7 nonde,oY the dewi- 
wonde^ had, two Thursdays befoie, made 
Louvier attend hc'r xoiree and present him. 
Louvier, though gathcTiug to his own salons 
autliors and artists, very rarely favoured 
their rooms with his presence ; he dul not. 
.'idorn I saliva’s party that evening. Rut 
Duiik^ssis was there, in com])cnsation. Tt 
had elianeed that Valerie had met Isaura at 
snjiK' lioijse in the past winter, and coneeivcfl 
an (‘uthnsiastie alfcction for her : since then, 
\'aleric came very often to see her, and nuwlc 
a point of dragging with her to Isaura’s 
Thursday reunUms her obedient father. 
Soirees^ musical or litertiry, were not much 
in his line ; but he harl no pleasure like that 
of pleasing his spoilt child. Our old friend 
* Frederic Lernereier W'as also one of Isaura’s 
guestj that night. He had become more and 


more inliinale with Dnplossis, and Dnple.ssis 
had inlroflncofl him (o tin* fair Vah'rie, as“?/» 
jeune homme j/lrin de^woijvns^ tjui ira loin" 

Savariii was there of course, and limught 
willi him ail Fuglish jrentlcTuau of tin- name 
of Revil, as ell known at J'arisas in l^ondon 
— in vile*’ j very where — {lopular everywhere, 
one of ..nose weleonio eoiilribntors to the 
luxuries of civilized society who t.radc in 
gossip, sparing no pains to ge,t (he. ])iek of it, 
and exchanging it liberally sometimes for a 
liaiineh of venison, somelimes for a cup of 
lea. His gos.sip not being adulterated with 
inaliec was in higli repute for gciiuiiic 
worlh. 

If Revil said, “This story is a fact,” you no 
more thought of d?mbling him than you 
would doulit Rotliseliihl if he said, ‘‘ This is 
Lalitte of ’18.” 

Mr. Revil .was at present on a very short 
stay at Paris, and, naturally wishing to make 
the most of his time, he did not tarry 
beside Savarin, but, after being introduced 
to Jsaura, tlitted here and there through the 
assembly, ^ 

“ Apis MatincB— 

More modoqiio— 

Grata carpentis thyma” — 
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TJie bee proffers honey, but bears a 
stinff. 

The room was at its fullest when Gustave 
Rameau entered, accompanied by Mf)nsieur 
do Maul(Son. 

Jsaura was agreeably surprised by the im- 
pressitui made on her by tlie Vicornle’s ap- 
pearance and manner. His writings, and 
such as slic had licard of his oarficr repute, 
had prepared her to see a man decidedly old, 
of withered aspect and sanlonic smile — ^ag- 
gressive in (Icmeanoiir — forwaj’d or con- 
temptuous in Ills very politeness — a Mephis- 
topheles engrafted on the stem of a Don 
Juan. She wns startled by the sight of one 
wliu, (hispite his forty-eight years — ^and at 
raris a man is generally older at forfy-eight 
than he is elsewhere. — seemed in the zenith of 
ripcncil manhood — st.artled yet more by the 
singular modesty of a (leportment too 
thoroughly high-bred not to he (iuietl}^ 
simple — startled most by a melaneholy ex- 
pression in eyes that could heat times soft, 
though alwaj’s so keen, and in tlic grave 
l)athetie smile which seemed to disarm 
censure of past faults in saving, “I liavc 
known sorrows.” 

Jlc did iH)t follow up his introduction to ! 
his y(ning liostess by any of tbc insipid 
phrases of eom[»liine.nt to whieh she was ac- 
cu.slomcd ; but, after ex])ressing in grateful 
terms bis tha'oks for tlio honour she had j)er- 
milted Rameau to confer on him, he niov'ed 
aside, as if he had no right lodc'tain her from 
other guests more worthy her notice, towards 
the tloorway, taking his place by Knguerrand 
amidst a group of men of whom Du[>kssis 
was the central lignre. 

At tliat time — ihe lirstweek in ^fay, 

— all wlio were then i)i Paris will remember 
there were two subji'cts upjK'rniost in the 
inoutbs of men ; tirst, t hn plvhfsritr ; secondly, 
tbc conspiracy to murder the ICmperor — 
wliieh the disalfeelcd considered to be a niero 
fable, a pretence got u?? in time to serve tlic 
plehisrite and ]>rop the Empire. 

Upon this lat ter subject Duplcssis had been 
expressing himself with unwonted, animation. 

A io^'al and earnest Imjierialist, it w.as 
only' with effort that ho eon Id rcpr(*ss Jiis 
scorn of that meanest sort of gossip wliieh 
is fond <ff ascribing petty motives to eminent 
men. 

To him nothing could Ijc more clearly 
evident than the refdity (.if this conspiracy, 
and he had no toh^rance for tlie malignant 
absurdity of maintaining that the Kmperor 
or his Ministers could be silly and wicked 
enough to accuse seven ty-lsvo persons of a 
crime which tlic police hiul been instructed 
to invent. 

As De Maulcon approached, , .the financier 
brought his speech to an iibrupt close. He 
knew in the Viccmile de Mauleon tlie writer 
of articles wiiicli had endangered the Govern- 
ment, and aimed no pointless slial'ts against 
Its Imperial licml. 

My cousin,'* said EngucrraTul, gaily, as he 
exchanged a cordial shake of the hand with 
Victor, “ I congratulate you on the fame o£ 


journalist, into which you have vaulted, 
armed cap-a-pie, like a knight of old into his 
saddle; but I don’t sympathize with* the 
means you have taken to arrive at that 
renown. I am not myseljl {in Imperialist — ^a 
Vaiidcmar can be scarcely that. But if I am 
compelled to be on lioard a ship, I don’t wish 
to lake out its planks and let in an ocean, 
when all offered to me instead is a crazy tub 
and a rotten rope.” 

“ Trh hion,^' said Duplcssis, in Parliament- 
ary tone and phrase. 

“ But,” said J^c Mault^on, with his cahv. 
smile, “ W(nild yem like the captain of ^ the 
shi]), when the sky darkened and the sea rose, 
to ask the common sailors ‘wlicthci* they 
apiiroved his conduct on aUcring liis course 
or shortening his sail’? Better trust to a 
crazy tub and a rotten ro])e tlian to a ship 
in which the eaptain consults uplefnscUr'’ 

“Monsieur,” said Duplcssis, “your meta- 
phor is ill elmsen — no metaphor ind(;cd is 
needed. The head of the State was chosen 
by the voice of the; peojile, and, wdieu required 
to change the form of administration which 
the people had sanctioned, and inclined to do 
so froni^ motives the most patri(^tic and 
liberal, be is hound aga.in to eoiisnlt the 
p('o])U‘. from whom he holds liis pow’er. It. is 
not, however, of the plebiacitp we were con- 
versing, so rnneh as of the at roeious eonsiiiraey 
of assassins — so hapjiily (liscov(*rt‘d in time, 
I iiresunio that Monsiiair do Mauleon must 
share the indignation wbicli true l^’roiKilimeii 
of every ])ai‘ly must Ibel against a coinbina- 
lion united by the' pur])osf' of nniriha*.” 

Th(3 ''ieonit(3 bowed, as in assent. “ ijhit 
do you bi*licv(‘,” asked a Lilxn’al Repute, 
“ tliat siicb a combination existed, (‘xeept. in 
the visions of Die jioJice or the cabinet of a 
Minist(‘r / ” 

T)upl('ssis looked kocjily at De Manlc'ion 
while (bis fj nest jon w^as put to him. JJeJief 
or disbelief in the coiisjiiracy was with him, 
and with many, iJio test by wliioh a sanguin- 
ary revolutionist was distinguished from an 
honest polilickui. 

“ Mafoi,'' answered T)c Maiih'on, slirugging 
liis sliouldc^rs, “ I have only one belief loft ; 
blit that is boundless. 1 believe in tlie folly 
of mankind in general, and of frenchmen in 
particular. That seventy-two men s!’ould 
plot the assassination of a sovereignoii whose 
life interests so numerous and so watchful 
depend, and imagine tlicy could keep a secret 
wdiieli any drunkard amongst tliem w’ould 
blab out, any tatterdemalion w'ould sell, is a 
hetise so gross that I tliink it highly probable. 
But pardon me if I look upon the politics of 
Paris much as I do upon its mud — one must 
pass through it wdicn one walks in the stri'ct. 
One changes one’s sliocs before entering the 
talon. A word with you, Eiiguerrand,” — ^and 
(diking his kinsman’s arm he drew’^ him aside 
from the circle. “ What lias become of j'our 
broilicr? I see nothing of him now.” “ Oli, 
Raoul,” answ^ered Enguerrand, throwing him- 
self on a couch in a recess, and making room 
for De Mauliion beside liim — “ Raoul is devot- * 
ing himself to the distressed ouviHerf who 
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hare chosen to withdraw from work. When 
he rails to persufidiJ them to ret urn, he forces 
food and fuel on their wives ancl children. 
My good mother encourages him in his costly 
undertaking, and no one i)ut you who believe 
in the intinity of human folly would credit 
me when I toll you that his eloquence has 
drawn fj’qm mo all the arfff/it de yoehe I g(it 
from our shop. As for himself, he has soltl 
his horses, and even grudges a cab-fare, say- 
ing, ‘ Th(xt is a meal for a family.’ Ah ! if he 
had but gone into the (■liurcli, what a saint 
^would have deserved caimnizalion ! ” 

‘•4)<> jKit lament — he will probably have 
what is a betler elaim than mere saimship on 
jleaven — marlynlom,” said Ue Maulcon, with 
a smile in wliich san.-asm disji]ipeare<l in 
itielaneholy. ‘‘Poor Jhioul! — and what of 
my other cousin, tin; hvau Marqnlii? Sev<;ral 
moMtlia ago his T.egiHmist faitii seemed 
vacilhiting — he talketl to me very fairly about 
the. duties a Freud imaii owed to F ranee, and 
hinted that he should ijlaeo his sw’ord at the 
eommand of >iai)ol(jou 111. T have not yet 
heard of him as a soldat de France. — 1 hear a 
gre«'it dejil of him as a vlrevr de Parh," 

“ Don’t you know why his desire for a 
military career was frostbitten • 

“N.)‘! why.?” 

“Alain came from Pretngno profoundly 
ignorant of most things known to a (lamtn <jf 
I’uris. 'NN'lieii he eoiiscient ioiisly ovorenme 
tijc scrnpliN natural to one. of his nanu; jnul 
-loid the iMicliosse <le Taraseon tliat he was 
ready to liglil, under the tlag of France what- 
ever II s colour, lie bad a vague reiniMise(*ne<i 
ofanei.st ral liodiebriaiilseuriiiiigearJ,'; laurels 
al. file liead of t lieir ri'giincids. At all events 
lie assumed a.s a matter of course tliat he. in 
I lie lirst rank as (jvntilhomme^ would (miUt 
llie army, if as a sovs-llm tenant^ still as 
f/r/difhnninie. lUit wlieii told tliat, as he had 
heeii at. no military eoJlc'ge, ho eoul<l only 
enter the ranks as a ])rlvate soldier — herd 
with private .s«jldiers — for al least two years 
befon; passing throng] I the grade of corporal, 
his birth, education, habits of life could, with 
great favour, raise him to the station of a 
fiouJi-lieut(mant, you may conceive that the 
mctial ardour of a lloehebriaiit was soinc- 
whal cooled.” 

‘‘ ryic knew what the dormitory of French 
privates is, an»4 how dilVicidt. a man well 
cdueatcil, well brouglit iqi, linds it, lirst, to 
endure the coarsest ribaldry and the loudest, 
blasphemy, a.iid then, having endure<l and 
been compelled to share them, ever enforce 
obedience and discipline as a siqicrior among 
those with w’hom just before he was an e(|iuil, 
his ardour w'ould not have been merely 
ciKded — it W'OLild have been changed into 
despair for the armies of Franco, if lieri?after 
tlicy arc met by those w’hose ollieers have 
been trained to bo oilicers from the outset, 
and have imbibed from their ciadJean ediiej- 
tion not taught to the boy-pedants from 
School — ^the twofold education how with 
courtesy to command, how with dignity 
•to eibey. To return to Uochebriant, such 
salons as I frequent arc some^vhat formal — 


^ befits my grave years and my modest 
inconie ; I may add, now (hat you know my 
vocation, — befits me also as a man w'ho seeks 
rather to be instructed than amused. In 
those ralons^ I did, last year, sometimes, how- 
ever, meet lloeliebriant, — as T. sometimes still 
meet3'ou; but of late he luis deserted such 
sober rvunionx^ and I henr willi ]>aiii that he 
is drifting* among tliose rocks against wliieh 
my own youth W'as shipwrecked. Is the 
report true ? ” 

“ I fear,” said Eiiguerrand, reluct ant ly, 
“that a.t least the report is m)t. unfounded. 
And my eonseimiec a<'euses in(M)l! having been 
to blame in the first, instance. You sec, 
when Alain made teiiiis willi l.ouvier hy 
wliieli he obtained a verv fair iimrane, if jiru- 
dentlv managed, I naliirally wished that a 
man -of so inan^’' eJaims to social disf iiudion, 
aiul who represents the oldest branch of my 
family, should take his right. ])laeo in our 
world of Paris. I gladly therefore presei\ ted 
him to I he houses find the men most h la. mode 
— advised him as to the sort of establishment, 
in apartments, horses, Ac., which it appeared 
to me that Ik* might, reasniial'l^y atford — I 
mean such as, with hi.s means, I should have 
prescribed to myself ” 

‘‘All! 1 undor.'-tand. but ymi, deal’ 
lOiigiuMTand. are a born rai isian, (‘V(‘ry inch 
of 3'ou : and a born Parisian Is, whatever be 
IhoughI to the contrary, the bes^ niaiiagi'r in 
tbe world. Jle alone* aehii'ves the dillieiilt 
art of uniting thrifi with show. J( is y<uir 
I’nivincial. wlio eonie.s to I’aiis in tlie fn'sh- 
ness of iindiinmcil yontli, wlio sews his whole 
life on its barren streets. J guess the j*est : 
Alain is ruiiuxl.” 

Kngnerrand, m ho eertaiiily was so far .a 
born Pnri.-ian lliat.with idl his shn-wdnoss 
ami rarnir fa'n’c. he had a woiahafully sym- 
pathetic In'art, very easily*' moved, one. way or 
tlie other — Kngnerrand winee<l at his elder 
kiiisniaii’s wf»rds, eoniplinientarily reproach- 
ful, and said in unw()nle<l tones of luimility, 

“ (.'ousin, 3'ou are erm't, but yarn arc in the 
right. 1 did no! eidcnlate siij’lieient ly on the 
ehaiiees of Alain’s Jiea« I being turned. Hear 
my excuse. Tie seemed to me so niiu*h more 
thoughtful Ilian nK)st at our age are, so niueh 
more stately and jn’oiul ; well, also so much 
more pure, so impressid willi the. res])onsi- 
bilit ies of stal ion. st) bent, on I'etaining the, old 
lamls in ih’etagne; by habit and rearing so 
simple, and self-denying, — llial I took it for 
granted he was pn)of againsi stronger temp- 
taiions than tlmse which a light nature like 
m3' own puls aside with a laugh. And at 
first 1 had no reason U) think myself deceived, 
Avhen, some months ago. T heard that he was 
getting into debt, losing at iday, paying 
court to female vampires, who drain the life- 
blood of thoSe on whom they fasten their 
fatal lips. Oh, tlion 1. spoke to him ear- 
nestly'- 1 ” 

. “And in vain?” 

“Tn vain. A certain Chevalier de Finis- 
tern*, w'hnm 3'ou may have heoril of ” 

“ Oertainly, and met ; a friend of 
Louvier's ” 
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“TJio siimo iiiaii — Ljis obtained over him 
an iri/lucnce which so far subdues iniiio, that 
he almost challenged me when I tohl him 
his friend was a scamp. In line, though 
Alain ami 1 have not actually ({uarrellcd, 
we ])ass each other with '•Bom jour^ mon 
aviV ” 

“ Jfum I My dear Kuguerrand, you have 
done all yon could. Flies will he (lii's, and 
spiders, spiders, till the earth is dest.royed by 
a comet. Nay, I met a dislijiguished 
naturalist in Anua-ica wlio maintaimid that 
we sliall find Hies and sjtidcrs in the next 
world.” 

Von have been in Amerii^a? Ah, true — I 
renicmbiT, Calibjrnia 

WJ)ere ha ve I not lietm ? Tnsli ! music — 
shall I hear <mr fair hostess sing 

“ 1 am afraid not to-night : because 

Madame 8 is to favour us, and the 

8ignorina inahes it a. rule not to sing at her 
own house wheu |)rnfessiona.l artists tio. Vou 
must hoar the Cieogn:i some day ; 

such a voice, nothing like it.’’ 

Madame S , wlio, since she had learned 

that there was no cause to apprehend that 
Isjiura miglit. becojiie her ])roj‘essional riCal, 
coneoived for her a wonder fid a.neeti()n, aiul 
willingly eoiitribiilt.'d her magnificent gifts 
of song to the eliarms of fsaura's now 

began a fragment from “ / Bnrihnn','" which 
held the avilienco as silent as the ghosts 
listening to Sap])ho; aii<l wlicn if was ovi‘r, 
several of Ibe giu'sls slipped away. cspc<*ially 
those wlio dislikcYl music, and b'.aretl Ma<lame 

S miglit begin again. KngiUTrand was 

not. one of such soulless recreanls. but be bad 
many other plaees to go to. J>esi(les, Madame 
S Was no iiovadly to liiin. 

De .)Iaul('‘<m now ap]>roaelied Isaara, who 
was seated next to Valerie, and after well- 
iiierileil enlogiuni on Abidarno S.’s pi-rfonu- 
fince-, slid into some erilieal comparisons 
between that singer and those of a former 
generation, wbieli intiavsli.d Isanra, ami 
(winced to her (piiek fjeria-pf ions t bat kind of 
lovo ha- music vvliieb lias bi-eii ri‘liued by 
more kn<)wi«Migo of the. .art tlian is eommoii to 
juei'e amateurs. 

“ Y<m have stmlied music, ISlousieur de 
Maaleoii,” s1k‘. said. “ Do you not perform 
yourself ! ” 

“ I ? tin. Hut music has always liad .a f.atal 
attraction for me. 1 ascrilie Jialf the errors 
of my life to that temperament whieli makes 
me to(» fascinated by harmonies — toorovadted 
by discords.” 

“1 should have thought such a toinpora- 
meiit would liave led 'from errors — are not 
errors diseon !- ! ’’ 

‘‘To till' iniie'’ sense, yes : but to the outer 
sense not always. Virtues are often harsh to 
the car — errors very sweet-voic(’d. TIkj sirens 
did not slngoiit of tune. Hetter to stop one’s 
ears than glide on Scylla or be merged into 
Chary i)d is.” 

Monsieur,” cried Vaieh’lc, with a pretty 
hruaqnrrw whtch became her well, “you talk 
like a Vandal.” 

“ It is, 1 think, by IMademoiselle Duplessis 


that I litive the honour to be rebuked. Is 
Monsieur your father very susceptible to 
musics ? ” 

“ Well, T cannot say that he cares much for 
it. Hut then his mind is so pract ical ” 

“And his life so successful. No Scylla, no 
Charybdis for him. However, ^Mademoiselle, 
T .am not quite the Vandal you suppose. I 
do not say that susceptibility to the inlluencp 
of iiiusic may not bo safe, nay, hcalthfid, 
others — it was not so to me in 'my youth. It' 
can do m(3 no harm now.” 

Here Duplessis came up, and whispered his 
daugliter “it was time to leave?; tli(?y had 
promised the Duchesse de Tarasiron to assist 
at thc.vcb*c(? slie gave that night.” VaU'a’je 
took her father’s arm witli ji brightening 
smile and a lieightened (;olour. Alain de 
Kochebriant miglit probably be at the 
Duehesso’s. 

“ Are you not going also to the Hotel 
de Tarascon, M. de Mauleon ? ” asked 
Diiplessis. 

“No; I was imvCT there but once. The 
* Diudicsse is an Inqierialist, at once devoted 
and acaite, and no doulit very soon divined 
my hmk of faith in her idols.” 

r)upl(?ssis frowned, and hastily led Valerio 
awiiy. 

Jn a few minutes the room was compara- 
tively ilesertod. l)c ^laiileoii, however, 
Jingeix'd by the side ()f Isanra till all the 
othca* guests W(*rc gone. Even tlion lie 
lingeix.'d still, and renew(*d the inteiTU])ted 
COM versat ion with lier, the Venosta joining 
therein ; and so agreealHe di<l he makii liini- 
self to, her Italian la-'tos by a sort of bitter- 
sweet wisdom like that of her native ])ro verbs 
— eomprising miieli knowledge* <)f mankind on 
tlio unllattering side of liiimaiiily in that 
form of jdeasantry wbicli lias a latimt scaiti- 
ment of pal bos — I bat. the Veiiosta exelaiined, 
“Surely you must liave lu'eii l)rought up in 
Florence ! ” 

There was that in De 'Maiileon’s talk liostilo 
to all wliielj we call rom:ince tlial. (*xeited Ibe 
iaiagiiiat ion (»f Isanra. and eonqielled Iku’ 
insfiiK-f ive love for whatever is more swe<'(, 
more ])eautiCnl, more ennobling cm the many 
sides of liuman life, to oppose, what she 
deemed the paradoxes of a man who had 
taught himself to belie even his own ?:»{iluiv. 
Slie b(*came ch^quent, and her eountenanee, 
which in ordinary moments ow(xl much of its 
beauty to an cx[)r(?.ssiou of meditative gentle- 
ness, w.as now lighted up by llic eiKTgy of 
earnest conviction — the enthusiasm of an im- 
passioncxl zeal. 

Gradually De Mauleon relaxed his share in 
the dialogue, and listened to lier, ra])t and 
drcamhigly, as in his fiery youth he hail 
listened to the songs of Hie sirens. No siren 
Isanra 1 She was defending her own cause, 
though unconsciously — defending the voca- 
tion of ai‘t as the embellisher of external 
nature, and more than cmbellisber of the 
nature which dwells crude, but plastic, in the 
soul of man ; indeed thervin the creator of 
n new nature, strengthened, expanded, and 
brightened in proportion as it accumulates 
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tlio^dCfis that tend beyond the 1)ouridiirics of 
the visible and njatcrial nature, whieJi is 
finite ; for ever scGkinpf in the unseen and the 
spiritual the goals in the iiilinite whieli it is 
their instinct, to divine. “That which you 
contemptuously call romamjo,” said Isaiira, 
“ is not essential only to poets and aj tists. 
The most real side of every life, from the 
earliest dawn of mind in the infant, is the 
romantic. 

“ When the (^liild is weaving fiowcr-cliains, 
chasing butterflies, or sitting apart and 
dreaming what it will do in tlie fninro, is n(»t 
^//Y^.tlie cliiljl’s 1 ‘eal life, and yet is it not also 
the romanti{; I ” 

“ Hut there conics a time when \vc weave 
no (l(nYer-(*baiiis, and chase no bntterllics.*’ 

“ Is it so I — still, on one side of life, ihiwers 
and butterflies may Ijc fomui to tlic last. ; and 
at li'fist to the last are there no dreams of the 
future? Have you no sneli dreams at this 
moment? and witliout, tlio romance of such 
dreams, wcaild there, be any reality to human 
life wlii(di eould disi inguisli it, from the life 
of the weed that rots on I^ctho ?” 

“Alas, JVhnlenioiseJIe,” said Do l\raid(k)n, 
rising to take leave, “your argument, must 
re.st wiihout answer. I would not,i4il could, 
confnt(5 the Ix'autiful belief that, belongs t > 
j'outli, fusing into one ruiubow all tlie tints 
that (*an <*nlour the world, but the Signora 
Vem).sta will acknowledge tlie trutli of an old 
saying exprcsse< I in every civiliz(‘<l language, 
but besf, ]K;rliaps, in that of the. Florculim — 
‘ ^'ou miglit as well 2 >liyhie tbe dead as 
instruct thcj old."’ 

“ J’nt you are not <»lil 1 ’’ .suid the V'enosta, 
with Florentine politeness, — ‘’yon I ’not a 
gray liair.” 

“’Ti.s not by tlie .Cray of the bair Hint one 
knows the age of the heart,” answered IH; 
Manleoi), in another ])jna.phrasc of Italian 
l»roverb, and ho was g(jne. 


As he \yalked homeward, through deserted 
str(?ets, Vi(;tor de Maule(ui thought to himself, 
“r<M)r girl, how I pity herl married to a 
Gustave Hauicau — rnarrietl to any man — 
nothing in the natin-e of man, be. he. the best 
and tlie cleverest, can ever realize t la; ilreani 
of a girl who is pure and ha.s g(Miins. Ah, i.s 
not t he eoiiver.se true What girl, the best 
and tlie cleverest, eomes up to the ideal of 
even a common j)la<-e man — if he cvei' dreamed 
of an ideal ! ” Then lie paused, and in a 
moment or so afterwards his thought knew 
such (piestionings no more. Jt. turned iqion 
2 )ersonaIitit‘.s. uii stral.'igeiiis ami jilots, on 
ambition. The man hatl more ihan his share 
of that jKaailiar suseeiitilality wbieli is one of 
the charaet'cri. sties of liis eoinitiymcn — sus- 
ci;ptibility to immediate imiadse — su.<eepti- 
biiity to lleetiii.g inniressions. It was a key 
to many mysteries in Ins charnel er when he 
owne<l his subjection to tlie inlluenco of 
music, ami in music i’eeognize<l not tlie 
si‘raj)h*s harp, but. the sii’cn's song. If yem 
could linve jiermniioiil ly llxed Victor do, 
IVlanleoii in one of Ihe gojKl moiiionts of liis 
life — even miw — some moineiil. of exfiuisite 
kimlness — of sn[)erb .generosit y — of dauntless 
courage — wuuld liavi; secured a very rare 
siieciiJK.ii of nol>Ie hiniiauity. Hut so to lix 
him was ini])o.''SibIe. 

That impul>e of the moiiK'nt. vanished Iho 
Tnomenl, afU'i* : sw('pt. aside by^lhe force of 
his very talents — tah'iits eoiieeiit rated by his 
intense sense of indiM’dualily — sense of 
wron.g.s or of riglits — inliTests or obji'cts 
pi‘rs(»nal to liiin.'^elf. He extended tlaiiv^yal 
saying, " Jj'vf at ^ eV.s’^ moh" to words far imiro 
.graiidiloipient. “Tin- universe. 'I is 1.” The 
Venosta would ba\e umU'ivtond him and 
smiled approvingly, if ho lind .snid willi .gornl- 
Jmmoured lau.gli, *• I de.nd, the world ia 
<lead ! ’’ 'I’har is an Ttnlinn ju’overb, luid 
means much the .same thing. 
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CHAPTER I. 


On the 8th of May^the vote of ihQ 2 )lchisnitn 
was rccortlcd, — between seven anti eight 
millions of Frenchmen in support of the 
Imperial prograiuiue — in plain words, of the 
Emperor himself — against a minority of 
1,500,000. Hut among the 1,500,000 were the 
old throne-shakers — those iwho compose and 
those who lead the mob of Paris. On the 11th, 
as Rainetiu was about to quit the editorial 
bureau of his printing-ollicc, a note was 
brought in to him which strongly cxciied his 
nervous system. It contaiiiecl a request to 
sec him forthwith, signed by those two | 
distingulshe<J foreign menOors of the Secret 
Council of Ten, 'Ihaddous Loiihinsky and 
Leonardo Uasolii. 

'I’he meetings of that Councul had been so 
long sus[)cndod that liunieau had almost for- 
gotten its existence. TTc gave orders to admit 
the cionspirators. The two men entered, — the 
Pole, tall, stalwart, and with martial stride 
— the Italian, small, emaciated, with skulking, 
noiseless cat-like stop, — both looking w’on- 
droiis threadbare, and in that state called 
“ shabby genlecjl,” which belongs to the man 
who cannot work for his livelihood, and 
assumes ;i snjx'riority over the man who can. 
Their outward .ap})eii.ranec W'as in notable 
discord with that of the poct-polilician — ^lic 
all new in the last fashions of Parisian 
elegance, and redolent of Parisian iprospcrity 
ami extuiit do Movsarlhie ! 

“ Cofi/rere" said the Pole, seating himself 
on i.he edge of the table, while the Italian 
leaned against the mantelpiece, and glanced 
round the room with furtive eye, as if to 
detect its innermost secrets, or decide where 
Bafesi to drop a lucifer-maich for its con- 
flagration, — “ eew/rc/r,” saiil the Pole, “your 
country needs you ” 

“ Rather, the causQ. of all countries,” 
interposed the Italian, softly, — “ Humanity.” 

“ Please to explain yourselves ; but stay, 
wait a moment,” said Rameau ; and rising, he 
went to the door, opened it,* looked forth, 
ascertained that the coast w'as clear, then 
reclosed the door as cautiously as a prudent 
man closes his pocket whenever Bhabby- 
gentcel visitors appeal to him in the cause of 
his country, still more if they appeal in that 
of Humanity. 

Covfrbre^'' said the Pole, ‘Hhis day 


a movement is to be made — a demonsttatibn 

on behalf of your country ” 

“Of Humanity, ” again softly interposed 
the Italian. 

“Attend and share it,” said the Pole. 

“ l*ai‘don me,” said Rameau, “ I do not 
know' what you mean. I am now the editor 
of a journal in which the ]>roprictOr docs not 
countenance violence ; and if you come to me 
as a mer.nbcr of the Council, 5 'ou must bo 
aware that I should obey no orders but tliat 
of its president, w^hom I have not seen for 
nearly a year ; indeed, I know not if the 
Council still exists.” 

“The Council exists, and wntli it the obliga- 
tions it im|)oso8,” replied Thaddeiis. 

“ I\*impercd w'ith luxury,” here the Pole 
rai^* 0 (l bis voice, “do you dare to reject the 
vo’ce of Poverty and Freedom ? ” 

“Hush, dear but too vehement eonfrhu\'' 
murmured the bland Italian ; “permit me to 
dispel the reason abl o', doiibts of oiir 
.nnd ho took out of his breast-pocket a paper 
wdiich bo presented to Rameau ; on it W'cre 
wriilen these vv orris : — 

“This evening. May 11 Ih. Demonstration. 
Faubourg du Teniple, — Watch events, under 
orders of A. M. Rid the youngest member 
take that first opportunity to test nerves 
and discretion. He is not to act, but to 
observe,” 

No name w^as apjiendod to this instruction, 
but a cipher intell igible to all members of the 
Council as significant of its president, Jean 
Lebeau. . '' 

“ If I err not,” said the Italian, “ Citizen 
Rameau is our youngest confrere '' 

Rameau paused. The penalties for dis- 
obedience to an order of the President of the 
Council were too formidable to bo disregarded. 
Thcrci could be no doubt that, though his 
name was not mentioned, lie, Rameau, was 
accurately designated as the youngest member 
of the Council. Rtill, however he might have 
owed his present position to the recommen- 
dation of Lebeau, there was nothing in the 
conversation of M. de Maul^on which would 
w'arrant participation in a popular emeute by 
the editor of a journal belonging to that 
mocker of the mob. Ah I but — ^and here 
again he glanced over the paper — he was 
asked “not to act, but to observe” To 
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obserye was . duty of a journalist. He 
naigbt go id- .the demonstration as De 
Mauleon qOUfess^. At} had gone to the 
Communist Club, a jJhilosophiciil spectator. 

“ You do not disobey this order,” said the 
Pole, crossing his arms. 

“ I shall certoinly go into the Faubourg du 
Temple this cveiiing,” answered llameau, 
dryly, “ 1 have business that way.” 

“ Eon ! ” said tlie Pole ; “ I (lid not think 
you would fail us, thougJi you do edit a 
journal whicli says not a word on the duties 
that bind the French people to the resuseita- 
tibiKjf Poland.” 

. “ And is not pronounced in decided accents 
upon the ctiuse of the human race,” put in the 
Imlian, whispering. 

“ 1 do not write the political articles in ‘ Lc 
Sefis fJomviun,' ” answered liameau ; “ and T 
suppose that our president is satisfied with them 
since he recommended me to the preference 
of the person who does. Have you more to 
say? ]*ardon me, my time is precious, for it 
does not belong to me.” 

Eno’ 1 ” said the Italian, “ wc will detain 
you no longer.” Here, with a bow and smile, 
he gluled towards the door. 

“ muttered the Pole, l«igoring, 

“ you must have become very ricli 1 — do not for- 
get the wrongs of I*oland — 1 am their lle])rescn- 
tativc— I — speaking in that character, not as 
myself individually — I have not break- 
lasted 1 ” 

Rameau, too thoroughly Parisian not to be 
as lavish of his own money as he was envious 
of anotli(‘r’s, slipped some pieces of gold into 
tlm Pole’s hand. The Pole’s bosom heaved 
witli manly emotion ; “These pieces bbar the 
eiligies of the tyrant — I accept them as re- 
deemed from disgrace by their uses to 
Freedom.” 

“ Share them with Signor Rasclli in the 
name of the same cause,” whispered llameau, 
with a smile he might have plagiarised from 
l)e MauhVm. 

Tlie Italian, whose ear was inured ti» 
whispers, heard and turned round as lie stood 
at, the threshold. 

“ No, confrere of France — no, confrere of 
Pobnd — I am Italian. All ways to take the 
life of an enemy are Iiojiourable — no 

ay is honourable which begs money from a 
friemir , 

An hour or so later, Rameau was driven 
in his comfortable eovpe to the Faubourg du 
Temple. 

Suddenly, at the angle of a street, his 
coachman was stopped — a rough-looking man 
appeared at the door — ^'‘Eescenda, man petit 
hourgeoijtJ*^ Rchind the rough-looking man 
were menacing faces. 

Rameau was not physically a coward — 
very few Frenchmen are, still fewer Parisians ; 
and still fewer, no matter what their birth 
place, the men whom we call vain — the men 
who over-much covet distinction, and over- 
much dread reproach. 

“Why should I descend at your sum- 
mons?” said Rameau, haughtily. ^^BaU! 
Coachman, drive on 1 ” 


The rough-looking man opened the door, 
and silently extended a hand to Rameau, 
saying, gently : “Take my advice, mon 
bourgeois. Get out — we want your carriage. 
It is a day of barricades— every little helps, 
even your eoupe ! ” 

While this man spoke others gesticulated ; 
some shrieked out, “ He is an employer I he 
thinks he ^au drive over the employed I ” 
Some leader of the crowd — a Parisian crowd 
always has a classical leader, who has never 
read the classics — thundered forth, “Tar- 
quin’s car I ” “ Down with Tarquin ! ” 

Therewith came a j^ell, “.4 la lanteme— 
Tarquin ! ” 

We Anglo-Saxons, of the old country or the 
new, are Tiot famili.nri/.ed to the dread roar of 
a populace delighted to have a Roman 
authority for tearing us to pieces; still 
Americans know what is Lynch law. llameau 
wjis ill danger of Lynch law, when suddenly 
a face not unknown to him interposed 
between himself and the rough-looking 
man. 

“Ha I ” cried this new-comer, “ my young 
co7frer(\ Gustave Rameau, welcome I Citi- 
zens, make w^ay. I answer for this patriot— 
1, Arniand lllonnicr, lb; comes to help us. 
Is this the way you receive him ? ” Then in 
low voice to Rameau, “ Come out. Give your 
coupe to the barricade. What matters such 
rubbish ? I’rust to me — T expected you. 
Hist 1 — T.ebeau bids mo see tJlat you are 
safe.” 

llameau then, seeking to drafic hiui>elf in 
majesty,— as the aristocrats of juuinaliMn in 
a city w'hertun no other aristocracy is recog- 
nized, naturally and eommc'ndably do, when 
ignorance oombiiied witli [ihysical strength 
a.sserts itself to he a povNcr, beside which the 
power of knowl(5(lgc is what li leanu'd poodle 
is to a tiger — Rameau then dcscendccl fmm 
his c.oHpo^ and said to this Til an of labour, as 
a French marcpiis iiiiglit have said to his 
v.T,let, and as, wlion the Fnaicli manpiis has 
become a gliost of tlq; past, the man W’bo 
keeps a coupe says to the man who mends its 
w^hcels, “ lUmesl follow, 1 trust you.” 

Monnicr led the journalist through the mob 
to the rear of the barricadt? hastily con- 
structed. Here >vere assembled very motley 
groups. 

The majority were ragged'boys, the gamins 
of I’aris, eomniinglcd with several women of 
no reputable appearance, some dingily, some 
gaudily a|)par(!lled. Tlie crowd did not 
appc’ar as if the business in hand w'asa very 
serious one. Amidst the din of voices the 
sound of laughter rose predominant, jests and 
horn mots Hew from lip to lip. The astonish- 
ing good-humour of the Parisians was not yet 
excited into the ferocity that grows out of it 
by a stvoot contest. It was less like a popular 
emeutc than a gathering of schoolboys, Ixjnt 
not less on fun than on mischief. Rut still, 
amidst this gayer crow'd W'cre sinister lower- 
ing faces ; the fiercest were not those of the 
very poor, but rather of artjsans, who, to 
judge by their dress, seemed well off— of men 
belonging to yet higher grades. Rameau 
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distiii',^uishcd amongst these the medecin de$ 
pauvtrx, the philosophical atheist, sundry 
young long-haired artists, middle-aged writers 
for the llcpublican press, in close neighbour- 
hood with rullians of villainous aspect, who 
might have been newly returned from the 
galleys. None were regularly armed ; still 
revolvers and muskets and long knives were 
by no means nnfreqiicntly intersjiersed among 
the rioters. The whole scene was to ilameau 
a confused panorama, and the dissonant 
tumult of yells and laughter, of menace and 
joke, began rapidly to act on liis impression- 
able nerves, lie felt that which is the 
prevalent character of a Parisian riot — ^thc 
intoxication of an impulsive sympathy ; 
corning there as a reluctant spectator, if 
action commenced he w'ould have been borne 
readily into the thick of the action — he could 
not have helped it; already he grew im- 
patient of the suspense of strife. Monnier 
having deposited him safely with his liaok to 
a wall, at the corner of a street hamly for 
flight, if flight became expedient, had left 
him for several minutes, having business else- 
where. Suddenly the wliisper of the Italian 
stole into his ear — “These men are fools. 
This is not the way to do business ; tliis does 
not hurt the robber of Nice — (laribaldi’s Nice: 
they should liave left it to me.” 

“ What would you do I ” 

“I have ifi vented a new machine,” whis- 
pered the l^riend of Ifumanity ; “it would 
remove all at one blow — lion and lioness, 
whelp and jackals — and the Uevolution 

if you willl not this paltry tumult. The 
cause of the human race is being frittered 
away. I am disgusted with Ticbcau. Thrones 
arc not overturned by fjaminny 

JJeforc llamcau could answer, Monnier re- 
joined him. Tlic art isan’s face was overcast 
— his lips compressed, yet quivering with in- 
dignation. “ brother,” he said to Rameau, 
“ to-day the cause is betrayed ” — (the word 
trahi was just then ioiuing into vogue at 
Paris) — “ the blouse^ 1 counted on are 
reci'cant. I have just learned that all is quiet 
in th<i other qmirtiei\s whei-o the rising was to 
have been simultaneous with this. We are in 
a guct-iipena — the soldiers will be down on us 
in a few minutes ; hark I don’t you hear the 
distant tram])? Nothing for us but to die 
like men. Our ljlo(id will be avenged later. 
Uere,” and he thrust a revolver into Rameau’s 
hand. Then with a lusty voice that rang 
through the crowd, he sliouted “ Vive Ic 
pou.ple ! ” The rioters caught and re-echoed 
the cry, mingled with other cries, “ Vive la 
Repuhliq-ue V' “ live le drapeau rouge!” 

The shouts were ycl at their full when a 
strong hand grasped Monnier’s arm, and a 
clear, deep, but low voice thrilled through his 
ear — “ Obey I I warned you. No tight to-flay. 
Time not ripe. All tiiat is ncec-led is done — 
do not undo it. Hist ! the sergens de mile 
are force enough to disperse the swarm of 
thOfegnats. Behind the sevy come soldiers 
who will not .fraternize. Lose not one life 
to-day. The morrow when we shall need 
every man — ^nay, every gamifi-^mW dawn 


soon. Answer not. Obey 1 ” The same strong 
hand quitting its hold on Monnier, then 
seized Rameau by the wrist,, and the same 
deep voice said, “ Come with me.” Rameau, 
turning ifi amaze, not unmixed with anger,. 
Siiw beside him a tall man with sombrero hat 
pressed close over his head, and in the. blouse 
of a labourer, but through such disguise he 
recognized the pale gray whiskers^ and green 
spectacles of Lebeau. He yielded passively 
to the grasp that led him away down the 
deserted street at the angle. 

At the further end of that street, however, 
was heard the steady thud of hoofs. , • • 

“The soldiers are taking the mob at its- 
rear,” said Lebeau, calmly; “we have not a . 
moment to lose — this way,” and he plungtfd 
into a dismal court, then into a labyrinth of 
lanes, followed mechanically by Rameau. 
They issued at last on the Boulevards, iii whicli 
the usual loungers were quietly sauntering, 
wholly unconscious of the riot elsewhere, 
“Now, take that./r«C7v; and go home; write 
down your imj>ression8of what you have seen, 
and’ take your MS. to M. de IMauleon.” 
Lebemi here quitted him. 

Meanwhile all happened as Lebeau had 
prediett^. The .wvgem dv vlUe showed them- 
selves in front of the barricades, a small troop 
of mounted soldiers ai)peared in the rear. 
The mob greeted the lirst with yells and a 
shower of stones ; at the sight of the last they 
fled ill all directions ; and thc,sr^'/v/^vA.v de rillo, 
calming scaling the barricacle, carried off in 
triumph, as prisoners of war, ‘I gamino^ li 
women, and 1 Irishman loudly protesting in- 
nocence, and shrieking “ Murther I ” So 
ended 'the lirst inglorious rise against the 
plebiscite and the Empire on the llth of . 
May, 1870. 

Fro7fi Isanra Cieogtia to Madame de 
GrantmesniL 

May 21, 1R70. 

“ I am still, dearest Eulalie, under tlic ex- 
citement of impressions wholly new to me. I 
liave til is day witnessed one of those scenes 
which take us out of our private life, not into 
the world of tiction, but of history, in which 
we live as in the life of a nation. You know 
how intimate 1 have hecomc with Valerie Du- 
plessis. She is in herself so ,charming^in her 
combination of petulant wilfulness and guile- 
less na'i'cete that she might sit as a model for 
one of your exquisite heroines. Her father, 
who is in great favour at Court, had tickets 
for the Salle des Etats of the Louvre to-day 
— when, as the jouriuils will tell you, the re- 
sults of the pUhiwite were formally an- 
nounced to the Emperor — and I accompanied 
him and Val(;rie. 1 felt, on entering the hall, 
as if 1 had been living for months in an atmos- 
phere of false rumours, for those 1 chiefly meet 
in the circles of artists and men of letters, and 
the wits and jiCtneurs who haunt such circles, 
are nearly all hostile to the Emperor. They 
agree, at least, in asserting the decline of his 
popularity— the failure of his intellectual 
powers ; in predicting his downfall^eriding 
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the notion of a successor in his son. Well, I 
know not how to reconcile these statements 
with the spectacle 1 have beheld to-day. 

“ In the chorus of acclamation amidst which 
the Emperor entered the hall, it seemed as if 
one heard the voice of the France he had just 
appealed to. If the Fates are really weaving 
woe and shame in his woof, it is in hues which, 
to mortal eyes, seem brilliant with glory and 
joy. 

“ You will read the address of the President 
of the Corps Lcgislatif ; I wonder how it will 
strike you. I own fairly that me it wholly 
carried away. At each sentiment T murmured 
to mj^elf, * Is not this true ? and, if true, are 
IbVanee and human nature ungrateful ? * 

• ‘ It is now,’ said the President, ‘ eighteen 

years since France, wearied with confusion, 

, and anxious for security, confiding in your 
genius and the Napoleonic dynasty, placed in 
your hands, together with the I mperial Crown, 
the authority which the public necessity de- 
manded.’ Then the address proceeded to enu- 
merate the blessings that ensued — social order 
speedily restored — the welfare of all classes of 
society promoted — advances in commerce and 
manulacturcs to an extent hitlierlo unknown. 
Is not this true ? and, if so, arc yom noble 
daughter of France, ungrateful ? 

“ Then came words which touched me deeply 
— me, who, knowing nothing of poliliejs, still 
feel the link that unites Art to Fnictlorn : 
‘ But from the first your Majesty has lo'.ked 
forward to l.ho time wlien this <!onc(‘nl rat ion 
of power would no longer correspond to the 
aspirations of a tranquil and reassured 
country, and foreseeing the progress of modern 
society, you proclaimed that “ Tnberty# must 
be life crowning of tlie edifice.’” Passing 
then over the previous gradual advances in 
popular government, the President came to 
the ‘ prcse.i\t self-abiuigation, unprecedented in 
history,’ and to the vindication of that 
p/c/y /,sv' /7c which J have licard so assailed — viz., 
Fidelity to the great prineipU* upon which the 
throne was founded, reejuired that so import- 
ant a modification of a power bestowed by the 
people should not be made witliout tlie ]»arti- 
cipation of the ])e()})le thcmsclvos. Then, 
enumerating the millions who had welcomed 
the new form of government — flie J’rcsident 
paused a sccjond or two, as if with suppressed 
emotion-y-and every one present held his 
breath, till, in a deeper voice, through which 
there ran a quiver that thrilled thorugh the 
hall, he concluded with — ‘ I'^rance is with you ; 
Frarxee places the cause of liberty under the 
protection of your dynasty and the great 
bodies of the State.’ Is France with him ? 
I know not ; but if the maleontents of 
France had been in the hall at that moment, 
I believe they would have felt the power of 
that wonderful sympathy which compels all 
the hearts in great audiences to beat in accord, 
and would have answered, ‘ It is true.’ 

“ All eyes how fixed on the Emperor, and I 
noticed few eyes which were not moist with 
tears. You know that calm unrevealing 
face of his — a face which sometimes disap- 
poijDLts expectation. But there is that in it 


which I have seen in no other, but which 
I can imagine to have been common to the 
Homans of old, the dignity that arises from 
self-control — an expression which seems re- 
moved from the elation of joy, the depression 
of sorrow — not unbecoming to one who has 
known great vicissitudes of Fortune, and 
as prepared alike for her frowns or her 
smiles. ^ 

“I had looked at that face while M. 
Schneider was reading the address — it moved 
not a muscle, it might have been a face of 
marble. Even when at moments the words 
were drowned in applause, and the Empress, 
striving at equal composure, still allowed us 
to sec a movement of her eyelids, a tremble on 
her lijis. The boy at his right, heir to the 
dynasty, had liis looks fixed on the Tresident, 
as if eagerly swallowing each word in the 
address, save once or twice when he looked 
round the hall curiously, and with a smile as 
amerccliiid might look. He struck me .as a 
nier(j child. Next to the; Frince was one of 
those counten.anoQfi which once seen are 
never lo be forgotten — the true N.apoleoiiic 
type^ brooding, tlioughtfiil, ominous, beauti- 
ful. But not. with the serene energy that 
charsictcTizes the head of tlic first Nnpoh'on 
when Emperor, and wholly without the rest- 
less eagerness for .actioji which is stamped in 
the lean outline of Nnpoh'ou when first 
(’.Misul : no — in I’rincc Napoleon, there is a 
beauty to which, .as woman, I (^)iild never 
give my heart — were I a man, the intellect 
that would not command my trust. But, 
nevertheless, in beauty it is signal, and in 
that beauty the expression of intellect is pre- 
doiniaant, 

“Oh, dear Eulalie, how I .am digressing 1 
The Emperor spoke — and hidieve me, Eulalie, 
whatever the journals or your compatriots 
may insinuate, there is in that man no sign of 
declining intellect or failing health. I care 
not what may he is y(^ars, hut that man is in 
mind and ir« health as young .as Cicsar when 
lie crossed the Uubicon. ^ 

“The old cling to the past — they do not go 
forward to the future, 'riiero was no going 
back in that s]x;e(!h of the EmjuM’or. There 
was something grand and something young in 
the modesty with which ho put.asi(le .all refer- 
ences to that which his Empire had done in 
the past, andsaiil with a simple earnestness of 
manner wliich I cannot adequ.atcly de- 
scribe ; — 

“ ‘ We must more than ever look fearlessly 
forward to the future. Who can be opposed 
to the progressive march of .a regiine founded 
by a great people in the midst of political 
di8turb.aucc, and which* now is fortified by 
liberty ? ’ 

“As he closed, the walls of th.at v.ast 
hall scemcfl to ^’oek with an applause that 
must have been heard on the other side of the 
Seine. 

ViveVEmperenr!' 

“ * T7/V? V fmj/v.ratrice ! ’ 

“* Vive le Prince I'nqicrial ! '—pwd the last 
cry w.as yet more prolonged than the others, 
as if to ailirm the dynasty, 
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*• Certainly 1 can Imagine no Court in th^ 
old days of chivalry more splendid than the 
audience in that grand hall of the Louvre. 
To the right of the throne all the ambassadors 
of the civiJized world in the blaze of their rich 
costumes and manifold orders. In the gallei’y 
at the left, yet more behind, the di’csses and 
jewels of the dames dhoiinem and of the 
great odicers of State. And when the 
Mmpress rase to depart, certainly my fancy 
cannot picture a more queen-like image, or 
one that seemed more in unison with the re- 
presentation of royal pomp and power. The 
very dress, of a colour which would have l)cen 
fatal to the beauty of most women equally 
fair — 2 k deep golden colour — (Valciric pro- 
fanely called it buff) — seemed so to suit the 
splendour of the ceremony and the day; it 
seemed as if that stately form stood in the 
midst of a sunlight reflected from itself. 
Day seemed darkened when that sunlight 
passed away. 

“ I fear you will think I have suddenly 
grown servile to the gauds and shows of mere 
royalty. I ask myself if that be so — I think 
not. Surely it is a higher sense of greatness 
which has been impressed on me l)y the pa- 
geant of to-day : 1 feel as i f there were brought 
vividly before me the majesty of France, 
through the representation of the ruler slic 
has crowned. 

*‘I feel also as if there, in lhat hall, I found 
a refuge from all the warring contests in 
which no two seem to me in agreement as to 
the sort of government to be established in 
place', of the present. The * Liberty * clam- 
oured for by one would cut the throat of the 
* Liberty ’ worshipped by another. 

“1 sec a thousand phantom forms of TjTB- 
BHTY — but only one living symbol of OltnKU 
— that which spoke from a throne to-day.” 

IT » ^ vr 

^ ^ # 

Isaura left her letter uncompleted. On the 
following Monday she was present at a 
crowded soiecc given by M. Louvicr. Among 
the guests were some of the most eminent 
leaders of the Opposition, including that viva- 
cious master of sharp sayings, M. 1* , wlK)m 

Savarin entitled “ the French Slieridan ; ” if 
laws could be framed in epigrams he would be 
alsr) the French Solon. 

There, too, wa.s Victor de Mauleon, regarded 
by the Republican party with equal fidinira- 
tion and flistrust. For the distrust, he iiira- 
Bclf plea.santly accounted in talk with Savarin. 

“ flow can I expect to be trusted ? I re- 
present ‘ Common Sense ; * every Parisian 
likes Common Sense in print, and cries, * de 
mis trahi ’ when Common Sense is to be put 
into action.” 

A group of admiring listeners had col- 
lectcfi round one (perhaps the most brilliant) 
of those oratorical lawyei’S*by whom, in 
France, the respect for all law has been so 
often talked away : he was speaking of the 
Saturday’s ceremonial with eloquent indigna- 
tion. It was a mockery to France to talk of 
her placing Liberty under the protection of 
the Empire. 


There was a ffagrant tdkeh of the.’poilitary 
force under which civil ‘freedom was held in 
the very dress of the Emperor and his insig- 
nificant son : the first in the. uniform of a 
General of Division ; the seepnd, forsooth, in 
that Of a stms lieutenant. . Then other lilicraL 
chiefs chimed in : “ The army,” said one, 
“ was an absurd expense ; it must bo put 
down : ” “ The world \vas grown too civilized 
for war,” sfiid another :• “ The Empress was 
priest-ridden,” said a third : “ Churches might 
be tolerated ; Voltaire built a church, but a 
church simply to the God of Nature, not of 
priestcraft,” — sind so on. 

Isaura, whom any sneer at religion pained 
anti revolted, here turnerl away from the 
orators to whom she had before Ijeen listening 
with earnest attention, and her eyes fell on 
the countenance of J)e Mauleon, who was 
seated opposite ; the countenance startled hei*, 
its expression was so angrily scornful ; that 
expression, however, vanished at once as Do 
MauItSon’s eye met her own, and drawing his 
cliair near to her, he said, smiling: “ Your 
look tells me that I almost frightened you by 
the ill-bred frankness with whicli my. face 
must have betrayed my anger, at hearing such 
imbecile twaddle from men who aspire to 
govern v*>ur turbulent France. Y on reniernVjer 
that after Tjisbon was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, a quack advertised ‘ pills a.gainst cartli- 
quak(is.’ Thes(5 messieurs are not so cunning 
as the qii.'ick ; ho did not name the ingredients 
of his pills.” 

” But, M. de Maul(^.on,” said Isaura if you, 
being opposed to the Empire, think so ill of 
the wisdom of those who would destroy it, are 
you prepared with remedies for earthquakes 
more cllioacious than their pills ? ” 

“ I reply as a famous Fnglish statesman, 
when in opposition, replied to a somewhat 
similar question, — ‘I don’t prescribe till I’m 
called in.’” 

“To judge by the seven millions and a half 
whose votes were announced on Saturd.ay, 
and by the enthusiasm with which the Em- 
peror was greijted, there is too little fear of an 
e.arthquako for a good trailo to the pills of 
these messieurs, or for fair play to the reme- 
dies you will not disclose till called in.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle I playful wit from lips 
not formed for politics, makes me forget all 
a)x)ut emperors and earthquakes. I’ardou 
that commonplace complement — ^remember 
I arn a Frciieliman, .and Ctannot help being 
frivolous.” 

“ You rebuke my presumption too gently. 
True, I ought not to intrude political subjects 
on one like you — I understand so little about 
them — but this is my excuse, I so desire to 
know more.” 

M. de Manldon paused, and looked at her 
earnestly witli a kindly, half-corn passionate 
look, wholly free from the impertinence of 
gallantry. “ Young poetess,” he said, softly, 
“ you care for politics 1 Happy, indeed, is he 
— and whether he succeed or fail in his ambi- 
tion abroad, proud should he be of an ambi- 
tion crowned at home — ^he who has made you 
desire to know more of politics I ” 
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The girl felt the bipod flitrge to her temples, tipn between the officer and private, and 

How could she have. been bo self-confessed? never confound it ; Prussian officers are well- 

She made no reply, nor did M. do Maul^on educated gentlemen, see that yours are ’ ? 

seem to expect one ; with that rare delicacy Oh no ; they are democrats top staunch not 

of high br^ing which appears in France to to fraternize with an armed mob ; they con- 

belqng to a former generation, he changed tent themselves with grudging an extra sou 

his tone, and went on as if there had been no to the Commissariat, and winking at the 

interruption to the question .her words millions fraudulently pockeied by some 

implied. ^ * Liberal contractor.’ Lien do Dim ! France 

“ You think the Efepirc secure — that it is to be bcaftiii, not as at Waterloo by hosts 

menaced by no earthquake ? You deceive combined, hut in fair duel by a single foe ! 

yourself. The Emperor began with a fatal Oh, the shame 1 the shame I Hut as the 

mistake, but a mistake it needs many years to French army is now organized, beaten 

discover. He disdained the slow and natural she must be, i£ she meets the march of the 

process of adjustment between demand and German.” 

Dupply— employer and workman. 11c dcsircnl “ You appal me with your sinister predic- 
— ^no ignoble ambition — to make Paris tions,” said Isaura but, happily, there is no 

the wonder of the world, the eternal sign of war. IM. Dujilessis, who is in the con- 

monument of his reign. In so doing, he Mence of the Emperor, told us only the 

sought to create artificial modes of content other day that Napoldon, on learning the 

for revolutionary w'orkinen. Never has any result of the idchiscite^ said : ‘ The foreign 

ruler had such tender liccd of manual labour journalists who have been insisting that the 

to the disparagement of intellectual culture. Empire cannot coexist with free institutions, 

Paris is embellished ; Paris is the wonder of will no longer hint that it can be safely 

the world: other great towns have followed .assiiilcd from without.’ And more than 

its example; they, too, have their rows of Qi\Q,v\mQ.y s:\.y H Empire e'est la j)aix 

palaces and temples. Well, the time comes Monsieur Do Mauleon shrugged his 
when the magician can no longer give work shoulders, “llie old story — Troy and the 
to the spirits ho raises ; then they nflist fall wooden -horse.” 

on him and rend: out of the very houses he “Tell me, M. Dc Mauleon, why do you, 
built for the better habitation of workmen who so despise the Ot>position, join 

will ilock the malcontents who cry, * Down with it in. opposing the Em] )i re ? ” 

with the Empire r On the 2 1st of May you “Mademoiselle, the Empire <i|ipoRcs me; 
witnessed the pomjious ceremony which while it lasts I cannot be even a Depute; 

announces to the Empire a vast majority of when it is gone, Heaven knows what I may 

votes, that will bo utterly useless to it except be, perhaps Dictator ; one thing you may rely 

as food for gunpowder in the times that arc at upon, that I would, if not Dictator myself, 

hand. Seven days before, on the I Jth of support any man wlio was better fitted for 

May,* there was a riot in the Fmihomg du that task.” 

Temple— put down — you scarcely hear “ ileltcr fitted to destroy the liberty which 
of it. That riot was not the less necessary to he pretended to fight for.” 
those who would warn the Emjiirc that it is “ Not exactly S(j,” refilled M. de Mauleon, 
mortal. True, the riot disperses— but it is un- im])crturbabJy — “better fitted to establish a 

punished : riot unpunished is a revolution good government in lieu of the bad one ho 

begun. The earthquake is nearer than you had fought against;, and the much worse 

think : and for th«at earthquake what arc the governments that would seek to turn Franco 

pills yon quacks advertise? They prate of an into a mail-house, and fnake the maddest of 

age too enlightened for w’ar ; they w’ould the inmates the mad doctor I” He turned 

mutilate the army — nay, disband it if they .away, and here their conversation ended, 

could — W'ith Prussia next door to France. But it so impressed Isaura, that the same 
Prussia, desiring, not unreasonably, to take night she concluded her letter to Madame 

that place in the world which France now de Grant rnesnil by giving a sketch of its sub- 
holds, v^ll never challenge France ; if she stance, i)iefaced >)y an ingenuous confession 

did, she would be4iOO much in the wrong to that she felt less sanguine confidence in the 

find a second : Prussia, knowing that she Iijuj importance of the aiqfianse which had greeted 

to do with the vainest, the most conceited, the the Emperor at the Saturday’s ceremonial, 

rashest antagonist that ever nourished a ;in<l. ending thus : “lean but confusedly tran- 

rapier in the face of a Prussia scribe the words of this singular man, and can 

would make France challenge her. give you no notion of the manner and the 

“ And how do ees messieurs deal with the voice which made thcfti eloquent. Tell me, 

French army? Do they dare say to the can there be any truth in his gloomy prcdic- 

Ministers, ‘ Reform it ’ ? Do they dare Si^y, lions ? I try not to think so, but they seem 

‘ Prefer for men whose first duty is to obey, to rest over that brilliant ball of the Louvre 

diaciplino to equality — ^insist on the distinc- like an ominous thunder-cloud,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tre M.irqnis dc Roclicbriant was seated 
in his ploasant a})artrncrit, pflaiicinj' care- 
lessly at the envelopes of many notes and 
letters lyinj' yet unopened oii liis break- 
fast-! able. He had risen late at noon, for he 
luul not ^onc to bed till dawn. The nitchi 
had been spent at his eliil) — ovei‘ the card- 
table — by no means to the p(*ciiniary advan- 
tage of the Maixpds. 'J’hc rc\'ider will have 
learned, through the conversation recorded in 
a former ehaj)tor b(‘tween De Mauleon and 
Enguerran(t do Vandemar, that the austere 
Seigneur Breton had become a fast cireur of 
Paris. Tie had long since speiit the rernn.ani 
of Ltuivier’s premium of ,C10U(), and he owe<l 
a year's inten‘st. Por this last there was an 
excuse — M. (Villot, the coni met or to whom 
he hatl been advised to st*ll the yearly fall of 
his forest-trees, had nmioved the trees, but 
had never j^/iid a sou beyond the ])riUiminary 
dei)osit ; so that the rcviaiue. out of which tluj 
mortgagee should be ])aid his inferesf, was 
not forthcoming. Alain had instriiet(‘d M. 
lU'bert to press the contracitor ; tlui con- 
traolor had re])lied, that if not pressed he 
could soon settle all claims — if ya-esstnl, lu^ 
must, declare hiniself bankrnj)t. The Ph(*va- 
lier dc Finisterre had laughed at. the alarm 
which Alain conceived wlien he lirst fotmd 
hiniself in the condition of a debtor for a, sum 
he could not pay — creditor fora sum he could 
not recover. 

Bagatelle ! ” said the Chevalier. “ Tsehu 1 
Collot, if you give him time, is as safe as tlio 
Piank of Craiiee, aiul iiouvii-r knows it. 
Tiouvier will not trouble you — LouvicT, the 
best, ftdlow ill the world ! I’ll call on him au<l 
explain mat levs 1 ” 

it is to be presumed tli.at the Clievalicr did 
so cxjilain ; for.thougli both at the (irst, and 
quite recently at the second default of pay- 
ment, Alain received letters from AI.Louvicr’s 
professional agimt, as reminders of interest 
tine, and as recpiests for its payment, the 
Chevalier assmetl him that these applications 
were formalit ics of convention — Unit Loiivicr, 
in fact, knew nothing, about them ; and when 
dining with tl. j great linaneiiT himself, and 
cordially weleonud and calleil “ cher,''^ 
Alain liad taken him asidi ami commenced 
explanation and cxciisi?, LoiiVier had cut him 
short. ^^Bah! don't mention sucli trilles. 
There is such a tiling as husiness — that 
concerns my agent ; such a tiling as friend- 
ship — that concerns m •. Allez!^' 

1’hus M. • de Koeh. briant, confiiling in 
debtor and in creditor, had suffered twelve 


months to glide by without much heed of 
either, ami more than lived up to an in come 
amply sufficient indeed for itlie wants of an 
ordinary bachelor, but nei'ding mpre careful 
thrift t lian could well be expect ('d from the liead 
of one of the most illustrious houses in France, 
cast so young into the vortex of the most ex- 
pensive ea{)ilal in the world. ' 

The poor Alarqnis glided into the groove.^ 
that slant downward, niiieli as the I’l-cniih 
Al.arquis of tradition was wont to slide; not 
that he ap])eMrcd to live extravagantly, but 
lie needed all he had for liis poek(‘| -money, 
and liad lost that dn‘ail of being in debt 
which he had brought up from the purer 
almosplicrc of Fret ague. 

l»nt there were somc! ilebls which, of course, 
a Itochebriant must jaiy — diibls of honour — 
and Alain had, on (heprisvions nigIit,ineuiTed 
such a debt, and must pay it that day. He 
had been strongly tempted, wlien the debt 
rose to tlu! tignre it had attained, to risk a 
change of luck ; but what ever bis imprudiuiee, 
lie was incapalile of dislioncsty. If the. luck 
iliil not change, ami be hist nior(\ be would 
bo without means to meet liis oliligat ions. As 
ilic tlebt now stood, be ealeiilated that, be 
could just iliseliarge it. by the sale of bisca?/y;/j 
aiul horses, [t is no wonder be left bisleller.s 
unopened, however eharniilig th(*y might bo ; 
ii(3 was quite sure they would contain no 
eliecpie which would emilile him to pay his 
debt and retain his I'ljuipagi'. 

The door opened, and the valet announced 
Al. le Chevalier de b'inislerre — a man with 
smooth countenanee and air distingue^ a 
pleasant voice and perpet ual smile. 

“ Well, inon cher^" cried the Chevalier, “ I 
lio])c that you rccoviired the favour of 
Fortune before you quitted Iicr green table 
last night. When I left, she seeriicd very 
cross with you.” 

And so continued to the end,” answered 
ALain, with well-simulated gaiet.y — ^much too 
hon gentilhomms to betray rage or anguish for 
pecuniary loss.” 

“ After all,” said Dc Finisterre, lighting his 
cigarette, “theunei'rtain goddess couldnot do 
you much harm ; the stakes were small, and 
yonr advei’sary, 11 ic Prince, ueyer goes double 
or quits.” 

“ Nor f cither. ‘ Small,’ however, i.s a word 
of relative import ; the stakes might be small 
to you, to me large. Entre nous, char ami, 1 
am at the end of my purse, and I liavc only 
this consolation — I am cured of play : not 
that 1 leave the complaint, the complaint 
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leaves i»e ,' it cau no more feed ou me thjiu a 
fever cau -feed on a skeleton.” 

‘‘ Are y(.m serious ? ” 

“As seiious as a mourner who has just 
buried Ilia all.” 

“Jtia all? Tut, with such au estate as 
Ko(*hebriaiit.” 

J<'or the first time in that talk Alain’s coun- 
lenance became overcast . 

“ And how long will lloehcbriant be mine ? 
You know that 1 liold it at the mercy of tlic 
mortgagee, whose interest has not iK.-en ])aid, 
and who could, if he be so pleased, 

* notice,, take proceedings — tliat ” 

interrupted De Finisicrre; 
“Loiivig: take proeectliiigs 1 Louvier, the 

• best fellow in the world 1 lUit don’t 1 see his 
handwriting on that envelope ? No doubt an 
invitation to dinner.” 

Alain b)ok up the letter thus singled forth 
from a miy.ecl'any of epistles, some in female 
hand tings, unsealed but ingeniously 
'twisted into Gordian knots — some also in fc- 
. niaJe handwritings, carefully sealed — others 
■ ill ‘ill-looking envelopes, addressed in bold, 
legible, 'clbrk-like caligraphy. Taken alto- 
gether, these epistles had a character in com- 
mon ; they bctokcnotl the corrcspo*tlcncc of a 
Ticcury regarded from the female side as 
young, liaridsomc, well-born ; on the male 
side, as a vivcft r who had forgotten to jiay his 
hosier and tailor. 

Louvier wrote a small, not very intelligible, 
but very masculine hand, as most men wlio 
think cautiously and act promptly do write. 
Tlie letter ran tiius : — 

Cher petit MarqniH" (at that coV.nncnce- 
inoTit Alain haughtily raised his head and bit 
his lips). 

“Onkr petit MARQTTifi,— It is all ago 
since I have seen you. No doubt my bumble 
soirees are too dull for a bean seigneur so 
courted. 1 I'orgifc you. Would L were a 
hcau seigneur at your ngo. Alas ! I am oidy 
aeommonplaee man of business, growing old, 
too. Aloft- from the world in wliich 1 tlwell, 
yon can sc.arcely be aware that I have em- 
liarked a great purt of my eai»ital in building 
spceuliitioiis. 'I'here is a line de Louvier that 
runs its drains right through my purse. 1 am 
obligSl to call in the moiu’ysdue to me. My 
agent informs me tliat I am just 7000 loiiis 
short, of the total I need — all other tlebts 
being paid in — and that there is a tritle nmre 
than 7000 louis owed to me as interest on iiiy 
hypotheque on Ihudiebriant : kindly ]»ay into 
Ills hands before the cud of this week that sum. 
You liave been too lenient to Collot, who 
must owe you more than that. Send a-gi.nt to 
him. Resole to trouble you, and am au (Uses- 
pair to think tliat my own pressing necessi- 
ties compel me to urge you take so much 
trouble. Mais quefaire ? The Hue de Lou- 
vier stops the way, and I must leave it to my 
agent to clear it. 

“ Accept all my excuses, with the assurance 
of my sentiments the most cordial. 

“Paul Louvier.” 


AMui tossed the letter to De Finisterre. 
“Rend that from. the best fellow in the' 
world.”- • 

The Chevalier laid down liis cigarette and 
road. Riable r' he said, when he returned 
the letter and resumed the cigarette — • 
“ Diablc / Jjouvier must be much pr(?sscd for 
money, or lie would not have written in this 
strain. ^Vhat does it niatler? Cullot owes 
you more than 7000 louis. Let your lawyer 
get them, and go to slee£) with both cars on 
your pillow.” 

“Ah I jam think Collot can pay if lie 
will?” 

“ J/« foil did not M. Gandrin tell you 
that M. Collot was safe to buy your wockI at 
more money than any one else would give ? ” 

“ C.’ertaiiily,” said Alain, comforted. 

“ Gandrin left that impression on my mind, 

T will set him on the man. All will eoinc 
right, I dare say ; but if it does not come 
right, what would Louvier do ? ” 

“ Louvier do ! ” .aiiswcied Kinisterre, re- 
llcetively. “Well, do you ask my opinion 
aiul advice ? ” 

“ Earnestly, T ask.” 

“Honestly, then, 1 answer. I am a little 
on tlie Ruiirsc myself — most Parisians are, 
Lemvier h;i.s mode a gigantic speculation in 
this new .street, and with so many other irons 
in the lire ho must want all the money he can 
got at. T dare say that if you t|^) not pay him 
what you owe, he must leave it to his agent 
to take .st([»s for aniimuieing the sale of 
Ivoehehriant. Put he digests scandal ; he 
hates the notion of beinjr scviae ; rather than 
that, in spite of his diirnmlties, he will buy 
Roehebviant of yon at :i better price than it 
can command at public sale. tSell it. to him. 
Appeal to hill) to aid gimerously, anil you will 
flatter him. Vou will get. more than the old 
])Iace. is worth. Invest the surplus — live as 
you have done, or better — andimury an heir- 
ess. Morbiru! a i\lar(|nis de Itoi hi briant, if 
he were sixty years old, would rank high in 
t he mat riino'nial markft . The more the denio- 
erats have sniighl to impoverish titles and 
laugh down historical names, the more do 
rich dcmocTat fathers-in-Jaw seek to decorate 
their danghters with titles and give their 
graiidehildi en the heritage of historical names. 
Vou look s] locked, puu ere q?n/. Let us liope, 
then, that Collot will pay. Set- your dug — I 
ni(‘aii your lawyer — at him ; seize him by the 
throat ! ” 

JJefore Alain had recovered from the 
.stately silenee with whieh he had heard this 
very praetieal counsel, the valet again ap- 
peared, aud ushei'Ci-k in Al. Erederie liCmer- 
cier. 

I’licrc was no cordial acquaintance between 
the visitors. Lemereicr was ebafed at find- 
ing liim.selC •supplanted in Alain’s intimate 
eoiiipanioiKship by so new a friend, and Do 
Einisterre uffje.tcd to regard Lemereicr as 
II would-be exquisite of low birth and bad 
taste. 

Alain, too, was a little discomposed at the 
sight of Lcmcrcier, remembering the wTso 
cautions which that old college friend had 
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wasted on him at th*e comraenceme^nt of his 
'Parisian career, and smitten" with vain re- 
morse that the cautions had been so arro- 
gantly slighletl. 

It was with some timidity that he extended 
his liand to Frederic, and he was surprised 
as well as moved by the more than usual 
warmth with whic;h it was grasj)ed by the 
friend he had long neglected, Such affec- 


tionate greeting was scarcely iii.-ieeping 
with the pride which charactemedi '.Prcderic 
Lcmereicr. , ■ 

“il/tf/f///” said the Chevalier, glancing 
towardi> the clock, •* how lime fli0s:l. I liad 
no idea it was so late. 1 must leave you now, 
my dear Ilochcbriant. Terhaps we shall 
meet at the club later — dine there to-day, 
Au^laisir^ M. Lemercier.” 


CHAPTER III. 


WiTKN the door had (dosed on the Cljcvalicr, 
Frederic’s count cnancc bocam<; very grave. 
Drawing liis chair lu.'ar to Alain, lie said : 
“ We have not seen much of (jach otlier lately, 
— nay, no cxcy,sos ; 1 am well aware that it 
could scarcely be otherwise. I’aris has grown 
so large and so subtlivided into scjts, that the 
best friends bebjnging to dillVrent sets be- 
come ns divided as if the Atlantic Ibiwcd 
between them. T come to-day in couseqiuMiec 
of something T liave just lieard from 
Duplessis. Tell me, have you got the mom^y 
for the wood you sold to M. Oallut a year 
ago?” 

“No,’’ said Alain, fallcringly. 

“ Good hcjavims ! none of it ” 

“Only the <leposit of kai per cent, which 
of course I spent, for it formed tlie greater 
part of my income. WJiat of Col lot ? fs lie 
really unsab' ” 

“fie is ruiiictl, .and has tlic e«mnti’y. 
His flight w.is the talk of tlie Bourse this 
morning. Duplessis toM me of it.” 

Alain’s face paled. “ flow is Louvicr to be 
paid I Bead that letter ! ” 

Leunerrier rapidly scanned bis eyes over the 
contents of Louvier’s letter. 

“ It is true, then, iliat 3^111 owe lljis man a 
year’s interest — more than 7,<K)u lords 

“ Soniowli.'iL moj‘ 0 — yes. But tli;i.t is not 
the first eare that tumbles nni — Bochebri.ant 
ina 3 H}e lost, but wit li i( not my lionour. 1 
owe the Bussian '’riiice .'lott Inuis, l(»st to him 
last night at vrarte. must find a pureha.<cr 
for my coupe and hoivos ; tb -y cost me tloO 
louis last yc.ir, — do you know •'anyone who 
will give rnc three . ” 

“Poohl I will give you six; 3 ^ 0 ^ alezan 
alone is worth hsilf the money 1 ” 

“ My dear Frederic, 1 \ 'ill not sell them to 
you on any account. Bui you have so many 
ri’iends 

'' “Who would give their soul to say, ‘I 


I bought lk?sc horses of lloelicbfiant.’ Of 
I course 1 do. Ha! young Bamcan, 3^)11 are 
ae(piaiiit('d with him 

“ Ihimeau I I n(‘vcr hcnnl of him ! ” 

“ V^anit 3 ' of vanities, then what is fame? 
Rameau is (be editor Le Sem Commun,^ 
You read (hat journal ! ” 

“ Yes, it has clever articles, and 1 remember 
bow I was absorbed in the eloquent roman 
winch a}>pc*ave,d in it.” 

“ All I by ( ho Signorina Cicogna, with wlicm 
T think von wei’c somewJiat smitten last 
3 ^ear.” 

“Lfist yf'nr — was I How a ^^'car can 
filter a man ! But my debt to the Primjc. 
What lias ‘ La Sen.s Cuvimun" to do with my 
horses ! ” 

“ I met Bamenu at Sjfrarin’s the other 
evening. He was making himself out a Iiero 
ami a martyr; his coupe had been taken 
from him to assist in a barricade in lliat 
senscle.-'S emeute ten da3"S ago ; the covj^c got 
siimslied, the horses disappeared. He will 
buy’^ one of yanir horses and covpc, licavc it 
to me 1 T know where to dispose of the other 
t wo horses. At what hour d^o you wafiri the 
money ? ” 

“ Before I go to dinner at the club.” 

“ You shall have it witlnn two hours ; buk 
yam must not tliiie at the club to-daya I have 
a note from Dujilessis to invite y'ou to dine 
with him to-day ! ” 

“ Huplessis ! 1 know so little of him 1 ” 

“ You .slioiild know him better. He is the 
only*^ man who can gi v(! ymu sound advice as 
to this ditfienUy with Louvier, and ho will 
give it the more crn^fully and J5calou.sly bo 
cause he has that enmity to Louvier which 
one rivfil tinancicr has to another. I dine 
with him too. We sliall lind an occasion to 
consult him quietly ; he speaks of you most 
kindly. What a lovely ^rl hig daughter 
is I” 
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I dare.#?ay. Ah J .1 wish’ I had been less 
absurdly tiistMiinm. I wish 1 had entered the 
army as ;fc private soldier six months a'ro; 1 
should hAve-bcoii ii corfK)ral by tliis time ! Htill, 
it is uot too late. Wlicn Kochebriaiit is gone, I 
can yet say with tlici MouRqm^talre in the 
welodrame : * I am rich — 1 hlwvc iriy honour 
and my sword ! ’ " 

“Nonsense! Koclicbriant shall l’)e saved ; 
meanwhile T hasten to Ihnmaii. An n-voir^ 
a.l tlie Hotel Diijilessis — seven o’elock.” 

Leniereier went, and in less tlian two hours 
sent tlio Manpii^ bank-notes for tint) loin's, 
retjuesting an older for the delivery of the 
horses ai^d earriagt;. 

The order written and signed, Alain 
•hastened to acquit himself of his <leht of 
hououv, and contemplating his probable ruin 
w;ith a.lfghter heart presented himself at the 
Hotel ’D.uplessis. • 

Diiplessis made no pretensions to vie wdth 
the magnificent existence of Louvier His 
house, though agreeably situated ami tlattcr- 
ingly styled the Hotel Diiplessis, was of 
nioilei’ate size, very nmistentatioiisly fur- 
nished : nor was it aceiistomed to roi'eive the 
brilliant motley crowds wlii<‘li assembled in 
the iinlotu of the eltler linaneier. 

Before that year, indeed, Duf^lessis had 
confincHl such eulertaiiiineiiis as be gave to | 
quiet men of business, oi a lew of tlu; more 
ilevoted and loyal partisans of the Imperial 
dynasty ; but since Valerie came to live with 
him he luul ('Xteiuled liis ho-pitalities to I 
W'ider and livelier eireks, including some • 
celebrities in the, world of ait, and letters as 
wi;ll as of fashion. Of the party assembled 
tl^at evening at dimier were Isanra,.wjlb the 
Signoia Venosta, one of the Imperial 
Ministers, the OoloncI whom Alain had 
already met at Tiemcreicr's siqiper. Deputes 
(ardent Imperialists), and the Diiebesso tic 
'I’arascoii ; these, with Al iin and Frederic, 
made np the party. The conversation was 
not jiarticularly gay. Dnplessis himself, 
tliongh an exceedingly well-read and able 
man, had uot the genial aecomplishments of 
a brilliant host. Oonstitutionally giave, ami 
habitually tin-iturn — though there were 
moments in which he w'as reused out of his 
w'ontod self into eloqucneoor w'it die seemed | 
to-day a h.sorlx-d in some eiigntssing train of ! 
thought. The Minister, the />' 7 av;c.n* aial tin; 
Diichesse dc Tarascen talked polities, and 
ridiculed the trumpery of th.c llth; 

■cxnlte«l in the success of the plehty, :ii . and 
admitting, W’ith indignation, the growing 
slr<-ngtli of 1‘riissia, — and willi s<-:ir<ely k>s 
iiidignatioM, but more ennlcmpt ,cen>iiriiig ilio 
wltish eg<uism of England in disregarding the 
due eipiilihrium of the Kurojiean balance of 
power, — hinted at the ne<'essity of annexing 
Ik'lgiiim as a set-otf against the results of 
Sadowa. 

Alain found himself soatcil next to 
Tsaura — to the woman wdio had so capti- 
vated his eye and fancy on his first arrival in 
Paris. 

KcincuilxTing his last conversation w'ith 
Graham nearly a year ago, ho felt some 


curiosity , to ascertain whether the rich 
Englishman JiacI proposed to her, and if so, 
been refused or accepted. 

TIic first words that jiassed between them 
were trite enough, hut after a little pause in' 
the t,alk, Alain said — ' 

“ 1 think Mademoiselle and myself liave an 
acquaintance in common — Monsieur Vane, a 
di^tingllishc<l Englishman. Do you know if 
lie 1 h; in^*nris at present.' I have not sc'on . 
him for many monfh.s.” 

“ I liclievc lie is in London : at least, 
Golonel Moricy met the otlier day a friend of 
his who said so.*’ 

Though Tsaura strove to s]icak in a tone of 
inditTcrenee, Alain s car detected a ring of 
pain in her voice ; and watching her counte- 
nance, he was impressed with a saddened 
change in its cxjircssion. He was touched, 
and his curiosity was luiiigied with a gentl(» 
interest as he said : ‘‘AVhen I last saw M. 
Vane I should have judged him to be too 
mneh iinfler the spell of an enchantress to 
rcm.iin long w ilhonl the pale of the circle she 
draws around her." 

Jsaura turned her face quickly towards the 
speaker. an«l lier lips moved, hut she said no- 
thing audibly. 

(*an there have been quarrel or niisun- 
ikastamliiig thought Alain; aiul after 
that (pje'^nun his heart asked itself, “ Sujipo- 
sing Isa lira w ere free, her afTeet ions disemgaged, 
I’ould ho wisli to woo ami to lii’in her?” and 
his lu'art answered — “Eighteen months ago 
thou wert neaier to her than now. Thou 
wert removeil from her for ever wdicn thou 
didst accept the world as a barrier between 
yon; then, poor as thou wert, thou wuuldst 
have preferred her to riches. Thou Avert then 
sensible only of the ingenuous impulses of 
youlh, hut the moment thou saidst, ‘I am 
lloclH’hriant , and having once owned the 
claims of birth and station, I cannot renounce 
them for love,' Isaura liecame but a dream. 
Now that ruin stares thee in the face — now 
that thou must gianjfie with tlic sternest 
ilifiieulties of adverii; fate — thou liast lost 
the poetry of sentiment wliicli could alone 
give to that dream the colours and the form 
of human life.” He eoukl not. again Ibink of 
Hint fair f-reat lire as a ])i izothat he might even 
dare I o cove t . A m I as h c me 1 1 k.t i n q ii i li ng eyes, 
and saw' herquiNcring lip, lie felt instinctively 
th.it Graham was dear to her, and that the 
tender interost with wliich she inspireil him- 
self W’as untroubled by one. pang of jealousy. 
He resumed • 

“ Vc-J. tlie last film' T saw the Englishman 
he sp^>kc willi such rcspccrful homage of oiio 
lady, whose hand»lu‘ would deem it the 
higlicst rewaril of ambition to secure, that 
I cannot, hut feel deep compassion for him 
if that ambition has been foiled ; and thus 
only <lo 1* account for his absence from 
Pari.^.” 

^“You arc an intimate friend of Mr. 
Vane's ? ” 

“ No, indeed. I have not that honour ; our 
acquaiiitaiu’e is hut slight, 'hut it impressed 
me witii the idea of a maa of vigorous 
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intellect, frank temper, and perfect 
honour.” 

Jsaiira’s face biitrhtened \Vith the joy wc 
feel when we hear the praise of those we 
love. 

At this moirient, Duplessis, who had been 
observing the Itali.'in and the yrniiig Maiquis, 
for the tirsb time during dinner, broke 
siloiicc. 

“'Mademoiselle,” lie said, addressing Isaiira 
across the table, “•! hope 1 have not b(“en 
correctly iuformod that your literary triumpli 
has induced you to forego the ean?cr in whieh 
all the best jiulges eoneur that, your successes 
would be no less brilliant ; surely one art 
docs not cxeludc allot lier.” 

Elated by Alain's rct>ort of Grabanrs 
words, by tlio convi(‘ti(’n tliat tliese wonls 
applied to herself, and liy the tlioiiglit that 
her renunciation of the stage, lemovod a 
barrier between them, Isauia answered, with 
r. sort of enthusiasm — 

“1 know not, M. Duplessis, if one art. 
exeludcrs another ; if there l)e de- ire to exeel 
in each. Hut, I have long lost, ail desire 
to excel in the art you rcha* to, and nv 
signed all idea of the <'aix?er jii which it 
opmis.” 

“So M. Vane told me," said Alam, in a 
whisper. 

“When.”’ 

“ r^asi. year, —on the day that he spi»ke in 
terms of admiration >o merited of tlieiady 
whom JM. 1 tuihes.sis has just had the honour 
to address.” 

All tliis while, Valciii*, who was seated at 
the further etui of tlu* table besi<lo the j 
Minister, who had taken her in to dinner, 
hail hvjeii watching, wilh eyes, the anxious 
tearful sornnv of wliidi uone but. lu-r father 
ha«l noticed, tlie lovv-voieed eonfidcncc be- 
tween Alain and the friend, wlioni till that 
day she had so enthusiast if-ally loved. 
Hitherto she had been answering in mono- 
syllables all attempts of tlse great man to 


draw lier into convereation ; but now, ob- 
serving how Isaura blushed and looked down, 
that strange faculty in women, which we. 
men call dissimulatiou, and which in them is 
truthfulness to their own nature, enablc<l her 
to cany off the sharpe.st anguish she had ever 
expcrieiiecd, by a sudden burst of' levity of 
spirit. She caught up sonic comnionplaco 
the ^rini.ster had adajded to ivliat lie con- 
sidered the poverty of her understanding, 
with a qiiitikne.'js of satire whieh startled that 
grave man, and he gazed at her astonished. 
Up to that moment he had secretly admired 
her as a girl w<.*ll brought up — as girls fresh . 
from a French convent are sujiposed to be ; 
now, healing her brilliant rejoinder to liis 
stiipul observation, ho said inly; '•'Dame*! 
the low biith of a tinaueier’s daughter shows 
itself.” 

lUit, hein.g a clever yian himself, her refort 
]mt him <u. his mettle, aiul he bet’ame. to 
ins own aiiuizemcul, brilliant bimsidf. With 
that niateldess (piiekiu'.ss wbieb belongs to 
T’arisians, the guests around him scizeil the 
lU'w rxpnt di' ronrcrxat 'um whieh liail been 
ev(»lved between tlie statesman and the ehild- 
like girl iirsuh' Inm : aiul as th(;y taught up 
the lull, lightly (Imig among them, they 
thougld i^'itlim themselves liovv mueli more 
sparkling the liiianeier's ju’ctty. lively 
d.'iughter was than that dark-eyed young 
mu.'^e, <»r whom all the journalists (»f Paris 
were; writing in a elionis (d* welcome and 
ajiplau.se, and who seemed not to have a 
\\ord tosay woi th listmiing to, excejitiiig to 
the h.'iudsome young Manjius, whom, no 
doubt, she wished fascinate. 

ValtM'ie fairly outslmiie Jsiura m intellect 
and in wit; and neitlun* Valerie nor Isaura 
eared, to the value, of a bean-straw, about 
that, distinct ion. Each was thinking only of 
the ju ize which the humblest pcasru it. women 
have in eommoii with the most brilliantly ac- 
complished of their sex — the heart of a man 
beloved. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the Contino: t gcrn'rally, as wc all know, 
men do not sit drinUing wine together after 
the ladies retire. So when the signal was 
given nil tlie guests ad|oiirni;d ft) the salon ; 
and Alain (jiiittcd isaura to gain the ear of 
the Ducheyre do Taraseon. 

“It "^,iong — at least long for Paris life,” 
said lie Marquis — “since my lirst visit to 
you, iu company with Enguerrand do 
Vandemar. Much that you then said' rested 


on my mind, disturbing the prejudices I took 
from Bretagne.” 

“ T am proud to hear it, my kinsman. ’ 

“ Vou know that I would have taken 
military service under the Emperor, but 
for the" regLihtion whieh would Iiave com- 
pelled me to enter the ranks as a private 
soldier.” 

“ 1 sympathize with that scruple \ but you 
are aware that the Kmpevor himself could not 
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have veutuml to make an exception even in 
your favour.” 

“ Certainly not. I repent me of my pride ; 
.perhaps I may enlist still in some regiment 
sent to Algiers.” 

“No; there are other wa^'S in whieli a 
Rochebryipt can serve a throne. There will 
}>c an office at Court vacant s<x)n, which would 
not misbecome your birth.” 

Ranlpn me ; a soldier serves. his coimtrv 
— a courtier owns a master: and 1 cannot 
take the livery of the Kmperor, though 1 could 
wear the unihuin of France.” 

“ Your distinct imi is childish, my kinsman.' 
said the Ihichcsse. impetuously. ** You talk 
as if the Emperor had an interest, apart from 
the nation. I tell you that he has not a 
, corner of Ins heart — not even one reserveil for 
his son and his dynasty — in wliich tlie thought 
(if France docs not predominate.'’ 

“ I do not. presume, Madame hi l)uehe?>se. to 
question tlu^ triilli of what you say; but 1 
have no reason t(j sujijiO.se "that, the same 
thought docs not predominate in the Imart of 
tin* llourbf)]!. Tiie Hoiiibon would lie the 
lirst to say lo me ; ‘If France ueed.s your 


CHAP 

“ Mons Kun LE ]MAR(iUlS,”said Duple.ssis, 
when the xalon was cleaved (d all but himself 
and the two friends, “ Leinereier has eontided 
Ui Die tlio state, of your affairs in conneetion 
with 1^1. Txiuvier, and Hatters me by tliinkmg 
my advice may be of some service ; if so. 
command me.” 

“ I shall most gratefully aceejit yonr advice,*’ 
answered Alain, “ but Lfear my etiiidition de- 
fies even your ability and skill.’’ 

“ l^crinit me to hope not, and to ask .a few 
necessary (pu’Stions. M. Loiivier has const i- 
tut(.'d liimself your sole mortgagee ; to what 
.‘imount, at what interest, aiul from what an- 
nual proeocnls is the interest paid 

Herewith Alain gave details already fur- 
nished to the r('ader. Uuple.s.sis listened and 
noted down the replies. 

“ I sec it all,” he said, when Alain had 
fiuisluKl. “ M. liOuvior had predetermined to 
possess himself of your estate ; he mal.es liim- 
self sfile mortgagee at a rate of interest so low, 
that I fell yon fairly, at the present value of 
money, I doubt if you can find any capitalist 
•who would accept the transfer of the 
mort'gage at the same rate. This is not like 
Louvier, unless he had an object to gain, an.d 


sword agjiinst lier foes, let it not rest in the 
scabbard.* Hut would tli« llourlxin say, 
‘The place of a Koehebruint is among the 
valetaille of the Corsican’s successor 

“ Alas for p(W France ! ” suid the Diicliessc ; 
“ and alas for men like you, my proud cousin, 
if the (kirsiean’s sncfcs^ors or successor 
b(; ” 

“ Hcmry V..’” inierrupted Alain, with, a 
brightening eye. 

••Dreamer! No; sonu? ih.'vcciidaiit of fh(* 
mob-kings who gave Honrbons and nobles to 
the tpi 'dhithiry 

While the Duches^c and Alain were thus 
conversing, Isaiira had si^ated hc’rsclf by 
Valerie, and, unconscious of the olVonce she 
had given, addressed her in those pretty 
caressing terms with which young-lady fricnd.s 
arc wrmt to compliment eacli other; but 
Val(*ric answered curtly or sarcastically, and 
turiKxl aside to converse with the Minister. 
A few minutes more and the party began to 
break up. liCniercicr, however detained Alain, 
whispering, •• Diiplessis will see us on your 
biisin(?s.s a.s soon as the other guests have 
gone.” 


TER V. 

that olijeel is your land. The revonuo from 
your e>late is der'ivetl cli'nilly from wood, out 
of wliieh the interest due to J.ouvier is to bo 
paid. M. Gaiidiin,^iii a skilfully-guarded 
letter, encourages you to sell the wnoil from 
your f«)ie.sts to ;i man who offers y<ui several 
thousand francs more than it could command 
from customary l)UYcrs. I say nothing against 
M. Gandl iu, but every man who knows Paris 
as I do, kno\^s that ^1. l.ouvier can jiiit, and 
lias put, a great tlcal of money nit') M. Gaii- 
tlrin’s pocket. Tliii pui’chaser of your wood 
doe.s not pay more than his deposit, and has 
just, left tlie 'ouiirry insolvent. Your pur- 
chaser, M. Collot, was an adventurous specu- 
lator ; he would liave bought anything at any 
price, provided he liad time to jiay ; if his 
speculations had h^en lucky he would have 
paid. Louvier, knew,, as I knew, that 
M. Collot was a gambler, and the chances 
were that Jie would not ^lay. M. Louvier 
allows a year’s -interest on his hypotkeqve to 
become due — notice thereof duly given to you 
by his agent — now you conumnder the opera- 
tion of the law. Of course, you know what 
the law is?” 

*• Nut exactly, ” answcreif Alain, feeling 

2—2 
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frost-bitten by the congealing: words of his 
counselior ; “ but I take it fur granted that if 
I caiiMot pay tlua interest of a sum borrowed 
on my propprty, that [)roperty itself is 
forfeited. 

“No, not quite fliat — the law is mild. If 
the interest which should be i)aid half-yearly 
remains unpaid at the end of a year, the 
mortgagee has a right to be impatient, has he 
not ? ’’ 

“ Certainly ho has.” 

“Well then, en. fait un commandemeivt 
tendant a saisia iinviohilivre, viz. ; The 
mortgagee gives a notice that the property 
shall be put up for sale. Then it is put up 
for sale, and in most cases the mortgagee buys 
it in. Here, certaiidy, no competitors in the 
mere business way would vie. with Jjouvicr ; 
the mortgage at 3.1 per c<'nt. covers more than 
the estate is apparently worth. Ah! but 
stop, M. le Marquis; the notice is not yc‘t 
served ; the whole process would take six 
months from the day it is served to the taking 
possession after the sale ; in the meanwhile, 
if you pay the interest due, the artion drops. 
Courage^ M. le Marquis ! Hope yet, if you 
condesccml to call me friend.” 

“And me,” cried Lcnierc*ier; “I will sell 
out of my railway shares to-morrow — see to 
it, Dupl^ssis — enough to pay otf thedainnabh* 
interest. See to it, won ami," 

“Agree to that, M. le Marquis, ami you 
are safe for another j^ar,” said Dupicssis, 
folding up t^e paper on which he had imult^ 
his notes, but fixing on Alain quiet eyes half 
concealed under dropping lids, 

“ Agree to that ! " cried Kochebriant, rising 
—“agree to allow Qwn my worst enemy to 
pay for me moneys I eoiikl never hope to 
repay — agree to allow the oldest ami most 
confiding of my friemls to do so — M. 
Duplessis, never! If 1 e.'irried the ])orter’s 
knot of an Auvergnat, I sluniNl still remain 
gentilhomme and Jii'etim," 

Duplessis, liabitually the drie.st of men, 
rose with a moistened eye ami flushing cheek 
— “Monsieur le Marquis, vouchsafe me the 
honour to shake hamhj with you. 1, too. am 
by descent gentilhomme^ by ])rofessi»in a 
speculator on the llourse. In both j-apacities 
I approve the sentiment you have uttered. 
Certainly, if oiir friemd Krcdcrie lent you 
7000 louis or s«> this year, it would be im- 
pos.siblc for you even to foresee the year in 
which you rroiild nqiay it; bul,” — here 
Duplessis paused aininufi*, and then lowering 
the tone of his voice, which had been some- 
what vehement and enthnsiastie, into th.at of 
a colloquial good-fellowship, equally rare to 
the measured reserve of the financier, he 
askc<l, with a lively twiikle of his gray eye, 
“ Did you never hear, Manpiis, of a little 
eneounter Ixdween me and M. fjouvier/” 

“Eucuunter at arms — doesLonvier fight?” 
askwl Alain, inifocently. 

“In his own way he is always fighting; 
but I speak metaphorically. You see this 
small house of mine — so pinched in by the 
houses next to it that I can neither get space 
lor a ball-room* for Valdrie, nor a dining-room 


for more than a friendly party like that 
whiclt has honourc<l .me to-day. Eh lien! 
1 l)Ought this house a few years ago, ineaning 
to buy the (»ne ne.xt tp it. and tljh)W tlie two 
into one. f went to the proprietor of the 
next house, who, as I knew, wished to'sell. 
‘ Aha, ’die thouglit, ! this is the’rich Monsieur 
Duplessis;’ ami he asked me 2000 louis 
more than the lumse was worth. We men uf 
business eanm^L bear to be fo(j much cheated; 
a little cheating we submit to — im'icli cheat- 
ing raises our gall. Bref — this was on 
Moiulay. I offered the man 1000 louis above 
the fair price, and gave him till Tliur.sday to 
decide. Somehow nr utlu*!* I.ouvier lujars of 
this. ‘IIill«>!’ .say.s J.ouvier, ‘liere i.s a 
liiianeier who desires a hotel to vie with 
miiu‘!’ Ilegne.s on Wedne.sday to my next - 
(luur neighbour. ‘ Erieml, you want to .^iell 
your bouse. ] want to Imy — the jiriee ? ’ 
'flic proprietor, who d(U‘s not know liiiii by 
sight . says; ‘It is as good as sokl. ]\i. 
Duplessis and I shall ngivc*.' ‘ Ihili ! What 
sum <li«l you ask iM. Duple.'^.sis ’ He nanies 
the sum ; 2000 louis more than be •■an grt 
else.wbere. ‘ Hut M. Duplessi'? will give mo 
the sum.’ ‘You ask too littli*. I will give 
3,0(10. A fig for -M, Duplessis! 1 am Mon- 
.«ieur EouviiT.’ So when 1 call on Tliurstlay 
file lums(i» is soM. I reconcile myself ’easily 
enough t«> the loss of s])ace for a larger 
dining-room; liut though Valihie was then a 
eliihl at a eoiivcnt, I was sadly disconcerted 
l»y the tluMjght that 1 eouhl li.ive salle dr. 
bul ready for her when she came to ivsido 
with me. Well, I say to myself, patience ; 1 
owe M. LoiiviiT a good turn; my time to 
pay him off will eoim'. It does come, and 
very soon. M. Louvier buys an estate near 
Paris — builds a su[)erb villa, (’lose to 'his 
prop(*rty is a rising Ibrest ground for .sale*. 
He g«)es to the propriet«»r ; says the [jnqu’ietor 
to himself, ‘Tlui gn‘;it IjOiivier wants this,’ 
and adds uOoO leans to its market price. 
Jjouvier, like myself, can’t bear tf) he cheated 
cgregioiisly. J.ouvicr offers 2000 iouis more 
than the man couhl fairly get, and leave.s 
him till Saturday to consuler. I hear of this 
— speculators lii-ar (d’ everything. On Friday 
night I go to the man and f give him fiOOO 
louis, where ho had asked .^>000. Fancy 
Louvicr’s face the next day! J>ut, there my 
revenge ordy l)egins,” enntinnod Diiple.ssis, 
chuckling inwardly. “ My forest Iook:< down 
on the villa he i.s building. A only wait till 
his villa is huilt, in order to .«!ond to iny 
architect aiifl say, Duild me a villa at ](‘ast 
twice a.s grand ;i.s M. Louvier’s, then clear 
aw.ay the forest trees so that every morning 
he may sec my palace dwarfing into insig- 
nificance his own. ’ 

“ Dravo ! ” (u ied Lcmercicr, clapping his 
haiuls. Lcmercicr had the spirit of party, 
ami felt for I.JupIcssis against Louvier much 
as in England Whig feels against’ Tory, or 
vice esrsd. 

“ Perhaps now,” r(i.snmed Duplessis more 
soberly, — “ perhaps now, J\l. lo Marquis, you 
may understand why I humiliate you by no 
seasc of obligation if, I say that M. Louvier 
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shall not bo the Seigneur cle Rochebriant if I 
<;aii help it. Give hie a line of iuttodnetion 
to your .Jlrcton lawyer aiul to Madonioisello 
your aunt — let me have your letters early to- 
njorrow. I will take the afternoon train. I 
know not Irow nipy days I may 1)0 absent, 
but I shall notnjturn nil I liaveearefnlly ex- 
amined the nature and conditioiiij of your 
property. If I see my way to save your 
estate, .and give a mavraia quart d'heure to 
Louvier, so much tin* better for you, M. le 
Marquis ; if I eainiot, I wiil say frankly. 
‘Make the best terms you can with 3 'our 
cre<litor.’ ” 

“Xotliing can be more delieatcly genemus 
than the way you jait it.” said Alain ; *’ but 
)>ardon nn*, if I say that tin; pleasantry willi 
Avhieh you narrate your jLrrudire ajj^ainst M. 
Louvier does not answer its purposi; in dim- 
inishing my sense (j£ nl»li.i^at ion.” So, linkini' 
his arm into bemereier's. Alain made his bow 
and witlidri'w. 

W})en liis guests lia<l gone, Tbiplessis re- 
mained seated in meditation — apparently 
l»lensant meditation, for he smile<l while in- 
dulging it ; he then jiassed thivaigh the re<‘(‘p- 
tion rooms to oiieat the far end appropriated 
to Valerio as a boudoir or morning-room, ad- 
joining her bed-ehamher ; he kr^oeked gently 
at the «loor, and, ail riMnaining silent within, 
he ojieiKsI it noiselessly and entered. Vah'Tie 
was reelining(m the. sofa near tin' window — 
lier heatl drooping, hi r linnds clasped on Ian* • 
knees. Luplessis ne;n'ed her with tender • 
stealthy steps, [tassed his arm round her, and I 
tirew lu;r head (owanlshis Ijosom. (.Miild ! ” 
he murmured ; “my child! my only one!” 

At that soft lf)ving voice, Vah'-rie flung her 
,.arms around him, and wept aloiuV lik<*an in- 
fant in tivmble. lie sealed himself beside her. 
and wisely siilh'rcil her to weep on, (ill her 
jiassion had exhaustisl itself : he tluMi said, 
half fondly, half ehidingly, “ Have y<ui forgot- 
ten our eonversation only three days ago? 
Have you forgotten that T tlam drew forth 
the secret of y<iur heart ! I lave you forgotten 
wliat 1 promise<l you in ret urn for your eonti- | 
denee ? aiul a j)romise to you have I ever yet 
broken ? ” 

“Father! father! I am so wretehe«l, and 
so ashamed of myself for being wretched ! 




Forgive me. Xo, 1 do not forgof. yottr ptotnl’se { 
but who can promise to dis])Ose* of the heart 
of another.' and that heart will ruiVer be 
mine. Hut bear with me a little, 1 shall spon 
recover.” 

“ Vah*rie. when I ma<le you the promise you 
now think I cannot keep. 1 spokt* ordy from 
that (‘onvietion of power to jiromote the hap- 
piness ofa child whi-h nature implants in the 
heart j^»f parents ; and it ma y be also from the 
(‘xperienee f>f my own stiengtli of will, since 
that which I hav(! willed 1 have always won, 
Xow I speak on yet surer ground. Hefore the 
year is out you shall be the belovtd wife of 
Alain dc Iloela'bri.ant. Hry your tears ami 
smile oil me. Valerie. Jf you will not see in 
me mf»ther and father holh, I have donhle 
love for you, motherless ehihl of lur who 
shared the poverty of my youth, and did not 
live t<i enjoy tlu; wealth which 1 hold as a 
tni^t for tiiat lu*ir to mine all whieli she left 
m«‘.” 

As this man thus spoke jam would scarcely 
have reeogniztMl in him tla; eoli! saturnine 
I Huplessis, liis (•oiintenaneo heeanu; so beauti- 
I tied bj' the one soft feeling which eaia; and 
contest. ambitifiii and money-seeking, liad It'ft, 
unaltered in his heart. Perhaps there is no 
country in which tlu'loveof parent and child, 
especially of fathia’ and daughter, is so strong 
as it is in France : evaui in the most ariil soil, 
among the avarici«)ns. even among tin* j roHi- 
gite. if forces itself into flower. Otiu r loves 
fadeaway: in (he heart of 4he true French- 
man that jiarent love hlooms to the last. 

Valerie felt tlu* prcs(‘ncc of that love as a 
divine protecting guardiansln'p. Slie sank on 
her knees and coven*d liisJiand with grateful 
kisses. 

“ Ho not torture jamrsclf. my chiltl. with 
jealous fears of the fair Italian. Her lot and 
Alain de Koeh(‘briant’s can never unite ; and 
whatever you may think «)f their vvhispereil 
converse, Alain's he;uf at this moment is t«K> 
tilled with anxious trouliles to leave one. spot 
ill it accessible even t«» a frivolous gallantry. 
It is for us to remove these; trouhlcs ; and 
thc*n, wlien he turiTs his eyes towards j^)u. it 
will b<; with tlie gaze of eaie who behoMs 
bis happines.s. Vou tlo not weep now, 
A’aMrie I ” 
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BOOK IX. 

(JIIAPTEU I. 


On waking some morning, have you ever 
felt, reader, as if a change for the brighter in 
the NYorkl, without and within you, had sud- 
denly come to pass — some new glory has been 
given to the sunshine, some fresh balm to the 
air — you feel younger, and happier, and 
lighter, in the very l>eat of your heart — ^you 
almost fancy .>011 hear the chime of some 
spiritual tnusie fur off, as if in the deeps of 
lu-aven ? You are not at first conscious how, 
or A herefore, this change has been brought 
a' out. Is it the effect of a dream in the gone 
sleep, that has made t his morning so different 
from 111* u-nings that have dawned before I And 
while vaguely asking yourself that question, 
you become aware that the cause is no mere 
illusion, that it has its substance in words 
spoken by living lips, in things that belong to 
the work‘day world. 

It was thus that Isaura woke the morning 
after the conversation with Alain do Uochc- 
biiant, and as certain words, then spoken, 
0 dioeil back on her ear, she knew why she 
was 50 happy, why the world was so changed. 

J n those words she hear«l the voice of (I raham 
Vane — no I she had not deceived herself — she 
was loved I she was loved 1 What mattered 
that long cold interval of ab.sence ? She had 
not forgotten — she could «ot believe that ab- 
sence bad brought forgetfulness. Thcrr; are 
moments when we insist on judging another’s 
heart l y our own. All would be explained 
some day — all would come right. 

How lovely was the face that reflecte<l it- 
self in the glass as she stood before it smooth- 
ing back lier long hair, murmuring sweet 
snatches of Italian love-song, and blushing 
with sweeter love-thoughts as she sang 1 All 
that had passed in that year so critical to her 
outer life — the authorship, the fame, the pub- 
lic career, the popular praise — vanished from 
her min<l as a vapour that , rolls from the face 
of a lake to which the sunlight restores the 
smile of a brightened heaven. 

She was more the girl now than she had 
ever been since the day on whiUi she sat 
reading Tasso on the craggy shore of Sor- 
rento. 

Singing still as she passed from her chamber, 
and entering the sitting-room, which fronted 
the east, ana seemed b.athed in the sunbeams 
of deepening May, she took her bird from its 


cage, and stopped her song to cover it*, with 
kisses, which perhaps yearned for vent some- 
where. 

Later in the day she went out to visit Valerie. 
Recalling the altered manner of her young 
friend, her sweet nature bccarno troubled. 
She divined that Val<*rie had conceived some 
jealous pain wliich slie longed to heal ; she 
could not bear the thought of leaving any one 
that day unhappy. Ignorant before of the 
girl’s fcelingb towards Alain, she now partly 
guessed them — one w'onian who loves in secret 
is clairvoyante as to such secrets in another. 

Valiirie received her visitor with a coldness 
she did not attempt xo disguise. Not scorning 
to notice this, Isaura commenced the conver- 
sation with frank mention of Rochebrianf. 
“ I have to thank you so much, dear ValiSrie, 
for a pleasure you could not anticipate — that 
of talking about an absent friend, and hearing 
the praise lie dos(;rvcd from one so capable of 
appreciat ing excellence as M. do Rochcbriaiit 
appcftrs to be.” 

You were talking to M. de Rochebriant of 
an absent friend — ah I you seemed imlced 
very much interested in the conversa- 
tion ” 

“ Do not wonder at that, Valerie ; and do 
not grudge me the happiest moments I have 
known for months.” 

“ In talking with M. dc Hochebriant I No 
doubt, l\Ia(lGmoiselle Cicogna, you found him 
very charming.” 

To her surprise and indignation, Val(';rie 
hero felt the arm of isaura tenderly entwining 
her waist, and her face drawn towards Isaura s 
sisterly kiss. 

“ Listen to me, naughty child — listen and 
believe. M. dc Roclicbriant can rever be 
charming to me — never touch a chord in my 
heart or my fancy, except as friend to another, 
or — kiss mo in your turn, Valerie — as suitor 
to yourself.” 

Valerie here drew back her pretty childlike 
head. gazed keenlya moment into Isaiira’seyes. 
felt convinced by the limpid candour of their 
unmistakable honesty, and flinging herself on 
her friend’s bosom, kissed her passionately, 
.and burst into tears. 

The complete reconciliation between the 
two girls was thus p»‘Hcefull\ tfft'c<e«I ; and 
then Isaura had to listen, at no small length, 
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to the confidences -j^red into her ears by 
Valerie, who wad fortunately tOo engrossed by 
her own hopes and doubts to etact confidences 
in returnt Valerie’s was one of those impulsive 
eager natures that long fOr a confidante. Not 
so Jsaura’s. Only when Valerie had un- 
burthened her heart, and been soothed ‘and 
caressed into happy trust in the future, did 
she recall I saura’s explanatory words, and said, 
archly : “ And your absent friend ? Tell 
me about him. Is he as handsome as 
Alain ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Isaiira, rising to take up the 
• mantle and .hat she had laid aside on enter* 
ing, “ they say that tlie colour of a flower is in 


our vision, not . in the leaves.” Then with a* 
grave melancholy in the look she fixed upon 
Valerie, she added : “ Rather than distrust of 
me should occasion you pain, 1 have pained 
myself, in making clear to you the reason why 
I felt interest in M. de Roche])riant’s conver- 
sation. In turn, I ask of you a favour-— do 
not on this point question me farther. There 
are som^ tilings in our past which influence 
the present, but to W'hich wc dare not assign a 
future — on which wc cannot talk to another. 
What scxithsayer can tell us if tlie dream 
of a yesterday will be renewed on the 
night of a morrow / All is said — we trust one 
anotlicr, dearest.” 


rJlATTKIl n. 


That evening the Morleys looked in at 
Isatira’s on their w’ay to a crowded assembly 
at the house of one of those rich Americans 
wl^o were then outvying the Englishtesidents 
at Paris in the good graces of Parisian society. 
I think the Americans get on better with the 
French than the English do — I mean the 
higher class of Americans. They spend more 
money their men speak French better; 
their women arc better dressc.l, and, as a 
general rule, have read more largely, and con- 
verse more frankly. 

Mrs. Morley’s affection for Isaura had in- 
creased during the last few mouths. As so 
notable an advocate of the ascendancy of her 
sex, she felt a sort of grateful pride in the 
accomplishments and growing renown of so 
youthful a member of the oppressed sisterhood. 
But, i^art fronj that sentiment, she had con- 
ceived a tender mother-like interest for the 
girl who stood in the worltl so utterly devoid 
of family ties, so destit ute of that houscliold 
guardianship and protection which, w'itli ail 
her assertion of the strength and dignity of 
woman, and all her opinions as to woman's 
right of absolute emancipation from the con- 
ventions fabricated by tlio selfishness of 
man, Mrs. Morlcy w'as too sensible not to 
value for the individufil, though she deemed 
it not needed for the mass. Her great desire 
was that Isaura should marry well, and soon. 
American women usually marry so young 
that it seemed to Mrs. Morley an anomaly 
in social life, that one so gifted in mind and 
persoh as Isaura should already have passed 
•the age in which the belles of the great 


Republic are enthroned as wives and conse- 
crattxi as mothers. 

We have seen I hat in the past years she had 
selected from our unworthy but necessary 
sex, Graham Vane as a suitable spouse to 
her young friend. She had divined the state 
of his heart — she had more than suspicions of 
the state of Jsaura’s. She was exceedingly 
yierplexed, and exceedingly chafed at the 
Englishman’s strange disregard to his happi- 
ness and her own projects. She had counted, 
all this past winter, on his return to Paris ; 
and she became convinced that some mis- 
understanding, possibly some lover's (piarrel, 
was the cause of his protracted absence, and 
a cause that, if ascertained, could be removed. 
A good opyiortunity now presented itself — 
Colonel Morley was going to l.ondon the next 
day. He had business tfiere which would 
detain him at least a week. He w'culd 
sec Graham ; and as she considered her 
husband theshiewdest and wisest person in 
the world — I mean of the male seX“ -shc had 
no <louht of his being able to turn Graham’s 
mind thoroughly insi^le out, and ascertain his 
exact feelings, views, and intentions. If the 
Englishman thus assayed, were found of base 
metal, then, at Icjist, Mrs. Morley would be 
free to cast him altogether aside, and coin for 
the uses of the matrimonial market some 
nobler effigy in purer gold. 

“My dear child,” said ^Irs. Morley. in 
low voice, nestling herself close to Isaura, 
while the Colonel, duly instructed, drew off 
the .Vencata, “ have you beard anything 
lately of our pleasant friend Mr. Vane ' ’ 
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You can guess with what artful design 
Mrs. Morley put that question point-blank, 
fixing keen eyes on Isaura while she put it. 
She SMA' the heightened colour, the quivering 
lip of the girl thus abruptly appealed to, and 
she said inly : “ I was right — she loves 

him 1 ” 

“ I heard of Mr. Vane last night — 
accidentally.” 

Is he coming to Pari.s soon ? ” 

‘•Not tliat 1 know of. llou* charmingly 
that wreath becomes you I it suits the ear- 
rings so well, too.” 

“Frank chose it; he has good taste f'»r a 
man. 1 trust him with my commissions to 
Hunt and Uo.skt'll’s, hut I limit him as to price, 
he is so extra vagrant — men are, when they 
make presents. Tney seem to think we value 
thifig-» according to their cost. They would 
gorge in with jewels, and let us starve for 
want of a smile. Not that Frank is so bad as 
the rest of them. Hut a propon of Mr. Vane 
— Frank will be sine to sec him, ami scold him 
well for deserting us all. I should not be 
surprisetl if he bron^Tht therlc.serter hack with 
him, for I send a little note hv Frank, in- 
viting him to pay us a visit. We have tpare 
rooms in our apartments.” 

Tsaura’s heart heaved beneath her robe, but 
she replied in a tone of astonishing indifTer- 
CMce : “I believe this is the height of the 
London season, and Mr. Vane would probably 
be too engageii to profit even by an invitation 
so tempting.” 

“ Nous verrotis. How plciised he will be 
to hear of your triumphs! He admired you 
HO much liefore you were famous : what will 
1 c his admiration now 1 Mtai are so vain — 
theyc.ire for so much mure when people 
praise us. Hut till we have put flie creatures 
ill their proper place, wo must take them for 
what they are.” 

Here the Venosta, with whom the poor 
Colonel had exhau-sted all the arts at his 
c immand for clMininghcr attention, could be 
iio longer withheld fiMin approaching Idrs. 
Morley, and venting her adiiiiratiMn of that 
Ifidy’s wreath, earrings, robes, llonncc.s. This 
dazzling apparition had on her the elTcct which 
a (handle has on a moth— she ilutlered round 
it. and longed to absorb herself in its blaze. 
Hut the w'reath q^pecially fascinated her — a 
wreath which no prudent lady with colourings 
less pure, and features less exquisitely delicate 


than the pretty champion of the rights of 
woman, could have fancied on her own brows 
without a shudder. But the Venosta in such 
matters was not prudent. “It caq’t be dear,” 
she 2 ricd piteously, extending her arms 
•towards Isaura. “ 1 must have oue Exactly 
like. Who made it I Cara signordy give me 
the a“ddress.” 

“ Ask the Colonel, dear Madame ;■ he chose 
and brought it,” and Mrs. Morley glanced 
significantly at her well-tutored Frank. 

“Madame,” said the Colonel, speaking in 
English, which he usually did with the 
Venosta — who valued herself on knowing that ‘ 
language, and was Hatteredto beadilre.'-sed in 
it — wlide he amused himself by introducing 
into its forms the dainty Americanisms with 
which he puzzled the Britisher — he might 
well puzzle the Florentine, — “ Madame, I am 
too anxious for the appearance of my wife to 
submit to the test of a rival screamer like 
yourself in the same apparel. With* all the 
homage due to a sex of which I am enthused 
dreadful, 1 decline to designate the tlorist 
from whom I jmrehased Mrs. Morley’s head- 
fixings.” 

“ Wicked man 1 ” cried the Venosta, shaking 
her fingei at him i-oqueltishly. “You are 
jealous I Fic I a man should never be jealous 
of a woman’s rivalry with woman ; ” and 
then, with a cynicism that might have become 
a gray-beard, she added, “ but of his own sex 
every man should be jealous— though of his 
dearest friend. Isn’t it so, Colonrllo 

The Colonel looked puzzled, bowed, and 
maile no reply. 

“ That only shows.” said Mrs. Morley, rising, 
“w'hat villains the Colonel has themisfortrne 
to call friends and follow-men.” 

“I fear it is time to go,” said Frank, 
glancing at the clock. 

In theory the most rebellious, in practice 
the ino.st oi)cdient,of wivts, Mrs. Morley here 
kisst^d Isaura, res^ettled her crinoline, and 
shaking hands with the Venosta, retieated to 
the door. 

I shall have the wreath yet,” cried the 
Venosta, impi.'shiv. “ Z<z /? fnn- 

luhia ” (Hope is female). 

•• Alas I ” saidlsiura, half mournfully, half 
smiling’, — “alas I do you not remember wliat 
the poet replied when asked w’hat disej^e was 
most mortal ? — ‘ the hcctio fev,ei* caught from 
1 the chill of hope.' ” 
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CHAPTER TTT. 


(rRAjiAM Vane was mnsiiip: very j'looinily 
ill Ill's solitary apartment one iiiornin*^, wheii 
, liis-scrv;uit announced Colonel Alorley. 

He received liis visitor with more: tlian the 
cordiality with which every Kiijrlish politician 
receives an American citizen. Hraham liked 
the (V)h)iiel too well hu* what he was in him- 
self, totieed any national title to his esteem. 
After some pniliminary ipicst ions and answers 
as to the lu'alth of Mrs. Morhiv, the lenjifth r>f 
the Colonel’s stay in London, what day he 
<‘oul<l dine with (Jraham at Iliehmoml nr 
(Tiavesend, the (’olonel took up the hall. 
“ We have been reckonin'; to see you at Paris, 
sir, for the last six inontlis.” • 

•‘1 am very nineh Haltered to hear that 
you have thoiiLrht. of me at all ; but I am imt 
aware rif havinj; warraiit(‘d the expectation 
you so kindly express.” 

“I t;ues.s you must, liave saiil something to 
my wife whiidi led her to donmre than expect 
— to reckon on your return. And, by the 
way, sir, f am ehari^ed to deliver to you this 
note from her, and to l>a(!k tlie reipitf'^t- it <*on- 
ta'lns thill you will avjiil y(»ui>clf of ila* 
ofler. Without smnnuiri/in;; tlu! jioints I do 
so.’’ 

(iralijim *;lanced over the note addre.-sed 
to him : — 

Deaii AIk. Vank, — H o you forjrct how 
beautiful the environs of Paris are in Alay 
ami Jniie.^ liow eharmini; it. was last year 
.it the lake of Eiif^hien ? how <;ay were our 
little tliiniers out «•[ doors in tin; trardeii 
ai l)ours, • wit li the Savarins and the fjiir 
Italian, aiid her ineompjirably amusin'; 
ehaperoii ] Frank has iny orders to hrinj; yon 
hack to renew these hapjiy days, while the 
l>iids#arc in thiMi- tirst soiij;. and the leaves 
are in their yoTin^'esl .';reen. J have prep;i red 
your rooms c///'* //c//,v— a chamber that looks 
out on the Chanijis Klysi'^es, and a quiet 
cabinet ffr travail at the back, in which yim 
can read, write, or sulk niidisturhed. Come, 
and we will af;ain visit Enirhien and Mont- 
nioroney. Don't talk of eiij;a‘:(.Miu’nts. If 
man proposes, woman disposes. Hesitate tiot 
— obey. Vonr sincere little friend, JJZZY.'* 

My clear Alorley,” said (.Iraham. with 
emotion, “ I cannot find words to thank your 
wife sutlicieiitly for an invitation so graciously 
eonveyed. Alas! I eainint aix-ept it.” 

“ Why I" asked the Colonel, dryly. 

“ I have too much to do in London.” 

Js that the true reason, or am I to suspicion 
that there is anything, sir, which makes you 
dislike a visit to Paris ? ” 


The Americans enjny ilic rejjiitation of 
biMiij; the frankest putters of questions whom 
liberty of s]H‘eeh has yet educated into Ja 
rrrherchc dr la rcriti\ and certainly Colonel 
Alorley in this iiistaiiee <lid not impair the 
national ri'putal i<in. 

(Iraham Vane’s bmw sli_';htly eontriieted, 
and he l>it liis lip as if stung by a sudden 
Jiang ; but after a mimienl's jmuse, he 
answered with a p ('d-liniiienred smile — 

“ No man wlin lia.-^ taste ein'iigh t^i ailmire 
lh(‘ most beantifnl liiy, and appreeiaii; the 
charms of the mnst Inilliaiit soidety in the 
world, can disliki* Paris.’’ 

** Aly <lear sir, I did not ask if you disliked 
Paris, but if tin re were a)iylhing that madi; 
yon ilislike coming ba«‘k to it on a visit.” 

“ Wbal a notion ! and what a eross- 
exainiiicr yon would hav(‘ m:^Ie if you had 
I he»‘n called to the l>ar I sni'oly, my dear 
I fri(‘iid, you can undiastaiid that when a man 
I has in one place business whieb be < annot 
j lu'gh'ct, lie may deolim* going to another 
i |)l;iee, wliaicvi'r pleasme it wmilil '/ive him 
to do M). liy tlie way, there is a ereal ball 
at om‘ of tlie Alinister's to-nig‘lit ; 'M)!! should 
go there, and f will j)oinf «nit to yon all those 
English notal>ilities in whom .Americans 
naturally take interest. I will call for you 

I at i leven o'clock. Lord . wlio is a con- 

! neet ion of iniiie, would be eharmed to knnw 

1 

I Morley hesitated : %ut when (iraham said, 

1 “ How your wife will srold ymi if ymi lose 
; Mn-h an opportiniily of telling her whether 

the Dnehess of A1 is as beautiful s\s 

! re|)ort says, ami whetlier (lladst«»ii(; or 
I Disraeli seem to yonr jilireiinlogi.al science 
■ to have the liner hea«l!''*the (kHonel gave 
. in, and it was stUlled that. (Jiuliam should 
call for liim at the Liinghaiii Hotel. 

Tliat matter arranged, (.iraham probably 
1 lioped that liis iiiquisit ive visitor would lake 
leave for the jiieseiit, hut. the. Colonel iwiiieeil 
uo such intention. On the contrary, settling 
himself more at easr»in liis avm-ehair. he said, 
“If I remember aright, you do not object to 
till* odour of tobacco ” 

Craliam rosii and jiresmited to his visitor 
a cigar- box which he took from tlie mantel- 
. jiici'c. 

The Colonel shook his head, and withdrew 
• from his hri'ast-jioeke.t a leatlier ease, from 
which lu*. (‘xtraeti'd a gigantic, regalia: this 
he' lighted from a gold inateh-tuix in the shajic 
of a locket attached to his wateh-ehain, and 
t'ook two or three preliminary juiffs with his 
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head thrown back and his eyes nic(iitatively 
intent upon the ceiling. 

Wc know aiready that strange whim of the 
Colonel’s (than wliom, if lie so pleased, no 
man could speak purer Knglish as spoken by 
the Jiritisher) to assert the dignity of tlic 
American citizen by copious use of expres- 
sions and phrases familiar to the. Ups of the 
governing cliiss of the great Uepuldic — deli- 
cacies of speech which he would have carefully 
shunned in the polite circles of the Fifth 
Avenue in New York. Now the tloloncl was 
much too experienced a man of the world not 
to he aware that the commission with whi('h 
Ids Lizzy had charged him was an exceedingly 
delicate one ; and it occurred to his mother 
wit that the best way to acnpiit hims(df of it, 
so as to avoid the risk of giving or of receiving 
serious affront, would be to push that whim 
of his into more than wonted exaggeration. 
Thus he could mine decidedly and briclly 
come to the point : and should he, in doing 
so, appear too nied<Ilcsomo, rather provoke a 
laugh than a frown — retiring from the ground 
with the honours due to a humorist. Accord- 
ingly, in his decpc'st nasal intonation, and 
witlulrawing his eyes from the ceiling, he 
began — 

Y’oii have not asked, sir, after the Signor- 
ina. or, as we i)opularly call her, .Mademoiselle 
Cicogna ] ” 

“ Have T luf. ? I lu^pe she is quite w(‘ll, and 
her lively companion, Signora Vcncsta.” 

“They are not sick, sir; or at least were 
not so last night when niy wib'and I had the 
pleasure to see them. Of course you have 
read Mademoiselle Oicogiia’s hook — a bright 
j)erforma]icc, sir, age considered.’’ 

‘•Oertainly, 1 have read the book ; if is full 
of umiuestioimhle genius. Is Madernoisello 
writing anotlier I IJut of course she is.” 

“ f am not aware of the faet, sir. It may 
he preilicafod ; such a mind <‘auiio( remain 
inactive; ami I know from M. Savarin ami 
that rising young man yiistavc llaineau, tliat 
the ]iublishers hid high for la v brains e^m- 
sidcrablc. Two translations have already 
appeared in our «-(mntrv. Her faim‘, sir. will 
he world-wide. She may he auollicr Ocorges 
Sand, or at least another Fulalie CJi’antmesnil.” 

(jraham’s cheek hccaim; as white; as the 
pa})er T write <»n. He inclined his head as iu 
assent, hnt without a word. 'J’hc Ooloiiel 
eoutinued — 

“ Wc ought to be very proud of her 
acquaintance, sir. I fliiuk you d<;tectcd her 
gifts while they were yet unconjectured. My 
wife says so. You must be gratitied to 
remember that, sir — clear grit, sir, ami no 
mistake.” 

“ I certainly more than once have said to 
jMrs. Morley, that 1 eslecmctl Mr demoiselle’s 
powers so highly that I hopt;»l she would 
never become a stage-sing<;r and actress. Hut 
this M. Rameau ? \V)u say he is a rising man. 
It struck mo when at Paris that he was one of ' 
those charlataui^ with a great deal of conceit 
and very little information, who are always 
found in scores (in the ultrarLtljcral side of 
politics ; possibly I was mistaken.*' 


“ He is the responsible editor Sem 

Commuii' in which talented periodical Made- 
moiselle Cicogna's hook was tirst raiscfi." 

“ Of course, 1 know that ; a journal which, 
so far iis I liave looked into its political dv 
social articles, certainly written by a cleverer 
and an older man than M. Rjimeau, is for 
unsettling all things and settling - nothing. 
We have writers of that, kind among oursidvc'; 
— 1 have no sym])athy witli them. ' To me it 
seems that when a man says, ‘ Olf with your 
head,’ he ought to let us know what other 
liead he would put on our shoulders, and by ' 
what process the change of hca<is sliall be 
effected. Honestly speakirfg, if yoii and your 
charming wife are intimate friends and' 
admirers of Mademoiselle Cicogna, I think 
you could m>t <lo her a greater service than 
that of detaching her from all ’connection 
with men like M. Uameaii, and journals like 
La Sens (,\mmun '" 

The (Colonel here wit hdrew his cigar from 
his lips, lowering his head to a level with 
Graham’s and relaxing into an arch signiti- 
cant smile, said, “ Stnrt to Paris, and dissuade 
her 3'onrsclf. Start — go ahead — don’t he shy 
— don't se^'-saw <jn the Iwaiii of speculaticai. 
Y'ou will have ima’o influence with that young 
f(*male than we can boast.” 

Never was Knglaml in greater danger nf 
quarrel with A nuu-ica thanal that monii-iii : 
hilt Graliam cnr))etl hislirst wrarhful impulse, 
ami replied <‘oldly — 

•• It seems to me, roloni-l, that j'oii, though 
very uueonseiouslv, di-rogati; from the respect 
due tn Mademoiselle Cicogna. That the 
coiiu>cl <ff a married (‘ouple like ymirself aanl 
Mrs. ^Iorl<-y should lx; fn-ely given to and 
duly hee<le«i by a girl deprived of her natural 
advisers in })areiits, is a reasonable ami 
honourable sup])Osition ; but. to imply that 
t he most inlluential adviM*r of a young lady so 
situalisl is a. young singh' man, in no way 
rclalcil to In-r, appears to me a dereliction of 
that rcgai’il to the dignity (jf her sex which 
is the cliivalrous cliaraetiTist ic of ynur coun- 
trymen — and to Madmnoiscllc ( ■ici»gna herself, 
a sunni.se which she would be justitied in 
resenting as an impertinence.” 

“1 deny both allegations,’’ rejdied the 
Colonel, serenely. “ 1 maintain that a single 
mail whips all coiinuhial eriiation wfien it 
comes to gallant izing a single young, woman ; 
and that no young lady would be justified 
in resenting as impertinence my friendly 
suggestion to the single man so deserving of 
her consi«leration as I estimate yon to be, to 
solicit the right to advise her for life. And 
that's a caution.” 

Here the Colonel resumed his regalia, and 
again gazed intent on the ceiling. 

“ Ad vise her for life I Y'ou mean, I presume, 
as a (uindidate for her hand.” 

“ You don’t Turkey now. Well, I guess, 
you are not wide of tlic mark there, sir.” 

“ You do me infinite honour, btit I do not 
presume so far.” 

“ So, so — not as yet. Before a man who is 
not without gumption runs himself for Con- 
gress, he likes to calculate how .the votQ' will 
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run. sir, suppose we nr6 in .caucus, and 

let us discuss the chances of the election with 
closed doors.” 

Graham could not help smiling at the 
pci-sistQnt olliciousncss of his visitor, but. hi.s 
smile was a vei-y siid one. 

“ Pray change the subject, my <lear Colonel 
Morley^it is not a ]ilejisant. one to me ; and 
as regards Mademoiselle Cicogna, can you 
think it wouhl not shock her to suppose that 
her name was dragged into th(‘ discussions 
you W4>uld provoke, even with closed do4us? *’ 

“ Sir,”* replied the Colonel, im])crturbably. 
“since the doors are closed, there is no one, 
unless it he a spirit -listener under the table, 
who can wire to Mademoiselle Cicogna the 
substance of debate. And, for my part, 1 <lo 
not believe in spiritual manife.stations. Fact 
is, that I have the most amicable sentiments 
towards both parties, and if thtin*, is a mis- 
un<lorstanding which is ojiposetl to the union 
of the States, I wish to remove it while yet in 
tinic. Now, let us sujipose that j'ou decline 
to be a eandalate ; tliere are jilcnty of others 
who will run : inid as an elector must choose 
one ri!i)resentative or other, so a gal must 
choose one husband or other. i\lid tlicn you 
only repent when it is too late. It i.s a great 
thing to b(» first in the field. Let its ujiproxi- 
mate to the jioint ; the chance.s .seem good — 
will you run — V<‘s or no } ” 

“ I repeat. Colonel Morley, that I entertain 
no such presumption.” 

Th(‘ (.Jolonel liere, rising extended his hand, 
■whieh Graham shook with eonstraine<l 
cordiality, and then leisur(‘ly walked to the 
door; there lie ])aused. as if struclv by a new 
thought, and sakl griivelv, in his natural tone 
of voice, “ You have nothing to say, sir, 
against the young lady's eliaractcr and 
honour ] " 

“ I ! — heavfiis, no! Colonel Morley, such a 
4|uestk)ii insults me." 

The (k)lonel resumed his deep nasal bass: 
'• It is only then, lieeause you ilmi't fancy her 
now so much a.s you did la«t year — fact, 
yon arc soured on her and tly (.»tf the linudlt!. 
Such tilings do hajijxai. Tin* same thing has 
happened to myself, sir. In iny days of 
celibacy, there was a gal at. Sar.atoga whom I 
gall^^utized, ami whom, while I was at Sara- 
toga, I thougiit Heaven had made to lx; ]\Irs. 
Morley. 1 was on the very point of telling 
her so, when I was smldenly ealli*d otf to 
Philadelphia : and at I’hiladelphia, sir, I 
fouml that Ih.'avcn had made aiiotlier Mrs. 
Morley. T slate this fact, sir, though 1 
.‘^^cldom talk of my own iitfairs, even when 
willing to tender iny advice in the affairs of 
.another, in oriler to prove tliat 1 do not intend 
to censure you if J leaven lias served 3 'ou in 
the s.amc nmnner. t^ir. a man mav go blind 
for one gal wlien he is not .vet dry behind the 
ears, and then, when his eyes are skinned, go 
in for one better. All things nuntal meet 
wdth a change, as my sister’s little bo^r said 
W'hen, at the age of eight, he quitted the 
Methodj’s and turned Shaker. Threep and 
argue as wc may, you and I are hotli mortals 
— ’ifore’s the pity. Good morning, sir 


(glancing at the clock, wdiich proclaimcfl the 
hour of ii P.M.), — I err — goo<l evening.” 

Bj' the post that day tin; Oolonel trans- 
mitted a condensed and laconic report of his 
coil vensat ion with Graham Vane. 1 can state 
its substance in yet fewer words. He wrote 
wwd that Graliam positively declined the in- 
vitatieil to Paris ; thiit he liad then, agreeably 
to lazzy’s instruct ions, vent ilatc<l the Knglish- 
inan, in the most delicate terms, as to his 
intentions witli regard to Isaiira, .and that no 
intentions .at all existed. The sooner all 
thoughts of him were relinquished, and a new 
suitor on the ground, the better it would he 
hir the young ];uh'*s hajipiness in the only 
state ill whi(‘li happiness slionld he, if not 
found, at least sought, whether by maid or 
man. 

Mrs. IMorley w.as extremely jnit. out by this 
iiiitow.anl result of the diplomacy she had in- 
trusted to the Colonel ; and when, the next 
da\', came a very courteous letter from 
Gr.aham, thanking licr gnitefnlly for the 
kindness of lier invitation, and cxjiressing his 
regret, briefly, though conlially, at his in- 
ability tf) profit by it, without, the most distant 
allusion to the snhjei't whicli the Colonel had 
hriuight oil tile or even retpichting his 

eompliments to the Signoras Venosta and 
Cicogna, .<ihe was more than ])ut, out, more 
flian rc.seMtful. — she wa.s ^Iccpl.v grieved. 
Being, laiwever, one of tho.^e .irallant lierocs of 
womankind who did not givi^ in at the first 
ilefe.at. she began to doubt w’hether Frank 
had not rather t»veiht rained the delicacy 
whicli he saiil lie had put into hi.6‘* sound- 
ings.” Ho ought to have* been more explicit. 
Meanwhile she resolved to call on lsaura,and, 
without mentioning Graham's refusal of her 
invitation, emle.-ivnur to ascertain w’liether 
the attachment which she felt persuaded the 
girl .‘<er*retly <-lierishcd for this recalcitrant 
Kiiglishm.an were something more tlmn the 
first roniaiitic faiu^y — whether it w'orc suftici- 
eiiily deep to justify farther effort on Mrs, 
^lorley’s part to bring it to a prosperous 
is'^ue. 

She found Ts.-iura at homo and alone ; and, 
to do her justice, she exhihitc'il wonderful 
tact, in llie fulfilment of the task she had set 
herself. Forming her ji]<lgment by manner 
ami look — not words — she returned homo 
eonvinceil that she ouglit to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded to lier by Grali.am’s letter. It 
w;is one to whicli she might very naturally 
rcjily. and in that reply she might convey the 
object at lier heart more feli(utously than the 
(^)lonel Inul thme., “ The eleverest man is,” 
slie said to herself, “ stupid compared to an 
ordinaiw woman in the r(‘al business of life, 
w hich docs not consi.st of figliting and mouc}'- 
making.” • 

Now' there w'as one point she had ascer- 
faincxl by w'ords in her visit to Isaura — a 
point on w’hich all miglit depend. She had 
asked Isaura wdicn ami w'hcrc she had seen 
Graham hast ; and w'heii Isaura, hail given her 
that .information, and she. learned it. was on 
the eventful • day oii wliich Isaura gave her 
consent to th6 publication of her MS. if ap- 
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vovcd by Siivariii, in the joiUTial to be setup 
y the liJiiuisonic-faeed young author, she 
leapt to the eonclusion that (iraliam had been 
seized with no unnatural jealousy, and ^'as 
still under tlie illusive gUiinoury of that 
green-eyed tiend. She was eoniimied in 1 his 
notion, not altogether an unsound oikj. wheii 
asking with apparent earelessness — “ And in 
that last interview, di<l you see any cliangc in 
Mr. Vane’s manner, especially wlien ho took 
leave ? ” 

Isaura turned away pale, aiul involuntarily 
clasping her hands — as women do when 
they would suppress pain — rej)Iied, in a 
low murmur, “11 is manner was changed.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Morley sat down and 
wrote the following letter : — 

“Dear ]\Ir. Vane, — I am very angry 
indeed with you for refusing my invitation, 
— T had so counted on you, and 1 <Ion*t 
believe a word of your excuse. Kngagements I 
To balls and dinners, I suj)pose, as if you 
were not much too clovi'r to care about these 
silly attempts .to enjoy solitude in crowds. 
.\n«l as to what you men call business, you 
liave no right to have any business at all. 
You are not in (‘ornmcrct^ ; you are not in 
rarliamcnt ; you tol<l me yourself that you 
lia<l no great lande*! estate's to give you 
trouble; you ai'^ rich, without any necessity 
to take ])ains to remain rich, or lo be<'ome 
richer; j’ou have no business in the world 
e.vcept to please yourself : and wlien you will 
iH»t come lo I’aris to see one of y<»ur truest 
friends -\\bi<'h 1 certainly am — il simply 
iru'ans, that no matter how such a ^ isit would 
j I ase me. it <loe.s not please yourself. 1 call 
that abominably rude and ungratcfiil. 

“Hut T am Jiot writing inenly to s(‘old 
you. I have something else on my min<l, ami 
it must come out. (.’ertainly, wlien you were, 
at Paris last year you did a<lmiie, abovo all 
other young ladies, Isaura ('je(»giia. And I 
honoured you for doing so. I know no young 
lady to bo called her e(iual. Well, if you 
ailmircd her then, what wouM you do now if 
yon mot her ? Then slu* was hut a girl — very 
brilliant, very ebarming. it is true — but un- 
developed. untested. Now she is a woman, a 
princess among womP*!!, but retaining all that 
is most lovable in a girl ; so courted, yet so 


simple — so gifted, yet so innocent. Her head 
is not a bit turned by all the flattery that 
surnuimls her. ‘Come and judge for j'ourself. 
I still hcvld the door of the rcxmis destined "to 
you open for repentance. 

“My dtjar Mr. Vjine, <lo not think mo a 
silly match-making little woman, \vhen 1 
write to you thus, ii cmir ouvert. 

“I like you so much that I would fain 
secure to you the rarest prize which life is 
over likely to olFer lo your ambition. Where 
can yon hope to find ftnothcr Isaura I Among 
tlie stateliest daughters of yoiu' Knglish 
duk<‘s, where is tliere one whom a. proud man 
W(Uild he more proiul to show to the world, 
saying, ‘ Slic is mine 1 ’ where one more dis- 
tinguished — 1 will not say by mere beauty, 
there she might be eclipsed — but by sweet- 
ness and dignity combined— in .aspect, 
m.aniier, every movement, lA'cry sniilo? 

“Aiul yon, wlio are yomsi’lf so clever, so 
well read —yon who would be so lonely with 
a wife win) was m»t your companion, with 
whom you could not converse on equal terms 
of intellect, — my dear friend, where could 
you liml a companion in whom you would not 
miss the pf)et-soul of Isaura? Of course I 
should not dare to ohlnide all these (pu.'stion- 
ings on yonr innermost relleetions, if I had 
not some itlea, right or wrong, that siiu’c; the 
days when at. Kngliien and Montmoreney, 
seeing you aiul J.saiira side by side, I 
whispt'retl to Trank, ‘So should those two he 
through life,’ somi' cloud has passed between 
your eyes and the futiiri' on which they gazed. 
(.Cannot that cloud he dispelled Were j'ou^ 
so unjust to yourself as lo be jealous of a 
rival, perha])s of a (Jiistavt; UauK'au ! 1 write 
to you frankly — answer me frankly ; aiul if 
you answer, — ‘Airs. Moiley, I don’t know 
wliat you mean; 1 admired Arademoiselle 
t’ieogna as 1 might admire any other pretty 
aceomplislied girl, but it is n-ally nothing t«» 
me whether she marrie.s (lusluve Kameau or 
any one else,’ — why, then, burn this .letter — 
bugel th.at it has been writti'ii ; and may you 
never know the pang of renuirsefnl sigh, if, in 
the days to come, you s«‘e her — wh(»sc name in 
that <‘ase I shonhl profane did I repeat it — 
the comijule of another man’s mind, the half 
of another man’s heart, the pride and delight 
of another riiaii’s blissful hoiiic.”^ 
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There is somewhere! in Lord Lylton’s 

• writings — writings so niiiiiorous that J may 
be' pardoned if 1 cannot remember where — a 
critical dellnitiun of the difToronce between 

. flramatic and narrative art of story, instanced 
>*by that niarvolloua j)asaage in tije loftiest of 
. bir Walter bcott’s works, in which all the 

• anguish of llaveiiawood on the night lx3fore 
he has to' meet Lucy’s brother in mortal 
combat is conveyed without the spoken words 

' requ ired in tragedy. It is only to be conjectured 
by the tramp of his heavy boots to and fro all 
the night long in his solitary chamber, heard 
below by the faithful Caleb. The drama 
could not have allowo<l that treatment; tlie 
drama must have pul into words as “Bolilo<|uy,” 
agonies which the iion-drainatic narrator 
knows that no solikxpiy can describe. 
Humbly do I imitate?, then, the great master 
of narrative in declining to put into words 
the conlllet between love and reason that 
tortured tiie heart of Graham Vane when 
dropping noiselessly the letter I have just 
transcrilxxi. He covered his face with his 
hands and remained— I know not how long — 
in the same position, his head bowed, not a 
S(.'Uiul escaping from his lips. 

He did not stir from his rooms that day ; 
ami had there been a Caleb's faithful 
ear to listen, his tread, too, might have been 
beanl all that sleepless night passing to and 
iro. l)ul pausing oft, along his solitary 
Honrs. 

ro.ssibly love would have borne down all 
opposing reasonings, iloubts, and prejudices, 
but for iiicideiits that occurred tlie following 
evening. On that evening Graham dined en 
famine with liis cousins the Altoiis. After 
dinner, thq L^tike produced the design for 
a cenotaph inscribed to the memory of 
his aunt, Lady Janet King, which he 
proposed to place in the family chapel at 
Alton. 

“1 know,” said the Duke, kindly, ‘ you 
would wish the old house from which she 
sprang to preserve some such record of her 
who loved you as her son ; and even putting 
you out of the question, it gratifies mo to 
attest the claim of our family to a daughter 
who continues to be famous for lier gotxlness, 
and made the goodness so lovable that envy 
forgave it for being famous. It was a pang 
to me when poor lliehard King decided on 
placing her tomb among strangers; but in 
• emmiing liis rights as to her resting-jilace, f. 
rctairi mine td her name, ^ A'oHt'h liheris 
vlrtntis i.c mjjlar.' ” 


Graham wrung his cousins band — he 
could not speak, choked by suppressed 
tears. 

The Duchess, who loved and honoured Tiady 
Janet almost as much as did her iiusbaud, 
fairly sobbed aloud. She had, indeed, reason 
for grateful memories of the deceased : there 
bad been some ubslaolcs to her marriage with 
the man wlio had won her heart, arising from 
political ditfcrenccs and family feuds between 
their parents, wliich the gentle mediation 
of Lady Janet had smoothed away. And 
never did union founded on mutual and 
ardent love more belie the assertions of the 
great lUchat (esteemed by Dr, Ruckle the 
lincst intellect which practical philosophy has 
e-Khibited since Aristotle), that “ Love is a sort 
of fever wliieh docs not la»i^ beyond two 
years,” than that between these eccentric 
specimens of a class denounced as frivolous 
and heartless by philosophers, Knglisli and 
French, who have certainly never heard of 
Bieliat. 

When the emotion the Duke had exhibited 
was calmed dowm, his wife pushed towards 
Graham a sheet of paper, inscribed with 
the epitaph composed by his hand. “Is it 
not beautiful,” she said, faltering — not a 
word to much nor too little ? ” 

Graham read the inscription slowly, and 
wdth very diimncd eyc.s. It deserved the 
praise l>estowcd upoirtt ; for the Duke, though 
a shy and awkward speaker, was an incisive 
and graceful writer. 

Yet, in liis innermost self, Graham shivered 
when he read that epitaph, it expressed so 
emphatically the reverential natuie of the 
love which I.ady Janet •had inspired — the 
genial influences which the holiness of a 
character so active in doing good had diffused 
around it. It brought vividly before Graham 
that image of ficrfcct spotless w'omanhood. 
And a voice within him asked, “ Would that 
cenotaph be placed amid the monuments of 
an illustrious lineage if the secret known to 
thee could transpire ? What though the lost 
one were really as unsullied by sin as 
the world ^ deems, would the name now 
treasured as* an heirloom not be a memory of 
gall and a sound of shame 1 ” 

He remained so silent after putting down 
the inscription, th.at.the Duke said modestly, 
“ My liear GraWn, I see that you do not like 
what 1 have written. Yoifr pen is much 
more practised than mine. If I did not ask 
you to compose the epitaph, it was because 
1 tbouj^h it would please you more in coming, 
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iis a spontaneous tribute due to her, from the 
representative of . her • family. But will 
you correct my sketch, or give me another 
according to your own ideas ? ” 

“ I see.not a wonl to alter,” said Graham : 
** forgive me if my silence wronged my emo- 
tion ; the truest ekxiuence is that whiph holds 
US too mute for applause.” • 

“I knew you wxmld like it. Leopold is 
always so disposed to underrate Inmself,” 
said the Dachess, whose hand was resting 
fondly on her husband’s shoulder. “ EpiUphs 
are so difficult to write — especially epitaphs 
on women of whom in life the least said 
the better. .Janet was the only woman 1 
ever knew wh(jm one could praise in 
safety.” 

“ Well expressed,” said the Duke, smiling : 
“and I wish you would make that safety 
clear to some lady friends of yours, to whom 
it might serve as a lesson. Proof against 
every breath of scandal herself, Janet King 
never uttered and never encouraged one ill- 
natured word against another. But I am 
afraid, my dear fellow, that T must leave you 
to 2 itete-a-tete with Eleanor. You know that 
I must be at the House this evening — I only 
paired till half-past nine.” 

“ I will walk down to the House with you, 
if you are going on foot.” 


“ No,” said the Duchess ; “ you must resign 
yourself to me for at least half an hopr. 1 
was looking over your aunt’s letters to-day, 
and I found, one which 1 wish to show you ; 
it is all about yourself, and written within 
the last few months of her life.” Herb she put 
her arm into Graham’s, and led him into her 
own private drawing-room, which," though 
others might call it a boudoir, she dignified* 
by the name of her study. The Duke re- 
mained for some minutes thoughtfully leaning 
his arm on the mantelpiece. It was no un- 
important debate in the Lords that flight, and 
on a subject in which he took great interest, 
and the details of which he liad thoroughly 
mastered. He had been requested tq speak, 
if only a few words, for his high character 
and his reputation for good eent'e gave w'eight 
to the mere utterance of his opinion. But 
though no one haxl more moral courage in 
action, the Duke had a terror at the very 
thought of addressing an audience, which 
made him despise himself. 

“ Ah I ” he muttered, “ if Graham Vane 
were but in Parliament, I could trust him to 
say exactly whaljii would rather be swallowed 
up by an eitrthqualjlidhan stand up and say 
for myself. But now he has got money he. 
seems to think of nothing but saving it.”. • 


CHAPTER V. 


Thb letter from Lady Janet, w’hich the 
Duchess took from the desk and placed in 
Graham’s hand, was in strange coincidence 
with the subject that for the last twenty-four 
hours liatl absorbed liis tlioughts and tortured 
his heart. Speaking of him in terms of 
affectionate eulogy, the writer proceeded to 
confide her earnest wish .that he should not 
longer delay that change in life which, con- 
centrating so much that is vague in the 
desires and aspirations of man, leaves his 
heart and his mind, made serene 'oy the con- 
tentment of home, free for the steadfast 
consolidation of their warmth and their light 
upon the ennobling duties that unite the 
individual to his race. 

“There is no one,” wrote Lady Janet,. 
“ whose character and career a felicitous 
choice in marriage can have greater influence 
over than this dear adopted spn of mine. I 


do not fear that in any case he will be liable 
to the errors of his brilliant father. His 
early reverse of fortune here seems to me one 
of those blessings which Heaven conceals in 
the form of affliction. For in youth, the 
gonial freshness of his gay animal spirits, a 
native generosity mingled with desire of dis- 
play and thirst for applause, made me some- 
what alarmed for his future. But, though he 
still retains these attributes of character, they 
are no longer predominant ; they are modified 
and chastened. He has learned prudence. 
But what I now fear most for him is that 
which he does not shovr in the world, which 
neither Leopold nor you seem to detect, — it 
is an exceeding sensitiveness of pride. I 
know not how else to describe ‘it. It is so 
interwoven with the highest qualities, that I 
sometimes dread injury to them could it be torn 
away from the faultier ones which it suppcrts. 
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“ It is interwoven with that lofty in<!epen- 
denoe of spirit which has made hiipL refuse 
openings the most alluring to his ambition ; 
it communicates a touching gra'ndtiur to* his 
self-denying thrift it makes him so tenacious 
of his word once given, so cautious before he 
gives it. Public life to him is essential; 
without it he would be incomplete ; and yet 
I sigh to think that whatever success he may 
achieve in it will he attended with propor- 
tionate. pain. Calumny goes side by side 
with fame, and courting fame as a man, he is 
as thin-skinned to calumny as a woman. 

‘‘•Tlie wife for Graham should have quali- 
ties not .taken individually, uncommon in 
English wives, but in combination somewhat 
rare. 

“ She must have mind enough to appreciate 
his — not to clash with it. She must be lifted 
with sympathies to be his dearest companion, 
his contidaiite in the hopes and fears which 
the slightest- want of sympathy would make 
liim keep ever afterwards pent within his 
breast. Jn herself worthy of distiiK;tion, she 
must merge all distinction in his. Vou have ; 
met in the world men who, marrying pro- ' 
f(»secl beauties, or professed liter.'iry geniuses, • 
are spoken of as the husl>and of the beautiful ’ 

Mrs. A , or of the clever Mrs. H : can ; 

you fancy Graham Vane in the reflecteil light j 
of one of those husbands? I trembled last 
year when 1 thouglit he was attra(jtc(l by a 
face w'hich the artists raved about, and agairi ‘ 
by a tonguo which dropped hontf viota that ’ 
went the round of the clubs. 1 was relie ve<l i 
when, sounding liim, lie said, laughingly, ‘ N«», 
dear aunt, I should he one sore frofn head to • 
foot if 1 married a wdfe that was talked about i 
for anything but goodness.’ ! 

“ No, — Graham Vane will have pains sharp | 
enough if he live to he talkecl about himself. ! 
But that tendercst half of himself, the bearer ! 
of the name he would make, and for the | 
dignity of wliieh he alone, would be respon- ! 
sible, — if that were the tow’ii talk, he would ! 
curse the hour he gave any one the right to ; 
take on herself his man’s burden of calumny 
and fame. 1 know not which T should pity ' 
the most, Graham Vane or his wife. 

“ Do you uiiderstaiul me. dearest Eleanor? ; 
No (h)ubt you do so far, that you comprehend ; 
that the woin^n wliom men niost admire arc j 
not the w'omen wc, as women ourselves, wmuld 
wish our sons or brothers to marry. But 
perhaps you do not comprehend my cJiuse of 
fear, which is this — for in such matters men 
do not see as we w'omen do — Graham abhors, 
in the girls of our time, frivolity and in- 


sipidity, Very firflitly, you will say. True, 
but then he is too likely to be allured by con- 
trasts. 1 have seen him attracted by the very 
gills we recoil from more than we tlo from 
those we allow' to be frivolous and insipid. I 
accused him of admiration for a certain 
young lady whom you call- ‘odious,’ and 
W'hom 4he slang that lias come into vogue 
calls ‘fast’ ; and 1 was not satislied with his 
answer — ‘ Cei tainly I lulmire her ; she is not 
a doll — she has ideas.’ 1 would rather of the 
two see Graham marrierl to what men call a 
doll, than to a girl with ideas which arc dis- 
tasteful to W'omen.” 

Tjacly Janet then went on to (luestion the 
Duchess about a Miss Asterisk, with whom 
this tale will have nothing to do, but who, 
from the little which Lady Janet hjid seen of 
her, might possess all the requisites that 
fastidious correspondent would exact for the 
w'ifc of her adopted son. 

This Miss Asterisk had been introduced 
into the London w'orld by the Duchess. The 
Duchess liad replied to Tiady Janet, that if 
earth could be ransacked, a more suitable 
wife for Graham Vane than Miss Asterisk 
couhl not bo found; she w'as w'oll born— an 
heiress; the es^tates she inherited w’ere in the 

county of (viz., the county in which the 

ancestois of D’Altons and Vanes had for 
centuries established their whereabout). Miss 
Asterisk was pretty enough^ to please any 
man’s eye, but not witli the beauty of which 
artists rave; well informed enough to be 
companion to a well informed man, but cer- 
tainly not witty enougli to supply ffotts niofA- 
to the clubs. Sliss Asterisk was one of those 
women of whom a husband might be proud, 
yet with whom a husband would feel safe 
from being talked about. 

And ill submitting the letter w'c have read 
to Graham’s eye, the Duchess had the cause 
of Miss Asterisk yiointedly in view. Miss 
Asterisk had conlideii to her friend, that, of 
all men she had set*), Mr. Graham Vane was 
the one she would fed the least inclined to 
refuse. 

So when Graham Vane returned the letter 
to the Duchess, simply saying, “IIow' w’ell 
my dear aunt divined w'hat is w'cakest in 
me ! ” the Duchess replied quickly, “ Miss 
Asterisk dines here to-morrow ; pray come ; 
you would like her if you knew' more of her.” 

“ To-morrow' I am engaged — an American 
friend of mine dines with me ; hut ’tis no 
matter, for I shall never feel more for Mias 
Asterisk than 1 feel for Mont Blanc.” 
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Ox hiavliij^ Ills coiisifi's Ikui'^c* (jraliain 
wjilk(i«l «>ii, he seiiree knew or carc.'d wliitlier. 
the iiiiajre of tlio beloved dead so forcibly 
reealleil the solemnity of the mission witli 
which he had been intrusted, and which 
hitherto he h:id failed to fulfil. W'haf if tlie 
only mode by which he could, without causini^ 
qui!stions ami suspicions that. mi.Lrht result 
in dra.L'^in*; to ilay tlie terrible natiin* of the 
trust he held, enrich the dau^^hter of Ui»-hard 
King, repair all wrong hitherto done t'» her, 
and guaril flic sanctity of Lady .lanefs home. 
— should bo in that, union which Richard 
King had commended to him wliile, his h(*art 
w:vs yet free I 

In such a ease, would not gratitutle to the 
dead, tluty to ihe living, make that union 
imperative at whatever sacrilice of happiness 
to himself \ The two years to which Richard 
King had limiti'd tluj suspense of icseaieh 
W(*rc not y(!t (‘xpired. Tlien. too, that letter 
of Jjady .lanot's. — so tenderly anxious for Ins 
fufun*. SC) el(‘ar-sig})l(‘(l as to the (‘lements of 
Jiis own (•hara<*ter in its strength or its in- 
linnities — eomhi?icd with graver causes to 
willihold his heart from its yearning impulse, 
and — no, not steel it against Isanra. but for- 
bM it to realize, in (he fair creature and 
creator of romanee. liis ideal of (he woman to 
wltoM an earnest, sagacious, aspiring m;in 
con/iits all the* destinies involv(*d in the 
sereiu! dignity of his hearth, lie could not 
but. own that this gifted author — this cag’d’ 
s-’cker after fame; — this brilliant and hoM 
c<mipctiror with men on their own stormy 
battle-ground — was the very person fnnn 
whom liady .lanel would have warned away 
his ehoie(‘. She (Isaiira) merge lier own <lis- 
tinetions in a husbaiKTs I — she leavt? ex<’ln- 
sively to him the hni’d<’n of fame ami 
O'!) ninny ! — she shun “ to ho talked about ! ’’ — 
she who coukl fe(*l her lih^ to he a success or 
ft failure, ftccording to the extent and the 
loudness of tin; talk which it couited ! 

Whil« these thoughts racked Hi^ miiul, a 
kindly liand was laid on Ills arm. and a cheery 
voice a'MMsted hhn. — *■ Well met, my dear 
Vhiin; ! 1 Si;e we are Ixnind to the same ])lace ; 
there will b«; a gocxl g-.ithering to-night.*’ 

‘•What do you mean, Revil f am g’oing 
nowhere, except to my own quiet rooms/’ 

‘‘ Po(di ! C-ome in here at least for a few 
minutes.” — and Bevil drew him up to the 
door-step of a house elosi* by, where, on cer- 
tain evenings, :i well-known clnb drew to- 
gether men who seldom met so familiarly 
alsewhero — men of all callings ; a club es- 


. pccially favoured by wits, authors, ami the 
j’ /fa /AC'//./’.v of polite society. 

j (iraham shook liis head, about to refuse. ’ 
1 when Bevil added, ‘‘1 have just (‘omc from 
Baris, ami can give you the last news, literary, 
political, and social. By the way, f saw 
Savarin the oth(‘r night at the. Ch<’ogna’s— lie 
intOMluecd me there.” tlraliam wiiicctl ; lie. 
was sp(‘lled by tin; musi(; of a nilmy, and 
! followed his ac’ipiaintanec into the crowded 
I room, ami after r«*t in ning many grOet uigs and 
. nods, withdrew ini(> a remote corner, and 
! im»tionc.d Bevil to a scat hesi«lc him. 

I ••St) yoii;. met Savarin.' Where, tliil vnu 
; say'*’ 

! •• .\t the ]iou<o of (he new l:uIy-an(hor — I 

! hate (la; wortl anlliort'xs — Matlemoiscllc Ci- 
I c<*gna ! Of course yon ha\(‘ read her liook ” 

•• Ves.” 

I “ Knll of tine things, is it. not .’-—though 
.‘•.onK;\v)iat high-llown and .--cnl inicnlal ; h«nv- 
ever. nothing snceet3ds lik(‘ success. No book 
lias ].o(Mi more tfilked about at. Baris ; tlietwdy 
thing inoj-c. talkctl ahont is the latly-aul her 
herself.” 

I •• I ndcetl, and how *’ 

I •• Slit; tloesn't look twenty, a mere g-irl — of 
■ tluit kind of ))eanty whifh so arrests (lie eye 
that yt>u pass Iwoilnn* ra«*« s to gaze on it, and 
the tiidlest stranger would a'-k, * Who ami 
' wliat is she .' * /\ girl, I say, like that — who 

j Jives as independtuitly tis if she were amiddle- 
agetl widow, receives every wt*(‘k (she has her 
'riiurstlays), with no other cli;i[»ei«.n than an 
oltl ri-fJivant Italian siiej-ing woman, tlresscd 
j likt; a guy — must set. I’.irisian tongues into 
j j)lay, even if slie had m)t written tin* (;r!i<‘k 
hook «»f tlie season.*’ 

Madenioi.scJlc t'icogna receives on 'Biiurs- 
<lays, — no harm in that ; and if she have no 
other chaperon than (he. Italian lady yon men- 
tion, it isbeeau.se Mademoiselle (h’cogna is an 
oridian, and liavinga fort nne. such as it is, of 
Iier {»wn, I do not see wliy slu; should not liva; 
JUS indcpemlently as many an unmarried 
woman in London ])l;ieed under siniihir cir- 
eumstjinecs. I su}»j)ose she receives eliiefly 
persons in the literary or jirtistie world, ami 
if (hey are all as respeetahle as tlu- Savarins, 

I do not think ill-nal lire itself eouhl find fault 
with her social circle.” 

, “Ah! you know tlie Licogua, T presume. 

I am sure I did not wish tosay anything tliat. 
could otFe-ud her best friends, only I do tliink 
it is a pity she is not imirried, poor girl ! ” 

“ Mjidemoiscllo Licogna. — aceomplishal, 
beautiful, of good birth (the Cieognas ^^nk 
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:nn(>n.^thc oldest of Lotnl)«r(l families), is ii<»t ! 
lik(3ly to want oiFers.*’ j 

Offers of niarria^re, — li'ni — well, I dare say, i 
from authors and artists. You know 1‘aris j 
better even than I do. hut I don't suppose . 
authors and art ists there make tlu* most de- | 
sirable husbands; and I scarcely know a j 
marria^(3 in France bet ween a man-author and | 
ladiy-author which iloes not end in the dendli-' 
est of all animosities — that of wounded ainvnr 
propre. lVrhHi)s the man admirf‘s his own j 
.irenius too much to do ]n’o])cr homage to Ids \ 
wife’s.” I 

•• But the choice (d Ma<lemois(;llc (‘icoyna • 
need not be restricted to tla^ pale of author- j 
ship— doubtless she has many admirers beumd j 
that (piarrelsoiiie bordcrlami.” 

C’ertaiidy — count less adorers. Kiigiierraml j 
de Vandemar — you know that tliamoml of | 
dandies ! ” 

l*erfeetly — is he an admirer ?” 

Ta mriit dire — he told me t hat though | 
she was not the haialsoTucst woman in Taris, | 
all other wonum looked less handsonu; sinet; j 
he had seen her. But, of e<iurse, Fnaich | 
lady-killers like Fngiierrand, when it e«unes j 
to marriage, leave it to t heir parents to cho»»<c 
their wives and arrangi; the ternfe of tin.* con- 
tract. 'I'alkinyof huiy-kil](‘rs. 1 Iteheld aiui«l 
the throng of Mademoiselle Ficegna’s the ci- 
dcrant Ii<tvelace whom I remember some 
t wenty-t hm', yi'ars ago as tla' <larling of 
wives and the terror of husbands — Victor de 
i\bnileon.” 

N'ictorde Mauh'-on at MademoiselU' Ficog- 
na'sl — what ! is that manreslored tosocif'ty 
••.Mil V'U arc thinking of tlu^ tigly <*ld 
Ititoryahout t he jew els— oh ye>, he has got over 
that ; all his graml relal ions, t he Vandemar'J, 
Beaiivillicrs, lloclu'ljriant. and others, took 
him by the hand when he re-appeared at 
I’aris last year ; ami though 1 b^‘lie^c be is 
still av<jided by many, la* is courreil by still 
inor(? — ami avoided, 1 fanc\, rather Irom 
j)olitical than social causes. The Imperialist 
set, of course, execrate and ]»rosi*ribe him. 
N'ou know he is the writer <*f tln>>c biting 
articles >igm*d * I’ierre Firmin ’ in the ^ Sena 
('ouimniii ; ’ and I am told lie is the proprietor 
of that very i-lever journal, which has become 
a power.” 

So, that is the journal in wlihdi 
Mademois(*llt; (.hcogmi's roman llrsi appeareil. 
So. so--Victor <le. Mauleon one of her ass«)- 
eiates, lim* eounsellor and friend — ah I ” 

“ No, I didn't say that; on the contrary, 
he was ]»resented to her for the first time the 
evening I was at the hous<*. I saw that jmnng 
silk-hair('d eo.Keomh, (lustavt^ Jtameau, iiitro- 
<luce him to la'r. \ on ilou’t, perhaps, know 
Uameau. eilitor of the "" Sena f'ommttn' — 
writes poems and criticisms. They .^ay he 
is a lied lle])nl)liean, hut He IMaiileon 
keeps truculent French ])olili<*s sulKlued if 
not suppressed in his evnieal journal. S.mie- 
body told me that, the (beogna is very miteh 
... iovc with Rameau; certainly he has a 
handsome face of his own, and that is the 
reason why she wag so rude to the Russian 
Prince X-^ — 

• 


•^Mlow nuh* I Did the IVince propose to 
ln*r.’” 

“ I’ropOM* I you huget — he is married. 
Don't y(»u know the Princess/ Still there 
are rUher kinds of proposals than those of 
inarriag<* which a ri<*h llnssian prince may 
venture -to make to a jiretty noveli&l brought 
up for the'stage.” 

“ Be^il ! ” cried Graham, ginsping the man s 
arm licreely, “ Imw ilare you ! " 

“ My dear hoy.” saal Bevil, very much 
astoiiisheil, I rt*ally dul not know that your 
interest in the young lady was so great. If I 
have wounded you in relat ing a mere 
picked np at the »lock(‘y Fluh, I heg you a 
thousand pardons. 1 dare say there was not 
a w<»rd of truth in i(.” 

“X<jt a vvcutl of truth, yoti nia.y be sure, if 
the on dit was injuri»»us to .Mailcmoiselle 
(’i<*ogna. It is true, I hare a strong interest 
in her; any man —any gentleman — vvonhl 
have such interest in a girl so brilliant and 
seemingly so friendless. It shames one of 
hiiinan nature to tliiidv that the reward 
whi<*h the woikl makes to those who elevate 
its j)Iatitud(‘s, brighti'ii its dulness, delight 
its leisure, is- -Slander! I have had the 
lionoiir to make tlie acquaintance of tin# lady 
Ix'fore slie bc»*amc a * celebrity,’ and I have 
I never met in my paths through life a ])urer 
l)<*arl or a nobler nature. Wliat is tlm 
wretcliecl UM dit you eotulesei^fid to circulate i 
Permit me to add — 

‘lie who rcjH'uJs a sianili'ir fliarcs lliii criDio.”* 

“ rpon my boiKUir, my di ar Vane.” said 
; P.<‘vil. seriously (h(‘ did not want for sjiirit), 

! •• I hardly know you tin’s evening. It is not 
■ bc<*uu-<‘ <liu‘lliiig is out of fashion that a man 
• sln»uld allow himself to speak in a tone that 
j gives oiYc nee to another who intended none; 
j and if duelling is out of fashion in Kngland, 
it is still possible in France. F.ntre. nova,\ 
W(»nM rather (-i-oss the FhanncI with yon than 
snlanif to langnag'^ tljat conveys unmerited 
insult.” 

(Iraham’s cheek, bcbtie ashen i-ale, flushed 
into dark red, “I nndersiai.d yui,” ho said 
(juielly, “and will In*, at. Itonlogne to- 
morrow.” 

“Graham Vane,” replie<l Bevil, with much 
dignity, “ you and I have known e:ieh other a 
great many years, and neitlier of us has cause 
toipiestion the <*()iirage of the otlier; but I 
am intieh older than yourself — permit me to 
take the melancholy iwlvantago of seniority. 
A duel l)etw(*en us in consecpience of foolish 
words saiti about ^ lady in no way connected 
with either, would be a cruel injury to her ; 
a duel on grounds so slight would little injure 
me — a man alxuit town who would not sit an 
hour in tfie House of CVunmons if you paid 
him a thousand pounds a minute. Rut yon, 
Graham Vane — you whose destiny it is to 
canvass electors and make laws — would it not 
bean injur.v to you to lie quest ionetl at the 
hustings why you broke tliC law, and why you 
sought anotlior man’s life ? Come, come ! 
shake hands and consider all that seconds, if 
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wc chose them, would exact, is Kiid, every 
affront on either side retracted, every apology 
oh either side made.” ' 

“Bevil, you disarm and conquer me. 
spoke like a hot-headed fool ; forget it — forgive. 
But — but — T caiii listen calmly no\Y — what, is 
that 0)1 dit ? ” 

“ One that’thorouglily hears put j'qiir own 
very maidy upholding of the j)Oor young 
orphan, whose name I shall never again 
mention without such respect as woiihl 
satisfy her most sensitive champion. It was 

said that tlic rrince X boasted that 

before a week was out Mademoiselle Cicogna 
should appear in his carriage at the Bois de 
Boulogne, and wear at the opera diamonds 
he had scut to her ; that this lioast was 
enforced by a wager, and the terms of t he wager 


compelled the Prince to confess the means lie 
had taken to succeed, and produce the 
evidence that hq had lost or won. Acconling 
to this on dit^ tlie Prince had written to 
Madc'qoiselle C-icogna, and the letter, had 
liecn agcompanie<I Ijv a that cost him 

half a million of francs ; that the diamonds 
I liad been sent back, with a few words of 
[■ such scorn. as a (pieen might address to an 
upstart lackey. But, my dear Vane, it is a 
mournful position for a gii l to receive sueh 
offers ; and you must agree with me in wisli- 
iiig she were safely married, even to Moiisieur 
Bameau, i.*oxeomb though lit; be. lict us 
hope that they will be au exception to French, 
authors, male and female, 'in general, and 
live like turtle-doves.” " 


CHAPTEU VTT 


A FEW days after tlic date of the last 
chapter, ('oloncl Morlcy returned to Paris. 
He had dined with Graham at (ireenwieh, 
had met him afterwards in society, and paid 
him a farewell visit on the day before the 
Colonel’s departure ; but the name of Isaura 
Cicogna had not again been utt(;red by either. 
Morley was surpri.seii tliat his wife did not 
question him minutely to the mode in 
which he had executed her delicate com- 
mis.sioii, and the manner as well as words 
with which Graham had replied to his 
“ventilations.” But his lazzy cut him short 
when he began his recital — 

“1 don’t want to hear anything more about 
the mail. He has thrown away a prize richer 
than his ambition will ever gain, even if it 
gained him a throne.” 

“ That it can’t gain him in the old country. 
The people arc loyal to the present dynasty, 
whatever you may be lohl to the contrary.” 

“Don’t be so horribly literal, Frank; that 
subject is done with. Hov^ was the Duchess 
of M dressed ? ” 

But when the Colonel had retired to what 
the French call the aabinrt de travail— omU 
which he more accurately termed his “ smoke 
den” — ^and there indulged in the cigar, 
which, despite his American citizenship, was 
forbidden in the drawing room of the tyrant 
who ruled his life, Mrs. Morley took from 
her desk a letter received three days before, 
and brooded over it intently, studying every 
word. When she -had thus reperused it, her 


tears fell upon lier page, “Poor Isaura!’;, 
she muttered — ••poor Isaura 1 I know she 
loves him — and how deeply a nature like 
hers can love I But I must break it to her. 
If I did not, she woukl remain nursing a vain 
dream, and refuse every eluiiice of real 
happiness for the sake of nursing it.” Then 
she rnecliaiii<*ally folded uj) tlie letter — I 
need not say it was from (Jrahfim Vane — 
restored it to the desk, and remained musing 
till the Colonel looked in at the iloor and said 
peremptorily, “ Very late — come to bed.” 

The next day Mailarne ISavarin called on 
Isaura. 

“ Cherc evfaiit^' said .she, “ I lia ve had news 
for you. Poor Gustave i.s very ill — an attack 
of the lungs and fever ; you' know how 
delicate he is.” 

“I am sincerely grieved,” .said Isaura, in 
earnest, tender tones; “it must be a very 
sudden attack : ho was here last Thursday.” 

“The malady only declared itself yester- 
day morning, but surely you must have 
observed how ill he has been looking for 
several days past. It pained me to see him.” 

“I did not notice any change in him,” 
said Isaura, somewhat conscience -stricken. 
Wrapped in her own happy thoughts, she 
would not have noticed change in faces yet 
more familiar to her than that of her young 
admirer. 

“ Isaura,” sjiid Madame Savarin, “ I suspect 
there arc moral causes for our friend’s failing 
health. Why should l.disguise my meaniiy;^ ? 
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You know well how madly he is in love with 
you, ^nd have you denied him liope ?” 

1 like M. llamcau as a ftieiid ; I admire 
liim— at times I pity him.” 

Pity is akin to love.” 

“I douljt tlie truth of that sayin^jj'at all 
events.as you apply it jiow. I could not love 
M. llameau ; I never gave lum cause to think 
I could.” 

“ I wish for both your sakes that you could 
make me a different answer ; for his sake, 
because, knowing his faults and failings, I 
am persuaded that they would vanish in a 
ijompanioiiship so pure, so elevating as yours : 
you could make- liirn not only so mucli 
happier but so much better a man. ITusli I let 
me go oiT, Jet me come to yourself, — I say for 
your sake 1 wish it. Your pursuits, 3'our 
ambition, are akin to bis; you should not 
marry one who could not sympathize with 
you ill these. Jf y»)u did, lie migliL either 
restrict the exercise of your genius or be 
chafed at its display. 'I'he only authoress I 
ever knew whose married lot. was serenely 
happy to the last, was the [greatest of 
English poetesses married to a great Kiiglish 
poet. You cannot, -you ought ntft, to devote 
yourself to the s^ilendid career to which your 
genius irresistibly inipiils you, without that 
counsel, that support , that protection, which 
a husband alone, can give. My dear child, as 
the wife myself of a man of letters, and 
familiarized to all J he gossip, all the scandal^ 
to which they who give their names to 
the public, are exposed, I declare that if 
l^had a daughter w'ho inherited .Savariu’s 
tiilenls, and was ambitious of attaining 
to his renown, I would rather shut her up in 
a convent than let her publish a book 
that was in everyone’s bands uiilil she bad 
sheltered her name under that of a husband : 
and if I say this of my child with a father 
so w’ise *in the world's ways, and so popularly 
respected as my Von hominc, what must I 
feel to be essential to your safet y, poor st ranger 
’!i our land 1 poor solitary orphan I with 
no other ailvice or guardian than the singing 
mistress whom you touchingly call ' Mad re ! ’ 
I see how I distress and pain you — I cannot 
help it. Listen ; The other evening Savarin 
came* back from liis favourite eafe in a state 
of excitement that made me think he came 
to announce a revolution. It was about you ; 
he stormed, he wept — actually wept — my 
philosophical, laughing Savarin. He had just 
heard of that atrocious w'agcr made by a 
Itussian barbarian, livery one praised you 
for the contempt with which you had treated 
the savage’s insolence. Ilut that yon shouhl 
have been submitted to such an insult without 
one male friend who had the right to resent 
and chastise it, — you cannot think how 
Savarin was chafed and galled. You know 
how he admires, but you cannot guess how 
he reveres you ; and since then he says to 
•me every day : * That girl muSt not remain- 
single. Better marry any man who has a 
heart to defend a wife’s honour and the nerve 
to to a pistol : every Frenchman has those 
quanffcations I * ” . , ■ 


Hqre Isaura could no longer restrain her 
emotions, she burst into sobs, so vehement, so 
convulsive, that ‘ Madame Savarin became 
alarmed ; but when she attempted to embrace 
and sdOthe her, Isaura recoiled with a visible 
shudder, and gasping out, “ Cruel, cruel I ” 
turned to tlie door, and rushed to lier own 
room. * 

A few minutes afterwards a maid entered 
the xalon witli a messa.LTC to JMadumc Savarin 
that Mademoiselle was so unwell that she 
nui.st beg Madame to excuse her return to 
the salon. 

T^ater in the day Mr.s. ]\IorIey called, but 
Isaura would not see her. 

Meanwhile, poor llameau was stretched on 
his sick bed, and in sharp struggle between 
life and death. It is ditlVeult to disentangle, 
one by one, all the threads in a nature so 
complex as Uameau’s ; but if we may hazard 
a conjecture, the grief of disappointed love 
was not the immediate cause of his illness, 
and yet it had much to do vvitli it. The goad 
of Isaura's refusal had driven him into seek- 
ing distraction in excesses which a stronger 
frame could not have courted with impunity. 
The man was thoroughly Parisian in many 
things, hut especially 111 impatience of any 
tioui)lc. Did li*vc trouble him — love could 
be drowned in absinthe ; and too imich 
absintlic may be a more imn^diatc cause of 
congested lungs than the love w'hieh the 
absinthe had lulled to sleep. 

His bedside was not watched by hirelings. 
When first taken thus ill — too ill to attend to 
his (‘(litorial duties — information w'as con- 
veyed to the publisher of the ‘ tSens Conimutiy 
and in cons<''iuenee of that information, 
Victor de .Mauh'*on eame to see the sick man. 
r.y his bed he found Savarin, who had c.allcd, 
as it were by chance, and .seen the doctor, 
who had said, ‘‘It is grave. He must be 
well nursed.” 

Savarin whispered to De M an 1 eon, “ Shall 
w'e call in a proftssltmaj nur.se, or a sanir de 
vharite ” 

De Mauleon replied, also in a whisper, 
“ Somebody told me that the man had a 
mother.” 

it was true — Savarin liad forgotten it. 
llameau never mentioned his parents — lie 
was not proud of them. 

'J'hey belonged to a lower class of the 
honryeoiste^ retired slKjpkeepcrs, and a Red 
Republican is .sworn to hate the bourgeoisie ^ 
liigh or low; while a beautiful young author 
pii.diing his way into the Chausee d’Aritin 
iloes not proclaim* to the workl that his 
parents had sobl hosiery in the Rue St. Denis. 

Nevertheless, Savarin knew that Rameau 
bad such parents still living, and took the 
liiiil. Two hours aftcrwanls Rameau was 
leaning his burning forehead on his mother’s 
brea.-^L 

The next*morning tlie doctor said to the 
mother, “ You arc worth ten of me. If you 
can stay here w’C .shall pull him through.” 

‘‘ Stay hciSil— my own boy 1 ” cried iiidig* 
nantly the poor mother. 
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CITAPTKR VIII. 


TH3 day wliit^h Iiad inflicted on Isaura so 
keen an anj^uish, was marke<l hy a great 
trial in the life of Alain de Rochebrianl.. 

In the morning he received the not ice of 
coinniatidevient teiidant a saixU immo^ 
hiliere” on the part of his cictlitor, M. 
Louvier : in plain Ihiglish, an announcement 
that his property at Rochebriant would be 
put up to public sale on a certain day, in case 
all debts due to the mortgagee were not paid 
before. An hour afterwards came a note 
from Duplessis stating that ‘‘ he hail returned 
from Bretagne on the previous evening, an<l 
would be very happy to see the Marquis dc 
Rochebriant before two o’clock, if not incon- 
venient to call.” 

Alain put the commandevicnt'*' into his 
pocket, and repaired to the Hotel Dupli.*ssis. 

The linancier received him with very cor- 
dial civility. Then lie beg.ui, “ I am happy to 
say I left your excellent ahnt in very good 
health. She honoured the letter of introduc- 
tion to her which I owe to your politeness 
with the most amiable hosf)italitics ; she 
insisted on my removing from the auherga at 
which I first put up and becoming a guest 
under your venerabh*. roof-tree — a most agree- 
able laily, and a most interesting chateau.'' 

“ I fear your accommodation was in striking 
contrast to your comfort.s at Paris ; my 
chateaiL is only interesting to an antiquarian 
enamoured of ruins.” 

“ Pardon me, ‘ ruins ’ is an exaggerated ex- 
pression. I do not say that tlie chateau does 
not want some repairs, but they would not be 
costly ; the outer w'alls are strong enough to 
defy time for centuries to come, and a few 
internal decorations' and some modern addi- 
tions of furniture would make the old manoir 
a home lit for a prince. I have been over the 
whole estate, too, with the worthy M. Hebert 
—a superb property I ” 

“ Which M. Ijouvier appears to appreciate,” 
said Alain, with a somewhat melancholy 
smile, extending to Luplcssis the menacing 
notice. 

Duplessis glanced at it, and said dryly, 
“ M. Louvier know's what he is about. But I 
think we had better put an immediate stop to 
formalities which must be painful to a creditor 
so benevolent. I do not presume to offer to 
pay the interest due on the security you can 
give for the repayment. If you refu^ that 
offer from so old a friend as Lemercier, of 
counie you could not accept it from me. I. 
•^niake another proposal, to which you can 
scarcely object. 1 do not like to. give my 


scheming rival on thi; Bourse the triumph of 
so profoundly planned a s))cculatiom Aid me 
to defeat him. Let me take the mortgage on 
myself, and become sole mortgagee — hush 1 — 
on this condition, that tliere should be an 
entire union of interests between us two ; 
that 1 should be at liberty to make the 
improvements I desire, and when the improve- 
ments be made, there shouhl be a fair .arrange- 
ment as to the proportion of profits due to me 
as mortgagee and improver, to yon as original 
owner. Attend, my dear Marquis. — I am 
spe.aking as. a mere man of business. I sec my 
way to adding noie th.an a thinl -- 1 might 
even .say a half — to the present revenues of 
Rochebriant. The wooils have been sadly 
iieglecteil, drainage alone would add greatly 
to their proiluce. Vour orclnirds might be 
rendei*ed magnificent supplies to Baris with 
better cultivation. Lastly*! would devote to 
building purposes or to market gardens all 

tlie lands round the two towns of and 

. I think I can lay my hands on suitable 

.speculators for these last exi)eriments. In a 
word, though the market value of Roehe- 
briant, as it now stands, wouM not bec(iniva- 
Icnt to the debt on it, in five or six years it 
could be made w^orth — well, 1 will not say bow 
much — but we shall be both well s.atisfie(l 
with the result. Meanwhile, if you allow' me 
to find purchasers for your timber, and if you 
will not suffer the Chevalier dc Kinisterre to 
regulate your expenses, you need have no fear 
that the interest due to me will not be regu- 
larly paid, even though I snail be compelled, 
for the first year or two at least, to ask a 
higher rate of interest than J.ouvier exacted 
— say a quarter per cent, mpre ; and in 
suggesting that, you will comprehend that 
thi.s is now a matter of business between us, 
and not of friendship.” 

Alain turned his head aside to conceal his 
emotion, and then with the quick, affectionate 
impulse of the genuine French nature, threw 
himself on the financier’s breast and kissed 
him on both checks. 

“ You save me I you save the home and 
tombs of my ancestors ! Thank you I cannot ; 
but I believe in God — I pray — 1 will pray for 
you as for a father ; and if ever,” he hurried 
on in broken words, “ I am mean enough to 
squander on idle luxuries one franc that I 
should save for the debt due to you, chide me 
as a father would chide a graceless son.” 

. Moved as Alain was, Duplessis was moved 
yet more deeply. “ What father would 5iot 
be proud of such a son ? Ah, if 1 had such a 
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one 1 ” he said softly. Then, quickly recover- 
ing his wonted composure, he added, with the 
sardonic smile which often chilled his friends 
and alarmed his foes, “ Monsieur Louvicr is 
about to paas that which I ventured to pro- 
mise him, 9, * mmtraU quart dlitvre' Lend 
me that commandeinmt tendant d sdisie. 1 


must be off to my avoue with instructions. If 
you have no better engagement, pray dine 
with in to day and accompany Valerie and 
’myself to the opera.” 

1 need not say that Alain accepted the 
invitation. How happy Val(Jrie was that 
evening I 


CnATTER IX. 


Tjie n(‘xt <lay Pnplessia was *nr[)risod by 
a visit from M. Loiivior — (hat magnate nf 
miUionnairr.'t Ijad n(n<‘r iM'fore set bwjt in the 
bouse of his ruimger ami loss famous rival. 

'i’ho burly man entered the r«x)m with a 
face mueh llu.''he(l, ami with more than his 
usual mixture of jovi<d brusqueri-eiwuX opulent 
swagger. 

Start le<l to me. I dare say," began 
l.ouvii r, .as soon a.> the <loor was ejosed. “ 1 
have tin's morning received a eoiiimunieat ion 
from yniir .agent containing a ehccpic for the 
interest due to me from M. I?o(‘hebr»ant. and 
a foj iual not ice of \ our intiuition to j.iay off the 
]>nncipal on behalf (ff (hat poju’njay priKligal. 
Tlaaigli we two liavo not hilln'i'to been the 
bc-st fri'-nds in the world, 1 tljouglit it fair to 
a man in y<iur station to come, to you direct 
and say. ^ (Imr cu/z/'/c/r, wliat swindler b.as 
I ul)lile«l you? you dzm’t know (ho real con- 
tlition of (his Jb-eton ]»roper(y, or you would 
never so throw away your millions. The 
j»ro[>erty is not worth the mortgage 1 have on 
It by louis. 

‘•'i’htm, 31. Louvior, you will 1 e 30,000 louis 
(he richer if I take the mortgage off your 
Immls.” 

*•1 can afford (ho lo.ss — no offence — IxHtcr 
(han you can ; and 1 may have fancies which 
I ilon’t mind paying for. but whieli eanm»t in- 
tluence anot liur. See. 1 have liroiight with me 
the c.\act .schedule of all details re.spectini 
this ])roperty. You need not (jue.stion their 
accuracy; tliey have lx*<-n arranged by tlie 
Marquis’s own agents, M. (landrin and M. 
JleU'rt. 'riiey contain, you will perceive, 
every piissible item of revenue, down to an 
apjihstroe. Now, look at that, and tell me 
if you are ju>titied in lending such a .sum on 
such a property.” 

‘•Thank you very much for an interest in 
my affairs that I scarcely ventured to expect. 
M. Louvier to entertain ; but I see that 1 
hwe a duplicate of this paper, furnisUetl to 


me very homstly by M. Hebert In' nisei f. Re- 
sides, 1. too. have fancit.^ whifdi 1 don’t mind 
paying for, and among them may he a fancy 
for the lands of lvo»*hebriant 

‘•L(K>k you, Dujilcssis. \\he4* a man like me 
asks a fjivour, yon may be sure tlial he lias 
(lie power t(> repay it. T.(‘t ne* have my whim 
liere, ami ask anything \ou like from me in 
return I ’’ 

“ JJe.so(v not to obligi‘ you. ])Ut (his lias hc- 
eome not only a wliiin of mim‘, but a matter 
of Iionoiir ; and honour, you know, my dear 
I M. Louvier, is (he first principle of sound 
linaiiee. 1 have myself, after careful inspec- 
tion of (he Ivoehebriant judperty, vohmt<‘ered 
to its owner to advance the money to pay off 
your hifpithhjuv ; and what wtuild be said on 
ibe Bourse if Lucieii Huplessis failed in an 

obligatifvi ? ” * 

‘•1 tliink I can guess wliat will one day bo 
saul of T.ueicn Duplessis if he makes an irre- 
voeahle enemy of Paid Louvier. ('orhiru / 
monrhcr^ix man of thrice your ea]u'tal. who 
watcheil every speculation of yours with a 
hostile eye. might some beau jour make even 
yon a bankrupt ! ” 

“Forewarned, forearmed!’’ replied Ihi- 
])lessi.s, imperturbably, ent ah 

doceri ^ — I mean, ‘ It is right to he taught by 
an enemy;’ and 1 never remember tlic day 
whmi you were otherwise, and yet I am not a 
bankrupt, t hough •! re(.*eive you in a lumse 
! w'hieh, thanks to you. is so modest in point of 
I size!” 

■ Bah! tliat w:is .a mistake of mine, — and, 
ha ! ha ! you hail V(»ur revenge tlicre — that 
birtist ! ” 

;* Well, as a poaoe-offering, I will give you 
up the forest, and coiitont my ambition as a 
lamled proprietor with this bail speculation 
of llochobriant ! ’’ 

“ Confound tlic forest. I don't care for it 
now I I i‘an sell my ]dace for more than it 
has cDjit me to oho of your imperial favourites. 
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Build a palace in your forest. Let me have 
Rochebriant, and name your terms.” 

“ A thousand pardons ! but 1 have alrcatly 
had the honour to inform you, that T have 
contracted an obliL'ation whicli docs not allow 
me to listen to terms.” 

As a serpent, that, after all crawlings ami 
windings, rears itself on end, Louvfcr rose, 
crest erect — 

“So then it is finished. I came here dis- 
posed to offer peace — you refuse, and declare 
war.” 

“ Not at all, 1 do not liechirc war ; I accept 
it if forces! on me.” 


“ Is that your last word, M. Duplessis ? ” 

“ Monsieur Louvier, it is.” 

“ Bon. jour 1" 

And Louvier stnxle to the door ; here he 
paused — “ Take a day to consider.” 

“ Not a niomenL” 

“ Your servant. Monsieur, — your very 
humble servant.” Ijouvicr vanished. 

Duplessis leaned his large thoughtful fore- 
head on his thin nervous hand. “ This loan 
will pinch me,” he muttered. “ I must be 
veiy wary now with siudi a foe. Well, why 
should T care to be rich ? ValC*rie’s dot, 
Val(^ric’s happiness, arc secured,” 


rilATTER X. 


Madame Savarix wrote a very kiinl and 
very apologetic letter to Isaura, but no 
answer was returned to it. Mad.'ime Savarin 
did not venture lo communicate to her 
husband the substance of a conversation 
which had ended so painfully. Uc had, in 
theory, a delicacy of tact, which, if he tlijl 
not always exhibit it in practice, made him a 
very severe critic of its deficiency in others. 
Tkerefore, unconscious of tlie offence given, 
he made a point of calling at Isaura’s 
apartments, and leaving word with her 
servant that “he was *pjre she would be 
pleased to hear M. Rameau was somewhat 
better, though still in danger.” 

It was not till the third day after hex 
interview with Madame Savarin that Isaura 
left her own room , — she did so to receive 
Mrs. MorJey. 

The fair American was shocked to sec the 
change in Isaura’s countenance. She was 
very pale, and with that indescribable 
appearance of exhaustion which Vjetrays con- 
tinued want of sleep; her soft eyes were 
dim, the play of her lips was gone, her light 
step weary and languid. 

“ My poor darling 1 ” cried Mrs. Morlcy, 
embracing her, “you have indeed been ill I 
What is the matter ? — w’ho attends you ?” 

“ I need no physician, it was buf'a passing 
cold — the air of 'Paris is very trying. Never 
mind me, dear — what is the last news ? ” 

Therewith Mrs. Morley ran glibly through 
the principal topics of the hour — the breach 
threatened between M. Ollivier’ and his 
former liberal partisans ; the tone unex- 
. pectedly taken by M. de Girardin; the 
' speculations as to the result of the trial of 


the alleged conspirators against the Emperor’s 
life w’^hicli w'as fixed to take place tow^ards the 
end of that montli of June, all matters of 
no slight importance to the interests of an 
empire. Sunk dee]) into the recesses of het- 
fanitmU^ Isaura seemed to listen (juieUy, till 
when a i)ause came, she said in cold clear 
tones — 

“ And M r. G raham Vane — he has refused 
your invitation ” 

“ I am sorry to say he has — he is so engaged 
in London.” 

“ I knew he had rcfu.sed,” said Isaura, with 
a low bitter laugh. 

“ How 7 who told you t ” 

“ My own gootl sense told me. One may 
have good sense, though one is , a poor 
scribbler.” 

“ Don’t talk in that way ; it i.s beneath 
you to angle for compliments.” * 

“ Compliments, ah I And so Mr. Vane has 
refused to come to Paris ; never mind, he will 
come next year. I shall not he in Paris then. 
Did (Colonel Morlcy see Mr. Vane?” 

“ Oh yes ; two or three times.” 

“ He is well ? ” 

“ Quite well, I believe — at least Frank did 
not say to the contrary; but, from what I 
hear, he is not tlie pei-soii 1 took him for. 
Many people told Frank that he is much 
changed situ'^c he came into his fortune — is 
grown very stingy, quite miserly inde^ ; 
. declines even a scat in Parliament because of 
the expense. It is astonishing how money 
does spoil a man.” 

“He had come into his fortune when he 
was here. Money had not spoiled him 
then.” 



PARISIAKS. 


Isaura paused, pressing her- Jiands tightly 
together ; then she suddenly rose to her Xeet, 
the colour on her cheek mantling and 
receding rapidly, and fixing on her startled 
visitor eyes no longer dim, but with some- 
thing half tierce, half imploring in the 
passion of their gaze, said — “ Your husband 
spoke of me to Air. Vane : I know . he did. 
Wiatdid Mr. Vane answer? Do not evade 
my question. • The truth 1 the truth 1 I only 
ask t he truth I ” 

“CJive me your hand; sit here beside me, 
dearest child.” 

*• Child 1 — no, I am a woman 1 — weak as a 
woman, but strong as a woman tool — The 
truth I ” 


Airs. Alorley ha<l come prepared to carry 
out the resolution ,shc had formed and 
“ break ” to Isfiurii “ the truth,” that which 
the girl now demanded. Jlut -tlicn she had 
meant to break the truth in licr own gentle 
gradual way. Thus suddenly called upon, 
her courage failed her. She burst into 
Isaura gazed at her dry-eyed. 

*• Your tears answer me. Air. Vane has 
hcanl that 1 have been insulted. A man like 
him docs not stoop to love a woman who has 
known an insult. I do not brarae him ; I 
honour him the more — he is right.” 

‘‘ No — no — no I — you insulte<l 1 Who dared 
to ijisult you ? (Mrs. Alorley had never heard 
the story about the Russian Prince). Air. 
Vane spoke to Prank, and writes of you to 
me as of one whom it is impossible not to 
admire, to respect ; but — I cannot sjiy it — 
you will have the truth, — there, road and 
judge for yourself.” And Airs. i)Iorley drew 
'forth and thrust into Isanra’s hands the letter 
she had concealed from her husband. The 
letter was not very long; it began with 
expressions of warm gratitude to Airs, Alorley, 
not for her invitation only, but for the 
interest she had conceived in his happiness. 
It went on thus : — 

“ I join with my whole heart in all that you 
say, with such eloquent justice, nf tlie mental 
and personal gifts so lx>uiiteously lavished by 
nature on the young lady whom you name. 

No one can feci more sensible than I of 
the charm of .so exquisite a loveliness ; no one 
can more sincerely join in the belief that the 
prjfise which greets the commencement of her 
career is bat the whisper of the praise that 
will cheer its progress with louder and louder 
plaudits. 

“He only would be worthy of her hand, 
who, if not equal to herself in genius, would 
feel raised into partnership with it by sym- 
pathy with its objects and joy in its triumphs. 
For myself, the same pain with which I should 
have learned she had adopted the profession 
which she originally contemplated, saddened 
and stung me when, choosing a career that 
confers a renown yet more lasting than the 
stage, she no less left behind her the peaceful 
immunities of private life. Were I even free 
to consult only ray own heart in the choice of 
the one sole partner of my destinies (which I 
cannot at present honestly say that I am, 
^ough I had expected to be so era this, when 




I last saw you at Paris) ; could I even hope— 
which I have no right to do — that I could 
chain to myself any private portion of thoughts 
which now How into the large channels by 
which poets enrich the })lood of the world,— 
still (I say it in self-reproach, it may be the 
fault of ray English rearing, it may rather be 
the fault of an egotism peculiar to myself) — 
still ? doubt if I could render happy any 
woman whose world could not be narrowed to 
the Home that she adorned and blessed. 

“ And yet not even the jealous tyranny of 
man's love could dare to say to natures like 
hers of whom we speak, ‘ Limit to the house- 
hold glory of one the light whicli genius ha.«j 
placed in its firmament for the use and enjoy- 
ment of all.’ ” 

“ I thank you so much,” said Isaura, calmly ; 
“ suspense makes a worajyi so weak — certainty 
so strong.” AIcchanieally she smoothed and 
refolded the letter — mechanically, but with 
slow, lingering hands — then she extended it 
to her friend, smiling. 

“ Nay, will you not keep it yourself ! ” said 
Airs. Alorley. “The more you examine the 
narrow-minded prejudices, tlie English arro- 
gant mart's jeiilous dread of superiority — nay, 
of eciuality — in the woman he can only value 
as he docs his house or his horse, because she 
is his exclusive property, the more you will be 
rejoiced to find yourself free for a more 
worthy choice. Keep the letter ; read it till 
you feci for the writer fofgLvenes.s and dis- 
<lain.” 

Isaura took back the lettci*, .and leaned her 
cheek on her hand, looking dreamily into 
space. It w'as some moments before she re- 
plied, and her words then had no reference to 
Airs. Morley’s consolatory exhortation. 

“ lie w,as so pleased when he learned that 
I renounced the career on which I had set my 
ambition. I thought he would have been so 
please<l when 1 sought in another career to 
raise myself nearer to his level — I see now how 
sadly 1 w.%s mistaken. All that perplexed me 
before in him is ey|)laincd. I tiid not guess 
how foolishly I had deceived myself till three 
day's ago, — then 1 did guess it ; and it was 
that guess which tortured me so terribly that 
1 could not keep my heart to myself when 1 
saw you to-d.ay ; in spite of all womanly ])iide 
it would force its way— ;to the truth. Hush 1 
I must tell you what was said to me by 
another friend of mine— a good friend, a wise 
and kind one. Yet 1 was so angry when she 
said it that I tliought I could never see her 
more.” 

“ Aly sweet darling I who was this friend, 
and what did shci,8ay to you ? ” 

“ The friend was Madame Savarin.” 

“ No w'oman loves you more except myself 
— and she said ? ” 

“ That^he would have suffered no daughter 
of hers to commit her name to the talk of the 
world as I have done — be exposed to the risk 
of insult as 1 have been — until she had the 
shelter and ])roteotion denied to me. And I 
having thus overleaped the bound that a pru- 
dent mother would prescribe to her child, 
have become one whose hand men do not seek, 
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unless they thcmselyes takethesamc roads to 
notoriety. Do you not think she was riglit i ” 

*‘Nofc as you so rnorhitlly put it, silly girl, 
— certainly not right. But 1 do ^Yish tjiat you 
had the shelter and protection which Madame 
tSavarin to express ; f do wish.tliat you 

were happ’ v married to one very different 
from Mr. Vane — one who would he more proud 
of your genius than of yoiir beauty — oae who 
would say, * My name, safer far in its enduring 
nobility than those that depend on titles and 
lands — which are held on the tenure of the 
popular breath — must be honoured by pros- 
perity, for She has deigned to make it hers. 
No ilemocratic revolution can disenrioble 

“ Ay, ay, you believe that men will be found 
to tldnk with complacency that they owe to a 
wife a name that they could not achieve for 
themselves. Pos8ib*ly there are such men. 
Where / — among those that are already unitctl 
by sympathies in the same callings, the same 
labours, tlie same hopes and fears, with the 
W'omeri who have left behind them the priv- 
acies of home. Madame de Grantmesnil w;is 
wrong. Artists should wed with artists. 
True — true 1 ” 

Here she passed her hand over her forehead 
— it wjuj a pretty way of hers wIkmi setiking to 
concentrate thought — ami was silent a 
moment or so. 


CriAPTI 

Men and women are much more like each 
other in certain large elements of character 
than is generally suf)posed, but it is that very 
resemblance which makes their differences the 
more incomprehensible to each other ; just :i8 
in polities, theology, or that most <lis])Utatious 
of ail things disputable, mctaph\sics, the 
nearer the reasoners ai)proach each other in 
points that to an uncritical bystander seem 
the most important, the more sure they are to 
start off in oppos te directions upon reaching 
the speck of a pin-prick. 

Now there are certain grand meeti-ng- places 
between m.aii and woman — the grandest of all 
is on the ground of love, and yet here aho is 
the great field of quarrel. And here the teller 
of a tale such as mine ought, if he is suffici- 
ently wise to be humble, to know that it is 
almost profanation if, as man, he presumes to 
enter the penetralia of a woman's innermost 


“ l)i<l you ever feel," she then asked dream- 
ily, “ that there are moments in life when cT, 
dark curtain seems to fall over one's past that 
a (lay before was so clear, so blended with the 
present ? One cannot any longer look behind ; 
the gaze, is attracted onward, and a track of 
fire flashes upon the future, — the future which 
yesterday was invisible. There is a line by 
•some .English poet — Mr. Vane once quoted it, 
not to me, but to M. Savarin, and in illustra- 
tion of liis argument, that the most <*ompli- 
cated recesses of thought are best reached by 
the simplest forms of expression. 1 said to 
myself, ‘ 1 will study that truth if ever I take 
to literature as I have taken to song ; ’ and — 
yes — it was that evening that the ambition 
fatal to woman fixed on me its relentless fangs 
— ^at Enghien — we were on the lake — the sun 
was setting.*’ 

“ But you do not tell me the line that so im- 
pressed you,” said Mrs* Morley, with a 
woman’s kindly tact. 

The line — which line / Oh, I remember : 
the line was this — 

* 1 see (ts from ti tower the eml of all.' 

And now — ki-^s me, dearest — never a word 
again to me about this oonversation : never 
a word about Mr, Vane — the dark curtain has 
fallen on the past,’’ 


:u XI. 

heart, and repeat, as a man would repeat, all 
the vibrations of sound which the heart oj a 
woman sends forth undi.stinguishable even to 
her own ear. 

I know Isaura as intimately as if I had 
rocked her in her cradle, playcjd with her in 
her childhood, educated and trained her in 
her youth; and yet I Cian no more tell you 
faithfully what passed in her mind during the 
forty-eight hours that intorvernid between her 
conver.sation with that American lady and her 
reappearance in some commonplace drawing- 
room, than I can tell you what the Man in the 
Moon might feel if the sun that his world re- 
flected were blottecl out of creation. 

I can only say that when .slie reappeared in 
that com monplace drawing-room world, tliere 
was i change in her face not very perceptible 
to the ordinary observer. If anything, to his 
eye she was handsomer— the eye was brighter 

ij 





— the complexion (always lustrous, though 
somewhat pale, the limpid paleness that suits 
so well with dark hair) was yet more lustrous, 
— it was /lu><hed into delicate rose hues — hues 
that still better suit with dark- hair. WJiat, 
then, was the change, and change not for the 
better ? The lips, onCe so pensively sweet, 
had grown hard ; on the brow that had seemed 
to laugh when the lips did, there waa.no- 
longer sympathy between brow and lip ; there 
was scarcely seen a fine thread-like line that 
in a few years would be a furrow on the space 
between the eyes ; the voice was not so ten- 
derly soft ; the step was haughtier. What all 
such change denoted it is fora woman to decade 
— 1 can only guess. In the meanwhile. Mad- 
emoiselle Cicogna had sent her servant daily 
to inquire after M. Rameau. That, I think, 
she would have done under any circumstances. 
Meanwhile,' too, she had called on Madame 
Savarin — made it up w'ith her— sealed the re- 
conciliation by a cold kis-*. That, too, under 
any circumstances, 1 think she would have 
done — under some circumstances the kiss 
might have been loss cold. 

There was one thing unwonted in her 
habits. I mention it, though it is only a 



worth noticing. 

For six dajs she ^ad left a letter from 
Madame de Grantmesnil unanswered. With 
Madame de Grantmesnil was connected the 
whole of her fhnermost life — from the day 
when the 'lonely desolate child had seen, 
beyond the dusty thoroughfares of life, gleams 
of the>facry land in' poetry and art — onward 
through her rc'st lc.<!S, dreamy, aspiring youth 
—onward — onwanl — till Jiow. through all that 
constitutes the glorious reality that we call 
romance. 

Never l>efore had she left for two days un- 
answered letters which were to her as Sib} lline 
lejives to some unquiet neophyte yearning for 
solutions to enigmas suggested whether by the 
world without or by the soul within. For six 
days Madame de G rajitmesnil’s letter re- 
mained unanswered, unread, neglected, thrust 
out of sight ; just as when some imperious ne- 
cessity compels us to grapple with a w'orld 
that is, w’e cast aside the lomance which, in 
our holi<lay hours, liad beguiled us to a world 
with which we have interests and sympathies 
no more. 


CHAPTER Xir. 


GrsTAVE recovered, but slowly. The 
j)hysici;«n pronounced liiin out of all iininc- 
<liu(c danger, hut slid frankly 1») him. ami 
somewhat, mure giiindc<lly to his parents, 
“There is ample cause, to hewavo.” ‘"Look 
yoAi, my young frieiul,” ho a«lilcil to Rameau, 
‘ more brain- work seldom kiIl^ a man once 
accufctomcd to ir like you; hut hcart-n-ork 
and htoma<*h-^^•Oi■k. and norvo-nork, added to 
hrain-work, may soon consign to the coffin a 
frame ten titm-s move robust, titan yours. 
Write, as much as you will — that is y»)ur 
vocation ; hut it is not your voc.ation to <h*ink 
ahsintlic — to ju't'side at orira’s in the ^failton 
J)oype. Regulate youiMlf and not after the 
fashion of the faiulous Don .lu.an. Marry 
—live soberly and i|iiietly — and you may sur- 
vive the giamlelnklren of vivtivrs. Go on as 
you have done, and before the year is out you 
are in Pere la Chaney 

Ramc.au listened languidly, but with a 
profound cwMYlctioii that the physician 
thoroughly in derstood his ease. 

Jiyiiig hclj'ilcss oil his bed, he had no desire 


for orgies at the Maisum Dnrh : with parched 
• lips iliirsty for iiiuorent tisane of limc- 
' blossoms, the tliouglit of absinthe was as 
imUous to him as the liquid tire of I’hlegethon. 
If ever sinner became siuldenly eonviiieed 
that there was agooddi‘al to be said in favour 
i of a moral life, that hiuner at the mumeut I 
?pcak of uas Gustave Rameau. Certainly a 
! moral life — ‘ Domnf> ct placens u,vor^ were 
essential to the poet who. aspiring to immortal 
; glory, was coiuleunu.’d to the ailments of a 
very jierishahle liame. 

“Ah,” he muniiured ])]ainti\ely tohiiuself, 
“tliat girl Jsaura eaii have no true sympathy 
w'itli genius ! It is iio uniinaiy man that she 
will kill in me ! ” 

.Vnd so muniinring he fell asleep. When 
he woke and found his head pilloweil on his 
■ mother’s breast, it was much as a sensitive, 
delicate man may wake after having drunk 
I too much the night before. Repentant, 
! mournful, maudlin, he. began to weep, and in 
1 the course of his weej)ing he eoulideci to his 
I mother the secret of his heart. 
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Isaiira had refused him-^that r^usal had 
made hi m desperate. ^ 

“ Ah I with Isaura how changed .would be 
his habits 1 how pure 1 how healthftil 1 ” His 
mother listened fondly, and did her best to 
comfort him and cheer his drooping .spirits. 

She told him of Lsaiira’s nicssfigcs of in- 
quiry duly twice a-day. Rameau, who knew 
more about women in general, and Isjj^ra in 
particuljir, than his mother couj(‘cturcd, shook 
fiis Tiead mournfully. “She could not do 
less,” he said. “ ll.as no one offered to do 
more.-^” — he thought of Julie when hensked 
that — Madame llameau hesitated. 

These poor Pari.sians 1 it is tlie to 

preach against them ; anil before my l>ook 
closes, I shall have to j»rc.aeh — no, not to 
preach, but to imply — plenty of faults to 
consider and amend. Meanwhile I try my 
best to take them, Ss the philosophy of life 
tells us to take other people, for what they are. 

I do not think the domestic? relations of the 
Parisian hourgeohio are as bad as they are 
said to he in French novels. 3Iadamc Uameau 
is not an iineommon type of her class. She 
had been when she first married, singularly 
handsome. It was from her that, (iustavc 
inherited his beauty ; and her husband was 
a very ordinary type of the French shop- 
keeper — very plain, hy no means intellectual, 
but gay, good-humoured, devoteilly attachcil 
to his wife, and with implicit trust in her 
conjugal virtue .« Never was trust better 
placed. There was not a happier mu* a more 
faithful couple in the guarti/fr in which they 
resided. Madame Ibum'au hesitated when 
her boy, thinking of Julie, asked if no one had 
done more than send to inijuire after him as 
Isaura had done. 

After that hesitating pause she said, “ Yes — a 
young lady calling luirself Mademoiselle Julie 
Caumartin wished to instal herself here as 
your nur.se. When I s<aid, ‘But I am his 
mother — he needs no other nurses,’ she would 
have retreated, and looked ashamed — poor 
thing 1 I don’t blame her if she loved my 
son. But, my son, I say*^this, — if you love 
her, don't talk to mo about that Mademoiselle 
I’ieogua ; and if you love Mademoiselle 
Oieogna, why, then \our father will take earc 
that the poor girl who loved you — not know- 
ing that you loved another — is not left to the 
temptation of penury:" 

Rame.’iu’s pale lips withered into a ph.an- 
tom-likc sneer. Julie ! the resplendent Julie ! 
— true, only a ballet-dancer, but whose oquiii- 


age M the Bois had once been the* envy of 
duchesses— Julie ! who had sacrificed fortune 
for his sake — who, freed from hjm, could have 
millimnaires again at her feet I— Julie! to 
be saved from pcmiry, as a shopkeeper would 
sfive an erring nunsemaid — Julie I the irre- 
pressiblb Julie I who had written to him, the 
day Ijcfore his illness, in a pen dipped, not in 
ink, but in blood from a vein she bad opened 
in her arm : ^ 

“Traitor! — T have not seen thee for three 
days. Dost thou dare to love another I If so, I 
care not how tlion attempt to conceal it — woe to 
her ! Ingrat ! woe to thee ! Love is not love, un- 
less, when Ijot rayed by Love, it appeals to death. 
Answer me quick— quick. “ J ULlE.” 

Poor Gustave thought of that letter and 
groaned. Certainly his mother was right — 
he ought to got rul of Julie ; but he diti not 
clearly sec how Julie, wjis to be got rid of. 
He replictl to Madame Ibimeau pocvislily, 
“ Don't trouble your bead about Madcmoisello 
C’aumarlin ; she is in no want of money. Of 
course, if I could hopi: for Jsniira — but, alas I 
1 dare not hope. (live me my tisayie.*' 

Wiicii the doctor called next day, he looked 
grave, and, ijj-awiiig M.'ulame Hamcau into 
the next room, he said. “Wo are not getting 
on so well as 1 had hoped ; thi'. fm-er is gone, 
hut there is much to appre.hend from the do- 
hilify left behind. Jlis spirits arc sadly de- 
pressed." Thiui arliled th.c doctor, plc;isantly, 
and with that wonderful insight into onr com- 
plex humanity in which physicians excel 
poets, and in wdiieh Parisian physieuins arc not 
excelled by any physicians ’in the world, — 
“ Can't yoU'tbink of any bit of good news — , 
that‘M. 1’hiers raves about your son’s Last 
poem’ — th.at ‘it is a question among the 
Acarlcmicians b(?twcen him and Jules 
Janiii’ — or that ‘the beautiful Duchesse de 
— — has been placed in a lunatic asylum bc- 
eau.se she has gone mad for love of a certain 
young Bed Kcpuhlir*an w’hose name begins 
with K.’ — e-i n't you think of any bitof similar 
good news .’ If youe.'vn, it will be a tonic to 
the relaxed state of j'our dear boj^’s amovr 
proprt^ compared to which all the drugs in 
the Pharmacopieia are moonshine and water ; 
and meanwhile be sure to remove him to your 
own house, and out of the reach of his giddy 
young friends, fjs soon as you possibly can?’ 

When th.at great authority tliufl left his 
])aticnt’s ease in the hands iff the mother, she 
said — “ The boy shall Ik* saved." 
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OHAPTER XIII. 


Isauha w.'is seated l)esiile tlie Venosta, — to j 
whom, of Jatc, she seemed to eliiief with 
{;i*eater fondness than ever, — working at some 
piece of embroulery — a-lii'oour from which she 
had bt'en estranged for years ; but now she 
had taken writing, residing, niusie. into ]»as- 
sionate disgust. Js.iura was Uius .seated, 
silently inteiU upon Ijcr work, an<l the Venosta 
in full talk, wlien the servant announced 
Madame lvanic;ju. 

Tlu; name startled both ; the Venosta had 
never heard that the poet Irid a motlicr living, 
and immediately jumped td tlu; coneliision 
that Matlame. JiamcMu must lx? a wife he had 
hitherto kept unrevealed. And when a 
woman, still very handstunc*, with ‘}. eonnten- 
anec grave and sad, enten'd tlu; Halon, the 
Venosta murmured, “ Tlu; lni'Vxin<rs pcrfuly 
reveals itself on a wife.’s faf (;,'’ aiul took out 
her handkerchief in pro])arat ion for sympa- 
thizing tors. 

Mademoiselle, " saul the visitor, halting, 
with eyes fi.Ke<l on Isaura. “ l^anlon my in- 
trusion — my son has the lionour to 1 h* known 
to you. Every one who knows him must 
}<hare in my sorrow- so ytuing — so p/omi.sing, 
and in such danger — my poor boy ! ” Madame 
Rameau stoppecl abruptly. Her tears forced 


their way — she turned aside to eonceal tlicm. 

In Ju*r twofold eondilion (»f being — woiiian- 
IhkxI aiul genius — Isaura was too largely 
endowetl with that (jui«kiicss of sympathy 
which tiistingui.dies woman fr«>ni man, and 
genius from talent, not to be woiidrously sus- 
ecplible to pity. 

Already* .slie ha<l wound 'her arm round the 
grieving moth(*r — already drawn lier to the 
seat from which she herself liad i iscn anti 
bending ovt'f lit;!’ li:id said .some wonls — true, 

. conventional fiumgh in 1 liem‘'clM‘s. — but 
I ctMied fortii in a voi< e t l;e stjfte.st J ever exju'ct 
. to hear, save in dreams, on this suit; of the 
! grave. 

Matlamc Ratneaii swept her hand over ht'r 
i eyes, glanecd rt»und tlu; room, and noticing 
, the Vtnosia iji drtssing-rnbo aiul slippers, 

I staring with tl)c>se Italian eyi's, in .m-cining so 
quietly iuiuK*ent, in rt'ality so seareliingly 
siirowd, she wlii>pered pleadf^hgly. - May I 
.speak to you a few niinulcs alune ” This 
was not a retpiesl tliar Isanra cmild refuse, 
though she was (aubaira.-^etl and Ironbled by 
the surmise of Madame llnmeau'.s o})je- t in 
asking it ; aeeortlingly she led her visitor into 
the adjoining room, and makingan apologetic 
sign to the Venosta, closed the tloor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When* they were alone, Matlame Rameau 
took Isaura’s hand in lx)th her owm, and, 
gazing wistfully into her face, said, “No 
wonder yon are so loved —yours is the Ix'auty 
that sinks into the heart and rests there. I 
prize my boy more, now .that I have sceii you. 
Rut, oh ^ladcmoisclle 1 pardon me — do iK>t 
withdraw your hainl — pardon the ^mother 
who comes from the sick-bed of lie.r only son 
anti asks if you will assist to save him I 
^ A word from you is life or death to him 1 ” 


“Nay, nay, do nat speak thus, Madam; 
your son kiiows how mu«*h I value, how 
sincerely I. return, his friendship; hut — 
hut,” she paused a moment, and continued 
sadly and with tearful eyes — “1 have no 
heart to give to him —to any one.” 

“ I do not — I would not if T ilarctl — a.sk 
wliat it would be violence to yourself to 
promise. 1 do not ask you to bid me return 
to my son aiul say, ‘ Ifope and recover,’ but 
let me take some healing nies.sage from your 
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lips. I£ I umlerstaiul your Words rightly, I 
at loasl. may say that you do not give to 
another the hopes you deny to him ? ” 

*• So far you uiulerstand me rightly, 
Madame. It ha?^ been said, tliat romance- 
writers give away so much of their hearts to 
lieroes or heroines of their own creation, that 
they leave notliing worth the giving to 
human beings like tlicmselves. P<*riiaps it is 

» yot, Madame,'’ added Isaura, with a smile 
of cxtpiisitc sweetness in its melancholy, 
“ I have heart eiiougli left to feel for 
you.” 

Mad-imo Jlameau was touched. ‘‘Ah, 
Mailemoiselle, I do not believe in the saying 
you have quote<l. Hut. I must not aiuise your 
goodness by j)ressing further up(Mi you sub- 
jects from which you sJirink. Only one word 
more : you know that my liushaiul and I arc 
but ijuict tradcsft)lk, not in tlic society, nor 
aspiring to it, to \t>l)icli my son’s talmits have 
raise<l himself, yet dire 1 ask tluit you will 
not close here the ac(pi lintance that I have 
ohtru(le«l on 3 ’ou — dare 1 ask, tliat I ma\', 
now and tlien, call on you — tliat now aiul 
then 1 may see you at my own home Helievo 
that I woiilil not here ask anything which 
your own mother w»nild disapprove if she 
overlooketl tlisfiarities <»f station. Ilumhlc as 
our home is, slander never passed its thres- 
hold.” 

“Ah, Madame, I and the Signora. Venosta, 
whom in our Italian lungue I call mother, 
can hut feel .honounul aiul grateful when- 
ever it pleases you to receive visits from 
us.” 

“ It would he a base return for such 
gracious compliance with my request if 1 
concealed from you tlui rcasoTi why I |)rjty 
Heaven to bless you for that answer. The 


physician says that it may be long before my 
son is siitHciently convalescent to ilispensc 
with a mother’s care, and resume his lornn r 
life and occupation in the great world. Jt is 
everything for us if we can coax him into 
coming under our own rooftrec. 'I’liis is 
ditlicult to do. it is natural for a young man 
launched into the world to like' his own ckt z,-^ 
Ivi. Then what will happen to IJiistave.M 
He, lonely anti heart-stricken, will ask Iriciids, 
Aouiig as himself. I nt far stronger, to come 
and clioer him ; or he will seek distinct his 
tlioughts by the overwork of his 1 min ; in 
cither case lie is iloomed. r*ut 1 have stronger 
motives yet to tix him awhile at our hearth. 
This is just the moment, once lost never to 
he r(‘gaiiie<l, when soothing conqiunionshij), 
gmitle reproaehless adviee can tix him last** 
ingly in the habits and inodes of life which 
will banish all fears of ' his future from the 
hearts of his parents. Vo ii ,at. least honour 
liirn with friendship, with kijidly interest — 
yon at kiast woiikl desire to wean him from 
all that a friend may disapprove' nr lament — 
a creature whom I’roviilence meant to be 
gfKxl. and ])erhaps great.. Jf I say to him, ‘ It 
will he long before you can go out anil see 
your friends, hut at my house your friends 
shall comc^and see you — among them Signora 
Venosta and Mademoiselle Cicogna will now 
and then drop in — ’ my victory is gained, and 
my son is saved.” 

“ Mailaine,” s,aul Isaura, half sobbing, 

“ wlvit a blessing to have a m(*ther like you ! 
liove so noble ennobles those who hear its 
voice. Ti‘ll your son how ardently I wish 
him t*) be well, and to fultil more than the 
promise of liis genius ; tell him also this — how 
j 1 envy him his mother,” 



chapteh XV. 


It iico<1s ho lon"th of words io iidVirni 
thoii, irjy intelliji’cnt r(:idci’, bo thou nuin or 
woman — but iimre specially woman — of tho 
consequenoos lollowinj^ each othor, as wave 
l\>llows wave in a tide, tliat iesult(*d IVom the 
interview with wliieli my last chapter 
cJose<l. Gustave is remove* I to his parents’ 
hou‘<e ; bo remains for weeks coniine*! 
within (loot's^ or, on sunny <lays, taken 
an hour or so in his own earria«:'e, drawn 
by the hOrse bou.Lrht from Iloeiiebriant, 
into l)y-ro;ids nmmte from the fashion- 
al>le world ; Isaiira visits his mother, 
liking, respe(‘ting, inlliieiieed by her more 
and more ; in those visits she sits beskle the 
sofa on which Jiameau reclines. Gradually, 
gent ly- — m(»re and more by his iftother’s lips 
— is iinju’essed on her tho Ijclief that it is in 
lier pow(.‘r to save a human life, and t(» ani- 
mate its career towtirds those gotils which are 
never based wholly upon earth in tho eariu'st 
eyes of genius, or perliaps in the yet more 
ii}>ward vision of pure‘-st)uled believing woman. 

And Gustave Itimself, Jis lu; passes through 
tlie slow stag<'s of eonvaleseence, seems so 
gratefully to ascribe to her (!very step in his 
p'togress—seems so gently soft (‘lied in eharaeter 
— s(‘ems so retined fmin tho old affectations, 
so ennohlt‘d above the old eynieisin — ami, 
aboY(* all. so iie(‘ding her presence, so sunless 
without it, that — well, need 1 tinish the. sen- 
p.ncc.’ — the reader will complete what I have 
loft unsaid. 

Knough, that (Uieday Isnuranituniod home 
from a visit at Ma<laine Rameau’s with the 
knowledge that her liand was ])ledged — Ium* 
futnre life dispos(‘d of; and that, escaping 
from th(‘ Vonosta. whom she so fondly, and 
in her hunger for a mother's love, (-alle*! 
Madrf, the girl shut herself up in her own 
roonVAvith locked doors. 

Ah, pf)or efiild ! ah, sw{M‘t- voiced Isaural 
whose, delicate image I fc(d myself too rude 
and too hard to transfer to this page in the 
purity of its outlines, ami the blemltHl soft- 
m‘ssos of its hues — thou who, when saying 
things serious in the words men use, saidst 
them with a seriousness so charming, and 
with looks so fcininim^ — thou, of whom no 
man T ever knew was quite worthy — ah, |w»or, 
simple, Tiiiscrabh*. girl, as t sec thee mnv in 
the solitude of that vvhitc-curtaiiied virginal 


ro< 5 m ; hast thou, then, merged at last thy 
peculiar star into the cluster of all these 
commonplact; girls whose lips liave Siiid “ Ay,” 
when their spirits sai*! ‘*No.'” — thou, oh 
brilliant Isaural thou, ob poor motherless 
child I 

She had sunk into her eliair — licr own 
favourite chair, — the <;ov^ring of it luul been 
embroidered by JMadaim* de G rant mesnil, and 
iK'stowi'd on h(‘r as a birthday present hist 
year— the year in which slu^ had lirst learned 
what it is t*> lovt? — tin; year in which sht^ had 
tirst le.arned wliat. it is to strive; for fame. 
Ami somehow uniting, as many yeuing people 
do, love tind fame in dreams of the future, 
tluit silken si'ut had Ix'en to her as the Tripod 
of Delphi was to the Tythian : she lunl taken 
to it, SIS it were intuitively, in sill those hours, 
whether of joy or sorrow, when youth seeks 
to prophecy, and does but dream. 

There she sati; now, in a sv‘t of stupor — a 
sort of dn'ary b(;wiklerinent — the illusion of 
the. Pythian gone — <lt'sire of dream and of 
prophecy alike extinct — pressing her hands 
tog(;lher, and muttering to herself, “Whsit 
has happened.’ — what lisive I done.’” 

"J’hree hours hiter 3’ou would not liave 
ri*eogiiized the same fsice fhsit you sis; in»w. 
Kor then the hr:iv(‘ry, the lionour, tin; loyalty 
of the girl’s nature had sisserted their eoin- 
mainl. Her promise laid been givtui to one 
man — it eoukl not l.>e rt'csilled. 'J’hought it- 
self of siny other man must be banished. On 
her hi'arth lay ashi's suid tinder — the hist 
I'i’inains of every trelfsuivd note from Graham 
Vain*; of the hosirded news])apev extracts 
that eontsiiiuMl his name; of tlie dry trinitisc 
he had publislie*!, and which had made the 
lovely romaiiee-wnter first desire “ to know 
something about politics.” Ay, ifthetreati.se 
had been upon fox-hunting, she would have 
desire*! “ to kn*)W something about ” that ! 
Above all, y<;t distinguishable from the r(;st — 
as (he sparks still upon stem aii*l leaf here 
and there faintly glowed ami twinkled — the 
withered llowers which reconled that happy 
Inmr in the arlK)ur, and the walks of the for- 
saken garden — th*;<hour in which she ha*! so 
Idissfuily ])ledge*l herself to renounce that 
(•areer in art wherein fame w*)ul*l liave been 
seeuri'd, but whi<‘li would n*»t ha v*‘ united Fame 
with Love— ill dreams evermore over now. 
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BOOK X. 


OJIAPTKR I. 


GKArrAM Vank liad heard iiotliiii" for 
nioiitlis fnun M. J^j^oiiard, wiieu one inoriiiii" 
ho roc(!iv(Ml the letter I translate : — 

** MoxsiEuri, — lam ha]ipy to inf(»rm 
that [ have at last obtained one piece of 
iiit'onnation which may lead to a more impor- 
tant discovery. When wc parted after our 
fruitless research in Vienna, we had both con- 
curnnl in the persuasi<in. that for some rea.son 
kiKjwn tmly to the two ladies themselves, 
Madame iMarij^ny and Madame Duval ha<l ex- 
chanj^ed names — that it was Madame Marijiiiy 
who had deceased in the nanu; of ^ladame 
Duval, an<l Madame Duval who survived iii 
that of Mari«^nv. 

•• It was cl<*a''i' to me that the ?jrau }foH:t}cvr 
who had visitrd the fals<^ Duval mu^t have 
been eoj-Oiizant of this cxcljan.!:!* of name, and 
that if his name and w)ierea))outs »*ould 1x5 
ascertained, ho, in all j)rol>ahility, would know 
what had become of the lady n ho is th'cobject 
of our rcs<5aivh ; ajid after t Ik* la{)se <»rs<i many 
years he would probaljly have very sliidit 
motive to preserve that eoneealineiit of faets 
which no doid^t, h;i.ve bcim convcni«‘nt 

at tlw. time. The lo\er of tin* xoi-diytant 
M uh‘moi';elle Duval was hy such a«M-ounlsas 
we eould j^^ain a man <»f some rank — very 
})Ossibly a married maii ; and the* Ihthon, in 
short, was one of those whi<'h, while they last, 
ne essitale jjre.eautioiis and secrecy. 

Therefore. <lismissin{Lr all attempts at fur- 
ther trace of the missinj^ lady, I vt*solvcil to 
return to Vi<5nna as soon as lla5 business that 
reciallcd me to Paris was (5om*lude.d. andile.votc 
myself exclusively' to the. s(‘aivh after the 
amorous aiul mystt;rious M<msieui*. 

“ 1 did not slate this jleterjiiination to you. 
hecau.so, j) 0 ssib]y. I iniirht be in error — or. if 
jiot in error, at least too sani.'‘uijj(; in my (5x- 
pe(5tatIons — ami it is }x*sl. to avoid di.s:tp- 
pointiT)<r an lifuiourable elienl. 

“One thin;' was clear, rhat, at the time of 
the soi-disant Duvul’s decease, the beau 
Mttmieur was at Vienna. 

“It appeared also tolerably clear (hat wlien 
the lady frieinl of the deeeas(5d (juitted Mun- 
ich so privately, it was to Vienna sluj re]xn’red, 
and from Vienna comes the letter demanding' 
the cevtilicates of Madame Duval’s death. 
Pardon me if I .remind yo\i of all these eir- 
eumstanoes no doubt fresh in your recollection. 


I r(?peat them in onJer to justify the conclu- 
sions to which they led me. . 

“I eould noi, however, ‘'ct ])eniiission to 
a))st5nt myself from Paris for tiie I ime T mii'lit 
require tilllhoend of last April. 1 liad mean- 
while sou^'ht Jill private kieansof ascertaining' 
what Frenelnneii of rank ami station were in 
that eapital in tlie autumn of is 11). Amou;jl 
tlie list of the very few such IMessimirs 1 tixed 
npun one as the most likely to be tlie inysti5- 
rious AehiVe — Aebille was, indeed, his nom de 
bajdrme. 

• A man of iiitrij^oie— u hpnnex fortunes — of 
lavish i‘x pend it lire withal : very tenacious of 
his dii'iiity, and a void in, l; any ]>etl.y scandals 
by which it mi.i^lit lie lowered just the man 
who. in some ])assing affair of ^'allantr^' witli 
a laily of doulilful repute, would nevtir liave, 
si^xned his titular dcsinnatiou to a letter, and 
would have kept liiiiiselfas nim*bineoeni1o as 
]m‘ could.*' Put this man was dead- -liad liccii 
<lca<l some years. Ibdiad not died at Vienna 
— never vi>ife<l (bat eapital for some years 
bed'orc his ilcatli. II(’ was t lien, ami had lon«^ 
heeii. the avii dr la. malxon of one of (hose 
gnindrx dainrx of whose ini imacy grandHxcig- 
ttrurxww not ashaim'd. I'liey parade there 
the bntiNfs forhinrx they conceal elsewhere. 
iMoii'.icur a.nd t he grandt' dame wi re at Baden 
when the binnei’ died. Xow, Monsieur, a 
Don .luan of tliat stamp is pn.dty sure always 
to have a eonlidcnt ial Dcporello. TP 1 could 
lind [.(‘poi'cllo alive I lui^'lit learn the siii ‘rets 
not to l)c extracted from a Don .1 nan defunct. 
I ascertained, in truth, both at Vienna, to 
1 which I first repaired in f)rdcr to vorffy tlie 
r a eujnement.x 1 hid »»btainod at Paris, and at 
JJadcii, to whii'h I tlum Ixmt my way, that 
tliis brilliant, noble had a fav'oiirite valet who 
had lived with him from his youth — an Italian, 
who liail contrivi'd in the course of his service 
to lay by savinjj's enouf'h to sot up a lioUd 
somewhere in Daly, supposed to Ixi Pi.sa. To 
Pisa I repaired, hut the man had left, some 
years; his liotcl had not jiro.spered—lic had 
left ill debt. Ny one eould say what had he- 
eomc of him.' At last, aft ora loiif'aml tedious 
resciircli, I found him installed as manat'or of 
a small hotel at Gimoa— a ])Ieasant fellow 
cnou.t'h ; and after friendly interi ourse with 
him (of course I hvl^xed at his liotel). f easily 
led him to talk of his earlier life and adven- 
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turcs, and especially of his former master, of 
whose splendid career in the army of ‘ La 
Jiidle Detixxti ’ he was not a little proud. It 
was not very easy to get him to the particular 
subject in question, in fact, the alTair with 
the poor false Duval had been so briof and 
undistinguished an episode in his master’s 
life, that it was not without a strain of 
iiicinory that he reached o't. 

‘‘ 13y little and little, however, in the course 
of tw'O or three evenings, and by tlie aul of 
many ilasks of Orviette or bottles of Lacrima 
(wines, Monsieur, tliat. I do not eonnnend t4) 
any one who desires to lo^^q) his stomach 
sound and his secrets safe), I gatliered these 
particulars. 

“ Our Don Juan, since the loss of a wife in 
the first year of marriage, had rarely visited 
Paris, wlieri) hi' hadadoiiii<*ile — his ancestral 
lintel there he liad sold. 

‘M.Uit happening to visit that eajiital of 
Knrope a few months before we eame to oiir 
dates at Aix-la-l^hapellc, lui maile acquaint- 
ance with jMadamc Marigiiy, a iiatu?*al 
dauglitcrof higli-placed parents, hy wlioni. of 
cnm so, sh(! had never heeii acknowledged, but 
wlio liad contrived tliat she should receive a 
g hkI education at a convent ; aiu^on leaving 
it also contrivetl that an old soldier of fortune 
- -wliii'h means an otliccr witlmut fortune — 
wli'i had served in Algiers with some dis- 
tinct ion. should offer her Ids haml.and add 
tijc modest (h)t tliey assigned her to his yet 
more moilest inenuie. They eonl rived .also 
tint she should uudei’stand theolfiTinust he 
aeei'pted. I’hus iMadeinoisello ‘ (^uclqiic 
('hosa' lieeame Madanii' Marigny, and she, on 
h(M‘ ]>art, contrived that a year or sif later she 
should be l-‘ft a widow. After a marriage, of 
course, tlie [jareiits washed their hands of her 
— they had done their duty. At. the time 
Don Jiiiii made this lady';; acquainlauce 
nothing eould Vie s:i,id against lier ehara* ter; 
but the milliners and buteliers had begun to 
imply that they vould latlier have her money 
than trust to Wr character. Don Juan fell 
in love with her, satisfied the immediate 
•lairns of milliner and Vuitelnu'. and when 
I hoy (piitted Paris it was .agreed that they 
should meet ]:iter at Ai.\-]:i-(’hapelle. Dut 
when he resorted to that sultry, and, to my 
miiKl,jinial luring spa. Vie. was surprif:cd hy a 
line from her saying that she had cha.rige<l 
her name of .^l:u■igny f‘>r that of Duval. 

•‘‘I recollect,’ s.'iid liCpoivllo, ‘that two 
<lays afterw:irds my imi.'^ttjr said to me, 
“tJaution and secrecy. Don’t mention my 
name at the lumst^ to wViieh I may send you 
witli any note for .Madame Duval. 1 don't 
announce rny name when I call. La petite 
Marigny has exchanged lier name for that of 
Louise Duval; and I find that there is a 
Louise Duval lu re, her friend, who is iiioce to 
a relation of my own, and a terrible r-datioii 
to quarrel with — a dead shot and an un- 
rivalled swordsman — Victor de Mauleon.” 
My master was brave enough, but he ©ujoyed 
life, and he did not think la petite Marigny 
worth being killed for.’ 

“ Leporello remembered very little of what 
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followed. All he did rcmemV>ei‘ is that Don 
Juan, when at Vienna, said to him one morn- 
ing, looking less gay than usual, ‘ Jt is finished 
with la petite Marigny — she is no more.’ 
Then he onlorcd his l>ath, wrote a note, and 
said, witli tears in his eyes; ‘Take this to 
Miulemoisellii Celeste ; not to lx? compared to 
la petite !^^arigny ; but la petite (’olcstc is 
still aliie.’ Ah, ^lonsieur I if cmly any man 
in France- could boas proud of his ruler as 
that Italian was of iny countryman ! Alas I 
we Frenehmon arc all made to command — or 
at lea^t wi* think ourselves sf» — and we are 
insulted hy one who says to us, ‘ Serve and 
ohc}*.’ Now-a-days, in France we find all 
Don tluans and no Jjcporcllos. 

After streiiucus exertions upon my part to 
recall to Leporello's miiiil the important 
<pjcstir)n whctlicr he, liatl ^v(*r seen thex true 
L)uval, passing under tlie name of Marigny— 
whether she had not |)rescntcd herself to his 
master at Vienna or elsewhere— he nibbed 
his forclicad, and drew from it. these rend- 
nisetMices. 

‘•‘On the «lay tliat his Kxe,ell('ney,’— 
Lc])<»r('llo generally .so styled his master— 

• Kxj'clicnev.' as M)U arc aware, is tlic title an 
Italian would gin* to Satan if taking his 
wag4‘s, — MoNl me. that la petite Marigny was 
no more, he leid reci'ivi'l previously a la«ly 
veili.-d ami maul h'd, whom I tliil not reeog- 
iiv/A'. as any om* I liad .se('n }>cfor<*, hut I 
iiofiecjil her way of c;irr,\^ng herself — 

haughtily lu'r head tlirown b;iek ; and I 

thought to my.solf, that, huly is one of bin 
grander damce. She did call again two or 
tlnvc times, Jicvd’ aiiuouiicing her name; 
tlien she did not naqip'-ar. She might Vkj 
M adame Duval —I can’t sa3\’ 

Jlut did you never lu'ar his Exetdlcncy 
speak of the leal Duval after tliat time ’ 

“‘No— /not jfii rieordo — 1 don't rernem- 
biT.’ 

“•N(/r of some living Madame Marigny, 
though the real one was dead I ' 

" ‘ Sioj), I do recollect ; not that he ever 
named such a person to me. hut. that I have 
jK»>i cd letters for him to a Madame Marigny 
— oil yes; even years after the said /Ye? 
Marigny was dtatl ; and once I <1 id venture 
to s.ay, “ Pardon me, Fecelleu^a., but may 
I ask if that poor lady is really dead, since I 
have to prepay this letter fo her /” ’ 

“* “ Oh,” said he, “ Madame Marigny I Of 
course the one you know is dead, hut tliero 
are others of the same name ; this huly is of 
my family. Indeed, her house, though noble 
in itself, recogni/.es tlie representative of mine 
as its head, and 1 am too hofb prince not to 
aeknowlcdgo and seiVe any one who branches 
out of rny own t rt'c.” ’ 

“ .\ <lay after this la.st conversation on the 
subject, Lei.u^reIlo said to me: ^ My friend, 
you certainly have some interest in ascertaining 
what became of the lady who took the name 
of Marigny.’ (T state this frankly, Monsieur, 
to show how ditticult even for one so prudent 
as I am to beat about a bush, long but what 
you let people know the sort of bird you aro 
in search o‘f.) 
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“ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘sb^ docs int^jrcst me. I 
knew something of that Victor dc MaOlww, 
whom his Excellency <lid not wish to quarrel 
with ; and it would ba a kindly, act to jier 
relation if one could fcarh ’What became of 
Louise Duval.’ ‘ 

“ ‘ 1 can put you on the way of learning all 
that his Excellency was likely to have 
known of her through correspondenoo. I have 
often h(‘ard him (piotc, with jiraisc, a saying 
so clever that. it rnigiit have Ix^ch Italian — 
“Never write, never burn;” that is, never 
commit yourself by a letter — keep all lettcm 
that could put others in your jwwer. All the 
letters he received were earefully kept a ml 
labelled. 1 sent them to his son in four 
laigc trunks. Uis sou, iio doubt, has them 
still.’ 

“ Now, however, I have exhausted my 
budget. I arrived at Paris last night. ( 
strongly advise you to come hither at 
once, if you still desire to prosecute you 
search. 


“ You, Monsieur, can do what I could not 
vciiturc to flo ; you can ask the son of Don 
Juan if, ami<l the correspondence of his 
father, which he may have preserved, there 
be any sigmed Marigny or Duval — any, in 
short, which can throw light f>n this very 
obscure complication of circiimstancfs. A'- 
grand srigneur would Jiaturally he more ^ 
complaisant, to a man of your station than lie 
would 1)0 to an agent of police. Don Juan's 
soTi, inhcril ing his father’s title, is Monsieur 
le Manpiis de llochchriaiit ; and permit me 
to add, that at this moment, as the journals 
<loubtlcss inform you, all Paris resounds willi 
the rumour of coming war ; and Monsieur de 
Koehebriani — wlio is, as I have ascertained, 
now in Paris — it may be ilitticult to iind any- 
where on earth a mouth or two heiice-^I 
have the honour, with profouiul considera- 
tion, ice. ikc., “ 1. Rknakd.” 

The day after the receipt of this letter 
Graham Vane was in Paris. 


GTIAPTETl IT. 


Amon( 1 things iridescTil)ahle is that which 
is called “ Agitation ” in Paris — “ Agitation ” 
without riot or vinlen<;c — showing itself hy 
no disorderly act, no turbulent outburst. 
Perha]>s t he rafes arc iiiOre crowded ; ])asscn- 
gers in the streets slop each other more often, 
and converse' in small knots and groups ; y(;t, 
on the wliolo, there is little ('.\t(irnally to 
show how loudly the heart of Paris is b(.-a(mg. 
A traveller may he passing through quiet 
landscapes, uneon.. that a giarat battle 

going on fojie miles ofl’ tait if he nill stop 
and put his ear to the ground ; he will recog- 
nize, by a certain iiidcse riba hie vibration, 
the voice of the eaiiuon. 

But at Paris an acute observer need not 
stop and put his car to (he ground ; lie feels 
within himself a vihr.^lioii — a mystc*,rious 
inward sympath}’’ whitih (’ominuiiieates 
to I ho iiuhvidiial a conseimis thrill — when 
tlie passions of (lie multitude arc .stirred, no 
matter how silently. 

Torloni’s rafe was thronged when Duplcssis 
a ml Frederick Lcincm ic-r entered it : jt was 
in vain to order Vjreakfast ; no table was 
vacant either wi I hi a the rooms or under the 
awnings withoid. 

But they ctmltJ not retreat so' quickly as 
they Inul entered. On catching sight of the 


finaiicior several innn rose and gathered 
rouml him. eagerly finest ioning : — 

‘‘What do you think, Duplcssis? Will 
any insult to France put a drop of warm 
bloofl into the frigid vf'ins of that miseralilo 
Ollivicr 

It. is not yet cleir that Franco has 
been insultf'd. Messieurs,” readied Duplessis, 
phlegmatically. 

“Bah! Not. insulted 1 The very noiui- 
natiou of a Ifolieirzolh'rn to (he ero'Mi of 
Spain wabiiii lULiilt — ^\hat >v add you liaNc 
more..’ ' 

“ I tell you what it is. Duplessis,” said the 
Vieomte do Bn'ze, whose haiiitual light good 
temper sf'cmcd cxeliaMgcd h)r iiisrJent 
swagger — “ 1 tell you whul. it. is, your friend 
the Enqieror has im mom courage than a 
chicken. Me is grown old. and iidirni, and 
lazy; he knows iliat he can’t even mount on 
horsehaek. But if, hefore this day wofik, he 
lias not <Iecl:irf!<l war on tlu? Prussians, he 
will 1 x 2 lucky if ho can get off as quickly as 
poor Louis Philippe did under shelttir of his 
umbrella, and f ieketed ‘ SehmitU.’ Or could 
yf)ii not, M. Duplcssis, send him back to 
Lf)iidon ill a bill f)f cxcliangc ” 

For a man of your literary lopide, M. le 
Vieomte,” said Dui)lcssi.s, “ you indulge in a 
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strange confusion of inetaphors. But, panlon 
me, I came here to breakfast, and T cannot 
remain to quarrel. Come, Lemcreier, let us , 
take our chance of a cutlet at the TroU 
Fret'eay 

“ Fox, Fox,” crieil LemcrekT, whistling to 
a p<iO(ilc that had followed him into tlie 
and, frightened by a sinhlen niovciticnt and 
loud voices of the habit ui'g^ had iakeii refuge 
under the < able. 

‘‘ Vour dog is raw,” saul De Breze ; “ call 
him Nap.*' 

At this stroke of humour tlierc* was a 
general laugli. in thoniidsf of which Duple ssis 
cscapetl, and Frederic, having discovered and 
caught his dog, hdlowed with tliat animal 
tenderly clasped in his arms. “ I would not 
lose Fox for a great deal,” said Lcmcvcier 
with : “a pledge of love and fidelity 

from an Eiiglisli lady the most distinguishcxl : 
the. laxly loft me — the dog remains.'* 

Du plossia smiled grimly : ** What athorough- 
})red Paii^iau you are, my dear Fiedcric! I 
believe if tlie trnnqi of tlie last angel were 
sounding, the rari'^ians woulil be diviiled into 
two sets . one woulil tie singing tlie Mar-eil- 
Inise, and jiarailing the red flag: the otlier 
would be slnnggmg their slioufihu’s and say- 
ing, ■ Ball 1 as if Moti J)n u woulil have the 
bad taste to injure I’avis — the seat of the 
Craees. (lie Sidionl of the Arts, the Fountain 
of Reason, tlie. Eye of tlie Worlil , ' and so be 
found Ijy tlic destroying angel caressing 
poodles and ni.iking Ions mots about les 
/b/ww//'v '* 

'‘And fjtdto right, too,” said TiCmcreier, 
com])lacerit]y , '*vvh<it other people in tlie 
•world could’ retain lightness of^hcartniidor 
circnrristances so nriphasant ? But why do 
you take tiling*^ so solemnly ’ Of course tlierc 
will be war — idle now lo talk of explanations 
and excit.ses. When a Krenehman says. ‘ I 
am insulted.’ he is not going to be told that 
he is not insulted. Me mean.s fighting, and 
not i.pologiziiig. Blit wliat if there he war 
Oiir brave soldiers beat the Prussians— take 
the Rhine — return to Paris covered with 
laun ls ; a new Houh rard do lirrfni oelipses 
the Boulevard de Seiiastopol. By the way, 
Duplessi.s, a BoidcMird de Berlin will be a 
good speculation — belter than the Rue de 
LoMvicr. Ah ! is not that my English friend, 
Grarm Vuwi.’” liorc quitting the arm of 
Duplessis, Lemeroier stopped a gentleman ^ 
who was about to pass him un not icing. ‘‘ JJoa | 
jonr^wnn awti.'bow long have you been at i 
Paris .’ ” ’ 

I only arrived last evening," an«:wered 
Graham, ‘'and my stay may be so short that 
3 t IS a piece of good luck, my dear T.omerri«T, 
to meet, with you, and exchange a ci>rdi;d 
shake of the hand.” 

** We are just going to brcakfist at the 
Tools .Fw^'.ff—Duples.si.s and 1 — pi .;y joni us. ’ 

“With great pleasure — ah, ^I. Diiplcssis, I 
shall be glad to hour from you tliat the 
Emperor will be lirm ciiougli to cheek tlie 
artvances of that martial fever whieh. !.» judge 
by the persons I meet, seems to threaten 
<^‘lirium.'’ 


Duplessis looked very keenly at Grahams 
fade, as he rejilicd. slowly : “The English, at 
least, ‘ought to kjiCTvv that when the Emperor 
by his last reforins rcs^giud his personal 
authority fof .'eoiTSt.iUitioiiaJ monarchy, it 
eea.sed to be a (question whether he eoukl or 
could not be lirm in mattei's that beloiigefi 
to the Cabinet and the Chambers. J presume 
that If Mon.Mciir Gladstone advi.sed Queen 
ViotoriaAo dcflarO war upon the Emperor of 
Russia, backed by a vast iicijority.in Parlia- 
ment, you w'ould think me very ignorant of 
constitutional moinrcliy and Parliamentary 
government if I said, ‘ I liopo Queen Victoria 
will n;sist that martial fever.’ ” 

“You rebuke me very fairly, M. Duplessis, 
if you can show me tliat the two eases are 
analogous ; but we do not understand in Eng- 
land tha^, depite his last^i’t.foi n^s, the Emperor 
has so abnegated his individual ascendanej', 
that his will, clearly and resolutely expressed, 
would not prevail in his (''ouncil anrl silence 
opposition in the Chambers. Is it. .so? I ask 
for information.” 

The tliiTO moil were w.ilking ou towards 
the Palais lioy.il side liy s.'de wliilc this con- 
vcrs;i 1 ion j > ri leoci k d . 

“Tliat all di'peiids." replied Duplessis, 
“ ujioii -what may l o the iji<-rca'ic of jjujiular 
excitement at I'ari.';. If it .‘'hnkeiis, tlie 
Emperor, no doubt, enuld turn to wise ae.eoiint 
tliat favourable pan>(‘ in llio fever. But if it 
continues to swell, and Pans cries * War,’ in 
a voice as loud a> it cried f«) Loni.s Philipjio 
‘ Revolution,’ do yoi) think ihat the Einjieror 
coiihl impr.se. on liis ministers tlie wisdom of 
peace? Mis mini, sters woulil lie too tr-rrificil 
by llicclarrinnr toiindrn’takc tin' responsibility 
<if ofiposiiig it — liny w'o7ili| ]-e-ign. VVl'cre is 
the Empi’ror to find aimtlu r Cabini't.^ — a 
p<*aee Catiinet ! B'hat and who are the 
orators for jxiaec ? — wli.it a liandful I — who ? 
i (iarnhetla. Jules Fa v re. a. vowel Repnbllearis, 

I — \iould they even ac«-ept the post of niinis- 
! ters to Tj< tins Napoleon ? If lliey did, would 
; not their first slc^) lie tlie abolition of the 
j Empire ? Napoleon is therefore .so far a coii- 
stitiirionnl monarch in tln^ same scunc as 
Qiu'eii Vietori.'i. that, tlie pc^pular will in the 
I country (and in Fiaiiet* in such matters Paris 
! is the country) controls the ('iiambers. con- 
j trols the Cabinet ; aiid^ against the Cabinet 
the Emperor could not cohU'ikI. I say noth- 
ing of the army — a powi r in France unknown 
to you in Enginrid, w'hieh would certainly 
fraternize with no peace party. If war 
U proclaimed, — let Ivnglaiid blame it if 
.slie will — she eaii’l lament it more than 
I .shtnild : but h-t England blame the 
nation ; let lie.r iname. if she please, tlie form 
of the government, which rests upon popular 
.-iiffragc ; hut do not let her blame our 
sovcrrigiP more than the French w'ould blame 
her own, if comficllod by tlic conditioirs on 
whieh she hokks her erovvu to sign a decla- 
ration of Avar, which v.i.sl majorities in a 
Parliament just oloclod, and a Council of 
i\Iinister» whom she coirid not practically 
1 replace, enforced iqion her will.” 

•' Vour observation.', M. I.hiplcssis, imprc.'ss 
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me strongly, and add t<.> the deep anxieties 
whieh, in common with all my conn try men, 1 
regard the menacing aspect‘-of the present 
hour. Let ns hoiKJ for the l)est. Ogr Govern- 
ment, I know, is exerting itself to the* utmost 
verge of its power, to remove every just 
ground of otTenci^ that the unfortunate nomi- 
nation of a Gcrinan Prince to. tlie Spanish 
throne could not fail to have- given to Vreiich 
statesmen.” 

‘*,1 am glad you concede that such a nomi- 
nation was a just ground of olTencc,” said 
T.ernccricr, rather bitterly; “fori have met 
Englishmen who asserted that Pianro had 
no right to lesent any choice of a sovereign 
that Spain might make.” 

“Englishmen in general arc not very reflec- 
tive politicians in foreign affairs,” said 
Graham : “hut thoik; wlio arc, must sa^ that 
France could not, without alarm the most 
justifiable, contemplate a cordijii of hostile 
states being drawn around her on all sales, — 
Germany, in itself so formic la) )lc since the 
field of .Sa<lowa,on the east ; a (ionnan prince 
in the south-west ; the not imju-obablc 
alliance between Prussia and the Italian 
kingdom, already so aliciuitcd from the 
F ranee to which it owe<l so mucli. I f England 
would be uu(.*a^y were a great mantiiue 
power possessed of Antwerp, how much more 
uneasy might France justly be if Prussia 
couUl add the i^^rnies of Spain to those of 
German}’, and Jauncii them both u]ion 
France. Hut that eaii^e of alarm is over — 
the Hohcnzollcrn is withdrawn. Let us hope 
for the best.” 

The tlireo men had now seated thomselv(,N 
at a table in the 7V<o’.<f Fr'eren, and Lemeivicr 
volunteered the task of ins]vctiiig the nu'nu 
and oi’dering the repast, still keeping guard 
on Fox. 

“ Observe that man, ' said iJuplessis, point- 
ing towards a gentleman who had just 
entered; “ the other day he was tlic popular 
hero — now, in the cxcitimicnt of threatened 
war, he is permitted t<> order his htfteck 
uneongraliil.itcd, uncaressed ; such is fame 
at Paris I here to-day and gone to morrow.’ 

“How did tlie man become famous?” 

“ ile is a painter, and refused a decora- 
tion — the only French painter who even- did.” 

“ And why refuse 

“Because he is more stared at as the 
man who refused than he would have been 
as the man who aceciited. If ever the 
Ked llcpublieans have their day, those 
amon.g them most certain of human condeni- 
narioii will be the coxcombs wlio have 
gone mad from the ibsirc of liuinan 
a}>plause.'’ 

“ You arc a profound philosopher, M. 
Duplessis.” 

“ I hope not — I have an especial ‘contempt 
for philosophers. Pardon me a moment — I 
s€*e a man to whf)m I wf»uld say a word or 
two.” 

Duplessis crossed over to another table to 
speak to a middic-agod inan of somewhat 
remarkable countenance^ with the red ribbon 
iq hi6 buttonhole, in whoim Graham recognized 


an cx-minihter of the Empero*-. differing from 
mo.'^t nf those at that < lay in his Cabinet, in 
the reputation of being loyal to his master 
and eoiirageous against a mob. 

Left tlmsalonc with Lcinei\ icir.G 'aliam.said, 

“ P uy tell me where I can i.iul your friciul 
the Maniuis de Roehebriant. J ealleil at liis 
apartment this morning, and I wa.s told that 
he had gone on sonic vi'^it into the country, 
t.aking his valet, and the cnncicrg.i eouhl not 
give me his address. I thought myself so 
lucky oil niccliiig with you, you are sure to 
know. ’ 

“ \o, I do not ; it is some days since 
I .saw Alain. Ihit I)u]>lcssis will he sure 
to know.” Here the financier rejoined them. 

"'Mon (Jrarm Yarn, wants *to know 
for what Sabine shades llochchriant has 
deserted the "fumum opes strep it unique' of 
the capital.” 

“ Ah ! the IManpiis is a friend of yours, 
Monsieur?' 

“1 can scarcely boast that honour, but lie 
is an acijiiaintance whom I should he very 
glad to see agiiii.” 

“At this moment he is at the Duclic.-'SC dc 
Tarascon's conn try -hoiiise near Fontaine- 
hlean; I h;ui a. hurried line from him two 
days ago stating that he was gfiing tlicic on 
heruigont invitation. But he may ictiirn to- 
morrow; at. all events he dines witli me on 
theSih aml I shall l)C (harmed if ymi will 
do mo the hoiuriir to iiioet him at my 
house.*' 

“ It is an invitation too agiveahlo to refuse, 
and I tliank you very much for it.” 

Nothing worth ivcording passed further 
in ooiivcrsiilion lictwccn Graham and the two 
Freiiehmen. He left them siin.»kiiig tlunr 
cigars in the garden, and walked homeward 
by the Rue (le Rivoli. As he was passing 
lieside the Magasindii Louvre he stopped, and 
made way for a lady crossing quickly out of 
the sho}> towards her carriage at the door. 
Glancing at him with a slight inclination of 
her head in acknowledgment of his courtesy, 
the lady recognized his features, — 

“ Ah, Mr. Vane I ” she cried, almost joyfully 
— “you are then at Paris, though you have 
not come to sec me. ’ 

*1 only arrived last night, dear Jlrs. 
^lorley,” said Graham, rather embarracsed, 
“ and (mly on some matter’s of birAiness which 
unexpectedly summoiu'd me. My stay will 
proiMibly l)e v(‘ry short.’’ 

•' 111 that ca.so let. me rob you of a few 
minutes — no, not. rob you even of them ; I 
can lake yon wherever you want to go, and as 
my carriage moves inon^ (jui(!kly than you do 
on foot, 1 shall save you the minutes instead 
of robbing you of them.” 

“ You arc most kind, but I was only going 
to my hotel, which is close by.*’ 

“ Then you have no excuse for not taking a 
short drive with me in the Cliamps ElysiSes — 
come.” 

Thus bidden, Graham could not civilly 
disobey. He handiitl the fair American 
into her carriage, and seated himself by her 
wde. 
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‘•Mr. Vane, I feel as if I had many 
apologies to make for the interest in your life 
which my lctu?r to you so indiscreetly be- 
tray . 

“ Oil, Mrs. Morley! you cannot guess how 
deeply that, interest touched nio.” 

“ I should not have presumed so far,” con- 
tinut'd Mrs. Morley, unheeding the inter- 
riipiion, *M‘f J had not i)eeu altogether in 
error as to the nature of j’our sentiments in a 
certain quarter. Jn this j'oii must, blame my 
American rearing. With us there are many 
flirtations between boys and gins which come 
to nothing ; but when in my country a man 
like you meets with a woman idle Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna. there cannot bo tiirtation His 
attentions. Ins looks his manner, reveal to the 
eyes of those who care enough for him to 
watch, one of two things — cither lie coldly 
admire.s and esteems, or he ]<>ves with his 
wliolo heart and soul a woman worthy to 
insjiire such a love. Well, 1 di<l watch and 1 
was absurdly mistaken. I imagined that I 
saw love, and rejoiced for the sake of both of 
yon to think .so. 1 know that in art count ric«<, 
onr own as well as yours, love is so morbidly 
sensitive aiul jealous that, it is always fipt to 
invent imaginary foc.s to itself. Esteem ami 
admiration never tin that. 1 tliouglit that 
some misunderstanding, easily removed by 
the intervention of a third person, might have 
impeded the impulse of two hearts towards 
each other, — and so I wrote. T had assumed 
that you loved — 1 am humbled to Hie last 
degree — you only admired and esteemed.’’ 

“ Vonr irony is very keen. .Mrs. Morley. and 
to you it may s(*oni very just.” 

‘‘ Hon't call me i\irs. Morley in that 
haujihty tone of voice. — can't you talk to im? 
as you woiil^ talk to a friend ? You only 
esteemed ami admivetl — there is' an end 
of it.” 

“No, there is not an end of it,” cried 
Graham, giving \>giy to an impetuosity of 
passion, which rarely, indec<l, bcfoi-e anotlier, 
escaped liis self-control ; “ the end of it to me 
is a life out of which is ever stricken such 
love as I could feel for woman. To me true 
love can only come once. It came with my 
first look on that fatal face — it has never left 
me in thought by day, in dream.s by night. 
The end of it to me is farewell to all such 
happiness as the one love of a life can promiso 
— but ” 

“ But what ? ” asked Mrs. Morley, softly, 
and very much moved by the passionate 

tf^nestness of Graham’s Teiee and werds. 


“ But,” he continued, with a forced smile, 
“we Englishmen are trained to the resistance 
of absolute authority; we cannot submit 
all the elements that m.akc up our being to 
the sway of a single dcsjiot. Love is the 
painter of existence, it ^should not be its 
sculptor.*’ 

“ 1 do not. understand the meta])hor.” 

“ Tiovo colours will* life, it should not chisel 
its form.” 

“Mytlcar IMr. Vane, that is very cleverly 
.said, blit the human lu art is too large and too 
restless to be quietly ])acked up in an 
aphorism. Ho yon moan to ti*ll me that if 
you fouml you lunl destroyed Tsaiira Cicogna’s 
hap])incss as wi ll as resigned your own, that 
thought would not somewhat deform the very 
shape you would givi* to your life? Is it 
colour alone that yonr life would lose.’” 

•* .\]i, Mrs. Morley, do flot lower your 
friend into an ordinary girl in wliorn idleness 
exaggerates the strength of any fancy over 
which it dreamily broods. Jsaura C’lcogna 
has her oceiqiations — her gcniu.s — her fame — 
her career. Honestly speaking, 1 think that 
in these .she will find a happiness that no 
quiet hearth could bestow. 1 will say no 
more. J feel persuaded that were we two^ 
united I could not make her happy. AVith' 
the irresistihlc impulse that urges the genius 
of the writer towards its vent in public 
sympathy and applaiise, she would chafe if I 
sjiid, ■ Be contented^lo bl^ wholly mine.’ And 
if 1 said it not, and ftdt 1 had no right to say 
it, and allowed the full scope to her natural 
.nnibition, what then ? She would chafe yet 
more to find tliat I had no fellowship in iiur 
aims and entls — that where I should Jk*el 
prkle, I felt humiliation. It would be so; I 
cannot help it, ’tis my luflure.” 

“ So be it then. AVheii, next, year, perhaps, 
you visit Paris, you will be safe from my 
officious interference — Isanra will be the wife 
of anotlier.'’ 

Graham pressed his hand to his heart with 
the sudden movement of one who feels there 
ail agonizing s])asTn — his olicek, liis verj' lips 
were bloodless.” 

“ I told you,” he said bitterly, “ that your 
fears of nky influence over the happiness of 
one so gifted, and so .strong in such gifts, 
were, groundless ; you allow tliat 1 should be 
very soon forgotten ? ” 

“I allow no such thing — wish I could. 
But <lo you know so little of a woman’s heart 
(and in matters of heart, I never yet heard 
that genius had a talisman against emotion), 

9—2 
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— <lo you know so little of a.woman’s heart 
as not to know that the very moment 
which she may accept a marriage the least 
fittetl to render her happy, is that in which 
she has lost all hope of llappin^^s in 
another/” ■ 

“Is it indeed so/” murmured Grajiam — 
“ay, T can conceive it.” 

“And* have you so little corn prehoi^is ion of 
the necessities which that fame, that career 
to which yi.)U allow she is iinjrellcd hy the 
instincts oj; genius, impose on this girl, young, 
beautiful, fatherless, motherless ? Xo matter 
how pure her life, can slie guard it from the 
slander of envious tongues / Will not all her 
trne.st friends — would not ^mu, if you were 
her brother — ])ress up(Ui her by all the argu- j 
incnts tliat have most weight witli tiie woman | 
who asserts independence in her m«)<les of 
life, and yet is wisoVamugli to know that the 
world can only jiulge of virtue by its shadow 
— reputation, not to dispense with the pro 
tcction wliich a husband can alone secure? 
And that is why I warn you, if it. Ire yet time, 
that ill resigning youi’ <»wn hapf)iriess you 
may destroy Isaura’s. She will wed another, 
but she will not be happy. What a eliimera 
of dread your- egotism as man conjures up. 
Oh! forsooth, the qualities that charm and 
ilelight a world are to unlit a woman to be 
hel]imato to a man. Fi<‘ on you ! — fu* ! *’ 

Whatever answer Graham might have made 
to these imiiasFioncd reproaches was hero 
checked. 

Two men on hor.sclinck stopped the carriage. 
One was Miiguerratnl do Vaiidemar. the other | 
was the Algerine Colonel wlioni we met at I 
tlie supper given at the Maison JJorvti by ' 
Frederic liCmereier. 

“ Pardon, Madame IMorlev,” snitl Enguer- 
rand ! “but thc;re are symptoms (d a iiiob- 
e.pidcmic a little further up ; the fever began 
at IJelleville, and is tlireateniiig the health of 
the G]iam])S EIv.'.'M's Gon't be al.armed — it 
may be nothing, though it ma>’ be much. In 
Paris, one can never caicniate an hour beff»re- 
hand the exact progress ot a fjnlitico-epidemic 
fever. At ]»reseiit 1 say, ‘ Pali ! a pack of 
raggo<l boys, f/aon.nx il“. Pons '' but my 
friend the (lolonel, twisting his moustaohe. en 
xouriaut aiurrrnit'nt^ sJiys, ‘ It i.s (lur imligna- 
tion of Paris at the ajiathy f)f the Goveriimeut 
under insult to the lionour of France;’ and 
Heaven only knows how rapidly French 
gaminx grow into giants when colonels talk 
about the indignation of Paris and the honour 
of France ! ’’ 

“But what has happened/ ’ asked Mrs. 
Morley, turning ro thi* Golonel. 

“Madame,” replied tiro warrior, “it i.s 
rumoured that t he King of Prussia has turned 
his back U]Km the am>»ass.ador of France ; and 
that the prkin who is for poacq at any price 
— M. Ollivier — will say to-morrdw in the 
Chamber, that France submits to a slap in the 
face.” 

“ Please. Monsieur de Vandemar, to tell 
my coachman to drive home,” said Mrs. 
Morley, 

The carriage turned and went homeward. 


The Colonel lifted his hat and rode back to 
see what the gamins were about. Enguer- 
r*and, who had no interest in the gaminx^ anil 
who looker I on the Colonel as a bore,‘rode by 
the side of the carriage. 

“ I'i tlicrc anything serious in this / ”*,asked 
Mrs. Morley. 

“At this moment, nothing. What it may 
he this hour to-morrow I cannf)t say. Ah I 
Monsieur Vane, honjonr — T did m)t recognize 
you at first. Gncc, in a visit at tlic rhotvau 
of one of your di‘<tinguishetl c('U'itrymcn, I 
saw two game-(;ocks turned out facing each 
other ; they needed no pretext for quanvlling 
— neither do Franci? and Prussia — no matter 
which game-eock gave the lirst oll'encc, the 
two game-eoeks must have it ont. All that 
Ollivier can do. if he be wise, is to see that 
the French cock has his ster*! spurs .as long as 
the Prussians’. Put this I do say. that if 
Ollivier attem])ts to ]nit the Freneli cock back 
into its big, the Emj)jre is gone in forty-eight 
hours. Tliat tome isatrille — I care nothing 
for the Knipirc : but that wliieli is not a trille 
is an.irchy and eliaos Better war an«l ilic 
Empire than jieaeeand Jnles Favre. Put let 
us seize the present hour, Mr Vane; what- 
ever happens To-morrow, sliall we dine 
together to-day / Xame* your restaurant. ' 

‘ I am so grieved,"’ answeied Graham, 

I rousing hiiMsi'lf 1 am lierconly eii busino.s.s, 

1 and engaged all the evening” 

'' What a womlerful thing is this life of 
ours! ' sai<l Enguerraml. “The destiny of 
France at this moment hangs on a thread — I, a 
Frenchman, say to an English frirnd,* T<et ns 
dine— a cutlet to-day and a lig for to- 
morrow;' and my English friend, distin- 
guished native of a country with whn‘li we 
have the closest alliance, tells me that in this 
crisis of Franco he has business to attend to I 
My fallicv is quite right; he accepts the 
Voltairenn jiliilo.sopliy, and cries, Virent Its 
indifTr rents ! ’’ 

“ My dear M. do Vandemar, ’ said Graham, 
“in every country you will find the same 
thing. All individuals massed together con- 
stitute ])ublic life. Each individual has a life 
of his own, the claims and the h.ihits and the 
need.s of which doiinl suppress Ins sYm])at hies 
with public life, but imperiously overrule 
them. Mrs. ^lorley, permit me to pull the 
chock-string — I gel out, hen;.” 

“ I like that man,” said Enguerrand, 
as he continued to ride by tlic fair 
American, “ in language anil esprit he is so 
French’* 

“T used to like him Ijcfter than j'ou c.an,’* 
answered Mrs. Morley, “ but in prejudice and 
stupidity he is so English, As it seems you 
are disengaged, comi; and partake , au feu^ 
with Frank .and mo.” 

“ Charmed to do so,” answered the cleverest 
and best bred of all Pari.sian heanx garqons^ 
“but forgive me if I quit you soon. This 
poor France ! E.itre nous, I am very uneasy 
almut the Parisian fever. 1 must run away 
after dinner to clubs and ca/esj to learn the 
last bulletins,” 

“We have nothing like tliat French 

■ ‘ . O’ 
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Legitimist in the Stiitos," said tlio fair 
American to herself, ‘‘ unless we should over be 
so silly as to make Legitimists of the ruined 
gentlemen of the South.” 

Mei\uwhilc Graham Vane went slowly back 
to his apartment. No false excuse had he 
made to Enguerrand ; this evening was 
devoted to M. Kenard, who told him little he 


had not known l;efore ; but his private life 
ovcrrulc<l his public, and all that night, he, 
professed politician, thought slceplcssly, not 
over the crises to France, which might alter 
the cOttUilion^ of Europe, hut the talk on his 
private life Of that intermeddling American 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day, Wednesday, J uly 6th, com- 
menced one of those eras in the*world’s his- 
tory in which private life would vainly boast 
that it overrules Life Public. How" many 
private lives docs such a terrible time inllu- 
eiice, absorb, darkmi with sorrow, crush into 
graves 1 

It was the day when the Hue dc Grainont 
uttered the fatal spcccli whicli dotcriuincd the 
die between peace and war. No one not at 
Paris on that day can eorieeivc tl\c jiopular 
eftthusiasm witli \>lueh tliat speech was 
hailed —Hie greater because the warlike tone 
of it was not antieipatc<l ; because there bad 
been a rumour amidst circles the best in- 
formed that a sjicceh of pacific modcratitui 
was to bo the result of the Imperial Council. 
Rapturous indeed were the applauses with 
which the sentences that breathed haughty 
defiance were hailed by the Assembly. The 
ladies in the tribune rose with one accord, 
waving their ham! kerchiefs. Tall, stalwart, 
dark, with Roman features and loft}* presence, 
the Minister of France secme<l to say with 
(’latiline in the fine tragedy : “ Lo 1 where I 
stands I am war ! ” 

Paris had llCcn hungering for some hero of 
the hour — the Due de Gramont became at 
once raised to that cmiiicnec. 

All the journals, save the very few which 
were friendly to peace, because hostile to the 
Emperor, resounded with praise, not only of 
the speech, but of the speaker. It is with a 
melancholy sense of amusement that one 
recalls now to mind those organs of public 
opiniou — with what romrintic fondness they 
dwelt on the personal graces of the man who 
had at last given voice to the chivalry of 
France — “The charming gnavity of his 
countenance — the mysterious expression of liis 
eye I ” 

As the crowd poured from the Chambers, 
Victor de MaulcSon and Savarin, who 
ha^bcen among the listeners, encountered. 


“ No chance for my friends the Orleanists 
now. ' said JSavarin. “ Vou who mock at all 
parties are, I suppose, at heart for the 
Republican — small chance, too, for that.” 

“ I do not agree with you. Violent impulses 
have quit'k reactions.” • 

“Rut what reaction could shake the 
Emperor after lie returns a conqueror, bring- 
ing in liis pocket the left bank of the 
Rhine?” 

“None — when he docs tliat. Will he do 
it ? Tiocs he himself think he will do it? I 
tloubt ” 

“ Doubt the French army against the 
Prussian ? ” 

“ Against the German people united — ^yes, 
very much.” 

“But war will disunite the German people. 
Bavaria will surely assist us — Hanover will 
rise against the siiolftitor — Austria at our first 
successes must shake off her present enforced 
neutrality ? ” 

“ Vou have not been in Germany, and I 
b.ave. What yesterday was a Prussian army 
to-morrow will be .a German population ; far 
e.xeeeding our own in nuMibcrs, in hardihood 
of body, in cultivated intelleirt, in military 
discipline. Rut talk of something else. How 
is my ex-editor — poor Gustave Rameau ?” 

“Still very weak, but on the mend. You 
may have him bark in his olliec Boon.” 

“ Impossible I even in his sick-bed his van- 
ity was more vigorous than ever. He is.sucd 
a war-song, whi<*h has gone the round of the 
war journals signed by his own name. He 
must have known very well that the name of 
such a Tyrfajus cannot reappear as the editor 
of *Lg Sens Comnmn;' that in launching his 
little firebr.and lie burned all vessels that 
could waft him back to the port he had quit- 
ted. But I dare say he lias done well for hia 
own interests ; I doubt if ^Le Sens Commun * 
can much longer hold its ground in the xnidst 
of the prevalent lunacy.” 
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“ What ! it has lost subscribers ? — gone off 
in sale already, since it declared for 
peace I ” 

“ Of course it has ; and after the article 
which, if I live over to-night, will appear to- 
uiorrow, I should'xvondcr if it soil enougli to 
cover the cost of print and pajiei-.*’ 

Martyr To ))rinciple 1 I revere, but T do 
not envy thee/’ ^ 

Martyrdom is not my aml)ition. Tf Louis 
Xapoleoii be defeated, wliat tlien I rcrliaps 
lie may be the martyr : and tia; Favres an<l 
(jambettas may roast their own eggs on the 
gritliroii tlicy lieal t'<jr IJis ^[ajesty/' 

Here an English j';entloman, wlio was the 
very able ern’iespondent to a very eminent 
journal, atul in (liat cn})aeity had made ae- 
(juaiutance wirli De ]\IauIeon, joined the two 
Erenchinen ; Sava’ in, liowever, after an ex- 
ehajigc of salutations, went his way. 

‘•May I ask a frank answer to a somewhat 
rude (jiicstion, M. le Vieomte.’” said the 
Englisliuian. ‘‘Suppose that the Imperial 
Government had t(Vilay given in their adlic- 
sion to l lie peaec party, Inv.v Jong would it liave 
been before tlicir orators in tlie (Miamber ami 
their organs in the press woultl havesaul lliat 
Fr.inee was govenned by iioltrona '^'' 

“Probably for most <tf tli<^ twenty-four 
hours. Put tlii'i’c arc few who are honest, 
in iheir eonvielions; of that, hov I am 

‘‘And would iiave sui»ported ilic EmjHTov 
and his Goveriiment I"' 

“ No, Monsieur — 1 do not say that.” 

“ Then the Emperoi* would luivo turned 


many friends iitto enemies, and nc^ enemies 
into friends.” 

“ Monsieur — ^you in England know that a 
party in opposition is not propitiated when 
the party in power steals its measures. Ha ! 
— pardon me, who is that gentleman, evident ly 
your eoimtrynian, whom 1 see yonder talking ’' 
io the Secretary of your Embassy I " 

“He. — Mr. V"ane — Graham Vane. T)o yon 
not know him ’ He has bi cn mueh in Paris, 
attaehed to our Embassy' hinnorly ; a elever 
man — much is exjieetcd from liim.” 

“Ah I 1 think I have seen him before, but, 
am ]iot (piite sme. Hid you say Vane/ 1 
once knew a M»>hsieur Vane. a. distinguished 
parliamentary orator.” 

‘* That gentleman is his son — would you like 
to he iiitrddiieed to him ] ” 

“ Xnt to-day — T am in some hurry.” Jfere 
Virtor lifted his hat in paiting salutation, and 
as lie walked away ca.st at Graham another 
glanee keen ami scrutinizing. “ 1 have scon 
that man before.’’ lie muttered, ‘‘where.’ — 
when/ — can it he only a family likeness to 
tlio fatlier Xo, the features arc diirerent ; 
the jirotile is — ha! — Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lamb 
— but wliy call himself by that name? — why 
disguiso<l .’-^‘-what can la; have to do with poor 
LouUe/ P*oh — these arc not (picst ions 1 can 
think of now. Tliis war — this war — can it 
yet be prevented / How It will prostrate all 
the plaii.s my ambition so carefully schemed 1 
Oh! at least if I were hut in the Chavihre. 
Perhaps I yet may 1x5 before the war is ended 
— the Clavignys liave great interest in their 
department/’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Graham had left a note with Rochebriant’s 
concierge requesting an interview on the Mar- 
quis’s return to Paris, and on the evening 
after the day just eomme,:norated he rcceivetl 
a line, saying that Alain had come back and 
would be at home at nine o’clock. Graham 
found himself in the Breton’s apartment punc- 
tually at the hour indicated. 

Alain was in high spirits : he burst at once 
into enthusiastic exclamations on tlie virtual 
announcement of war. 

“Congratulate me, mon oher!'' he cried — 
“ the news was a joyous surprise to me. Only 
to recently as yestenlay morning I was under 
tht gloomy apprehension that the Imperial 


Cabinet would continue to back OllivicFs 
craven declaration ‘that "France had not been 
affronted ! ' Tlie Hiicliessc de Tarascon, at 
whose campagne I was a guest, is (as you 
doubtless kn()w) very much in the confidence 
of the Tuileries. On tlie first signs of war, I 
wrote to lier saying, that whatever the ob- 
jections of my pride to enter the army as a 
private in time of peace, such objections 
ceased on the moment when all distinctions 
of France must vanish in the eyes of sons 
eager to tlefend Iicr banners. The Duchesse 
in reply begged me to come to her campagne 
and talk over the matter. I went ; she then 
said that if war should break out it wag thc 
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intentioii to organize the Mobiles and officer 
them with men of birth and education, iiTc- 
si^cctive of previous military service, and in 
that case I miglit c.<mnt on my epaulets. lJut 
only two nights ago she rcceivul a letter — I 
know not of course from whom — evidently 
from some liigli authority — that induced her 
U) tliink tlic moderation of the Council would 
avert the war, and leave the swords i>f the 
Mobiles ill their slieafhs. 1 suspect the 
decision of yesterday must have been a very 
sudden one. Ce eher Gramont ! See wliat it 
► is to have a well-born man in a s'ivcrcign’s 
councils.” 

“If war must conic, 1 at least wi.sh all 
renown to yourself. Hut ” 

‘•''Oh I spare me your ‘ huts ; ' the English 
are always too full of them where her own 
intercsis do not appeal to her. l::>he had no 
‘huts’ for war in Inilia or a inarch into 
Abyssinia.” 

Alain spoke petulantly ; at that moment the 
French were very much irritated by the moni- 
tory tone of the English journals. Graham 
prudently avoided the chance of rousing the 
wrath of a young hero yearning f(»r his 
cjmulets. , 

•‘ 1 am English enough,” said ho, with good- 
humoured courtesy, “to care for English 
interests; and England has no inUiv.d. 
abroad dearer to her than the welfare and 
dignity of France. And now lei me tell you 
why 1 presumed on an aec|uaintance less inti- 
mate tlian 1 could desire, to solicit this inter- 
view i>n a luatl.er which concerns myself, ami 
in which you could perhaps render me a con- 
si(Jcra,ble service.” • 

‘•if 1 can, count it rendered: move to this 
sofa — jt.'in me in a cigar, and let tu*» talk at 
ease cum /y//' i v riru.r «/y//.v, wliose father^ <»r 
br<«thcrs might l;a\c fouglii side b\ hide in 
the Griinea.” Graham move<l to the sofa 
beside itochebriant, and after one or two 
w'h ill's laid aside the (tigar and begun : 

‘vAiiiong the correspondence which Mon- 
sieur your father has left, are there auy 
letters of no distant date signed Marigny — 
Madame 2darigny/ Pardon me, J should 
state my motive in putting this ijucatiuu. I 
am intrusted with a charge, the iulliJment of 
which may prove to the benefit of this lady 
or her fihild ; such fulfilment is a task imposed 
upon my hondbr. But all the researches to 
discover this lady which 1 Jiave iristitutctl 
stoj) al a certain date, with this information, 
— viz., that slie corresponded occasionally 
witli the late Marquis tic Kocliebriant ; that 
be habitually prcscrveil the letters of his cor- 
respoiidcuts ; and that these letters were 
Severally transmitted to you at his decease.” 

Alain’s face had taken a \ery grave ex- 
pression while Graham spoke, and lie now' 
replied with a mixture of haughtiness and 
cmbarr£issment : 

“The boxes containing the letters my 
father received and preserved wme sent to 
me as you say — the larger portion of them 
were from ladies — sorted and labelled so that 
in glancing at any letter in each packet I 
coiik judge of the general tenor of these in 


the same packet without the necessity of 
re.'uling them. All packets of that kind. 
Monsieur Vane, 1 lairncd. 1 do not remember 
any Idlers signed ‘ Mariguy.’ ’’ 

••J perfectly undersi and, *miy dear Marquis, 
that you would dcstr»)y all Idti.Ts wlii‘ h your 
father him.>clC wmdd have destroyed if his 
last ill|^es?> ha<l been sufficient ly jyruloiigcd. 
But J do iiol’tliink-tlie Idlers i^ncun would 
liavc come imdcv that d;issilicali(»ii ; pro- 
bably they Wert; short, ami on matters of 
bn.siiicss relating to some third person — some 
person, for instam (‘.of the name of Louise, or 
of i)uval ! ” 

‘•Stop! Id me think. 1 have a vngue re- 
meiiihrance of (Uic (.»r two letters which rather 
perplexed me, tJiey were labelled, ‘ IvOuisc 

i> . Mem.: to make further impiiries as 

to the fate of her unde.’ 

•‘ Maicpiis, these arc the letters I seek. 
Thaidv Ilea veil, you have not de&tro 3 'ecl 
them / ” 

“No; there was no reason why I should 
desiny, though 1 really cannot state pre- 
cisely any reason w li^' 1 kept them. I have 
a \ery vagoie recoiled ion of their exist- 
ence.” 

•‘ I eiiircat y(Ui to allow meat least a glance 
at the hfindw riling, and eomjuire it with that 
of a letter 1 liavi* about me; tmd if the 
several handwritings enrri>»)oml, 1 would ask 
you t() let me have the audress, wdiich, ac- 
cording to your father’s memorandum, will 
be found ill ilie h'tters you have preserved.” 

To c(»mpliaucc with. such a request. J not 
only can not demur, hut perhaps it Jiiay free 
me from some responsibility which 1 might 
have thought the Idtois d(“Volved upon my 
exiruloisliip. 1 am sure they did not coiicorn 
ihe honour of any woman of any familj’, 
for iu that ease I i/tu^t have burned them,” 

•• Ah. .Marcjiiis, shake hands there ! Iu 
such eom-ord between man and man, 
there is more entente eordia^e betweeu 
Flnglami and k’raime than there was at 
J^ebasiopol. Nijw lei me compare the hand- 
writing.".” 

•‘The box that contaimxl the letters is not 
Jici'c — I left it at Jiochd>riaDt. J will tele- 
graph to my uuut to send it; the day after 
to-morrow it will no doubt ari'ive. Breakfast 
with me that day — say at one o’clock, and 
after breakla»t the Box I ” 

•‘ How can f thank vou ” 

“Thank me! hut you said your honour 
w as coiicernct 1 iu y ( )ur n-ij nest — requests all cct- 
ing honour between men rumnie it fun, is a 
eereinony of eomx;, like a bow between tliom. 
One l)ow\", the otiar returns the bow — no 
thanks on cither side. Now that wc have 
d(.>nc with that, matter, let me say that 1 
thought yom* wi.sh for our interview (a’igiiiatcd 
in a very dill’erenr eau.se.” 

“ What could that be ” 

“ Nay, do you not Fecolleet that last talk 
■betweeu us, when with such loj^alty y^ou 
spoke to me about Mademoiselle Cicogna,aiid 
supposing that there might *be rivalship be- 
tween us, retracted all that you might have 
beforo said to w'urn me against fostering the 
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sentiment with which she had inspired me ; 
even at the first slight glance of a face which 
cannot be lightly forgotten by those who have 
once seen it ? ” 

“ I retollect perfectly every word of that 
talk, Marquis,” answered Graham, calmly, 
but with his hand concealed within his vest 
and pressed tightly to his heart. TJiC warn- 
ing of Mrs. Morley (lashed upon him. “ Wjis 
tl]is the man to seize the prize he liad put 
UvSide — this man, younger than himself — 
handsomer than himself — higher in rank } '' 

“I recollect that, talk, Marquis I Well, 
what then ? ” 

“In my self-conceit I supposed that you 
might have heard liowinuch 1 admired Made- 
moiselle Cicogna — how, having not long since 
met her at the house of Duplessis (who by the 
>vay writes me wArd that I shall meet you 
chez lui to-morrow), I have since sought her 
society wherever there was a chance to find 
it. You may have heard, at our club, or else- 
where, how I adore her genius — how, I say, 
that nothing so lirtion — ^that is, so pure and 
so lofty — has api)earcd and won re.adcrs 
since the day of Chateaubriand — and you, 
knowing that Ipr abRenR ont tonjourR LoH, 
come to me and ask Monsieur do llochebriant, 
Are we rivals ? I exj)e(^tcd a cliallciigo — j'ou 
relieve my mind — you abandon the field to 
me?” 

At the first J warned the reader how im- 
proved from his old mauvaise honte a year (»r 
so of Paris life would make our beau MarqniR. 
How a year or two of London life with its 
liorsey sl«ang and its fast girls of the period 
would have vulgarize<l an English llochc- 
hriant. Graham gnawed his lips and replienl 
quietly, “1 do not challenge 1 Am I to con- 
gratulate you ?” 

“ No, that brilliant victory is not for me. I 
thought that Avas made clear in the conversa- 
tion I have referred to. But if you have done 
me the honour to be jealous, 1 am exceedingly 
flattered. Speaking seriously, if I admired 
Mademoiselle Cicogna 'when you and I last 
met, the admiration is increased by the 
respect with which I regard a character so 
simply noble. How many Avomeu older than 
she would have been spoiled by the adulation 
that has followed her literary success ! — ^I ioav 
feAv women so yoang, placed in a position so 
critical, having the courage to lead a life so 
tndependent, woukl have maintained the 
dignity of their character free from a single 


indiscretion ! 1 speak not from my oavh 
knowledge, but from the report of all, who 
would be pleased enough to censure if they 
could find a cause. Good society is tlte 
paradise of mauvaueg langups.'* 

Graham caught Alain’s hand and pressed it^ 
hut made no ansAver. | 

The young Marquis continued : 

You Avill pardon me for speaking thus 
freely in the way that 1 Avould wish any friend 
to Sfleak of the demoiselle avIio might hecome 
my wife. I owe you much, not only for the 
loyalty vvith Avhieh you a«ldrcssed me in. 
reference to this young" lady, hut for Avords 
affecting my own i)Osition in Erauce, Avhicli 
sank deep into my mind — saA^ed me from 
deeming myself a pi'oscrit in my OAvn land — 
filled me Avith n manly ambition, not stifled 
amidst the thick of many effeminate follies — 
and, in fact, lal me to the career Avhith is 
about to open before me, .and in Avbich my 
ancestors have left me no undistinguishetl 
examples. Let us speak, then, a canr ourert, 
as one f riend to anot her. Hsls there been any 
misunderstanding hctwecii. you and Made- 
moiselle Cicogna which has (Iclaycd your 
return to ^^iris ! If so, is it over now' ? ” 
“There has Ixieii no siufli misunderstand- 
ing.” 

“ Do you doubt AA'hcthcr the sentiments you 
expressed in regard to Inu', Avhen we met last 
yc;ar, are ret urned ? ” 

“ I have no j ight to conjecture her senti- 
ments. You mistake altogether.” 

“ 1 do not believe that 1 am dunce enough 
to mistake your feelings towards Mademoi- 
selle — th^;y may be read in your face at this 
moment. Of course 1 do not presume to haz- 
ard a conjecture as to those of Mcademoiselle 
tow'ards yourself. But when I met her not 
long since at the house of Duplessis, Avith 
w^hose daughter she is intimate, I chanced to 
speak to her of you ; and if I may judge, by 
looks and manner, I chose no displeasing 
theme. You turn aAvay — I offend you / ” 

“ Offend I — no, indeed ; but on this subject 
I am not prcparetl to converse. 1 came to 
Paris on matters of business much complicated 
and w'hich ought to absorb my atteuti©n. I 
cannot longer trespass on your evening. The 
day after to-morrow', then, I will be w'itli you 
at one o’clock.” ‘ 

I “ Y"es, I hope then to have’ the letters you 
wish to consult ; and, meanwhile, we meet 
I to-morroAA' at the Hotel Duplessis.” 
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CHAPTER Vr. 


GrRAHAM hail scatccly quitteil Alain, aiiil 
the younj? Marquis was alwuit to saunter 
forth to his eliilj, wlicn Duplessis was an- 
noiinccil. 

These two men had naturally seen much of 
oacli othcrsirire Diiplossis had riitu mod from 
Ureta^nc and delivered Alain from the fjfripe 
of Louvier. Scarcely a day had passed but 
what Alain hjid been summone<l to enter into 
the financier’s ])lans for the aggrandisement 
of the Rochelu*iant estates, and delicately 
made to fet*l that he had become a partner in 
speculations, winch thanks to the capital 
and tlie abilities Duplessis broimht to bear, 
seemed likely to result in the ulTimate free- 
dom of his prof>eiiy from all burdens and the 
restoration of his inheritance to a splendour 
correspondent with the dignity of his rank. 

On the ploa that his mornings were ehietly 
devoted to professional busiiu'ss, Diijdessis ar- 
ranged that these consultations should take 
place in the evenings. From those consulta- 
tions Valerie was not banished , l)uj)lcssisto(»k 
her into the council as a matter pf course. 
“ Valeric,” saiil the tinancierto Alain, “though 
so young, has a very clear head for businc'^s, 
and she is so iiitercsied in all that interest.^ 
myself, that even where 1 do not. take her 
opinion, I at least feel my own made livelier 
and brighter by her sympaUiy.” 

So the girl was in the haoit of taking her 
w'ork or her book into the oahui't detnn’fn!^ 
and never obtruding a suggestion un iskcd, 
still, when a])j)ealcd to, speaking with a mod 
est good sense wliicli just ilied her fatliiT’scon- 
fidcueeaud prnisi* ; and d prnpnsni her book, 
she liad taken Chateaubriand into ])cculiar 
favour. Alain bail respectfully pncseiited to 
her bftiuti fully bound copic.s of “ At ala,” and 
“JjC Gthiie dft Christ ian ismo ; ” it is aston- 
ishing, indeed, how lie had already eoiit rived 
to regulate her tastes in literature. The 
charms of those quiet family evening-s had 
stolon into the young Breton’s heart. 

He yearned for none of the gayer reunions 
in which he had bi’forc sought for si pleasure 
that his nature had not found ; for, amidst 
the amusements of Paris Alain remained in- 
tensely Breton — viz., formed eminently for 
the simple joys of domestic life, associating 
the sacred hearthstone with the antique reli- 
gion of his fathers ; gathcringroimd it all the 
images of pure and noble affections which the 
romance of a poetic temperament had evoked 
from the solitude which had surrounded a 
melancholy boyhood — an uncontaniinated 
yot^h. 


- Duplessis entered abruptly, and with a 
countenance ninch disturbed from it.s wonted 
. saturnine composure. 

“ Marquis, what is this 1 liave just lietird 
from the I)u(‘hi-.sse do Tarascon ? Can it be / 
You ask mililaiy serviee^in this ill-omened 
war 1 — you ! ” 

“ My dear and bc.st friend, ’’.said Alain, very 
much .startled, “ I should liave thought that 
you, of .all men in the world, would have mo.st 
appro veil of my rciiuest — yon, so devoted an 
Imperialist — you, indignant that the repre- 
sentative of one of these families, which the 
firstXapoleon so eagerly and so vainly courted, 
should. ask for the gnade of sous-liouteiiant in 
the armies of NapoliM)!) tlie Third — ^you, who 
of all men know how ruined are the fortunes 
of a Rochebriant— yi)ii. feel surprised that he 
clings to the noblest luTitag^ liis ancestors 
have left to him — their sword 1 I do not under- 
stand you. ’ 

“ Marquis, ’ said Duplessis, sealing himself, 
and regarding Alain with a look in which were 
blended tlie sort of admiration and the sort of 
c'onteinpt with which a jiractical man of the 
world, who, having Inm.selfgone through cer- 
l.ain crc«Iulous follies has li‘.ai‘ncd to despise 
the f<»llics. but retains a reminiscence 
of sympathy with the fools they be- 
witch, — “Marquis, pan Ion me; you talk 
finely, but you do not talk eommon-scnsc. I 
should be extremely pleased if your legitimate 
scruples liad allowi.Hryou to solicit, or rather 
to ace* pL, a civil appoiniment not unsnited to 
your rank, under the ablest, sovereign, as a 
civilian, to wliom France can look for rational 
iiljcrty^ comoined with established order. Such 
openings toasuitable e.'ireer you have rejected ; 
hut who on earth could /*xpe(.‘t you, never 
tr.ained to military service, to rlraw a sword 
hitlicrto sacred to tlie Bourbons, on behalf Af 
a cause will'd I llu* madness, I do not say of 
Fiance but of Paris, has enforeod on a 
sovereign against whom you would fight to- 
morrow if you had a ehanec of placing the 
dcseciidant of Htmiy IV. on his throni.*.” 

“ I am not about to fight for any sover- 
eign, hut for niy country against the 
foreigner.” 

‘•An exc(?llcnt answer if the foreigner had 
invaded your country ; but it seems that your 
country' is going to ihvade the foreigner — ca 
■ very different thing. Chut I all this dis- 
cussion is most painful to me. I feel for the 
Emperor a personal loyalty, and for the 
hazards he is about to cncoiniter a prophetic 
dread, as an ancestor of yours might have felt 
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for Francis 1. could he have foreseen Pavia. 
Let us talk of ourselves and the effect the 
war should have* iif)on our iri<lividual action. 
You arc aware, of course, that, thougli M. 
Lonvier has had notice (j£ our intention to 
pay off his jnortpaj^o, that intention cannot 
be carried into effect for six luontlis ; if flic 
money be not then fortlicnniiuu- his hold 
on Iloelicbriant remains unshaken— he sum 
is larpje.’' 

Alas ! yes.’’ 

“ The war must j^reatly <listurb the inoiu^y- 
rnarket, affci-t many sijemlativi* adventures 
and operations wIk'u at the very moment 
credit iriny be most luHded. ft is absolutely 
necessary tlia I I slimil«l be daily at my post 
on tljc lloiirse, and hourly watch tlie < bb aiul 
flow of events. I'nder these eireumstatiees I 
had eonnt(‘d, ]u;rrv.it mo to count still, on 
your prcsene(^ in P>rt*ta«^ne. We have already' 
begun negotiations on a somewhat extensive 
scale, whother a^ reganls llio improvement of 
forests and orchards, or tlie plans for buililing 
allotments, as soon as tlic lands are free for 1 
disjiosal — for all thcM* the eye of a mast ('r is ! 
required. I entreat you, th<iu. to take up j 
your residence at lioehehriant." 

My clear friend, this is Imt a kindly and ; 
delicate mode of relieving me from the i 
dangers of war. 1 have, as you must be eon- j 
Rcious, no praeti»'al kn(»wle<lge <»f busine*-s. ' 
HtdK;rt can be;,. iint)lici(]y trusted, and will | 
carry out your view.s with a zeal eejual to ; 
mine, tind with infinilely more ability '* ! 

‘•Marquis, pray neither to Heicules nor to 
Hj.djert , if you wish to get your own cart out 
of the ruts, put your own shoulder to tlio 
wheel. ’ 

Alain coloured high, uuaceustomed to 1ki so 
bluntly afldressed, but lie replied vvirh a kind 
of <lignilied meekness : 

• I sliall ever remain grateful for what you 
have done, and wisli t(» do f(»r me. lUu, as- 
suming that you su])pose right ly, llie t'states 
of Kochebriaiit would, in your hands, become 
a profitable, investment, and more than 
redeem the mortgage, and the sum you have 
paid Lom'ier on my aeeounf . let it pass to 
you irrespectively of me. f shall console my- 
Kdlf in the knowledge that the oki jiJaee will 
bo rc.store<l, and tho.se u ho luaioured its <ild 
ownor.s pro-sper in li;in<l.s so stivnig^, guided 'hy 
a heart so generous.' 

■ Uuplossis \vaR deeply affected by tlusc 
simple words; tlu'y seized liim on tlie teii- 
derest side of his ehai aeter — for his heart was 
generous, and no one, except his l(»sj wife and 
his loving eliild. ha<l ever before discovered it 
to be so. if as it ever liappeiied to you, reader, 
to bo appreciated on the one point "of thego(sl 
or t)ie great that is in you — on wliieh secretly 
you value yourself most — but for which no- 
body, not admit teil into your heait of hearts, 
has given you <*redit If that has happened 
to you, judge what Dii]»lessis felt when the 
fittest representative of tliat <livine chivalry 
which, if sonictimes deficient in head, owes 
all that exalts it torielics of heart, spoke thus 
to the professional money-make i', w'hose 
q?talitios of head were so acknowledged thfit 


a compliment to them would he a hollow im- 
pertinence, and whose qualities of heart had 
never yet rc’ceived a eom]dimcnt 1 

Diiplcssis started from his scat, and em- 
braced Alain, murrrniring, “ Listen to me, / 
love you — I never had a son — be mine — > 
Itoehebriant shall be my daughter s /lot.** 
Alain returned the embrace, and then re- 
coiling, said : — 

“Father your first desire must be honour 
for your son. Vou have guessed my secret — 
I liave liaiiie(l to love Valerie. Seeing her 
out in tlie world, she scemod like other girls, 
fair and eouimonpJace — seeing her at yonr 
lron.se, I have .slid to myself, • 'J'herc is the one 
girl fairer tlian all of hers in my eyes, and the 
one individual to whom all oUkt girls are 
commonplace.’ ’ 

Is that t rue ? — is it ? ” 

“ T lue ! d o( ;.s a ffm tilh ow w c c ver H c ? And 
out of tliat love for lier has grown this iin- 
iiu»vable tUsiro to be something worthy of 
her — sometliing that mav lift me from the 
vulgar ])latfonn of men who owe all to an- 
ceslois, nothing to Ihemselves. I'o you sup- 
pose fo» out* nunnmii that I, saved from ruin 
and ])eiiury by Valerie’s father^ could he base 
miougli to? ay to her. ‘ In rettirn be ]\ra(lanie 
la ^larrpii«ede Kinrhi bi iant .' ' Do you suppo.se 
that I, whom sou noiild jove aiui respect as 
son, could loiiie to you and say: *l am 
iqqd’c.sscil by your favours — I am cripplccl 
wiili debf.s — gp e me your millions and we 
are quits Dupkssi.s ! ^'ou .so well <le- 

scended yoiihscir — s(» '-upi rior a.s man amongst 
nit'll that you woiiJtl liavc won name and 
j }iOsilir)n hatl >ou been horn the son of a shoi;- 
I ithiek. — you wouhl eternally despise the noble 
j who, in days when ali that we Hictons tleeiu 
j lioly in aie. sulqcetcd lo ridicule 

j ami eoiilt'iiipt, should so vilely forget the only 
! motto wliieh the seiit**het»ns ol- all //rwD7- 
; honnnes have m common, ' .Xoftlf.W: ohligr' 

, War, with all its ja rils ami all its gramlcur, — 
war lifts on high the. banners f f France, — 
i war, in which every ancestor of mine whom 
; I care to iccail aggrandized the name that 
i dtseends to me. I.et me then do as those 
: before me have ilorie ; let me prove I hatl am 
! worth .«.oiiiet}iing in myself, and (hen you and 
■ I ;ire equals , and 1 can say M’ith no Imrnhled 
! ere.'-t, ‘ Vouri l-enefits art? . accepted the 
I man who lias foughf not ignoljy tor France 
may aspire to the hand of her daughter. 
Give me Valei ie ; as to her /tot, — Vjc it so, 

I IlocheViriant, — it will pa.ss to her chihlreii.” 

*• Alain I Alain ! my friend ! my son ! — but 
if you fall ’ 

** Val<hie will give you a nobler son.” 

DuplcF.sis moved away, sighing heavily ; 
but he said no more in deprecation of Alain’s 
martial resolves. 

A Frenchman, however ])raeti<'al, however 
worldly, however philosopliieal he may be, 
who does not syinjiathize with the follies of 
honour — who does not concede indulgence to 
the hot blood of youth when he says, “ My 
country is insulted and her banner is nu- 
furled,” may certainly he .a man of excellent 
common-sense ; )nit if such men had beei^ m 
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the majority, Gaul would never* have been 
France — Gaul would have been a province of 
Germany. 

And a.s Duplessia walked liomeward — ^lic 
tlie calmest and most farseeing’ of all authori- 
ties on the Iloursc — the man who, excepting 
only De Mauleon, most decidedly deemed the 
cause of the war a blunder, and most for- 
bodingly anticipated its issues, caught the 
prevalent enthusiasm. Everywhere he was 
stopped by cordial hands, every wlierc met by 
congratulating smiles. “ How right you have 
l)ecu, Duplcssis, when you have laughed at 
those who have said, ‘The Emperor is ill. 
decrepit, done up.’ ” 

Vive V Kmpereu)' ! at last we shall be face 
to face with those insolent Prussians I ” 


JJefore lie arrivetl at his home, passing 
along the Boulevards, greeted by all the 
groups enjoying the eool night air before 
tlu* cafea^ l)u])lessis had caught the war 
epidemic. 

Entering his hotel, he went at once to 
Valerie’s eharnher. ‘-Slee]) well lu-night, 
child ; Alain lias told me that he adores thee, 
and if#ie will go to the war. it is that he may 
lay his laurels at rhy feet. Bless thee, 
my child, thou coiddst not have made a 
nobler choice.” 

Whether, after the.so woid>. X'aleric slept 
well or not *tis not for me to say ; but if .she 
did sleep, 1 vciituie to guess that her dreams 
were rose-eolouretl. 


(JITAPTEU VII. 


• All the eavlior i»iivt of that "next <lay, I 
Graham A^'inc remained in dnois — a lovely j 
day at Paris that St h of .Inly, and wii h that j 
sniiiiiKT day all hearts at Paris were in unison. ; 
Ihscoiiteiif was charmed tiilo cut liusiasin — 
Belleville and Montniart re forgot tii<! vi^ams j 
of Gommunism and SoeiaIi'«m and other j 

• iMiis” not to l)i‘ realized exv ciil in some uii- ; 

<lisc<nered Atlantis ! | 

The Kinpen*!’ was tin- idol of the day — the ! 
nainesof Jules Pavre an<l (lamijeita were ny- I 
won Is of scorn. Even Anna nd .Alounier, still ; 
out of work, beginning to feel the jdiich of ' 
want, and tierce for any rcvohitioji that | 
migljf turn tbpsy-tni-vv the conditions of j 
labour, — evc« ArinaiKl .Monnicr was found 
among groups that were laying i»imort>'iles 
at the foot of the column in the Place 
Veiidome, aiwl heard to say ti» a fellow inal- 
<.*on tent, with eyes ujJirteil to tlu? ptatueof 
the lirst Napoleon, “ Do you not let! 1 at this 
moment that no Freuehmaii can be long 
angry with the lit! le eor]»oral .' He tlcnicd La 
Liherte, but he gave La (r'mn’." 

Heeding not the stir of the worUl without, 
Graham was compelling into one resolve the 
iloubts and scruples which luu I so long warred 
against the heart which they ravaged, but 
could not wholly subdue. 

The conversations with Mrs. Morlcy ami 
Uoehebriant had placed in a light in which 
he had not before regartlcd it, the image of 


He lia<l reasoned from the starting-point of 
his love f<»r her, and had sf iiglii to convince 
himself tlial agaiinsl that love it was his duty 
to strive. , 

But now a new ijiiestion was aildressed to 
his eonseieiiee as well as to liis heart. What 
though he hail never I'ormally declared to her 
his atfection — never, in open wnvds. wooed 
her as his own — ne^T even hinted to her the 
ln»])«'>of a unien which at one lime he had 
Lnully eiiierlaineil, — >till was it true that 
Ids lovi* had Ixaii too lr:in&j)aient not to be 
detected iw her, ami nut to havi: led her on 
lo l et III 11 .'t ! 

(’eriainly be had. as wi; know, divined th.at 
lie was mil indifVereiit to iu-r at Engluen, a 
year ago that he had gained lier esteem, and 
perhaps iiilcicsled licr fancy. 

Wo know also how lie hatl tried to persuade 
himself that the artistic temperament, 
especially when ili veloiicd in women, is loo 
elastic to su/fer thy thing's of real life to have 
lasting inlluence over haj)])iness or sorrow, — 
that ill the. {mrsiiits in whieli her thought and 
imagination found employ, in the exeite- 
ineiit lliey»siistained, and the fame to which 
they eomliiccd, Isaura would bo readily eon- 
soleil for a momentary f'ang of disappointed 
affection. And that a man so alien us him- 
self, both by nature and by habit, from the 
artistic world, was the very last person who 
coulil maintain deep and permanent impres- 
sion on her ivctwal life or her ideal dreams. 
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But what if, as he gathered from* the wor^ 
of the fair American — what if, in all these 
assumptions, he was wholly mistaken } What 
if, in previously revealing his own heart, he 
had decoyetl hers — what if, by a desertion 
she had no right to anticipate, he had blighted- 
her future. What if this brilliant child.ot 
genius couUi love as warmly, as deeply, as 
enduringly as any simple village girl U whom 
there is no poetry except love If this were 
80 — what became, the first claim on his 
honour, his conscienc(^, his duty ? 

The force which but a few days ago bis 
reasonings had given to the arguments that 
forbade him to think of Isaiifa, b'ceame 
weaker and weaker, as now in an altered 
mood of reflection ho re-summoned and rc- 
weighed them. 

All those prejutliffps — which had seemed to 
him such rational common-sense truths, when 
translated from his own miiul into the words 
of Lady Janet’s letter — was not Mrs. Morlcy 
right in denouncing t/ie/zf as the crotchets of 
an insolent egotism? Was it not rather to 
the favour than to the disparagement of 
lsaur.i, regarded even in the man's narrow- 
minded view of woman’s dignity, that this 
orphan girl could, with character so un- 
scathed, pass through the trying ordeal of 
the public babble, the public gaze — command 
alike the esteem of a woman so i)iire as Mrs. 
Morley, the reverence of a man so chival- 
rously sensitive (o honour as Alain de Iloche- 
briant ? 

Musing thus, (Iraham’s countenance at last 
bii“ghtoncd — ^a glorious joy entered into and 
possessed him. lie felt as a mau who had 


bui^t asunder the swathes and trammels 
. which had - kept him galled and miserable 
with the sense of ciiptivity, and from which 
some wizard spell that took strengtlrfrom his 
qiyn superstition had forbidden to struggle. 

He was free! — and that freedom was 
rapture ! — yes, his resolve was taken. 

The day was now far advanced. He 
should have just time before the dinner with 

Duplcssis to drive to A , where he still 

supposed Isaura resided. How, as his fiacre 
rolleil along the wcll-rernembered road — how 
completely he Mived in that world of 
romance ef which he denied himself 1(3 be a 
donizeu. 

Arrived at tin; little villa, he found it 
occupied oiily^ by wdikmeii — it was under 
repair. No one could tell him to what 
residence the ladies who occupied it the last- 
year had removed. 

“ I shall learn from Mrs. Morlcy,’’ thought 
(irahuni. and at her Ijouse he called in going 
back, but Mrs. Morlcy was not at home ; 
he* had only just time, after regaining liis 
apartment, to (change his dress for the dinner 
to which he was invited. As it was, he 
arrived late, and wliilc apologizing to his 
host for his:jwant of punctuality, his tongue 
faltered. At the further end of the room he 
saw a face, paler and thinner than when he 
had setm it last. — a face across which a some- 
thing of grief had gone. 

The servant announced that dinner was 
served. 

Mr. Vane," said Duplessis, " will you take 
in to dinner Mademoiselle Cicogna?" 
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BOOK XI. 

G H A P T K R I . 


Among the frets and checks to I he course 
that “never did rim smonili,” there is one 
which is sufHcienlly fivquent, for many a 
reader will remember the iriitntioii it caused 
him. You have counted on a mectin*' with 
the beloved one unwit nesseil by otliers, an 
interchange of confessions and vows whidi 
others may not hear. Vou have arranged 
almost the words in viliich yoftr innerincst 
heart is to bo expressed : pictured to youisclf 
the very looks by which those woi ds will 
have their sweetest lepiy Tlie scene you 
have thus imagined appears to you vivid and 
distinct, as if foreshown in a magic glass. 
And suddenly, after long absence, the meeting 
takes place in the midst of a common com- 
panionship . nothing that you wished to say 
(ian be said. The scene you pictured is 
Jiaiiited out by tlie irony of (mance; and 
groups and backgrounds of wliioh you had 
ncv(*r dreamed, siart forlh from the dis- 
appointing caiivas. Happy if that be all 1 
iJut sometimes, by a strange, subtle intuition, 
you feel that the person herselt is changed . 
and sympathetic vvnh that cliaiigc, a terrible 
chill comes over your own heart. 

Ref ore Graham had taken his seat at the 
table beside Isaura, he lelt that she was 
changed to him. Ho telt it by iicr very toucli 
as their hands met at Hie fir.st greeting, --by 
the tone of her vi'ice in the few worths that 
passed between them, — by the absence of all 
glow* in the smile wliicli had once lit up her 
face, .as a burst of sunshine lights up a day in 
spring, and gives a richer gladness of colour 
to all Its blooms. Once seated siile by siile 
they remained for some moments silent. In- 
deed it would have been rather diflicult for 
anything less than the wonderful intelligence 
of lovers between whom no wall can prevent 
the stolen interchange of tokens, to have 
ventured private talk of their own amid the 
excited converse which seemed all eyes, all 
tongues, all ears, admitting no one present to 
abstract himself from the common emotion. 
Englislimen do not recognize the old classic 
law which limited the number of guests 
where banquets are meant to be pleasant, to 
that of the Nine Muses. They invito guests 
so numerous, and so shy of launching talk 
the tablCt that you may talk to the 


person next to you not less secure from 
listeners than j'ou would he in talking with 
the stranger wlw>m }ou met at a well in the 
Sahara. It is not so, except on state occasions, 
at Paris. Hilhcult there to ndire into soli- 
tude with your m‘xL neighbour. The guests 
collecte<l by l)uplcssi.s completed with him- 
self the number of the Sacred Nine -tlie 
host, Va]<b’io, Uoeh(*briant, Graham. Isaura, 
Signora Vcriosla, La I>U(.*hesse de Tarascon, 
the wealthy and high-born Imperialist, 

I’lince , and last and least, one who shall 

be naiiu'icss. 

I have read somewhere, ferhaps in one of 
the books which American superstition dedi- 
cates to th(i mysteries of Spiritualism, how a 
gifted seer. technicMlly styled medium, sees 
at the opera a box which to other eyes appears 
iintcnanted and empty, but to linn is full of 
gho.sts, well dre.'^.seil iii tf'nur gazing 

on till? boards and listening to the music. 
Like such ghosts aie certain beings whom ^ 
call Lookers-on. Thougli still living, they 
have no share in ihe, life 1 survey, they 
come as from another world to hear and to 
see what is passing in ou:s. In ours they 
lived once, but thai troubleil sort Jif life they 
have survived. Still we amuse them as stage- 
playeisand puppets ainn.se thi.unsel v(?s. One 
of tbe.so JiOokers t.jj completed the party at 
the liouse of l.)u|);e.''Sis. 

Hovv lively, how animatcil the talk was at 
the tinaneiei's pleasant table tbal day, tlie 
8th of July ! The e.\cit(?ment of the coming 
war made itself loiul in every Gallic voice, 
and kimlled in every Gallic eye. Appeals at 
every second minute were made, sometimes 
courteous, sometimes sarcastic, to the English- 
man — promising son of an eminent statesman, 
and native of a country in vvhich France is 
always coveting an ally, and always suspect- 
ing an enemy. Certainly Graham could not 
have found a less propitious moment for 
a&king Isawra if she really changed. And 
certainly the honour of Great P.ritain was 
never less ably represented (that is saying a 
great deal) than it was on tliis occasion by 
the young man reared to diplomacy and 
aspiring to Parliamentary, di-^tinct ion. He 
answered all questions with a c.'»n«t rained 
voice and an insipid smile, — all questions 
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pointedly addressed to him as to what demon- 
strations of admirintf sympathy with the 
jjallantry of France miKht be expected from 
the Enjjlish Government and people ; what 
his acquaintance with the German races led 
him to suppose would be the effect on 
the Southern States of the first dcf&it of 
the Prussians ; whether the man called 
Moltke was not a mere strategist on '|)aper, 
a crotchety pedant ; whether, if Helgiuiu 
became so enamoured of the glories of 
France as to solicit fusion with her people, 
England would have a right to offer any ob- 
jection, — &c. «S:c. I do not think that during 
that festiv-'l Grahana once thought one-mil- 
lionth so much about the fates of Prussia and 
France as he did think “ Why is that girl so 


changed to me ? merciful heaven 1 is she lost 
to my life ? ” 

By training, by habit, even by passion, the 
man was a genuine politician, cosmopolitan 
as well as patriotic, accustomed to consider 
what effect every vibration in that balance. of 
European power, which no deep thinker can 
despise, must have on the destinies of civilized 
humanity, and of those of the nation to winch 
he belongs. But arc there not moments in 
life when the human heart suddenly narrows 
-.the circumference to which its emotions are 
extended 1 As ebb ‘t)f a tide, it retreats 
from the shores it had covered on its flow, 
drawingon with contracted «vaves t lie treasure- 
trove it has selected to hoard amid its 
deeps. 


OHAPTEK IT. 


On quitting the dining-room, the Duchesse 1 
de Tarascon said to her host, on whose arm 
she was leaning, “ Of course you and I must 
go with the stream. But is not all the fine 
talk that has passed to-day at your table, ami 
jn which we too have joined, a sort of hypoc- 
risy ? 1 may say this to you ; I would say it 
to no other.” 

“ And I say to you, Mailame la Duchesse, 
that which I would say to no other. Thinking 
over it as I sit alone, I fin \ myself making a 
‘ terrible hazard ; * but when 1 go abroad and 
become infected by the general enthusiasm, I 
pluck up gaiety of spirit, and whisper to my- 
self, ‘ True, but it may be an enormous gain.' 
To get the left bank of the llhiiie is a trith* ; 
but to check in our next neighbour a growth 
which a few years hence would overtop us, — 
that is no triile. And, be the gain worth the 
hazard or not. could the Emperor, could any 
Government likely to hold its own for a week, 
have declined to take the chance of the die?” 

The Duchesse mused a moment, and mean- 
while the t’vo .seate<i themselves on a divan in 
the corner of the salon. Then she said very 
slowly — 

“ No Government that held its tenure on 
popular suffrage could have done so. But if 
the Emperor had retained the personal 
authority which once allowed the int^ellect of 
one man to control and direct the passions of 
many, I think the war would have been 
avert^. I have reason to know that the Em- 
peror and most of the members of the Council 
were anxious to avoid the step which was 


forced upon them by the temper of the Cham- 
ber, and reports of a popular excitement 
which coulo not be icsisted without eminent 
danger of revolutuMi. It is Pans tliat has 
forceil ihe war oo t.ho Emperor. But enough 
of thi.s subject. What must be, must, andi 
as you say, the gain may be greater than the 
hazard. I come to something else you whis- 
pered to me before we went in to dinner, — a 
sort of complaint which wounds me sensibly. 
You say I had assisted to a choice of danger 
and possibly of death a very distant connection 
of mine, who might have been a very near 
connect urn of yours. You mean Alain de 
Ilochobriant 1 ” 

*• Ye.** i 1 accept him as a suitor for the hand 
of my only daughter *’ 

“ 1 am so glatl, not for your 8''ke so much 
as for hi.s. No one can kno-v him well with- 
out appreciating in him the finest qu.ilities of 
the finest order of the French noble ; but 
having known your pretty Vale ic so long, my 
con grat 111 at ions are for the man wlio can win 
her. Meanwhile hear my explanation : when 
I promised Alain any interest 1 can command 
for the grade of officer in a regiment of Mo- 
biles, I knew not that he had formed, or waa 
likely to form, ties or duties to keep him at 
home. 1 withdraw my promise.” 

No, Duchesse, fulfil it. I should be dis- 
loyal indeed if 1 robbed a sovereign under 
whose tranquil and prosperous reign 1 have 
acquired, with no dishonour, the fortune 
which Order proffers to Commerce, of one 
gallant defender in the hour of need. And, 
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speakinfir frankly, if Alain were really my son, 
I think I am Frenchman enough to remember 
that France is my mother.” 

“ Say no more, my friend — say no more,” 
cried the Duchcsse, with the warm blood of 
the. heart rushing through all the delicate 
coatings of pearl * powder. • “ If every French- 
man felt as you do ; if in this Paris of ours all 
hostilities of class may merge in the one 
thought of the common country ; if in French 
hearts there yet thrill the same sentiment as 
that which, in the terrible days when all other, 
ties were rent asunder, y^vered France as 


mother, and rallied hersonS to her aid against 
the confederacy of Kurope, — why, then, 
we need not grow pale with dismay at the 
sight of a Pru8.sian . needle-gun. Hist 1 look 
yonder : is not that a tableau of Youth in 
Arcady ? Worlds rage around, and Love, un- 
concerned, whispers to Love 1 ” The Duehcsec 
here pointed to a corner of the adjoining 
room fn which Alain and Valerie sat apart, he 
whispering into her car : her eyes downcast, 
and, even seen at that tlistance, her check 
brightened by the delicate tenderness of its 
blushes. 


CHAPTER III. 


Rut in that small assembly there were two 
who did not attract the notice of i)u])le.ssi.'!, 
or of the lady of the Imperial Court AVhile 

the Prince and the placid T.ookev on were 

engaged at a contest of ecarte with the lively 
Veiiosta, for the gallery, interpasiyg criticisms 
*and admonitions, Isaura was listlessly turning 
over a (collection of photographs, strewed on 
a table that stood near to an o])'.‘n window in 
the remoter angle of the room, (roinmuiiieating 
with a long and wide balcony ill led jiartially 
with flowers and overlooking the Champs 
Elysecs, softly lit iip by the innumerable 
summer stars. Suddenly a whisper, the com- 
mand of which she could not rc'si.st, thrilled 
through her ear, and sent the blood rushing 
back to her heart. 

“ Do yoM TemembcT that evening at Kn- 
ghien ? liow .1 s.aid that our imagination could 
not carry us beyond the question whether we 
two* should be gazing together that night 
twelve nionHis on that star which eat'h of us 
had singled out from the hosts of heaven ? 
That was the 8th of July, It is the 8th of 
July once more. Come and seek for our 
chosen star — come. I have something to say, 
which say I must. Come.” 

Mechanically, as it were, — mechanically, as 
they tell us tlm SomnambulLst obeys the 
Mesmeriser, — Isaura obeyed that summon.®. 
In a kind of dreamy submission she fidlowcd 
his steps, and found herself on the balcony, 
flowers around her and stars abo' e, by the 
side of the man who had been to her that 
being ever surrounded by flowers and lighted 
by stars, — the ideal of Romance to the heart 
of virgin Woman. 

“Isaura,’ said the Englishman, softly. At 
tke sound of her own name for the first t;me 


heard from those lips, every nerve in her 
frame quivered. “ Isaura. l have tried to live 
witlumt you. 1 cannot. Vou are all in all 
to me : without you it stems to mo as if earth 
Viad no flowers, and even heaven had with- 
drawn its stars. Are theie diflertnees be- 
tween us, differences of of sentiments, 

of habits, of thought I Only Jet me hope that 
you can love me a tenth part so much as I 
love you, and sin.h (Iitferencc.® cease to be 
discord. Love liarnionizes all sounds, blends 
all colours into its own divine oneness of 
heart and soul. I.ook uj) 1 is not the star 
which this time bust year invited our gaze 
above, is it not stifl there? Docs it not still 
invite our gaze ! Isaura, speak I ” 

“ Hush, hush, bush.’’— the girl could say no 
more, but she r(.coik(l from his side. 

The recoil did not wound him : there was 
no hate in it. He advanced, he ('aught her 
hand, and continued, iu one of these voices 
which become so musical in summer nights 
under starry skies — 

“ Isaura, there is one name which I can 
never utter without a reverence due to 
the religion which binds earth to heaven— a 
name which to man sliould be the symbol of 
life cheered and l^eautitied, exalted, hallowed. 
That name is ‘ wife.’ Will you take that name 
from me ! ” 

And still Isaura made no reply. She stood 
mute, an*H cold, and rigid as a statue of 
marble. At length, as if consciousness had 
been arrested and was stiuggling back, she 
sighed heavily, and passed her hands slowly 
over her forehead. 

“ Mockery, mockery,” sh’e said then, with a 
smile half bitter, half plaintive, on her colour- 
lc.<«s lips. “ Did you wait to ask me that ques- 
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tioa till you knew what my answer must be ? 
J hare pledged the name of wife to another.” 

No, no 1 you say that to rebwke, to punish 
mo 1 Unsay it 1 unsay it 1 ” 

Isaura beheld tlie anguish of his face with 
bewildered eyes. “ tlow can my words pain 
you ? ” she said, drearily. “ Did you not 
write that I had unfitted myself to be wife to 
you 1 ” •s 

‘•I?” 

“ That I hail left behind me the peaceful 
imjpunitics of private life? 1 felt you were 
80 ri.; 5 ht 1 Yes! lam afila-nced to. one who 

thinks that in spite of that misfortune ” 

*• Stop, I cojiimand you -stop I You saw 
my letter to .Mrs. Morley. I have not had 
one moment free from torture and remorse 
since I wrote it. Hut whatever in that letter 

you raijrht justly resent ” 

‘•I (lid nob rG'^ent ” 

Graham heard not the interruption, but 
hurried on. “ You would forgive could you 
read iny heart. Xo matter. Kvery senti- 
ment in that letter, except tlioso which 
conveyed admiration, I retract. He mine, 
jand iiHtead of presuming to clieck in you tlui 
Irredstible impulse of genius to the lirst platre 
in the head or the heart of the world, 1 will 
teach myself to encourage, to sliare, to exult 
In it. Do you know what a difference there 
is between the absent one and the present 
one — between the distant image against whom 


our doubts, our fears, our suspicions, raise up 
hosts of imaginary giants, barriers of 'visionary 
walls, and the beloved face before the sight 
of which the hosts are fled, the walls are 
vanished? Isaura, we meet again. You know 
now from my own lips that I love ybu. I 
think your lips will not dtny that you love 
me. You say that you are affianced to 
another. Tell the man frankly, honestly, 
that you mistook your heart. It is not yours 
to give. Save yourself, save him, from a 
union in w'hich there can be no happiness.” 

“It is too late,” said Isaura, with hollow 
tones, but witli no trace of vacillating weak- 
ness on her brow and lips. “ Did I say now 
to that other one, ‘ I break the faith that I 
pledged to you,’ I should kill him, body and 
soul. Slight thing though 1 be. to him 1 am 
all in all ; to you, Mr. Vane, to you a memory 
— the memory of one wliom a year, perhaps a 
month, hence, you will rejoice to think ybU 
have c^caped.'’ 

She passed from him — passed away from 
the Howers and the starlight; and when 
Graham, — nicovering from the stun of her 
crushing words, and with the haughty mien 
and ste}) of tin* man who goes forth from the 
ruin of his hoipt's, leaning for support upon his 
pride, — when Graham re-entereiJ the room, all 
the giK'sts had departed save only Alain, who 
w’as still exchanging whispered w'ords with 
Valdrie. 


CHAPTEIl IV. 


Tfii3 next day, at the liour appointed, 
Graham entered Ahuii’s ap.artraont. “ I am 
glad to tell yon,” said the Manjuis, gaily, 
“ that the box has arrived, and we wnll very 
soon examine its contents. HreakCast claims 
prcce lerice.” During the meal Alain wraa in 
gay spirits, and did not at first notice the 
gloomy countenam*e and ab.stracted mood of 
bis guest. At length, surjh-ised at the dull 
re.sponse to his lively sallies on the part of a 
man generally s » pleasant in the frankness of 
his sp(*cch, and the cordial ring of his sympa- 
thetic laugh, it occurred to him that the 
change in Graham must he ascriV)ed to some- 
thing that had gone wrong in the meeting 
with Isaura the evening before ; and remem- 
bering the curtness wdth which Graham had 
implied disinclination i t converse about the 
fair Italian, he felt perplexed how' to recon- 


cile the impulse of his good-nature with the 
discretion iiiij)c?sed on his good-bijeeding. At 
all events, a compliment to the lady whom 
Graham had so admired could do no harm. 

“ How w’ell Mjidemoiscllc Cieogna looked 
last night ! ” 

“ Did she ? It seemed to me that, in health 
at least, she did not look very we!l. Have you 
heard what day M. Thier.s will speak on the 
war ?” 

“Thiers? Xo. Who cares about Thiers? 
Thank Heaven his day is past ! I don’t know 
any unmarried woman in Haiis, not even 
Valerie — I mean Mademoiselle Duplessis^ 
who has so ex(|uihitc a taste in dress as Made- 
moiselle Cicogua. Gencially speaking, tlie 
taste of a female author is atrocious.” 

“Reall}’ — I did not observe her dress. I 
am no critic on subjects so dainty as thj^ 
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drc 83 . of ladies, or the tastes of female 
authors.” 

“Pardon me,” said the bp.au l^farquis, 
gravely. “As to dress, I think that, is so 
.essential a thing in the mind of woman, that 
no man w’ho cares about women ought to 
disdain critical study of it. In woman, reline- 
raent of character is never found in vulgarity 
of dress. I have only observed that truth 
since I came up from Bretagne.” 

“ 1 presume, my dear Marquis, that you 
may have read in Bretagne books which very 
few' not being professed scholars have ever 
read at Paris ; and possibly you may re- 
member that IJorace ascribes the most 
exquisite relinernent in dress, denoted by the 
uniranslatablc words, '‘siniph.v m u to 
a lady who was not less distinguished Vjy the 
ease and rapidity with wliicli she could change 
her atfection. Of course that allusion does | 
imt apply to Mademoiselle Chc^'gna ; but there i 
are many other exquisitely dit ssed ladies at 
Paris of whom an iil-fatcd admirer 

‘ fniom 

Miitatosqne <lou.- iLuljit.’ 

Now', with ,your permission, w’o ^ill adjourn 
to the box of letters.” 

Phe box being produced and uiiloclu*.!, 
Alain looked with oonscicjitiiius care at its 
contents lieforc he passed over to (Jraliam’s 
inspection a few epistles, in which the Koglish- 
man immediately detetjted the same hand- 
writ iiig as that of the letter from lamise 
which Liichard King had he<iueathed to liiin. 

They w’erc arranged and numbered chrono- 
logically, 

Lkttku J. 

“Dear M. le Marquis, — llow' can I 
thank you sufficiently for obtaining and re- 
mitting to me those certilioates You are 
too aware of the unhappy episode in my life 
Hot to know how inestimable is the service 
jou render me. I am saved all further 
iii!d(*sfation from the man who had indeed 
no right over my freedom, but whose per- 
'-•'(•iition might compel me to the scandal and 
disgriue of an appeal to the law for protec- 
tion, and the avowal of the illeg.al marriage 
into^vhich T w»s dupeil. I would rather be 
torn limb from limb by wild liorses, like tlie 
Qu»'eii in the history books, than <iishonour 
myself and the ancestry which 1 may at 
Ic ’.st claim on the mother's side, by pioclaim- 
ingth.it 1 had lived with that low English- 
man as his wife, wlion I w’asonly — 0 heavens, 

I cannot conclude tlie sentence 1 

“No, Mons. le Marquis, I am in no want of 
the pecuniary aid >ou so generously wish to 
press on me. Though I know not where to 
address my poor dear uncle — though 1 doubt, 
even if 1 did, whether I could venture to 
confide to him the secret known only to 
.> ourself as to the name I now bear — and if he 
hear of me at all he must. l)elieve me dead, — 
yet I have enough left of the money he last 
remitted to me for^resent support ; ami w'hcn 
tl;|^t fails, 1 think, what witn itiy knowledge 


of English and such other slender accomplish- 
ments as- 1 possess, 1 could maintain myself 
ns a teacher 'Or governess in some German 
family. At all event.s, I will write to you 
. again so-in, and I entreat you to let me know 
all you (fan learn about my une’e. I feel so 
grateful to you for your just disbelief of the 
horrible calumny which mu.st beso intolerably 
galling to a man so proud, and, whatever his 
errors, so incapable of a ba.scnoss. 

*“ Direct me Paste rextnnte^ Augsburg. 

“ your.«j w'ith all consideration, • 

Letter II. 

(Seven months after the date of Letter I!) 

“ Arcsmriu;. 

“ Dear M. le Marquis,— -F thank \ou for 
3*011 r kind little note inl'ormit g me of the 
pain.s 3011 have taken, as yet with no re.-ult, 
to asccrt.iin what his become of my unff)r- 
tunate uncle. My life since 1 last wrote has 
been a very quiet one. 1 have been teaching 
among a few families here; and among my 
pupils are two little girls of very high birth. 
J’hey have tak(‘ii so great a fancy to me that 
their mother has ju.st asked me to come and 
reside at tludr house as governess. What 
wonderfully kind hearts tliose Germans have 
— so sim])le, so trulliful I They raise no 
troubk-snme. (piestioiis, — accj^pt my own stpry 
implicitly.” Here follow a few eommonplace 
sentences about the German character, and a 
postcript. “ I go into my new home next 
week. When you hear more of my uncle, 
direct to me at the (k)untess von lludeslieim, 
Beh!<3ss N • * * :M * * *, near Berlin.” 

*• liudesheim ! ” Could this be the relation, 
possibly the wife, of the Count von Uudesheim 
with wlioni Graliam had formed ac(iuaintancc» 
last year 

Letter HI. 

(Between three ambfonr years after the date 
of the last.) 

“ You startle me indeed, dear M. le Marquis. 
My uncle said to have been recognized in 
Algeria under another namtf, a soldier in the 
Algerine army/ My dear, ])n»ud, luxurious 
uncle 1 Ah, 1 cannot li(flieve it, any more 
than you do : but I long e.ageily for such 
further news as you can icarn of him. For 
myself, I shall perhaps surpiise you when I 
say T am about to be married. Nolhing can 
exceed tbe aini.able kindness I have receivtd 
fr«)m the Huileshcims since I have been in 
their house. For* the last 3 car esj)ecially I 
have been treated on tapial terms as one of 
the family. Among the habitual visitors at 
the house is a gentleman of noble biitb, but 
not of rank too high, nor of fortune toct great, 
to make marriage with the French widowed 
governess a wesaUianee. I am sure that he 
loves me sincerely ; and he is the only man I 
ever met whose love I have cared to win. We 
arc to be married in the course of the year. 
Of course he is ignorant of my painful history, 
and will never learn it. And after all 
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Louise D is deaci. In the home to which 

I am about to remove, there is no probability 
that the wretched Knjjclishman can ever cross 
my path. My secret is as safe with you as in 
the grave that iH>lds her whom in the name of 

Louise D you once loved. Henceforth I 

shall trouble you no more with my letters ; 
but if you hear anything decisively authentic 
of my uncle’s fate, write me a line Ut any 

time, directed as- before to Madame M , 

enclosed to the Countess von Riuleshcira. 

“ And accept, for all the kindness y(m have 
ever shown me, as to one whom you did not 
disdain to call a kinswoman, the assurance of 
my undying gratitude. In the alliance she 
now makes, y'our kinswoman docs not dis- 
credit the name tlirough which she is con- 
nected with the yet loftier lino of f'oc'ie- 
briant.” i* 

To this letter the late Marquis liad ap- 
pended in pencil : “ Of course a Rochebriant 
never denies the claim of a kinswoman, even 
though a drawing-master’s daughter. Beau- 
tiful creature, Louise, but a termagant I I 
could not love Venus if she were a termagant. 
L.’s head turned by the unlucky discovery 
that her mother was noble. In one form or 
other, every woman has the same disease — 
vanity. Name of her intendoil not mentioned 
— easily found out.” 

The next letteV was dated May 7, 1851), on 
black-edg(;d paper, and (rontaijicd but these 
lines : ‘‘ I was much comforted by yonr kind 
visit yesterday, «lear Matqiiis. My afilietion 
has been heavy : but for the last two years 
my poor husband’s conduct lins rendered my 
life unhappy, and 1 am recovering the shock 
of his sudden death. It is tiu(3 that. I and the 
, children are left very ill provitled for; but 1 
cannot accept j’our generou.s oll'cr of aid. 
Have no fear as to mv future fate. Adieu, 
my dear Marquis ! 'J'his will reaeh you ju<t 
before you start for Napb s. lion royngr." 
There was no address on ''.his note — no post- 
mark on the en veJopc — evidently sent by liand. 

The last note, dated IBiIl, Maich 20, was 
briefer than its predecessor. “ 1 liave taken 
your advice, dear Manpiis; and, overcoming 
all scruples, I have accepted his kind offer, on 
the coiulitiori that l am never to be taken to 


England. I had no option in this marriage. 
1 can now own to you that my poverty h^ 
become urgent. — Yours, with inalienable 

gratitude, 

This last note, too, was without postmark, 
and as evidently sent by hand. 

“ There are no other letters, then, from this 
writer 1 ” asked Graham ; “ anti no further 
clue as to her existence / ” 

“None that 1 have ili.scovered ; and I see 
now why 1 preserved these lotttirs. There is 
nothing in their contents not creditable to my 
poor father. They show how capable he was 
of good-natured, disinterested kindness to- 
wartis oven a di^timt relation of whom he 
could certainly not have been proud, judging 
not only by his own pencilled iiore, or by the 
writer's condition as a goveriiess, but by her 
loose scntinierit-s as to the rnarriage tie. I 
have not the slightest*. idea who slic could be. 
I never at least heard of one connected, how- 
ever distantly, with my family, whom 1 
could identify with the writer of these 
letters.” 

1 may hold them a short time in my pos- 
session * ” 

‘•Pardon me a jireliminary question. If I 
may vcnturC'lo bu rn a (‘onjocture, the object 
of your .‘^earoh must be connected with your 
countryman, w'hom the lady politely calls the 
‘wretched Englishman but I own I should 
not like to limd, through these letters, a 
pretence to any steps that may lead to a 
scaiiilal in which my fatluir’s namo or that, of 
any member of my family could be mixed 
up.'* 

Marquis, it is to prevent the possibility of 
all scandal tliat I ask you to trust these 
letters to my discretion.” 

“ /’’#*/ dfi (jcntil lionnn(‘ ? 

*• Foi (Jo. gentVhomme ! ” 

“Take thmii. When and where shall we 
meet .again \ ” 

*• Soon, T trust ; but T must leave Paris this 
evening. I am bound to Berlin in quest of 
this Connte.'^s von Iliuiesheiin : and 1 fear 
that in a very few days intercourse between 
France ami the German frontier will be closed 
uprui travellers.” 

After a few more words not worth record- 
ing, the two young men shook hands and 
parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 


It was with an int<‘Test. languid and listless 
indued, coiiiparuil with that which he would 
have felt a day befoje. that Graham rnuhcd 
over the remarkable ndvaiiees toward the dis- 
covery of Louise Duval Wliich were made in 
the leiters he had perused She had married, 
then, first a foreigner, whom slie si)oke of as 
noble, and whose* name and residence could 
be easily found through the Countess von 
lludeshcim. The marriage did not seem to 
have been a happy one. Left a widow in 
reduced circumstances, she had married again, 
evidently without affection. She w'aa living 
80 late as i8()l,and she had children living in 
ISriO : was the child referred io by Richard 
King one of them I 

The tone and style of the letters served to 
throw some light on the character of the 
writer ; t hey evinc(*<l pride, stubljorn self-will, 
and Ufiaini.tble hardness of nature; but her 
rejection of all pecuniary a.i< I from a manlike 
the late Mar<pn.s do Roc.hcbriant betokened a 
certain dignify of w.*ritimcnt. She was evi- 
dtntly, whatever her strange ideas about her 
•first marriage wiifi Richaid Kin^. no vulgar 
w'f.man of eallantiy; and there must have 
been i-ome sort, of charm about her to have 
excited a frien<ily interest in a kinsman so rc- 
mctc, and a man of pleasure so selfish, as her 
high horn correspoiideiit. 

But what now, so far as conccrnctl his own 
happiness, was the hope the probable cer- 
tainty, of a speedy fulfilment of the tru^t inj- 
queathed to him ? Wliethei the result, in the 
death of tlic mother, and more ospeeiaily of 
the child, left him rich, oi, if the last sur- 
vived, u-duced his fortune to a mijderate in- 
dependence Isauia was equally lost to him, 
and^fortune became valueless But his tirat 
emotions iccovenng from the shock of 
bearing fn»m ^s.lura^ lips that she was irre- 
vocably affianced to another, were not those 
of seif reproach They weic those of intense 
bitterness against her w'lio. if leally so much 
attached to liim as he had been led to hope, 
could within so brief a time reconcile her 
heart to marriage with anotlier. 1 bis bitterness 
was no doubt unjust ; but 1 believe it to be 
natural to men of a nature sc proud and of 
afiection& so intense as Graham s, under simi- 
lar defeats of hope Resentment is the first 
impulse in a man loving with the w'hole 
ardour »)f his soul, rejecteef, no matter wdiy or 
wherefore, by the woman by whom he Jia<l 
cause to believe he himself was beloved ; and 
though Graham I standard of honour was 
certainly the reverse of low, yet man does 


not view honour in the same light as womsin 
•docs, when involved in analogous difficulties 
of position. Graham conscientiously thought 
that if Isaura so loved him as to render dis- 
tasteful an engagement to anr»ther which 
could only very recent have been contrac- 
ted, it would be more honourable frankly so 
to tell the accepted jsuitor than to leave liim 
in ignorauce that her heart was estranged. 
But these eiigagcmenlsare very solemn things 
with girls like Isauia, and hers was no ordin- 
ary obligation of woman-honour. Had the 
accepted one been superior in rank — fortune 
j — ^all that flatters the ambition of woman in 
j the choice of marriage ; had he been resolute, 
and strong, and self-flependciit amid the 
trials and ])erils of life, — then possibly the 
woman’s honour might find excuse in escap- 
ing the penalties of its pledge. But the poor, 

\ ailing, infii-m. morbid hoy [Wfct, W’ho looked to 
j her si'i his saving angel in body, in mind, and 
■ soul — to say to him, ‘‘Give rnc back my free- 
) doni, ^ ivouid he to abandon him to <ieath and 
to sill, but (Jraliam could not of course 
divine why what he as a man thought right 
was to Isaura as woman impossible : and he 
returned to his o'd prejiulicc'd notion that 
tluM’e is no real depth and aidour of alTccLiori 
for human lovers in the poetc.-s whoso luimf 
am I lieart are devoted to the creation of 
imaginary licroes. Absorlxul in reverie, he 
took his way slowly and with downcast looks 
towards the Unl isk Embassy, at wbieh it was 
well to ascertain whether the impending war 
yet necf.ssitated s])eeial ]aisspuris for Ger- 
many. 

Bo)i jour, rhrr said a pleasant 

voice ; and bow long have you been at 
Paris ] ’ 

“ Ob, my dear M. SavArin 1 chtirmed to see 
you looking so well ! Madame well too, I 
trust.' My kindest regards to her. I have 
been in I’iiris but a day or two, and 1 leave 
this evening.” 

“ So soon I The war frightens you away, I 
supjmsc. Which way are you going now ? *’ 

“ To the Britislf embassy.” 

“Well, 1 will go with you so far— it is in 
niy own direction. I have to call at the 
charm ingt Italian’s with congratulations— on 
news 1 only heard thix morning.” 

“ You mean Mademoiselle Dicopia — and 
the news that demands congratulations— her 
approaching marriage I " 

“ J/fot Dicu ! when couU you have heard 
of that I ” 

“ Last night at the house of M. Duplessis.” 
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'"Par hi ('ll/ I shall scolil lier well for con^ 
tiding to her new friend Valerie the secret 
she kept from her old friends, my wife and 
myself.” 

“ By the way,” said (Jraham, with a tone of 
admirably feigned indi [Terence, “ who is the 
happy man ? That part of the secret I did 
not hcar.”^ 

“ On’t you guc.'S ? ” v 

“No.” 

“ Gustave Ilameau," 


“ Ah I ” Graham almost shrieked, so sharp 
and shrill was his cry. “ Ah I I ought indeed 
to have guessed that I ” 

“ Madame Suvarin, I fancy, helped to make 
up the marriage. I hope it may turn out 
well ; certainly it will be his salvation. May 
it 1)6 tor her happiness 1 ” 

“ No doubt of that I Two poets — born for 
each other, I dare say. Adieu, my dear 
Savarin I Here we are at the embassy.” 


CHAPTEU Vr. 


That evening Graham found himself in 
the roupi^ of the express train to Strasbourg. 
Ho ha(i sent to tngage tlio whole roNj)e to 
himself, but that was impossible. One pla <‘0 

was bespoken as far as 0 ^ after winch 

Graham might ])rnsecnte his journey alone on 
paying for ilie tlirco places. 

When he took his si-at anotlu*r ninii was in 
the further corner wlom h<' scarcely noticed. 
The train shot riij)i(lly on for sunur leagues. 
Profound silence in the coiipiK save at mo- 
ments those heavy irrifiatient sighs that came 
from the very dt‘]^tlis of the heart, an«l of 
whieh lie who sighs is uncoimcious, burst from 
the Kiiglislimau's lij)s, ami drew on him 
the observant siile-glaueif of his leilow- 
travt'ller. 

At length the fellow-traveller said in very 
good Kiiglish, tliougli with French accent, 
“Would you obji'ct, sir, to my ligliting my 
little carriage-lantern 1 am in the iiabit of 
reading in the night train, and the wretched | 
lamp they give us does not permit that. P>iit if ' 
you wish to slotip, and my lantern would 
prevent you doing so, consider my request 
unasked.” 

“ Voii are most courteous, sir. Pray light 
vour iaiiteni — that will not inti'rfero with my 
sleep.” 

As Graliam thus answered, far away from 
the place ami llie inomciit as liis flioiighls 
were, it yet fain, ly i uek liiiii that lie hail 
heard that vt)ict‘ before. 

'I’lie man jiroduced a small lantern, which 
he attaehcil to the wimlow-sill, and drew 
forth from a small Icathei n bag sundry news- 
papers and pamphlets. Graham flung him- 
.stdf back, and in a minute or so again came 
Ins sigh. “ Allow nu? to ■ itfer you those evcii- 
iii^^ journals — you may not have had time to 


read fliem before starting,” said the fcllow- 
travellc'r. leaning forward, and extending the 
newspapers witli one hand, while with the 
lie lifted his lantern. Graham tiirmid, ami 
the fa'-es of tlie. two men were cdose to each 
other — Grah.iui wltli his fravelliiig-cap drawn 
over his brows, the otlicr with head un- 
co vi’rec I . 

•• .MoiiMeur liC.bcan I ” 

• /icu s- //', Mr. I.aml> I ” 

Again sil«*iice for a moment or so. Monsieur 
Lel)^‘ati then broke it — 

‘ I think. Mr. I.amb. that in b(‘tter socicit}' 
tli.iii that (d' tlie. Faubourg Montmartre 
yon are Known nmler anoilicr name ” 

Graham had m> heart then for tlic stage- 
play of a paid, ami aii>w(‘red, \Yilh quiet 
haughtiness '• Possibly — .and wliat name.'” 

“Graham Vane. And, sir," eonlinned 
Lebeaii, with a haughtiness equally ' qiiiid, 
but s uiiewliat more menacing, “since 
wc two gentlemen liml ourselves tlins cdose, 
ilo I ask too miieh if I impiiu) why you 
eondesc(‘ml to seek my aiquaintanee in 
disguise ? ” 

“ Monsieur le Vit'omte^ ile Manleon, when 
yon talk of disguise, is it too much to inquire 
why my acqua in l ance was accepted by Mon- 
sieur licljeau ! ” 

“Ha! TIk'ii y«)ii confess that it was 
Victor do MauK'ou whom jam * sought 
when you first visited the Ca/c Jean 
Jacquex ? ” 

“ Frankly I confess it.” 

Monsieur Lebeau drew himself back, and 
seemed to reflect. 

“ I see I Solely for the purpose of learning 
whether Victor dc MaiiU^on could give you 
any inforinatiou about Louise Duval. Js it 
.so?” 
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“ Monsieur Ic Vicomte, you say truly.” ‘ 

Again M. Lcbcau paused as if in reflection ; 
and Graham, in that state of mind wlien a 
mail who may most despise and tlelest the 
practice of duelling, may yet feel a thrill of ■ 
delight if some homicide, would be good 
enough to put him out of his miseiy, Hung 
aside liis cap, lifted his broad frank forchea*!, ' 
and stamped his Ijoot impatiently as if to ! 
provoke a quanel. 

M. Lebcau lowered his spectacles, and with 
those calm, keen, searching eyes of his, gazed 
at the Eiiglislnnan. 

“It strikes me,” he said with a smile, the 
fascination of wliieli not even those faded 
whiskers couhl disguise — “ it strikes me that 
there arc two ways in whieli gentlemen such 
as you and I are can con\^n*se : lirslly, with 
reservation and guard against caeh other; 
secondly, witli perfect openness. IVrliaps 
of the two .1 haw more need of re.servation 
and wary guard against any stranger than 
you have. Allow me to propose the altern-i- 
tive — perfect openness. What say you/” 
and he e.vleiided liis liaiid. 

“I'eifect openness,*’ answered Graham, 
soft(‘ne<l into suddiMi liking for this om*o 
terrible swordsman, and .‘;h§king, as an 
Englishnijia shakes, the hand held out ti> 
him in peace by I lie man from whom hii had 
aiKieijaUed qnarrtd. 

“ rt.rmit me now, before you addnss any 
questions to me, to put one. to yon. lIo>v 
dill yon learn that Victor v!c M-nd'-on was 
identical with Jean Tycbcau 

‘•I heard that from an jigcnt of the 
police.” 

. “Ahl” • : 

*• Whom I consul tod ns to the means of ! 
ascertaining whether laui’si* Duval \.as alive, I 
— if so, w'herc she could be found,’’ 

“ I thank you very miieli for your informa- 
tion. I had no notion that the polici; of 
Paris ha<l iliviucd the original a^ias of poor 
^Monsieur T.ebeau, though .something occurred 
at I^yons which made me su''j)eel it. Strange 
tluit the Government, knowing tlirnugh the 
jiolicc that Victor de Maulcon, a wiiier they 
had no reason to favour, hail hein in so 
liumble a yiosition, should never, even m 
their olhcial journals, have thought it prudent 
to i^iy .so 1 Put, now 1 think of it, what if 
they iuul? ^They could prove nothing against 
Jean Lebcau. They could but say, ‘ Jean 
Lebeau is susi)ected to be too warm a lover 
of liberty, too earniist a friend of the people, 
and Jean Lebeau is tlie editor of ‘Ac •V//,'? 
Commun'"* -Why, that assertion would liavo 
imadc Victor de Maulcon the hero of the llcds, 
the last thing a prudent Government could 
desire. I thank you cordially for your frank 
reply. Now^, rvliat question would you put 
to me ? ” 

“ In one w^ord, all you can tell me about 
Louise Duval.” 

“ You shall have it. I had heard vaguely 
in my young days that a half-sister of inino 
by my father’s lirst Jiiarriage w'itli Madomoi- 
Sflle de BeaiivilH^*rs had — when in advanced 
muldltJ life he maiTic<l a sccoikI time— con- 


ceived a dislike for her mother-in-law, and, . 
being of age, with an iiulopondeiit fortune of 
her own, had quitted tlio house, taken up her 
residence rvitli an elderly female relative, 
and there had contracted a marriage with a 
man w'ho gavo lier lessons in drawing. After 
tliat marriage, which my failicr in vain tried 
to prevent, my sister was rcnouiiccil by her 
family. That was all I knew till, after J 
name into my inherit aiice by tliii death of 
both iny jia rents, 1 learned from my father’s 
eontulciitial lawyer, tliat the drawiiig-masler, 
M. Duval, had soon dissij)ated his wife’s 
fortune, become a vvidowei- with oiie»child — 
a girl — and fallen into groat di-stress. Tie 
came to my fathci-, 1 egging for pecuniary aid. 
j My father, though by no mean-s ricli, con- 
i senled to allow him a yearly pen.sioii. qn. . 
eonditiuii that he iieyei^ revealed to his child 
her connection with onr family. 7’hc man 
agreed to the conditioii. and called at my 
father's lawyer (piiirterly for liis aJinnity, 
But the lawyei- infoiined me that this deduc- 
tion from my income hail cca.sed, that M. 

; Duval had not for a year called or sent for 
! thii sum due to liim, and that he nmsl there- 
! ton* biMlcail. 

I ‘•One. thy my valet informetl me that a 
! Aonng laily wished to si e me — in those days 
; young iailiis viry offeu called on me. I 
i tlesir. J her to hi* shown in. There entered 
; a young creature, aluio>t of my own agt*, who, 
to my aina/.eiiuMit saluiial iflc as iiiiele. This 
was the child of my half-sister. Her father 
had been dead several montlis, fnllilliiig very 
faithfully tlic condition lai which hi* had held 
his pension, and tlie. girl never dri'aming of 
the claims that, if wise, poor child, slie ought 
not to liave cared for, viz..- -to that obsolete 
useless pauper birthriglit, a branch on the 
family tree of a French noble. But in ])inch 
of cireumstaiiee, and from female, curiosity* 
Inmliiig among tlie papers her father had 
left fur some clue to the reasons for the 
pension he had received, she found letters 
from licr mother# letti.is from my father, 
which indispulably ]iroveil that she was 
grandcliilil to the J't U. Vicomte de Mauleoii, 
and niece to myself. 

“ Her story as told to me was very piti- 
able. (’oueeiviiig herself to be nolliing 
higher in larth than daughter to this draw- 
ing-master at his eWaih, poor, penniless 
orphan that she was. she had accepted the 
handofan English student of medicine whom 
shii did not earo for. Miserable with this 
man, on liuding by the documents 1 refer to 
that she was my nicee, she came to me for 
comfort and eoiinsel. What counsel could I 
or any man give fo her but to make the best 
of w'iiat had hajipened. and live with her 
hnshaiul ? But Hieii slu; started another 
f|uesti<>n.» It seems that ■=hc had been talking 
with someone, I think her landlady, or some 
other one with whom she hail made aequaint- 
iinee. — was she legally married to this 
inau ] Had ho not entrapjied her ignorance 
into a false marriage . Tliis became a 
grave question, ancl 1 sent at once to my 
hiwver, 
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** On hearing the circumstances, he at once 
* declared that the marriage wjis not legal 
according to the laws of France. But. doubt- 
less, her English aoi-duant husband was hot 
cognizant of the French law, and a legal 
marriage could with his assent be .at once 
solemnized. Monsieur Vanc,‘l (?ainHift lind 
words to convey to you the joy that poor 
girl showed in her face and in lier Words 
when she learned that she was not bound to 
}).*iss lier life with that man as liis wife. It 
WHS ill vain to talk'und reason to Iut. Tlion 
arose the oth(‘r ciuestion, seiiveely less import- 
ant. True, the, marriage was not legal, hut 
wouUl it not be better on all af'eoiints to take 
steps to have it, formally amuilU'd, tiuis free- 
ing her from the harassment of any claim 
the Englishman might advance, and enabling 
her to establish' the fi^ds in a right position, 
not injurious to her honour in the eyes of any 
future suitor to her hand? She would not 
hear of such a proposal. She de(!lnrod th.at 
she would not bring to the family she pimnl 
to re-enter the scandal of disgrace. To allow 
th.at she had made such a DuUnlluifwti would 
be bad enough in itself; hut to ])roclaiin 
to (ho world that, though nominally his wife, 
she had in fact been only the mistress, 
of this medical studc,nt — she would ratlua* 
throw herself into the S(‘inc. All she desired 
was to find some rt;fi!g<', som<^ hiding-place 
for a time, w]ieMC(‘ slie con Id write to the 
man informing InYn that he had no lawful 
Imld on her. Donbtlc'^s he would tint seek 
then to molest her. He w(»nld rrrnrji to his 
own country, and h^^ clTacc’d from her life. 
And then, her .story unkno.vn, slu' iniglil form 
a more snitibh^ allianec. Fierv young 
crc.atiinj tluaigh slie was —true I)e Manleon in 
being so ticry — she inleri stc«l me stmngly. I 
sl^ould say that she was wonderfully liaiid- 
.some ; an<l though imperfectly educated, ami 
brought up in ciremnstanees so lowly, there 
was nothing <'ointn<m about her — a certain,//' up. 
shU qwti of stateliness and race. At all 
events she diil with me wbd she wi'^hed. I 
agreed to aul her desire of a refuge and 
hiding-plaee. 

“Of course I eniild not lodge la-r in my 
own ap'irtnauit, hut I indiwed a foinale re- 
lation of her mother’s, an old lady living 
at Versailles, to receive her, stating her 
birth, hut of course Voncealing her illegal 
m \iTi.Hgo. 

“From time to time I went to see lier. 
I'ut one day 1 found this restless hriglit- 
plumaged bird flown. Among the ladies who 
visited at her relative's house was a certain 
Madame Marigny. a very pretty young widow. 
Madame Marigny and TiOuisi*’ formed a sudden 
and intimate friendship. The wi<low was 
moving from Ver.sailles into an a])ai ttnont at 
Paris, and invited Tjouise to share it. She 
Iiarl consented. T was mt plea.sed at this; 
for the widow was too young, and too much 
of a coquette, to bo .a sah* companion to 
Tiouise. But though- professing much grati- 
tude and regard for me, T had no ])owcr of con- 
trolling the poor girl’s af tions. I for nominal 
husband, meanwhile, had left Fniucc, and no- 


thing more was heard or known of hi m. T saw 
that the best thing that could ])Ossil:>ly liefall 
Louise was nmrriagc with someone riolienougli 
to gratify lior taste for luxury and pomp ; and 
that if such a marriage oflFered itself, she 
might ho induced to free it from all possible 
emUarrhssment by proeuriug the annulmcht 
of the former, from which she had hitherto 
shrunk in such revolt. This opjiortunity 
prcsenteil itself. A man already rich, and in 
a career that promised to make him inlinilely 
richer, an as.sociate of mine in those days 
when I was rapidly squanHering the remnant 
(d my inheritance —this man saw her at the 
opera in fioinjiany with ^Mailamc Marigny, 
fell viohuitly indove with her, and ascertain- 
ing her relationship to me, besought an intro- 
iliiction. I was dejighted to give it ; and, to 
s.ay (he truth, I was then so reclnci'il to th(3 
holtfun o/ my casket, [ felt that it w.as 
becoming impossible for \\\t to continue the 
aid T had hitlu'rto given to Tiouise, and wiiat 
then would become of her I thought it fair 

to toll liouvier " 

Louvier — the liiiancier ’’ 

•• Ah. that was a sli[) of the tongue, hut no 
matter; tlici'c is no reason for ciuiccaling his 
name. I thought it right, I say. to tell 
J.oiivier I'enfidcnt ially the history of the un- 
fortunate illegal marriage. Jt did not damp 
hi.s ardour. He wooi'd her to the hc^t of hi.s 
poAver, hut she evidently took him into great 
ilblilu*. 0n(‘ (lay she sent for me in much 
<‘Xcitcmcnt, sliowc'd mn soino advert is(.‘incn Is 
in tlic French jonrnaJs whidi, tiamgh not 
naming her. evidtaitly pointed at hci*, and 
must have been dictated by her .s* 
hatband. The advert is(*ni(*nts nii;rhl eiM't.iinly 
lead to her discovery if she rcmaincil in I’ai is. 
SIk' entreated my con.sent to remove idse- 
where. 

“ Mad.'ime Marigny had la r own reason 
for leaving j\'jris. and ivonld accompany 
her. I sii])plic(l her with the neccs.sary 
means, and a day or two afUTwards she and 
her friend departed, .as 1 undt'rstood, for 
l{rn>scls. I rccciv(‘(l no letter from her; and 
my own atl’airs so .soionsly prc-oec'iipied me, 
that ]K»orTioaise iniglit havi' passed allogcHicr 
out of my thoughts, had it not l)('( n for the 
suitor sh(i hud left in despair behind. Lfuivier 
besought me to ascertain her addn'-^s ; bv.t I 
could give him no other eluctov' than that 
sIk* said she was going to Tlrn-scds. but should 
soon nunove to some fpiiet village'. Tt w.as 
not for a long time — 1 can't rcmcitil cr how 
long— it might be sevcml weeks. pcrha])S two 
or (hive months, — that I received ashori note, 
from her stating that she waited for a small 
remittance, the last she would .accept from 
me ; as slu* was resolved, so soon as her 
health would ])ermit. to find means to main- 
tain htTS(‘lf — and telling' me to direct to her, 
PoRfp rektantp, Aix-l.a-Ohapello. I sent her 
the sum she asked, ]>erhai)s a little more, but 
with a confession rclnctantly wnmg from me 
that 1 was a ruined man ; aiul I urged her 
to think very seriously before she refused the 
competence and position which a union with 
M, Louvier would insure, 
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‘‘This las6 consideration so pressed on me 
that, when TiOuvier called on me, I think 
that clay or the next, I f^avc him Louise’s 
note, and told him that, if he were still as 
much in love with her as ever, ahnem ont 
tovjinifH tort^ and he had bolter go to Aix-la- 
Chapelle an<l find Iior out ; that he had rnj’' 
hearty aj)proval of his wooing, and (Consent to 
his marriage, tliougli I still urged tlic wis<loni 
and fairness, if she would take the prelimin- 
ary stop — which, after all, the From-li law 
frees as :/iucli as possilde i'roTii pain and 
scaiulal — of anntdifng the irregular marriage 
into which lier ehildlike youth had been 
clceoyed. 

“ l.ouvior left me for Aix-la-Cha])cllc The 
very next day eaine f hat erilel alHietioii whioh 
made me a p.ey to the most intolerable 
calumny, which io))bed me of every friend 
whieh sent mo forth from my native country 
penniless, and ?f*solvcd to be nameless — 
until — until — well, until my hour could come 
again, — every dog, if not lia.ng(‘d, has its day : 
— when that aftlietiou befell mo f quitted 
France, hcanl no more of liOuvier nor of 
]jOuisc ; iudcc»l, no letter addressed to me at 
Paris would have reached ' 

The man ])aused here, evideidly with pain 
fuT emotion. He resumed iii the quiet 
inattev-of-faet way in which ho Jiad com- 
menced his narrative 

“Louise had altogether faded out of my 
remembrance uul il your question ievive<l it. j 
As it lia])f»etied. tlic question came at (lie j 
moment when I meditated resuming my real 
name and social position, In so doing. J j 
should of course, come in conta<'t witli my 
• old acquaintance Louvier ; ami the name 
of liouise was net'cssarily assoi-iated with 
his. 1 calletl on him, and made myself 
known. 

“ 'I'lie slight information Igave \ouasto my 
niece was gleaned IVoiu imu 1 may now say 
mor(*. Jt a|)])ears that wlieii lie arrived at 
Aix-la-(’liapelle he fouml that l.ouise Duvai 
had left it a day or two i»ieviously, and 
aecordiiig to seand.al had been tiir some time 
courted i)y a wealthy and iiolile hoer, wlioni 
she had gone to i\luni<’h to meet. T-ouvier 
believinl this tale; (putted Aix indignantly, 
and never heard ui«)reof her Tlic piabahihiy 
is, y. Vane, that she must ha\e been long 
deiul. BuUif living still. I feel quite sure 
that she will eommmiieate with me some ilay 
or otlier. 

‘•Now that T have reiippoa red in P.aris in 
my own name — enttued into a career that, 
fol* gO(xl or for evil, must ere long bring 
my name very iioiMly before the public — 
Louise eannot.‘fail to' hear of my existence 
and my whereabouts ; and unless I am utterly 
mistaken as to her character, slic will assuredly 
inform me of her own. tlblige me with your 
address, and m that case I will let you know. 
Of course 1 take for granted the fissurance 
you gave me last year, that j'^ou only desire 
to discover her in order to rend(.‘r lier some 
bcnctit, not to iniurc or molest her 

“Certainly. '(Jo that assurance I pledge 
my honour. Any letter with which you njgy 


favour me had belter be directed to my 
Ixmdou address ; here is my card; Bui. 
M. Jc Vicomte, there is one point on whicdi 
pray pardon me if I question you still. .Had 
you no suspicion that tlierc was one reason 
why tilts lady miglit have quitted Paris so 
hastil 3 % and liave so shrunk from the thought 
of a marriage so advantage(.)us, in a wordly 
pointe of view, as that with M. JiOuvier, — 
nanudy, that slm anticijiated the jirohahility 
of becoming tlic mother of a child by the 
man wlioin .slic refused ip acknowledge as a 
husband ! " 

‘•That idea did not strike me until you 
ask(.*d me if she liad a child. Should your 
conjecture c(U‘rect, it would obviously iii- 
cre.ase her repugnance to rqiply for tlie annul- 
ment of her illegal marriage, " ihit if Louise 
is still living amt cornea^ across me, I do iiOt 
doubt that, the motives for (•(mcealment no 
loiigiu* operatin.g, she will confide to me the 
truth. Since we have been talking together 
thus frankly I suppose 1 may fairly ask 
whether I do not guess correctly in supposing 
that the aoi-dis'aiit Iiusband, wliose name I 
forgot, — Mac — .something, perhaps Scotch — J 
think she said he wa.s Ecossaix ^ — is dead and 
lias left by will sonic legacy to Louise and 
any cliild she may have borne to liiin I '' 

“ Not exactly so. Tlie man, as you say, is 
dead . but he bequeathed no legacy to the 
lady who did n(.>t hold her.self married to him. 
But there are those eoiftiected witli liiih 
wlio, knowing the liistory, think that some 
compensation is due for the wrong s(» iincon- 
seioii.sly done to her and yet mi»rc to any 
issue of a marriage not meant to bi* invgular 
or ill<‘g.d. Permit me mnv to explain why I 
sought you in another guisi* and name than 
my own. 1 cruild se;ireeiy place in iM.Leboau 
tin* ronruli‘n(*(‘ wliii'ii I now unn'^-ervedl^' 
place ill the Vicomte do iManl<*on.'’ 

la va sans dire. Vou believed, then, 
that calumny ;iboul tlie jewels; you do not 
believe it now 

‘‘Now my amazement is. that any one who 
had known y(»u could belieic it. 

“ Oh, Imw olti n, and with tears of ragi* in 
ii\v exile — my wanderings — hav(* I asked that 
que.stion of myself! That rage has ceased ; 
and I liave but one feeling left for that, 
credulous, tickle J’aris, of which one day 1 
was the. idol, the next The byword. Well, a 
man sometimes plays e.ln*ss more skilfully for 
having lieeii l(»iig a mere bystander. He 
iinder.stands better liow to uiovt*, and when to 
sacrifice tlie jiieeos, Polities, ]\I. V'ane, is tlic 
only c.xciling game left to me at my years. 
At yours, tliere is still that of love. How 
t ime 11 ies 1 w(! ar(f iicari ng t he slat ion at which 
1 descend. 1 have kinsfolk of my mother's in 
tliese districts. 'I’liey arc not imperialists ; 
they aro*said to be powerful in the depart- 
ment. But bef«»re I apply to them in my 
own name, t think it prudent that M. Lebeau 
should quietly as(*ertain what is their real 
strength, and what would be the prospects 
of success if Victor de ^Miuiltion offered him- 
self as depuU at the next election. Wish 
him joy, M. Vane I If he succeed, you will 
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hear of him sonie.<lay erownedin this Capitol,, 
or hurled from’ the Tarpeihn rock.”'. 

Here the train stopped. ' the false Lebcau 
gathered up his papers, re-adjiist^ his spec- 


tacles and his bags descended lightly, and} 
pressing Graham’s hand as he paused at the. 
door, said, “ Be sure I will not forget your ad- 
dress if I have anything to say. Bon voyage I ' ‘ 


CTTAPT 

Graham continued liia journey to Stras- 
bourg. On arriving thnre h(3 felt very un- 
well. Stroiig tliougfi his frame was, the 
an.guish and self-struggle throu.irli which he 
had passed since the day he hail received in 
London Mrs. Morlcy’s letter, tijl that on 
which he had liiially resolved on his course of 
conduct at Paris, and the shock which had 
annihilated h’s hopes in Isaura's rejection, had 
combined to exhaust its endurance, and fever 
had already commenced when he took his 
place in the roujuK If there be a thing which 
a man should not do when his system is 
undermined, and his pulse between HO and 
100, it is to travel all night by a railway ex- 
press. Neverthebss, as the Englishman’s 
will was yet 8tron.gcr than his frame, he 
would not give himself more than an hour's 


CHAPTE 

the news of tlie disastrous day at 
Sed.tii r»':ieiu;il raris, the lirst etluc* was that 
of timid <jfjiisternation. There were a few 
cries of Berhennce / ‘iawer .still of f’/re la 
Bepuhliqiif' / among the motley crowds ; but 
they were faint, and chietly i)v ragged (fa mins. 

A small body re})aired to Trochu and offered 
him the sceptre, which he politely dcclineil. 

A more important and re.spectable l)ody — for 
it comprised the maj<jrity of the Citrjjs Legis- 
latif- — urged Palikao to accc'pt the temporary 
dictatorship, which the War Minister declined 
with equal politene.ss. In both these over- 
tures it was clear that the impulse of the pro- 
posers was toward any form of government 
rsither than Uepublican. Tire mnjnis de vUle 
were suffieient that day to put down riot. 
They did make a charge on a mob, which im- 
mediately ran away. 

The morning of that day the Council of 
Ten were summoned by Lcbcau — minus only 
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rest, and again started for Berlin. Long 
before lie got to Berlin,. the will failed him 
as well a.s the frame. He was lifiinl out of 
the carriage, tjikcii to a liotfl in a small Ger- 
man town, and six. hours afterwards he was 
delirious. It was fortunate for him that 
under such circumstances plenty of money 
and iScotts circular-notes for some hundreds 
were found in hi.s pocket-book, so that he did 
not fail to receive attentive nursing and skil- 
ful mcijical treatment. There for the pre- 
sent, I must le.ave him — leave him for how 
long? Hut any village apothecarv could say 
that fever sucli as his must run its course. 
He was still in bed, and vciy dimly — and 
that but at times — conscious^ when the Ger- 
man armies were gathering round the pen- 
fold of Sedan, 
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Rameau, who was still too unwell to attend, 
and the Belgian not then at Paris ; but their 
filace was supplied by the two traveling 
members, who had been absent from tlio 
meeting before recorded. The.se w'crc con- 
spirators better known in history (ban those 
I have before de.scribcd ; professional con- 
spirators — personages who from their youth 
upwards had done little ehe but conspire. 
Following the discreet yjlan pursued ehsewhere 
throughout thi.s humble work, I give their 
names other than they Ixirc. One, a very 
swarthy and ill-favoured man, between forty 
and fifty, X call Paul Grimm — by origin a 
German, but by rearing ami character French ; 
from the hair on his head, staring up rough 
and ragged as a bramble-bush, to the soles of 
small narrow feet, shod with dainty care, he 
was a personal coxcomb, and spent all he 
could s^re on his dress. clever man, not 
ill-educated — a TChement and eJOfectire 
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* speaker at a club. Vaftity and an amorous 
temperament bad made him a conspirator, 
ftlnce he fancied he interested the ladies more 
in that capacity than any other. Uis com- 
panion, Edgar Ferrier, would have been a 
journalist, only hitherto his opinions had 
fouiid no readers : the opinions were those of 
Marat. He rejoiced in thinking that his 
hour for glory, so long deferred, had now 
arrived. He was thoroughly sincere : his 
fiither and grandfather had died in a mad- 
house. Both these men, insignificant in 
ordinary times, were likely to become of ter- 
rible importance in the crisis of a revolution 
They both had groat power with thg elements 
•that form a Tarisian mob. The instructions 
given to these members of the Council by T^e 
beau were brief : they were summed up in 
the ore word, DMeance, The formidable 
nature of a council apparently so meanly con- 
stituted, becamfi strikingly evident at that 
moment, because it was so small in number, 
while each one of these could put in movemi nt 
a large section of the populace ; sccoiuily, 
because, unlike a revolutionary club nr .a 
numerous association, no time was wasted in 
idle speeches, and all were uiuler the onlers of 
one man of clear head and rcttilule purpose ; 
and thirdly, and above all, because one man 
supplied the treasury, and moiKiy for an ob 
jecL desired was liberally given and promptly 
at hand. The meeting did not last ten 
minutes, and about two hours aftcrwaids its 
effects were visible. From ]\rontmartre and 
Belleville and Montrctoiit poured streams of 
ourri£rs^ with whom Arrnand Monnier was a j 
chief, and the ,]f 6 decin Pauvr^x an oracle, j 
’ Grimm and Ferrier headed othe/ detachments 
that startled the well-dressed idlers on the 
Boulevards. The stalwart figure of the Pole 
was seen on the Place de la Concorde, towering 
amidst other refugees, amid which glided the 
Italian champion of humanity. The cry of 
Becheance became louder. But as yet there 
were only few cries of Vive la llepnhhque ! 
— such a cry was not on the orders issued by 
Lcheau. At midnitrht the crowd round the 
hall of the Corps LetjUlaCf is large ; cries 
of La Decheance loud — a few cries, very 
feeble, of Fiiv? la Ilcpuhliqup ! 

What followed on the 4 th — the marvelloiia 
audacity with which half-a-dozen lawyers be- j 
longing to a pitiful minority in a Chamber j 
elected by universal suffrage walked into the j 
Hotel de Ville and said, The Republic is cs- | 
tablished, and we are its Government,” history 
lias told t(K) recently for me to narrate. On 
the evening of the r>t]i*the Council of Ten met 
egain : the Polo ; the Italian radiant ; Grimm 
and Ferrier much excited and rather drunk ; 
the Mtdecin, drs Pauvres thoughtfully ; and 
Arrnand Monnier gloomy. A rumour has 
spread that General Trocliu, in accepting the 
charge imposed on him, has exacted from the 
Government the solemn assurance of respect 
lor God, and for the rights of Family and 
Property. The Atheist is very indignant at 
the assent of the Government to the tirst 
proposition; Monnier equally imlignant. .at 
^hc assent to the second ai:d ihnd. What 


h'as that'lion^t onrrup cbti^ired for what 
has he suffered for of late nearly sUrved 
for? — but to marry anoilier man s wjfe get- 
ting rid of bis own and to legalize a par- 
ticipation in. the property of his employer, — 
and now he is no better off than before, 
‘ There must be another revolution, he 
whispers to the Atheist 
“Certainly.' wliispcrs back the Atheist; 
‘'be wlio desires to bettci this world must 
destroy all belief in another 

The ccnelave w;ls assembled wlicn Lel>eau 
enteied by the ])rivate door He took his 
place at tlie head of the tabic ; and, fixing on 
tlie group e)es that emitted a cold gleam 
througli the s[.cctaclcs, tlius spoke — 

“ Messieurs, or Citoyens whu-li ye will — I 
no longer call yc conjre'ts — you have dis- 
obeyed or blundered mjf instructions. On such 
an occasion disobedience and blunder are 
crimes equally heinous. ’ 

Angry murmurs. 

‘'Silence* Do not add mutiny to your 
other olTcnccs My instructions were simple 
ami short Aid in fh<; abolition of the 
Fnipiie Do not .aitl in any senseless cry for 
a licpublic or any olhei form of government, 
liCavc that to the Legislature. What have 
you clone? Vou swelled the crowd that in- 
vaded the i\ rps Lvyislatif, You, Dom- 
binsky, not even a Frenchman dare to mount 
the President s rostrum and brawl forth your 
senseless jargon. You. Mllgar Ferrier, from 
whom I expected better, ascend the tribune, 
ami invite thcrufiians in the crowd to march 
to the prisons and release the convicta ; and 
all of you swell tlie mob at the Hotel de 
Ville. and inaugurate the reign of folly by 
creating an »digarchyot lawyers to lesist the 
march of triumphal armies Messieurs, I 
have done witli you. You are summoned 
for the last time ; the Council i.s dissolved.’* 
W'lth these words Letieau put on his hat, 
and turned to depart. Pmt the Pole, who was 
seated near him, sprang to liis feet, exclaim- 
ing, — “Traitor, #111011 shalt not escape I 
Comrades, he wants to j^ell us ! ” 

1 have a right to sell //rv/, at least, for I 
bought you, and a very bad bargain I 
made,” said Lebcau, in a tone of withering 
sarcasm. 

Liar ! ” cried the Pole, and seized Lebeau 
by the left hand, wlTilc with the right he 
drew forth a revolver. Ferrier and Grimm, 
shouting, “ A bus le reneqat ! ” would have 
rushed foiward in support of the Pole, but 
Monnier thrust himself between them and 
their intended victim, crying with a voice 
that dominated their yell, “Back! — w’e are 
not assassins.” * Before he had finished the 
.^ontenc^ the Pole was on his knees. With a 
vigour which no one could have expected from 
the seeming sexagenarian. I^ebeaii had caught 
the right arm of his assailant, twisted it back 
so mercilessly” as almost to dislocate elbow 
and shoulder joint. One barrel of the 
revolver discharged itself harmlessly against 
the opposite wall, and the pistol itself then 
fell from the im nerved hand of the would-be 
assassin; and what nith the pain and the 
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fliidden shoG.k the stalwart Dombinsky fell in 
the attitude of a suppliant at the feet of his 
unlooked-for vanquisher. 

Lebtau released his hold, possessed himself 
of the pistol pointing tne barrels towards 
Edgar Kerrier whe stood with, mouth agape 
and lifted arm aricsted, and said quietly ‘ 
* Monsieur, have the goodness to open that 
window.” Ferrier mechanically obeyed. 
*■ Now, hireling, ' continued Lebeau, address- 
ing the vanquished Pole, ‘ choose between the 
door and the window. ’ 

“Go, my friend, whispered the Italian. 

The r«»le did not utter a word; but rising 
nimbly, and rubbing his arm, stalked to the 
door. There he paused a moment and said, 
retire overpowered by numbers,” and 
vanished.' 

“ Messieurs,” resumed Lebeau, calmly, ** I 
repeat that the Council is dissolved. In fact 
its oVjjcct is fulfilled more abruptly than any 
of us foresaw, and by means which I at least 
had been too long out of Paris to divine a.s 
possible. I now see that every aberration of 
reason is possible to the Parisians. The ob- 
ject that united us was the fall of the Empire. 
As I have always frankly told you, with that 
object achieved, separation commences. Each 
of us has his own crotchet which differs from 
the other man’s. Pursue yours as you will 
— I pursue mine — you will find Jean Lebeau 
no more in Paris ; il g\‘Jface. An plaisir, 
main piA (in tecolK' 

He retreated to the masked door and dis- 
appe ired. 

Marc le Roux, the porter or custos of that 
ruinous C‘»un.;il-hall, alarmed at the explosion 
of the pistol, li.id liurricd into the room, and 


now stood unheeded by the door with mouth 
agape, while Lebeau thus curtly dissolved 
the assembly. Hut wdieii the president 
vanished through the secret doorway, Le 
Roux also retreateil. Hastily descending the 
stairs, he made as quickly as his legs could 
carry liirn for the mouth of the alley in the 
rear of the house, through W'liich lie knew 
that Lebeau must pass. He arrived, panting 
and breathless, in time to catch hold of the 
cx-presidcrit s arm. . “ Pardon, citizen, ’ stam- 
meietl he, “ but do I uridcistaiul that you 
liave sent the Council of Ten to the 
devil ? ” 

‘ 1 1 Certainly hot, my good Paul ; I dis- 
miss them to go where they like. If they 
prefer the tliiection you name it is their own 
ciioice. 1 declined to accompany them, and 
1 aiivisc you not to do so.’ 

“ Hut, citizen, have you considered what is 
to become of Madame 7 Is slie to be turned 
out of the lodge 7 Arc my wages to stop, and 
Madame to bo left witliout a crust to put into 
her soup 7 ’ 

‘‘ Not so bad as that ; I have just paid the 
rent of the haraqur for three months in ad- 
vance, and there is your quarter’s pay, in 
advance also. * My kind regards to Madame, 
and tell her to keep your skin safe from the 
schemes of these lunatics.” Thrusting some 
pieces of gold into the hands of the porter, 
Lebeau nodded liis adieu, and hastened along 
his way. 

Absorbed in his own rellcctions, he did not 
turn to look behind. Hut if he had, he could 
not have detected the dark form of the por- 
ter, creeping in the deep shadow of the streets 
with distant but w'atchful footsteps. 
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CTIAPTETv IX. 


Thb conspirators, when )eft by their presi- 
dent, dispersed in deep, not noisy resentment. 
They were indeed too stunned for loud de- 
monstration ; ami belonging to different grades 
of life, and entertaining different opinions, 
their eonfideuoe in each other seemed lost 
now that the chi<jC wlio Inul brought .in<l kept 
them together was • withdravvn from their 
uni«m. The Italian and the Atheist sinnk 
away, whispering to each other Griinin 
reproached Kerrier for deserting Dombinsky 
and obeying Lebeau. Fcrricr accused Grimm 
of hia German origin, and hinted at denounc- 
ing him as a Prussian spy. Gaspard le Noy 
linked hia arm in Mourner’s, and when they 
had gained the tlark street without, leading 
into a labyrinth of desolate lanes, the J/t'Aen/i 
den Pavrrcft said to the mechanic : “ You are 
a brave fellow^ Moiinier Lelxjau owes you a 
good turn. But for your cry, ‘Wo are not 
assassins,’ the Pole miglit not have been left 
without support. No atmosphere is so in- 
fectious aa that in which we breathe the 
same air of revenge ; when the, violence of 
*one man puts into action the anger or sus- 
icion of others, they become like a pack of 
ounds, which follow the spring of the first 
hound, whether on the wild Ixrar or their own 
master. Even I, who am by tio means hot- 
headed, had my hand on my case-knife when 
the word ‘assassin’ rebuked and disjirrned me.” 

“Nevertheless,’ said Monnicr, gloomily, 
“I half repent the impulse which made me 
interfere to save that man. Better he should 
die than live to betray the cause wo allowed 
him to lead.” 

“Nay, man nmi^ speaking candidly, wo 
must confess that he never from tiic first pre- 
teneted to advocate the cau.se for which you 
conspired, the contary, he always said 
that with the fall of the Empire our union 
would cease, and each become free to choose 
his own way towards his own after-objects.” 

“ Yes,” answered Armand, reluctantly ; “ he 
said that to me privately, with still greater 
plainness than he said it to the Council. But 
I answered as plainly.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ I told him that the man who takes the 
first step in a revolution, and persuades others 
to go along with him, cannot in safety stand 
still or retreat when the next step is to be 
taken. It is arant' or ‘/i la lanU-rne' 
So it shall be with him. Shall a fellow-being 
avail himself of the power over my mind 
which he derives from superior education or 
cjperienoe,— break into wild fragments my 


life, heretofore trancpuil, orderly, happy,— 
make use of any ojiinions, which were then 
but harmless desires, to serve his own purpose, 
which was hostile to the opinions he roused 
into action, — say to me, ‘ Give yourself up to 
destroy the first obstacle in the way of se- 
curing a form of society which your inclina- 
tions prefer,* and then, that first obs aele 
destroyed, cry ‘ Halt I 1 go with you no fur- 
ther ; J will not lu'Ip 3 'ou to piece together 
the life I liavc induced you to shatter ; I will 
not aiii }ou to substitute for the society that 
pained you the society that would please ; I 
leave you, struggling, bewildered, maddened, 
in the midst of chaos within and without 
you I Sliall a fellow- being do this, and 
vanish with a mocking cry: ‘Tooll 1 have 
had enough of thee ; I cast thee aside as 
worthless lumber’? Ah 1 Jet him beware 1 
The tool is of iron, and can oe shaped to edge 
and point.’ 

The passion with which this rough elo- 
quence was uttered, and the fierce sinister 
expression that had come over a countenance 
habitually open and manly, even when grave 
and stern, alarmed and startled Lc Noy. 
“ Pooh, my friend ! ” he sfiid, rather falter- 
ingly, “you arc too excited now to think 
justiy. Go home and kiss your children. 
Never do anything that may make them 
shrink from their father. And as to r,ebeau, 
try and forget him. He says he shall dis- 
appear from Paris.* 1 believe him. It is clear 
to me that the man is not what he seemed 
to us. No man of sixty could by so easy a 
sleight of hand have brought that giant Pole 
to Ilia knee. If Lebeau reappear it will be in 
some other form. Did you notice that in the 
momentary struggle hij llaxeii wig got dis- 
turbcil, and beneath it 1 saw a dark curl, 
I suspect that the man is not only younger 
than he seemed, but of higher rank,---a con- 
spirator, against one throne, perhaps, in order 
to be minister under another. There arc 
such men.” 

Before Monnie^', who seemed struck by 
these conjectures, collected his thoughts to 
answer, a tall man in the dress of a nons lieu* 
tenant stopped under a dim gas lamp, and 
catching “sight of the artisan’s face, seized 
him by the hand, exclaiming, “ Armand, won 
frere ! well met ; strange times, eh ? Come 
and discuss them at the Cafe de Lyon yonder 
over a bowl of punch. I’lLstand treat,” 

“ Agreed, dear Charles.” ' 

“ And if this monsieur is a friend of youra, 
perhaps he will join ub.” 
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“ You are too obliging, Monsieur,** answered 
Le Noj, not ill-pleased to get rid of his ex- 
cited companion ; ** but it has been a busy day 
with me, and I am only fit for bed. Be al:>sti- 
nent of the punch, Armand. You are fe7eiish 
already. Good night. Messieurs.*’ 

The Ca/c da in vogue among the 

National Guard of the qmrtier^ was but a 
few yards off, and the brotliers turned towards 
it arm in arm. “ Who is the friend ? ” asked 
Charles ; “ I don’t remember to have seen 
him with thee before.” 

“ He belongs to the medical craft — a good 
patriot and a kind man — attends the poor 
gratuitously. Yes, Charles, these are strange 
times ; what dost thou think will come of 
them 1 ” 

They had now entered the cafe ; and 
Charles had ordered*' the punch, and seated 
himself at a v.'icant table before he replied. 
“ What will come of those times ? I will tell 
thee. National deliverance and regeneration 
through the ascendancy of the National 
Guard.” 

“Eh? I don’t take,” said Armand, be* 
wildered. 

“ Probably not,” answered Charles, with an 
air of compassionate conceit ; *• thou art a 
dreamer, but I am a politician.” Tfe tapped 
his forehead significantly. “ At this custom- 
house ideas are examined before they arc 
passed.” „ 

Armand gazed at bis brother wistfully, and 
with a deference he rarely manifested towards 
any one who disputed his own claims to 
superior intelligence. Charles was a few’ 
years older than Monnicr ; he was of larger 
build ; he had shaggy, lowering eyebrow’s, a 
long obstinate upper lip, the face of a man 
who w’as accustomed to lay down the law. 
?[nordinate self-esteem often gives that char- 
acter to a physiognomy otherwise common- 
place. Charles passed for a deep thinker in his 
own set, which was a very different set from 
Armand *s — not among workmen, but small 
shopkeepers. He had risen in life to a grade 
beyond Arraand’s; lie had ahvays looked to 
the main chanc(?, married the w'idow of a 
hosier and glover much older than himself, 
and in her right w’as a very respectable 
tradesman, comfortably well off; a Liberal, 
of course, but a Liberal hourgcol<t^ equally 
against those above him and tlujse below*. 
Needless to add that he had no sympathy 
with his brother’s socialistic opinions. Still 
he loved that brother as well as he could love 
anyone except himself. And Armand, who 
W’as very affectionate, and with whom family 
ties were very stnmg, retuired that love with 
ample interest ; and though eo fiercely at wrar 
with the class to which Charles belonged, w’as 
secretly proud of having a brother who w’as of 
that class. So in England I have known the 
most violent antagonist of the landed 
aristocracy — himself a cobbler — who in- 
terrupts a discourse on the crimes of the 
aristocracy by saying, “Though I myself 
descend from a coiintry family.” 

In an evil day (’harles Monnicr, enrolled in 
the National Guard, bad received promotion 


in that patriotic corps. * From that date he 
began to neglect his shop, to criticize military 
matters, and to think that if merit had fair 
play he should be a Ciucinnatus or a Wash- 
ington, he had not decided w'hich. 

“YijlM,” resumed Charles, ladling out the 
punch, “thou hast wit enough to perceive 
that our generals are imbeciles or traitors ; 
that grcdin Bonaparte has sold the army for 
ten millions of francs to Bismarck, and 1 have 
do doubt that Wimpffen has his share of the 
bargain. iVLMahon was w’ounded con veniefitly, 
and has his ow’n terms for it. 'I’lie regular 
army is now’here. Thou wilt see — thou wilt 
see — ^they will not stop the march of the 
Prussians. Trochu will l)e obliged to come 
to the National Guard. Then we shall say, 
‘General, give us qur terms and go to sleep.i’ 
I shall be summoned to the council of war. 
1 liave my plan. I explain it^-i-’tis accepted 
— it succeeils. I am placed in supreme com- 
mand — the Prussians are cha.scd back to their 
Bour-krout. And 1 — well — I don’t like to 
boast, but thou’lt sec — what w'ill happen.” 

“ And thy plan, Charles — thou hast formed 
it already ? ” 

“Ay, ay,— jthe really military genius is 
prompt, man ' jK‘t it Armaml — a flash of the 
brain. Hark ye ! Let the Vandals (lorne to 
Paris and invest it. Whatever their numbers 
on paper, I don’t care a button ; they can 
only have a few thousands at any given 
point in the vast circumfcrcticc of the capital. 
Any fool must grant that — thou must grant 
it, ell '/ ” 

“ rt seems just.” 

“Of course. Well, then, wc proceed by 
sorties of 200,000 men repeatiHl every other 
day, and in twelve days the Prussians are in 
full flight.* The country rises on their 
flight — they are cut to pieces. 1 depose 
Trochu — the National Guard elects the 
Saviour of France. I have a place in my 
eye for thee. Thou art superb as a decorator 
— thou shalt be Minister dee Beaux Arte, 
But keep clear of the canaille. No more 
strikes then — thou wilt be an employer- 
respect thy future order.” 

Armand smiled mournfully. Though of 
intellect w’hich, had it been disciplined, was 
far superior to his brother’s, it was so 
estranged from praclical opinions, so W’a'ipcd, 
so heated, so Hawed and cracked in parts, 
that he did not see the ridicule of Charles’s 
braggadocio. Charles had succeeded in life, 
Armand harl failed ; and Armand believed in 
the worldly wisdom of the elder born. But 
he w^as far too sincere for any bribe to tempt 
him to forsake his creed and betray his 


» Charles Monnicr seems to have Iniliscrcetly blabbed 
out bi8“j«lea,” for it was plagiarised afterwards at a 
meet ing of the National Oinrrls in the Salle dc la Bourse 
by Citizen llochebrune (slaiu 10th .Tanuary.1871, in the 
affair of Montretou^). The plan, which he developed 
neirly in the same words as Charles Monnier, was 
receive<l with lively applau.se : and at the close of bis 
RfKHJch it was propose*! to nain<i at once Citizen Boche- 
brune, Coticral of the National (ru"rd, an honour whioh, 
unhappily for his country, the citizen had the modesty 
to decline. 
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opinions. And he knew that it must l)e a 
very difEerent revolution from that which 
his brotlier contemplated, that could allow 
him to marry another man’s wife, and his 
“order” to confiscate other people’s property. 

“Don’t talk of strikes, Charles. What is 
done is done. I was lead into heading a 
strike, not on my own account, for I was well 
paid and well off, but for the sake of my 
fellow- workmen. I may regret now what I 
for the sake of Marie and the little ones. 
JJut dt is an affair of lionour, and 1 cannot 
withdraw from the cau.se till my order, as 
. thou iiaroest my cla.ss, has it.s right .s.” 

“ Bah ! thoii wilt think Initter of it when 
thou art an employer. Thou hast sulferoil 
enough already, llcmember that I warned 
thee against that old fellow in spectacles 
whom 1 met once at thy house. I told thee 
he wouhl lead thee into mischief, and then 
leave thee to get * 011 ! of it. I saw through 
him. I have a head 1 Va! ” 

“Thou wert a true prophet — he has duped 
me. But hi moving me he has set others in 
inuveincnt ; and I suspect h'i will find he has 
duped himself. Time will s lovv.” 

Here the brothers were joined by some 


loungers belonging to the National Guard. 
The talk became general, the potations large. 
Towards daybreak Armand* reeled home, 
drunk for the first time in liis life. He was 
one of those whom drink makes violent. Marie 
had been sitting up lor him, alarmed at his 
lengthened absence. But when she w'onld 
have thrown herself on his breast, her pale 
face and her passionate sobs enraged Inm, 
He flung her aside roughly. J-’roin that night 
the man’s nature , was changed. If, as a 
physiognomist has said, each man has in him 
a portion of the wild beast, which is sup- 
pressed by mild civilizing circumstances, ami 
comes uppermost when self-control is lf>st, 
the nature of many an honest workman, 
humane and tender-hearted as the. best of us, 
commenced a change into the wild btasr, 
that raged through the cfvil war of the Coni- 
rauni.sts, on the day when half a dozen 
Iricapables, with no more claim to represent 
the people of Paris than half a dozen monkeys 
would have, were allowed to elect themselves 
to supreme power, and in the very fact of 
that election released all the elements of 
passion, and destroyed all the bulwarks of 
order. 


CHAPTEH X. 


No man perhaps hail more Ctarnestly sought 
and more passionately striven for the fall of 
ihe Empire than Victor de Man Icon ; and 
perhaps no man was more dissatisfied uiul 
disappointed by the immediate consequences 
of th.%t fall. In first conspiring against the 
Empire, he liAd naturally enough, in common 
with all the more intelligent enemies of the 
dynasty, presumed that its fate would Ijc 
worked out by the normal effect of civil 
causes — the alienation of the educated classes, 
the discontent of the artisans, the eloquence 
of the press and of popular meetings, 
strengthened in proportion .as the Emperor 
had been compelled to relax the former 
checks upon the licence of either. And 
Do Mauk'fon had no lc.ss naturally con .-luded 
that there would be time given for the pre- 
paration of a legitimate and rational lorm of 
government to succeed that which was 
destroy e<i. For, as has been hinted or 
implied, this remarkable man was not merely 
an instigator of i‘ev«lution through the Secret 
Council, and the turbulent agencies set in 


movement through the lower strata of society ; 
— he was also in confidential communic.ation 
with men eminent for wealth, station, and 
political repute, from whom he obtained the 
fiiinis nceei-sary for the darker purposes of 
conspiracy, into the elaboration of which 
they dill not inquire ; and these men, (hough 
l>eIoiiging like himself to the Liberal party, 
>vere no hot blooilcil democrats. Most of 
them were in favour of constitutional 
monarchy ; all of them for forms of govern- 
ment very different from any republic in 
which socialists oj communists could find 
themselves uppermost. Among these poli- 
ticians were persons ambitious and able, 
who, in scheming for the fall of the Empire, 
had been prepared to undertake the task of 
conducting to ends compatible with modern 
civilization, the revolution tliey were willing 
.to allow a mob at Paris to commence. The 
ojiening of the war necessarily suspended 
their designs. How complefcly the events of 
the 4th September mocked the calculations of 
their ablest minds, and paralyzed the action 
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6f their most energetic spirits, will appear in 
the conversation 1 am about to record. It 
takes place between f^iqtor de Maul^oli*. ahd 
the personage to whom Bp had addressed the 
letter written 'on the night before the inter- 
view with Louvier, in which .Victor 
announced his intention of reappearing fn 
Paris in his proper name and rank. ^ shall 
designate this correspondent as vaguely as 
possible ; let me call him the Incognito. He 
may yet play so considerable a part in the 
history of France as -a potent representative 
of the political philosophy of De Tocqucville 
—that is, of Liberal principles incompatible 
with the ab'^olute power cither of a sovereign 
or a populace, and resolutely opposed to 
experiments on the foundations of civilize<l 
society — that it would be unfair to himself 
and his partisans iV, in a work like this, a 
word were said that couUl load malignant 
conj"Cture to his identity with any special 
chief of the opinions of which 1 here present 
him only as a typo. 

The Incognito, entering Victor’s apart- 
ment : — 

*• My dear friend, even if I had not received 
your telegram, 1 should have hastened hither 
on the news of this astounding revolution. 
It is only in Paris that such a tragedy could 
be followed by such a farce. Vou were on 
the spot — a spectator, Kxplain it if you 
can.” „ 

Dr Maul RON. — “ I was more than a spec- 
tator; I was an actor. Hiss me — I deserve it. 
When the terrible news from Sedan reached 
Paris, in the midst of the general stun and 
bewilderment 1 noticed a hesitating timidity 
among all those who had wares in their shops 
and a good coat on their backs. They feared 
that to proclaim the Empire defunct would 
• be to install the Red Republic with all its 
paroxysm of impulsive rage and all its theories 
of wholesale coiitiscation. Rut since it was 
impossible for the object wo li.'id in view to 
let slip the occasion of deposing the dynasty 
which stood in its way, it w.as necessary to 
lose no time in using the revolutionary part 
of the populace for that purpose. 1 assisted 
in doing so ; my ex<Hisc is this — that in a 
time of crisis a man of action must go 
straight to his immediate object, and in so 
doing employ the instruments at his command. 
I made, however, one error in judgment 
which admits of no excuse, I relied on all I 
liad heard, and all I had observed, of the 
character of Trochu, and I was deceived, in 
common, I believe, with all Ins admirers, and 
three parts of the educated classes of Paris.” 

INCOCJ^NITO. — “ I should have been equally 
deceived 1 Trochu’s conduc,t is a riddle that 
I doubt if he himself can ever solve. He wjis 
master of the position ; he had the military 
force in his hands if he combined v^ith Palikao, 
which, whatever the jealousies between the 
two, it wa.s his absolute duty to do. He hiul 
a great prestige ” 

De Maul Aon. — “ And for the ^.moment a 
still greater popularity. Hia ijfjte dixit could 
have determined the wavering and confused 
iplrits of the popnlation. 1 was prepared for 


his abandonm^t of the Emperor— even of the 
.Empress and the RegeRcy> Bat how could 
I imagine that he, the man of moderate poli- 
tics, of Orleanistic leanings,' the clever writ^, 
the fine talker, the chivalrous soldier, the 
religious Breton, could abandon- everything 
that ‘was legal, everything that could savoti. 
France against the enemy, and Paris against i 
civil discord ; that lie would connive at the 
annihilation of the Senate, of the popular 
Assembly, of every form of Government that 
could be recognizetl as legitimate at liome or 
abroad^ accept service under men whose doc- 
trines were opposed, to all his antecedents, all 
his professed opinions, and inaugurate a chaos 
under the name of a Republic 1 
Incounito. — “ How, indeed ? How sup- 
pose that the National Assembly, just elected 
by a majority of seven millions and a half, 
could be hurried into a canjuring-box, and 
reappear as the travesty of a S^enetian oligar- 
chy, composed of half-a-dozen of its most 
unpopular members 1 The sole excuse for 
Trochu is, that he deemed all other (;onsider- 
ationa iusignilicant compared with the deleiicc 
of Paris, and the united action of the nation 
again.st the invarlers. Rut if tliat were 
hia honest Aesirc in siding Nvith this mon- 
strous usurpation of power, he did e. very thing 
by which the desire could bo frustrateil. llafl 
there been any provisional lx)dy composed of 
men known and esteemed, elected by the 
chambers, supported by Trodm and the 
troop.s at hia back, there would have been a 
raliying-point for the patrii>tiRm of lhe*'prn- 
vinees ; and in the wise suspense of any eon- 
stitution U) succeed that government until the 
enemy w'ere chased from the held, all part i- 
sans — Imperialists, Legitimists, Orleani.sts, 
Republicans — would have equally adjourned 
their differences. But a democratic Repub- 
lic, proclaimed by a Parisian mob for a nation 
I in which sincere Democratic Republicans are 
1 a handful, in contem])t of an As.scm)>ly cho.sen 
I by tlic country at large; licaded by men in 
I whom 'the provinces have no trust, and for 
i whom their own representatives are violently 
CJiahierecl ; — can you conceive such a combi- 
nation of w^ot blankets supplied by the irony 
of fate for the extinction of every spark of 
ardour in the population from which armies 
are to be gathered in haste, at the bick of 
usurpers they distrust and despise ? Paris has 
I exeellfHl itself in folly. Hungering for peace, 
it proclaims a Government which has no legal 
power to treat for it. Shrieking out for allies 
among the monarchies, it annihilates the 
hope of obtaining them ; its sole chance of 
escape from siege, famine, and bombardment, 
is in the immediate and impassioned sympa- 
thy of the provinces ; and it revives all the 
grudges which the provinces have long sul- 
lenly felt against the domineering pretensions 
of the capital, and invokes the rural popula- 
tions which comprise the jiith and sinew of 
armies, in the name of men whom I verily 
believe they detest still more than they do 
the Prussians. Victor, it is enough to make 
one despair of hia country ! All btyond tho 
hour teoms anaiohy and ruin.” , 
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“ Not 80 ! ” esd^laimed Do Maul^on. ** E very- 
thinj? comes to . him :who knows ho^ to' wait. 
Th^ Empire is dcstjooycd ; the usurpation that 
follows it has no roots. It will but serve to 
expedite the establishment of such a condi- 
tion as w»e have meditated and planned—a 
constitution adapted to our age and our 
j)e<)[)le, not basc<i wholly on untried experi- 
meuts, taking the best from nations that do 
not allow Eree<lom and Order to be the sport 
of any i)opuKr breeze. From the American 
llepublic wc must borrow the only safeguards 
against the fickleness of the universal suffrage 
which, though it was madijess to concede in 
any ancient community, once ebneoilod can- 
not be safely abolished, — viz., the salutary law 
that no article of the constitution once 
settled, can be altered without 1 ho consent of 
two-thirds of the legislative bod 3 ^ lly this 
law wc ensure |i£TmaTiericc, and that concom- 
itant love for institufions which is engendered 
by time and custom. Secondly the forma- 
tion of a senate on such principles as may 
sftcure to it in all times of danger a confidence 
and respect which counteract in public 
opinion the rashness and heat of the popular 
assembly. On what principles that senate 
shoiilci be formed, with what functions inves- 
ted, what share of the executive — (^specially 
in foreign affairs, declarations of war, or trea- 
ties of peat'c— should be accorded to it, will 
no doubt need the most dcliborat(; care of the 
ablest minds. But a senate 1 thus sketch luis 
alone rescued America from th<' rashness of 
counsel incident toadernoerat io Cliamber ; and 
it is still more essential to Franco, with still 
more faviiiirableclements for itscreat ign. From 
Kn^lanrl we must boirow the gi’o.it principle 
that lias alone saved her from revolution — 
th.'it the head of the State can do no wrong. 
Ho IcJuls no armies, he presides over no 
(■ahinet. All respom>il>ili1.y rests with bis 
advisers ; and wdierc we upset a dynasty, 
England changes an administration. Whether 
the head of the State should have the title of 
£-overeigii or president, whether ho lie heredi- 
tary or elected, is a question of minor im- 
j.ortance impossible now to determine, but on 
wiiich I heartily concur with you that heredi- 
tary monarchy is infinitely better adapted to 
the habits of Frenchmen, to their love of show 
and of fenours— and infinitely more preserva- 
tive from all the dangers which result from 
constant elections to sncli a dignity, w'ith 
parties so heated, and pretenders to the nink 
so numerous — than any principle by which a 
popular demagogue or a succes-^ful general is 
enabled to destroy the institiiUoiisbe is elcclod 
to guard. On these fundamental doctriues^for 
the regcntM*ati<.)n of France 1 think wc are 
agreed. And I believe when the moment 
arrives to promulgate lliein, through an ex- 
pounder of weight like yourself, they will 
rapidly commend themselves to the intellect 
of France. For they belong to common-sense ; 
nnd in the uliimate prevalence of common- 
sense I have a faith whi|h I refuse to raedi.TS- 
valists who would restore the right divine; 
and still more to fanatical quacks, who im- 
‘ ftginejbhat the worship o£ the Deity, the ties 


of family, and the rights of property are 
errora at variance with the progress of society. 
Qui verra," .. ^ 

I'NCOONITO.— “ In tije^outlincs of the policy 
you so ably enunoiate 1 heartily coiunir. But 
if France is, I will not say to be regenerated, 
but to have fair play among the nations of 
liluropf;,^ add tme or two items to the pro- 
gramme. France must l>e saved from Paris, 
not by subterranean barracks and trains, the 
impotence of which we see to-day with a 
general in command of the military force, but 
by conceding to France its proportionate 
share of the power now monopolized by Paris. 
All this system of centralization, equally 
tyrannical and corrupt, must be cmdicateci. 
Talk of examples from America, of which I 
know little — from Englanc^, of winch I know 
much. — what can we more advantiigeously 
borrow from England than that diffusion of 
all her moral and social power which forbids 
the congest i(.»n of blood in one vital }>art ? 
Decentralize! decentralize I decentralize! will 
be my inees^-ant cry, if ever the time comes 
when my cry will l.)C heard. Fr:uu:o can 
never be n genuine France until P.tris has i\o 
more influence over the destinies of France 
th.an I.omhm has over those (»f Englainl. Put 
on this llunie I could go ( ii till midnight. 
Now to the immediate point : what do >ou 
advise ino to do in this crisis, and wl.at do 
you propose to do yourself • 

De Maii!e«iu pul Ins haml to his brow, and 
remained a few moments silent and thoiight- 
fnl. At last ho looked np wit li that deeidtd 
txpressinn of face which was not. the least 
among his many attributes for inllue»»co over 
those with whom ho came into contact. 

“ J'\»r yon. on wIkmii so mucli of tlui future 
depends, my advice is brief — have runhijig to 
do with the present. All wiio join tliis promt, 
mockery of a (lOViM'nment will share the fall 
that attends it — a fall from whieh one or two 
of tlieir body may possibly recover by casting 
blame on their rottfrgrni , — you never could. 
But.it is not for you to oppose the Govern- 
ment with an enemy on its march to Paris. 
You are not a soldier ; military command is 
not in your ro/e. I'he issue of events is un- 
certain ; but whatever it be, the men in 
power cannot conduct a prosperous war nor 
obtain an honourable peaoe. Hereafter you 
may be the IJeun mtu'hina. No personage 
of that rank and with tliat mission afjpears 
till the eriil of tiie play : wc are only in the 
first act. J.eavo Paris at once, and abstain 
from all action.” 

iNCOdMTo (dej«M‘.tedly). — “1 cannot dt.ny 
the souiuhiess (»f y('iir advice, tl’.oiigh in ac- 
cept ing it I ft el unutterably saddened. Still 
you, the calmest aud shrewdest oh.>ervcr 
among my friends, think there is cause for 
hope, not des\>air. Victor, I have more than 
most men to make life pleasant, but I would 
lay down life at this moment with you. Yen 
know me well enou .h to be sure that I utter 
no melodramatic fiction when I say that I 
love my country as a young man loves the 
ideal of his dreams — with my whole mind and 
heart and soul 1 and the thought that 1 cannot 
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now aid her in the hour of her mortal trial 
is— is 

The man’s voice broke down, and he turned 
aside, veiling his face with a hand that 
trembled. 

Db Mauleon. — “ Courage 1 — patience ! 
All Frenchmen have the first ; set them an 
example they much need in the second. 
too, love my country, though I owe fo it little 
chough. Heaven knows. I suppose love of 
country is inherent in all wlio are not 
Internationalists. They profess only to love 
humanity, by which, if they mean anything 
practical, they mean' a rise in w.igC'?.” 

iNOoaNTiTO (rousing himself, and with a 
half smile). — “Al wavs cynical, Victor — ^always 
belying yourself. But now that you have 
advised my course, what will be your own? 
Accompany me, and wait for better times.” 

“No, noble friend; our positions are dif- 
ferent Yours is m.ade — mine yet to make. 
But for this war I think I could have s ’cured 
a scit in the Chamber. As I wrote you, I 
found that my kinsfolk 'wore of much inll nonce 
in their department, and that my restitution 
to my social grade, and the repute I had 
made as an Orleanist, inclinetl them to forget | 
my youthful errors and to assist niy career. | 
But the (Chamber (’eases to exist. My journal | 
I shall drop. 1 oinnot support t he Uovern- 
nicnt ; it is not a moment to oppose it. My 
prudent course is silence,” 


Incognito. — “But is not your journal 
essential to your support ? “ 

Da Maul^on. — “F ortunately not. Its 
profit's enabled me to lay by for the' rainy day 
that has come ; and having re-imbursed you 
and all friends the sums necessary to start it, 

I si^nd clear of &11 debt, and for my slender 
wants, a rich man. If I continued th^ 
journal I should he beggared ; for thercr 
would be no niaders to ‘ Common Sense’ in 
this interval of lunacy. Nevertheless, during 
this interval, I trust to other ways to W’in- 
ning a name that will open my righful path 
of ambition whenever we again have a 
legislature in which * Common Sense ’ can be 
heard.” 

Incognito. — “ But how win that name, ' 
silenced as a writer ? ” 

Dk Matjleon. — “ You forgot that T have 
fought in Algeria* In a few days Paris will 
b(i in a state of siege r afid then — and then,” 
he added, and very qiiff’tly dilated on the 
reriown cd a patriot or the grave of a 
soldier. 

“ I envy you the chaneo of either,” said the 
Tju'o.mito ; and after a few more brief words 
he departed, his hat drawn over his brows, 
and entering a hired carriage which he had 
left at the corner of the quiet street, was con- 
signed to th(^ station du , just in time for 

the next train. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Victor dressed and went out. The streets 
were crowded. Workmen wore everywhere 
employed in the childihh operation of re- 
moving all insignia, and obliterating all 
names that showed Avhere an Empire had 
existed. One greisy citizen, mounted on a 
ladder, was eft'acing the worrls “ boulevard 
Haussman,’’ asjd siibsti; uting for Haussman, 
“ Victor Hugo.” 

t:>iiddenly Maulcon (’arne on a group of 
blouses, iKtei>pcrs(i 1 with women holding 
babies and ragged boys holding stones, col- 
lected round a wellMlressed slender man, at 
whom, they were hooting and gesticulating, 
with monacos of doing something much 
worse. By ari easy effort of liis strong frame 
the Vicomto pushed his way through the 
tormentors, and ga\c hisarm to their intended 
victim. 


j “ Monsieur, allow me to walk hosaac with 
i you.” 

I Therewith the shrieks and shouts and 
; gesticulations increased. “ Another imperti- 
■ nent I Another traitor 1 Drown him 1 Drown 
them both 1 To the Seine 1 To the Seine 1 ” 
1 A burly fellow rqshed toward, and the rest 
j made a plunging push. The outstretched 
j arm of Dc Mjiuh!ori kept the ringleader at 
bay. “ J/f/jf fiti/ans.'* cried Victor, with a calm 
I clear voice, “ I ahi not an ImperialisH Many 
of you have read the articles signed Pierre 
Firuiin, written against the tyrant Bonaparte 
when he was at the height of his power. I 
am Pierre Firmin — make way for me.” 
Probably not one in the crowd had ever read 
;t w'ord writ ten by Pierre Firmin, nor ev’cii 
heard of the name. Put they did not like 
to own ignorance ; and that burly fellj>w did 
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not like to encounter that arm of iron which 
touched his-tlirdat So he cried out, “ Oh / if 
you are the great Pierre Firmin, tliat altei-s 
the case. Make way for the patriot Pierre 1 
“ But,” shrieked a virago, thrusting her baby 
into Be Mauleoii’s face;, “the other is tiie Jiu- 
perialist, the capitalist, the vile Duplessis. At 
least we will have him.” Be Maulcoii sud- 
denly snatched the baby from lier, and said, 
with imperturbable good temper, “Exchange 
of prisoners 1 1 resign the man, and 1 keep 

the baby.” 

No one who does not know the humours of 
a Parisian mob can comprehend the sudden- 
ness- -of popular change, or the magical 
mastery over crowds wliich is cllected by 
qui(it courage and a ready joke.* Tiie group 
was appeased at once. Even the virago 
laughed ; and when Be Mauleon restored the 
infant to her arms, with a gold piece thrust 
into its tiny clabjji, she eyed the gold, and 
cried, “ God bless you, citizen 1 ” The two 
gentlemen made their way safely now. 

“ M. tie Maulcon,” .slid Buplessis. “I know 
not liow to tliank you. Without your .‘ica^on- 
aljlo aid 1 .'-should have been in great danger 
of life; and — would you believe it.^ — the 
woman who dcn<ninco«l and sct»the mob on 
me was one of tlie objects of a charity wliich 
J \v(*ckly dispi'iise to ilic poor.” 

‘•Of C(Mir.se 1 believe that. At tlie Kcd 
clubs no crime is more dcnounc(?d than that 
of charity. Tt is the ‘ fraud against AV/rt'/Zc’ 
— a vile trie.k of the cajiitalist to save to him- 
self the millions he ought tosliare with all by 
giving a to one. IMean while, take my 
advice, M. Buplessis. and <piit I’.nris with your 
young daughter. This is no jdacc for rich 
lmpr*rialists at pre.seiit.” 

*• I juTccived ( b.'it h(?f(U’c lo-day's.'tdvciiliire. 

] »li--iru.-'t I lie lnnk.s r)f iny vtTy .‘^crvariLs. and 
shall depart with Valerie this evening fur 
Bretagne.’ 

“Ah! I heard from Louvier that you 
propose to pay off his mortgage on Koche- 
briarit, and make youriself .-ole proprietor of 
my young kinsman’.s property.” 

“i trust you only believe lialf v.liat you 
hear. I mean to save Uochehriaiit from 
Tjouvicr. and consign it free of charge to ymr 
kinsman, as Uie dot of his bride, my 
daugliter.” 

“ i rejoice io learn such good news for the 
head of my house. But Alain himself — is he 
not with the prisoners of war ? ” 

“No, thank Heaven. He went forth an 
officer of a regiment of Parisian ]\Iobilcs — 
wont full of sanguine coniidcuee; he came 
ba(;k with Ids regiment in mournful jIc- 
f.pondcncy. The iindiscipUnc of his regiment, 

( f the rai isiaii Mohilc.s gciiorally, appcur.s in- 
credible. 'riiclr insolent tHsoliedieiicc to their 
otJicers, Iheir rihald scoffs at tlu-ir gciuTal — 
oh, it is sickening to siicak of it 1 Alain dis- 
tinguished himself by repressing a mutiny, 
and is honoured by a signal compliment from 
the commander in a letter of rcconiinendation 
to Palikao. But Palikao is nobody now. 
Alain ha.s already^boeii sent into Ihetagno, 
coiq missioned to assist in organizing a corps 


of Mobiles in his neighbourhood. Trochn, as 
you know, is a Breton. Alain is confident of 
the good conduct of the Bretons. What will 
Louvier do? He is an arch Kcpublican; is 
he pleased now he lias got what he 
wanted ? ” 

“ I suppose lie is pleased, for he is terribly 
frightened. Fright is one of the great eujoy- 
merits^jf a Parisian. Good da.v. Your jiath 
to your hotel is clear now. itemember mo 
kindly to Alain.” 

Be Mail Icon continued his way through 
streets s(»metimcs deserted, sometimes 
thronged. At the commencement of the Hue 
St. Florenlin he encountered the brothers 
Vandemar walking arm in arm. 

“ 11a, Be Maulcon 1 ” cried Enguerrand ; 
“ what is the last minute's news ? ” 

•*1 can’t girtss. NoljDily known at Paris 
how soon one folly swallows up another. 
Saturn here is alwa^ s devouring one or other 
of his children.” 

“ They say that Vinoy, after a most masterly 
retreat, is almo.st at our gates wdth 80,000 
men.” 

“And this day twelvemonth we may know 
wliat he docs with them.” 

Here Biioul, who seemed absorbed in 
gloomy rellci'lioMs, halted before the hotel in 
wliich llu' (\>mtc.^se di Bimini lodged, and 
witli a nod to his brother, and a polite, if not 
cordial salutation to Victor, entered the jforte 
roc here, * 

“ Your brother scem.s out of spirits, -^a 
p’lcising contrast to tlie uproarious mirth 
with whi<'h T’ari.siaiiS wclci>mc the advance of 
calamity.” 

*' Uaoiil. as you know', is deeply religious, 
lie regards the defeat we have sustained, and 
the peril tliul threatens us, as the beginning 
cf a divine chasl i.-icmeTit, j-ustly incurred by, 
our .sins—I mean, the sins of Paris. In vain 
my father reminds liirii of Voltaire’s story, in 
wliich the sliip goes down with a frcpon on 
board. In order to puni.sh the fripon^ the 
honest folks are. drowned.” 

“Is your father going to reruain on hoard 
the ship, and share the fate of the other 
honest folks ] ” 

“ WiK xi I ctr. Ho is olf to Dieppe for sea- 
lialhiiig. He says that Paris lias grown so 
dirty since the llh yepteniber, t hat it is only 
tit for the feet of the Unwashed. He wished 
my mother to accompany him ; but she 
replies, ‘No; tIkto are alrendy too many 
wounded not lo need pleriiy of nurses.’ She 
is assisting lo inaugurate a society of ladies in 
aid of the Saurx de Char it c. Like Raoul, 
^he is ilevout, but she has not his superstitions. 
Btill his superstitions are the natural reaction 
of a singularly earnest and pure nature from 
the frivolity and ('oiTiiption which, when 
Kiicadcil well up togcllicr with a slice of 
hiircasm, Paris calls philosophy.” 

“ And what, my dear Enguerrand, do you 
propose to do I ” 

“ That depends on wliether we are really 
liesicged. If so, of fxiuree I become a 
soldier.” 

“ 1 hope not National Guard ? ” 
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1 care not in what name. I iight, 60 that 1 
light for France.” ^ " 

As Fnguerrand said these simple words, his 
whole countenance seemed changeil. The 
crest rose ,* the eyes sparkled : the fair and 
delicate beauty wliicli liad maile ‘him the 
darling of women — the joyous sweetness of 
expression and dainty grace of high breeding 
whmh made him the most popular con^anion 
to men, — were exalted in a masculi»ie noble- 
ness of .aspect, from which a painter might 
have taken hints for a study of the young 
‘ Achilles separated for ever from ofteminatc 
companionship at the sight of the weapons of 
war. De Mauloon gazed on him admiringly. 
We liave seen that ho shared tlio sentiments 
uttered — had resolved on the same course of 
action. But it was with the iempeu-ed warmtli 
of a man who seeks to divest his thoughts and 
his purpose of the ardour of romance, and 
who, in serving his country, calculates on the 
gains to his ovvji atnbition. Nevcrthcloss he 
admired in Enguerrand the imago of liis own 
impulsive and licry youtli. 

“And you, 1 prcMi me,” resumed Enguor- 
rahil, “ will fight too, but rather with pen 
than with sword.” 

“ Tens will now only be dipped in red ink, 
and common-sense never writes in that colour : 
as for tlie sw'ord. I have passed fboi age of 
forty-five, at wliich military service iialts. 
But if some experience in aetivo hervi(v, S(»mo 
knowledge of tb'j art by wliicb soldiers arc 
d’sciplinod .and Jed, will (h^imicd sullicient 
title to a post of oonmiaiid, liowevcr modest 
the grade bo, I shall not bo wanting among 
the defenders of Taris,” 

“ My brave, dear Vicomto, if you are past 
the age to serve, you are in the ripest age to 
command; and with the leslimonials and the 
cro 5 S you w<m in Algeria, your appli(‘atiori 
for employment will be received with grati- 
tude by any general so able as Troebn.” 

“I (loji’t know whether I should apply to 
Troebu. I w'ould rather be elected to com- 
mand even by the Mobile i or tlm National 
Guard, of whom I ha\n’ ju^t spoken dis- 
paragingly ; and no doubt both corps will soon 
claim and win ilie light to choose their 
officers. But if elected, lui mathn* by whom, 

I shall make a preliminary condition ; the men 
under me shall train, am I drill, and obey, — 
floldicr.s of a very .different kind from the 
youthful IkikiMS nourished on absinthe and 
Holf-coiiccil. ,niid appl.'iudbig that ]>omb:i.slcs 
I’hirioso, M. Hugo, wlu n he a.-.'.tfcs ila* eri--ciy 
that Paris will di;s w .Mil Ic.i from i. •» sc.ibi.'Oil. 
But liei'' c 'in* ^ Savariii. ./ye, a jmir. my dc-ir 
poet.” 

“ Don’t say good day.! An evil day for 
journalists and wriU'is wlio do iiot onl-llerol 
Blancpu and Pyal. I know not how I sh.all 
get bread and cheese. My poor suburban 
villa is to be pulhal down by way^lif securing 
Paris ,' my journal will be su}>prei'.sed by way 
of establishing the liberty of the pres-i. It 
ventured to suggest that tlu? people of France 
should have some clmice in the form of tludr 
Government.” 

“That was very indiscreet, my poor ; 


Savarin,” said Victor; “I wonder your 
printihg olRce has not been pulled down. 
We ar(i now at the moment when wise men 
hold their tongues.” 

“I’erh.af)S so, M. de Mauleon. It might 
have been wiser for all. of us, you as well as 
myself, if we had not allowed our tongues to 
be so free before this moment arrived. We 
L live to learn ; and if we ever have what may 
' be called a passable government again, in 
which, we may say pretty much what we like, 
.there is one thing I will not do, 1 will not 
undermine that government witliout seeing a 
very clear way to the government tli.at is lo 
follow it. What say you, Pierre Firmiii ? ” 

“ Frankly, I say that I ileserve your re- 
buke,” answered De Manlcori, thought fully. 

But, of eoiirsc, you are going to take or .‘•end 
Madame Savarin out of I'aris.” 

“ Certainly. We have ma'lc a very pleasant 
party for our hegira this evening — among 
others tlio Mnrlc. s. .Mor'iey is terribly di.s- 
gnsted. A Ib'd Jicpublican skipped liim on 
the shoulder and said, ‘ Armnaeaii, we have a 
republic as well as you.’ ‘Pretty mm:h you 
know ahuut republics, ’ growled Morley ; ‘a 
French republic is as much like ours as a 
balKion is like a man.’ On wliich the Bed 
roused tlui fbob, who dragged tlio Americ.an 
otf to the nearest station of the National 
Guard, wlierc lie was accused of being a 
Prussian spy. With some diilieulty, and Jots 
of brag about the sanctity of the stars and 
stripes, he cseiped with a rcpi'imnnd, and 
caution bow to Oeb.avo himself in future. So 
he quit .s a city in wliicli tlcTo no longer exists 
freedom of speech. My wife hoped to induce 
AFadcmois^ile Oicogna to accompany us.-, 1 
grii5ve to say she refuses. V»)u know she is 
engaged in Tnarrimre to (ru.stavc Bame.au ; 
.ami his rnotlier dread.s the elTect tliat these 
Bed Glub-s .in 1 his own vanity may have upon 
his excif.abi(‘ tmnperarncrit if the influence of 
l\raderj]ioi.><elle Fieogna l>e withdrawn.” 

•‘How eoul'l a creature so exquisite as 
Isaura Ficogna ever liml fascination in Gus- 
tave Baiiio.au ! ” exclaimed EngnerraTul. 

‘•A woman lik-^ her,” answered De Mauleon, 
“ always liml.s a fascination in self-.«aeririce.” 

*• I think you divine the truth,” s.aid Savarin, 
rather mournfully. “ But I must bid you 
good-bye. l\Iay we live to shake hands rcinii.^ 
sou.^ de meiUvvra aH.^pirp,n'' « 

Jfore Savarin hurried olf, aneV the other twt; 
men .^iroHe/l into the Fhamps Elysees, wliich 
u 'I'o m-Mwdc'l with loungers, gay and care- 
Ic-.s, n.s if tlicre h.nl been no disaster fit Sedan, 
i)t> ovei throw of an ciujure, no enemy on its 
ro.id to Paris. 

In f.ict the Paiisiaii?, at once the moat 
in»'*rodak)U9 and the most credulous of all 
populations, believed that the Prussi, ins would 
never be so impertinent ns to come in sight of 
the gates. . Somctliitig would occur to stop 
them ! ’I’lie king luul declared he did not war 
on French men, but on the Emperor : tlio 
E mperor gone, t he war was over. A democratic 
republic was instil uted. A horrible thing in 
its way, it is true ; but how could t he Pandoui 
tyrant brave the infectioiitof democratic doc- 
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trines among his own barbarian armies 1 
Were not placards, addressed to our “ German' 
brethren,” posted upon the walls of Paris, 
exhorting tlie Paudours to fraternize with 
their fellow-creatures ? Was not \’i(!tor Hugo 
going to publish “a letter to the German 
peoi)lc?” JIad not Jules Favre graciously 
offered pcaec, with the assurance tliat “ France 
would not cede a stone of her fortresses — an 
inch of her territory ? She would pardon the 
invaders, and not march upon Berlin I ” To 
all these, and many more such incontestable 
proofs, that the idea of a siege was moonshine, 


did Engu'erraiui and Victor, listen as they 
joined group after grgup pf their fellow- 
countrymen : nor did Paris c^asc to harbour 
such pleasing illusions, amusing itself with 
piously laying crowns at the foot of the statue 
of Strasbourg, swearing “ they would be 
worthy of their Alsatian brethren,” till on the 
1‘Jtli ^of September the last telegram was 
received, and Paris was cut off fi'om the rest 
of the world bj’’ the iron line of the Prussian 
invaders. “ Tranquil and terrible,” says 
Victor Hugo, “she awaits tlie invasion. A 
volcano needs no assistance.” 


CHAPTER XTT. 


We l<ft (Jraliani Vane slowly recovering 
from the. attack of f<*vcr which luul arr(‘^(cd 
his journey to Brolin in quest of the Count 
vou Budesheiju. JJ(' was, howcAcr, saver! the 
<])ros(.!t*ution of tlint journey, and his direction 
turned hack to J'’ran <.'0 l)y a (o'rman news- 
jiaper which inhirincd him that the King of : 
JVussia w.'is at IMicims, aiul that (he Cmint j 
von Rinlcshcim Avas among ihc r inincnt ]!er- j 
sonnges gatheri'rl there arrniud t heir sovr^n-ign. j 
Jn conversing the same dsiy with the kindly ! 
rloctm* who al lonried him, Graham asccriaineil j 
that, this German m»hlc licld a high command | 
in the Genmin armies, and horc a no less dis- i 
tinguished repiitalion asaAvisc political conn- | 
scllor than he had cai-ncd as a inililary chief. ! 
As soon as he Avas able to traA'td, and indeed i 
before the good (l«)ctor sanr;l ioned his rlcpar- j 
tiirc^ Graham took his way to Rheims, un- ■ 
certain, ho\vever, AA’hethor the Count AA'onld ■ 
still he fouml there, 1 spare the doiails of ; 
his journey, intcivsting as they aaxtc. On : 
reaching Che famous, and in the eyes of ; 
Legitimists the sarirerl (*ity, the Kiiglishniaii. | 
had no diflicully in aswriainiiig (he house, j 
not far from liio cathedral, in aa'IiicIi the I 
Count \X)n Rndesheim had taken his tempo- 
rary abode. Walking towards it from the 
small hotel in which he had been lucky 
enough to find a room disengaged — sloAvl^^for 
he Avas still feeble — he Avas struck by the 
quiet conduct, of the German soldiery, and, | 
stive in their ajqjcarancc, the peaceful aspect 
of the streets. Indeed there Avas an air of 
festive gaiety about the place, as in .an 
English toAvn in )j'hich some popular regiment 
is quartered. The German soldiers thronged 
tHfe shops, buying largely j lounged into the 


here and there af.tcm]>tod flirtations 
Avitli tlK‘ (jrist'ttcfi Avho Inughcd at their 
Fn-nch jmd bluslicd at th« ii' crijn]/iiiiu*iils : 
and in t in“ir goi)d-humourc<l. sonu'what bash- 
ful claerincss, ihrnj Avas no trace of the in- 
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But as Graham ut'arcil the piTcincts of the 
ca(hc<{ral liis car caught a era\'e and solemn 
music, Avhich he at lirst snpj)o.-cfl to coni« 
from within Ihc building. But as he paused 
and hiokcd round, he saw a group i»f the 
Girman military, on whnse stalwart’ forms 
ami fair manly cayicst faces the setting sun 
cast its calm linp(^ring rays. They AA’ore 
chanting, in A’oiccs not. loud but deep, 
Luther’s majestic hymn “Wwyi danhet aile 
(rotf.'' Tlio chant aAved even the raggeil 
beggar boys who folloAA'cd the Englishman, as 
they folloAved atiy Ptraugcr, AA’oiihl liavo 
followctl Kitig Wiilianu. himself, whining for 
alms. “Wliat a type of the (liffercnce bc- 
tAveen the two nations!” thought Graliain ; 
“tlio lllarscillaisc, and Luther's Hymn!” 
While thus meditating and listening, a man 
in a general's uniform came slowly out of the 
cat Jicfiral, AA'ith his hands clasped behind his 
hack, and his hcjul bent slightly doAviiwards. 
11c, t«)o, pau'^cil on hearing the hymn ; then 
iiuclaspc<l his hands and beckoned to one of 
the oflicej’s, to Avhom {ipproaching lie whis- 
pered a Avord or Iavo, and pas.sc(l on towards 
the Episcopal palace. The hymn hushed, andi» 
the singers quietly disper.sed. Graham 
divined rightly that the general had thought 
a hymn tlianking the God of btxltles might 
AA'ound the feelings of the’inhabitants of the 
vanquished city — ^not, however, that any of 
them were likely to understand the language 

4—2 
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in which the tlianka were uttered. Graham 
followeil the measured steps of the greneral, 
whose liands were aj^aiii eJasped Miind 
his hack — tlie musin" habit of Von Mpltkc?, 
as it had been of Nafjolooii the First. 

Continuing his way, tlie Englishman soui\ 
reached the house in which tlie Count von 
Rudesheim was lodged, aiul sending in his 
card, was admitted at once through aii* ante- 
room in which sate two young meUjSuhalteru 
officers, !ij)piirently enijdoyeii in <lraughting 
maps, into the j>n;s(*nco of the (\uint. 

Pardon me,’* said Grahain, after tlio first 
conventional salutation, “ if 1 int('rrupt you 
for a moment or so in the midst of events so 
grave, on a matter that must seem to you 
very trivial.” 

Nay,” answered the Count, “ there is no- 
thing so trivial in thfe vvorki hut wliat them 
will t)c some one to whom it is iui[)OitaMl. 
Say how T ean serve you.” 

‘•1 think, M. le t.Vimte, tliat you onec 
received in your household, as teaehcr or 
governess, a French la<ly, ^ladjimo Marigny.” 

“Yes, I remember her well — a vi'ry hand- 
Konie woman. ^ly wife aiul tlaughltn* took 
great interest in her. She was marric<l out of 
my house.” 

“ Exactly — ^and to whom ? ” 

“ An Italian of good hirth, who was then 
employed by the Austrian Government in 
some minor post, and subsequently promoted 
toalxifler one inVlic Italian doniinion, wliieh 
then belonged to tlie house of Ifapslairg, 
after wliieh w’c lost sight of him and his 
wife.” 

“An Italian — what w'as his name ?” 

“ Ludovico Cicogna.” 

“ Cicogiia ! ” exclaimed Graham, turning 
very pale, “Arc you sure that was the 
^ame ? *’ 

“ Certainly. He was a cadet of a very 
noble hous(!, and disowned by ndations tt»o 
jiatriotie to forgive him for accepting empkw- 
ment under the Austrian Government.’' 

“Can you not give me* the address of the 
place in Italy to which he was Iransfcrrcil on 
leaving Austria?” 

“No; but if the in format ion be necessary 
to you, it ean ]>e oljtaiiicd easily at Milan, 
where the head of the family ri'sides, or 
indeed in Vienna, through any ministerial 
bureau.” 

“Pardon me one or tw'o questions more. 
Had Madame ^larigny any children by a 
former husband ? ” 

“ Not that 1 know of : I never heard so. 
Signor Cicogna was a wid(.)wer, and had, if I 
j’emomber right, children ,hy his first wife, 
who was also a Frenchwoman, llefore he 
obtained office in Austria, lie resideil, T 
believe, in Franco. I <lo not remeniher how 
many children he ha.d by his lirsVi wife.. I 
^never saw them. Our aci juaintancc began at 
the baths of Tdplitz, where he saw and fell 
violently in lou; wit.b Madame IMarlgny. 
After their maiTingc, they went to his po.st, 
which was somewhere, I tliink, in the lyrol. 
We saw no more of tliem ; but my wife and 
daughter kept up a correspondence with the 


Signorina Cicogna for a short time, ft 
ceased altogether when she removed into 
Italy.” 

“ You do not know if the “Siguurina is still 
living * ” 

“ No.” 

“ husband, I am told, is dead.” 

“Iiidcecl! I am eoiiei'vned \o hear it. 
A good-looking, lively, eliwer man. 1 fear 
he must liavc lost all income when the 
Austrian dominions jiassed to tlie house, of 
Savoy.” 

“ Alafiy thanks for your inrnniialioii. I 
can detain you no longer, '! said Graham, 
rising. 

“Nay, I am not vory liusyat this nionieiil ; 
hut 1 fear we Germans have, jileiify of work 
on our hands.’’ 

“I had hoped that, n«»w the Freiieh 
J0mper<»r, agiiin.Nt \Nhnin your king made 
war, was set aside, his Vni.'^simi Majesty 
wniild maki' peace, witli the Fri-iieli peo])ic.’’ 

“ Mn.st willingly would he ilo so if the 
l''riMi<-h jKMiple would li‘l him. I’lU it must 
be through a Preimh Gov(‘riimeiit legally 
<*hosen by the peo]>l('. And tluw liavi' ehoseii 
none! .\ mob at I’aris sets up a provisional 
adniinistraf i(>ii, that eoinmeiices )»y deeJaring 
tliat. it will iiol give up 'an ineh<»f its territory 
nor a stone of its fortresses.’ No terms tif 
peace can be made w'illi such men holding 
such talk.’’ After a. few' words more over tlie 
stale of pnhlii* affairs. — in whieli Graham cx- 
])res^ed the Fiiigll.'^li siih' of alf.-iir^. which was 
all for generosity to flic vampiished ; jdkI t]ie 
Count argued miieli more ably f>n tli(‘ German, 
which was all for seeurily against tin* agg^res- 
sions of a jieoplc tliat woiiM not admit itself 
to be vaiKpiished — the short iiitervimv 
closed. 

As Graham at niglil pursuc<l his joiirtiey to 
Milan, then* etinu; to his mind Isaiira's song 
of the Neapolitan lishernian. Had he, too, 
be(*n blind to the image on the rock.' Was 
it. ])<»ssibli‘ that all the while 1 hafl been 
resisting the. imjnil.M'. of liis Ii(*art, until the 
di>ehargeof tin* mission intrusted to him frei‘d 
his clu)iec ami «leeided his fortunes, the. very 
])erson of Avhom lie was in search had been 
behini him, then to he for ever won, lost to 
him now' for (‘vtu*.’ (’oiild Isaura Cicogna be 
thc(diild of iso Duval by llieliard Iving ? 
She could not. Jiave been hcl* cliild by 
Cicogna: the dates forha<le tliat. hypothesis. 
Isaura mu'^t. have been five years old w'hcri 
Louise married the Italitin. 

Anivt'd at Milan, Graham quickly asccr- 
laiiied tliat the j)Ost to which Ludovico 
Cicogna had been removed was in Verona, 
and th:it he htid there died eight years ago. 
Nothing was to ho leanietl as to his family or 
his eircumstancos Jit the time, of his death. 
The peo])]e of whose history we know the 
least, are the. relations we. refuse to ackm.nv- 
ledge. Graham continued his journey to 
Verona. Tlierc be found on inquiry that the 
(b’cognas had occujik.vl an apartment in a 
house whi(;h stood at the outskirts of the 
town, and hatl been sinety* pulled down to 
make way for some public improvemenjji. 
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Hut* Ill’s closest inquiries could gjiin him no 
satisfactory answers to the all-iinj)ortant ques- 
tions as to LudOvieq Cic’ogna’s family, flis 
political alienation jfroin the ItalLan" cause, 
wnich was nowhere more ardent ly espoust'tl 
Ilian at V’^erona, had rendered him very un- 
popular. He visited at no Italian houses. 
Siu.'h society as lie had was e<’)ntine<l to the 
Austrian military within tlie Quadrilateral or 
at V'eniee, to wliieh city he made frequent 
excursions : was said to lead there a free and 
gay life, very displcjising to the Signora, whom 
lie left in Verona. SIjc w;i,s hut little s(‘cii, 
an<l faintly reiilembererl jis very h:;in<lsj»ine 
and proud-Inoliing. Ves, there were children 
— a girl, and a hoy severnl ycai's younger than 
the girl ; hut wlietlier slie was'tlu! cliild of 
tlie Signr)i'a liy a former marriage, or whether 
the Signora was oidy the ehild’s stepmother, 
no omj eouM say* Tlu* usual eliie, in sm-h 
doul)t fill iii;it tors, ohtainahle t hrongli servants, 
was hen; missing. Tlie Cicognas had only 
k»*pt two servants, aiul both were Austrian 
sul)ji*ets, who had long loft the country, — 
their very nainos forgot tim. * 

(irahani lunv called to mind the Hiiglish- 
inaii Selby, for wliom Tsaura lia^ such grate- 
ful aJfcclion, as supidying to her the place of 
her father. This must have been the Knglish- 
nian wholii Louise Duval had married after 
(h<;ogna’s death. It would he no diUicult 
task, surely, to ascertain wliere he had 
r(;sidcd. Lasy enough to asccitaiii all that 
(iraham wanted to know from Tsaura liersidf, 
if a letter <‘ould reach her. ihit, as he. knew 
hv the journals, Paris was now invested — 
yiir. ofT from all coirimunicatioik with the 
world heyoiul. 'Poo irritable, anxious, aiuL 
inqiatient to wait for the close of tlu; sii'gc, 

1 hough he never suspi'clod it conld last so 
long as it did, he hastened to Veiiict*, and 
Hiere h'ariieil through tlu; Pritish consul that 
the late 31 r. Sidhy was a ii'arncd ant irjnarian, 
an ac(;()nq>iislicd general scliolar, in 
music, a man of gentle tmnpcr thoiigli reserved 
mamirrs ; liad at one time live«l nineli at 
Veniec ; after his marriagi* with the Signorina 
(■ieogiia he liad takiMi up his abode iu;ar 
Florenee. 'I'o l'’lorence (Iraham ni»w went. 
He found the villa on tlu' skirts of I’McsoIe at 
wliieh l\Ir. Selby had resided. Tlie ])casaiit 
W'lio flad otliciated as gardiMier and sha i choh h r 
in the protits*of viiu's and iigs. was still, with 
his wife, living on the jilace. Pioth man and 
wife ri'iiicmbi'i-ed the Jntjleat' well ; spoke of 
him with great atTeetion. of In’s wife with 
great dislike. Tliey said her manners were 
very haughty, her temper very viohmt ; that 
she le«l tlie I/tglrttf' a vi‘ry unhaj)]>y life ; that 
there wore a girl and .a hoy, both hers by 
a former marriage ; hut when closely 
questioned whether they wore sure that the 
girl was the Signora’s child by the former 
husband, or wdiclhcr she was not the child of 
that husband by a former wife, the could not 
tell; they could only say tliat both were 
called by the same name — Cicogna ; that the 
boy was tlie Signora’s favourite — that iiulc’cd 
she seemed wrapped up in him ; that he ilied 
o£^ rapid decline a few months after Mr. 


Selby had hired tlie ])laco, and that shortly 
after his death the Signora left ilie place ami 
never returned to it ; it was little inore than 
a year that she had lived with Ijcr husband 
before tliis tinal separation look place. The 
girl remained with Air. Selby, who elierishcd 
and loved lier as his own cliild. Her C’hr slian 
name *Was Isatirn., the hoy's laiigi, A few 
years later, Mr. Selby left the villa and WTiit 
to i^’aj[>les, where they lieard lie had dii;(l. 
'r hey could gi\e no infornialion as t) wliat 
Jiad hei;ome of his wife. Since the; di.-ath of 
lier hoy that la<ly- Jiad become very much 
ehangeil-- liei- spirits quite hrokfii, no longer 
violent. SIk; would sit alone and weep 
bitterly. ’I'lu' only persiiii out of lier family 
she W4Ujltl iv<‘(‘ive‘ was tlie i)iit;st ; till the 
hoy’s death slie liad ne^-er semi llic priest, 
nor liCen known to atteiul diviiu; ser\iee. 

“AVas tlie prie>t living.'" 

‘‘(hi no: he lia«l been ilead two years. A 
most, excellent man — a saint,” "fcaid the 
pi asant's wdfe. 

“Hood ]>riests are like good women,” said 
the pleasant, dryly ; “ there arc plenty 

of them, but they are all iiiulerground.” 

On wlii<*h remark tlu; wih; tried to box his 
ears. 'J’he contadino htu I heeonic a free! hiiiker 
sime tlu‘ accession of the house of Stivoy, 
His wife remaiiu'd a good Hatlmlie. 

Said llu‘ peasant as. eseaj»ing from his wife, 
lie walkid into the liigli-ro’id with (ilraham, 
“ Aly lielief, LWr/lcnzu, is, thaPthe priest did 
all the inisehief.” 

“ What niDchuT’.'” 

“ iVrsuatled the Signora to leave her hus- 
haiul. 'I’he J»glrsr was imt a (’atholie. I 
h(!ard the [irie.^i call him a heretic. Ami the 
Pinlrc^ wlio, though not so 1 ad as some of his 
cloth, w'as a niedtlling bigot, thought it per- 
haps best f-ii’ lu‘r soul ihal it should part 
company with a. heretic’s jiersoii. I can’t say 
for sure, iaif I tliiiik that was it. ’J’lie Padre 
seenicil to Iriumjili wJieii the Signora was 
gone.” 

Hraham niuseil. The pea.'^ant’s supposition 
was not impidlialile. A woman such as 
L<»uise Duval ap.pearcil to he — of vehement 
jias.'^ioMS and ill-rrgulateil iniml — was just one 
(*f those wlio. in a moment of great sorrow, 
ami estranged from the ortlinary household 
affect iiuis. fiel. though hut imperfectly, tlie 
necessity of a ri'ligi«)u, ami, evir in e.xtreines, 
pass at om e from indifferent ism into siipov- 
stition. 

Arriv'ul at Naples, (iraliam heard little of 
Selby exf-ejjt as a literary recluse, whoso tuily 
distract if 111 from hooks was tlie operalio 
stage. r>uf 1 m; lieard nnieh of Isaura ; of the 
kimliK'ss which Aladaine do Himitmcsnil had 
.slmwn to. her, when left by Selh 3 '’s death 
alone in the world ; of the intenst which the 
friendship and the warm eulogies of one so 
eminent us t lu‘ great VT’onch writ er had created 
for Isaura in the artistic; circles ; of t he intense 
•sensation her ajipcaranec, lier voice, her uni- 
versal genius, had made in tliat society, and the 
brilliant hopes of her subsixjuent cJirecr on 
the stage the cognotcenti l.ad formed. Ko 
one knew anything ot her mother no 
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one entertained a rfoubt* thitt. Isaura was 
by birth a Cicogna.' Graham could not learn 
the present whercabv)uta of Madame dc 
Grantmesnil. She had Lmg loft Naples, and 
had Ijeen Inst heard of at Genoa ; was sup- 
posed to have returned to r’raneo a little 
Wore the war. In France she had no fixed 
residence. 

The simplest mode of obtaining authentic 
inforniritiou whether Isaura was the (laughter 
of Ludovi (’0 (Mcogna by his first wife— 
namely, by registration of her birth— lail(.‘d 
him ; because, as Von Iludcshcim had said, 
his first wife was a Frenchwoman. The 
childrim had been born somewhere in Franco, 
no one could even gu(?ss wlioro. No one had 
ever seen the first wife, who had never ap- 
peared in Italy, iiorQiad even heard what was 
her maiden name. 

Graham, meanwhile, was not aware that 
Isaura was still in the besieged city, wluitluT 
or not already marric'd to Gustave llameau ; 
so large a number of the women had «juitt('d 
Paris before the siege began, that he liad 
reason to hope she was among tlicm. He 
heard through an American that the ^lorleys 
had gone to England before the Ih’ussian in- 
vestment ; perhaps Tsanra had gone with 
them. He wrote to Mrs. Morley, eiudosing 
his letter to the Minister of the United State's 
at the Court of St. James’s, and while still at 
Naples rcccivecFhor answer. It was short, 
and malignantly bitter, “lloth myself and 
'Madame Savarin, backed by Signorji. Vomwia, 
earnest ly ent reated Mademoiselle Cicogna to 
quit Paris, to ae(join])any ns to Fiiigland. 
Her devotion to her alliancod hns'oand would 
not permit her to listen to ns. It. is cmly an 
Englishman who could snppcjsc Isaura 
Cicogna to be one of tliose women who do 
not insi.st on sharing the pci ils of tl)osc they 
love. You ask whether she was the daughter 
of Ludovieo Cicogna by his former marriages, 
or of his seooiid wife )>y him. I cannot 
answer. I don't even Know wliet her Signor 
Cicogna ever liail a former wife. Isaura 
Cicogna nevtr spoke to me ui lier parents. 
Permit me to ask what busim^ss is it of yours 
now ? Is it the Eriglisli pride that makes you 
wish to learn whether on ixitli sides slui is of 
noble family ? How can tliat discovery alter 
your relations toward.s tlieallianecd bride of 
another ? ’’ 

On receipt of this letter, Graham quitted 
Naples, and shortly aftt'rwards found himself 
at Versailles. He (jbtaincil permission to 
establish himself there, though tlie English 
were by no means popular. Tims near to 
Isaura, thus sternly sej)arateil from her, 
Gi\aham awjiitcd the close of tlie siege. Fi‘\v 
among tliohe at; Versailles believed that the 
Pari.sians w'ould endure it inueli longer. 
Surely they would capitulate before the 
‘bombardment. W'bich tbe Germans themselves 
disliked to eontempiate as a last resource, 
could commence. 

In his own mind Graham was convinced 
that Isaura was tb<4 child of liichard King. 


It seemed to him probable that Louise Duval, 
unable to assign any real name to the 
daughter of flic marriage she disowned, — 
neither the name borne by tlic repudiatc*d 
f liusbaTid, nor her own inakkui name, — would, 
j oil liking her daughter to her new honu', 

I have induced Cicogna to give the child his 
name or that after Cicogna’s death she her- ^ 
self had so designated the girl.- A dis- 
passionate eonlidant, could Graham have 
admitted any confidant whatevi'r, might have 
.suggested the more than ecpial jirobability 
that Isaura was Cicogna’s (laughter by bis 
former espousal. But tben wliat could have 
bcccune of ilieluird King’s child I To part 
with tlic fortune in his liaiids, to relinquish 
all the ambitious dreams wlii(‘h belonged to 
it, cost Graham Vane no pang : but he 
writhed with indignant* grief when ho thought 
that tlie W'eallli of 11 ichanV King's heiress was 
to pass to the hands of Gustavo llameau, — 
that iliis was to be tlie end c»f bis R'searehes 
— this the result of tlu^ saerifieo his sense of 
honour iniposc'd on him. And now that there 
was the probability that he must convey to 
fsanra this large inherit anee, the practical 
difficulty ofbii venting some reason for such a 
donation, which he had, wliik.* at a distance, 
niadti light (J, bt'came seriously apparent. 
How could }i(^ say to Isaura that he had 
.•C*2t)0,0()0 in trust for Ikt, without naming 
any one so (h'visiiig it ! Still inorci, how con- 
.'ititntc himsc'll li(‘r gnar<lian, h> as to seen r? 
it to herself imb'juMuIcntly of her husband.' 
f'crliaps Isaura was too infatualed with 
Kanuiau, or too romantically unselfish, t<> 
pi'rmit the fortune so niysftu-iously convtwcd 
being (exclusively appropriaUxl to Imrself. 
And if she were already married to llameau, 
and if he were armed with the right lo in- 
(juire into the source of thi.s fortune, lunv 
expose<l to the risks (*f dis(;l( Wire would be- 
come the seeriit Graham sought to conceal. 
Such a secret affecling the memory of the 
sacred dead, alfixing a shaiiuj on the 
seutclmoii of the living, in tlm irreverent 
hands of a Gustavo llameau, — it w^as tc^o 
dreadful to contemplate such a hazard. And 
yet, if Isaura were the missing heiress, could 
Graham Vane admit any excuse for basely 
witlilioliling from her, for coolly rctainiiig 
to himself, the W(;alth for wlibdi ho was re- 
sponsible .' Yet, torturing as were these com- 
inuniiigs with hinis(df, they were mild in 
their torture com parcel to Hie ever-growing 
anguish of the thought that in any case the 
only woman Im hael ever loved — ever could 
lov(', — who might but for bis own scruples and 
prcjiidi('.cs have been the jiartner of his life, 
— was jicrbaps now actually the W'ifc of 
another and, as such, in wdiat terrible dangerl 
Famine within tlie walls of the doomed city : 
without, tbe engiiu's of death Waiting for a 
signal. So near to her, and yefc so far I So 
willing to die for her, if for her he could not 
live : and wdth all his devotion, all his intel- 
lect, all his wealth, so powerless i 
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It is now the middle of November — 
Sunday. The day has been mild, and is 
drawing towards its close. The Parisians 
have been enjoying the sunshine. Under the 
leafless trees in the jmblic gartiens and the 
Champs Elysees children have been at play. 
On the Houlevanls the old elegance of gaiety 
is succeeded hyajivelier animation. Itine- 
rant musicians gatlieV round them raggo<l 
groups. Fortune-teUers are in great request, 
especially among the once brilliant liaises 
and Thaises, luuv looking more shabby, to 
whom they predict the spcetly restoration of 
Nabobs and llussians, and golden joys. 
Yonder Punch is achieving a vic^jry over the 
Evil One, who wears tiic Prussian spiked 
luilmet, and whose face has been recently 
bcautitied into a resemblance to Bismarck. 
Punch draws to his show a laughing audience 
of MobloU an<l recu’uits to the new companies 
of the National Guard. Members of the once 
formidable police, now threadbare and 
hunger-pinched, stand side by side with un- 
fortunate beggars and sinister-iooking patriots 
Ayho have served their lime in the jails or 
galleys. 

Uniforms of all variety .are conspicuous — 
the only evidence visible of an enemy at the 
walls. But the a.spects of the wearers of war- 
like accoutrements are debonnaire. and 
smiling, as of revellers on a holid.ay of peace. 
Among these defenders of their country, .at 
the door of a crowded /w/c, stands Frederic 
Lemorcier, superb in the costume, brand-new, 
of a National Guard, — ^Iris dog Fox traucjuilly 
reposing on its haunches, with eyes fixed 
upon its fellow-dog philosophically musing 
on the edge of Punch's show, whose master is 
engaged in the conquest of the Bismarck 
fiend.'* ^ 

“ Lemcrcicr,” cried the Yicomte dc Bre/.e, 
appro.acliing the scartady rccognizo 

you in that martial guises. Voii look magni- 
Jiqvr — the galons become you. Peste ! an 
officer already ? ” 

‘‘I'he National Guards and Mobiles are 
permitted to ehoost; their own officers, as you 
are aware. 1 have been elected but to j 
subaltern grade, by the warlike patriots of I 
my department. EngmjiTand dc Yandemar i 
is elected a captain of the IMobiles in hi.-, and | 
Yictor de Mauleon is appointed to the com- j 
mand of a battalion of the National Guards, i 
But I soar above jealousy at such a 
mom*='nt, — 

Rome a choisi mon bras ; jc u'examiuo rieu.*'* [ 


B XIII. 

“You have no right to be jealous. De 
Mauleon has had experience and won dis- 
tinction in actuiil service, and from all I hear 
is doing wonders with his men — has got them 
not only to keep but to love drill. I heard no 

less an authority than G(meral V say that 

if all the officers of the National Gu.ard were 
like De Mauleon, that body would give an 
example of discipline to the line.” 

“ 1 say notliing as to the promof ion of a 
real soldier like the V'icorate — but ft Parisian 
dandy like Enguorrand de Vandenuir ! ” 

“You for^’ot (hat Enguerrand received 
a military education — an advantage denied to 
you.” 

“What does that matter.’ Who cares for 
education iiow-a-days? Besides, liave f not 
been training ever since tbe Uhof September, 
to say nothing of the hard work on the rani- 
pjirts ' • 

Parle z woi do ot la: it is indeed hard 
work on the rampaids. lofandum dolorem 
(jHonnn par.'i mayna fm. 'J'ake the day duty, 
Wh.at with rising at seven o’clock, and being 
drillcil between a middle-.agcd and corpulent 
grocer on one side and a meagre beardless 
Uarber's apprentice on the oilier ; what with 
going to the bastions at eleven, .and seeing , 
lialf one’s companions drunk before twelve ; 
what with trying to keep their fists off one’s 
face when one politely asks them not to call 
one's general a traitor or a poltroon, — the 
work of the ram part* would he insupportable, 
if 1 did not take a pack of cards with me, and 
enjoy a quiet rubber with three other heroes 
in some sequestered corner. As for night 
work, nothing short of the indomitable 
fortitude of a Parisian could sustain it ; 
the tents made expressly not to be waterproof, 
like the groves of the MuSes, — 

* i>(?r 

Quos rL lUiU.'o .sub<’:iiit ut aiinL'.' 

A fellow-companion of mine tucks himself up 
on my rug, and jiillows his head on my knap- 
s.ack. 1 remonstrate — he swears — the other 
heroes wake up and threaten to thrash us 
both ; and just when peace is made, and one 
hopes for fv wink of sleep, a detachment of 
spectators, chiefly gavnns^ coming to see that 
all is safe in the camp, strike up the Marseil- 
laise. Ah, the world will ring to the end of 
time with the sublime attitude of Paris in the 
face of the Vandal invaders„cspecially when 
it lerirns that the very shoes wo stand in are 
made of cardboard. In vain we complain. 
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The contractor for shoes is a staunch Re- 
pu>}licau, and jobs by ri^ht divine. May I 
ask if you have dined yet ] ” 

“ Heavens 1 no, it is too early. Rut I am 
excessively hungry. I had ouly a quarter of 
jugged cat for breakf.ist, and the; brute was 
tough. In reply to your question, may J ]mt 
another — Did you lay in ptenty of sUu^es ?” 

“ Stores? no ; 1 am a bachelor, and rely on 
the stores of my married friends.” 

“Poor Uc Rreze ! 1 sympathize with you, 
for I am in the same b<iat, aiul dinner in- 
vitations have become monstrous rare.” 

“ Oh, but you are so confoundedly rich I 
What to you are forty francs for a rabbit, or 
eighty francs for a turkey .' ” 

“ VVell, I suppose I am rich, but I have no 
money, and the iiii^mteful reataurantH will 
not give me credit. They don’t believe in 
better days.” 

How can you want money ? ” 

“ Very naturally. I had invested my 
capital famously — the best speculations — 
partly in h msc rents, partly in company 
shares; and houses pay ?io rents, and nobody 
will buy company shares. 1 had J0i)0 
napoleons on hand, it is true, when Duplcssis 
left Paris — much more, I thought, than I 
could possibly ikkj.J. fur I never believed in 
the siege. Rut during the lirst few wrecks I 
played at whist with had luck, and since tlie i | 
so many old friei'ds liave borrow'd of me that I 
I doubt if 1 have 20i) francs Icff, I have des- 
patched four letters to Duplcssis by pigeon 
and balloon, entreating him to send me 
2.), GOD francs by some trusty fellow who will 
pierce the J^russiaa lines. I have had two 
answers — 1st, that ho will find a man ; 2iid, 
that the man is found and on liis ^\^^y. Trust 
to that man, my dear friend, and meanwhile 
lend me 200 francs.*’ 

“ Mon ehtn'^ dhoU to refuse ; but I was 
about to ask you to sh ire your 200 fi-ancs with 
me who live chiclly by my pen ; and tliat 
resource is cut oil. IStiU li fant mere — one 
must dine.” 

“That is a fact, .and we will dine together 
to-day at my expense, limited liability, though 
—eight francs a head.” 

“Generous Monsieur, I accept. Mean- 
while let us take a turn towards the Made- 
leine.” . j 

The two Parisians quit the oujr, ,an<l pro- I 
cced up the Roulevaol. Oo their way lljcy ■ 
encounter Sivarin. “ Why,” said 1)^; lhez<S 
“ I thought you had left l*aris with 
Madame.” 

“So I did, and deposited her safely with 
th > Morloys at Rouh^gne. These kind 
Am.-rioans were going to England, and they 
tools her with th'un. Rut I quit I’aris I 11 
No : 1 am old ; J am growing olxise. 1 liave 
always baen short-sighted. I ban .neither 
wield a sword nor handle a musket. Rut 
Paris needs defenders; and every immient I 
w.as away from her I sighed to myself,*// 
fant etre la!' I returned before the Vandals 
had possessed tficmselves of our railways, the 
i)oyird overcrowded with men like myself, 
who had r?m>vccl wives and families; and 


when w e asked each other why we went back, 
every answ'er was the same, ‘ 11 faut etre 
Id!' No, poor child, no — 1 have nothing to 
give you.” 

These last words were addresssd to a 
woman young and handsome, with a dress 
that a few weeks ago might have been 
mlmircd for taste and elegance by the lady\ 
leaders of the ton, but was now darned, and 
dirty, and draggled. 

“ Alonsicur, I did not stop you to ask for 
films. You do not seem to remember me, M. 
Savarin.” 

“Rut I do,” Slid Lemercier, “surely 1 
address Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin.” 

“ Ah, excuse me, le petit Frederic,” said 
Julie, with a sickly attempt at coquettish 
sprightliness ; *• I had no eyes except for M. 
Savarin.” • 

“ And why only for me, my poor child ? ” 
asked the kind-hearted author. 

“ Hush I ” She drew him aside. “ Recause 
you can give me news of that monster 
Gustave. It is not true, it cannot be true, 
tliat he is going to lie married ? ” 

“ Nay, surely. Mademoiselle, all connection 
Ixjtw'con you and .voiiiig Kameau has ceased 
for nionthsk-C(ias(;d from the date of that 
illness in July which nearly carried him 
oiT.” 

“ I resigned him to the c.are of his mother,” 
s-iid the girl ; “ but when he no longer needs 
a mother, h(‘ belongs to me. Dh, consider, 
M. Savarin, for his sake 1 refused the most 
splciK 1 id otTers! When he sought me, I had 
my coupe, my opera-box. my cacheinircfs, my 
jewels. 'r,hc Russians — the J^nglish — vied for 
my smiles. Rut 1 lov'cd the man. I riev»*r 
loved Ixfore ; J shall never love again ; n I 
after the sacriliw^s I have made for lum, 
nothing shall induce me to give him up. Tell 
me, I entreat, my dear M. Savarin, where he 
is hiding. ITo has loft the parental roof, 
arid they refused there to give me his 
address.” 

“ My poor girl, don't bo mMantr. It is 
(piitc true that Gustave Rameau is engaged 
to lx; married ; and any attempt of yours to 
create scainUl '* 

Monsieur,” interrupted Julie, vehemently, 

** <lon’t talk to me about scandal 1 The man is 
mine, and no one else shall have hinn. His 
address .' ” 

3Iadomoiselle,” cried Savarin, angrily, 

“ find it out for yourself.” Then — repentant 
of rudeness to one so young and so cle^-olate — 
he add(;d, in mild cxpo^tulatory accents : 

'• Come, oome, ma helle r?ifa?it. be reasonable : 
Gustavo is no loss. lie is reduced to 
poverty.” 

“ So much the better. When lie w’as wa;ll 
off I never cost him juoro than .a supper at 
the Maison Df>reo ; und if he is po^»r lie tball 
marry me, and I will support him! ” 

You 1 — ^and how ” 

‘•Ry my profession when peace comes; and 
meanwhile, I have ofi'ers from a to recite 
warlike songs. AhJ you shake your head 
incredulously The ballct-Claiicer recite verses ? 
Yea I he tauol.i me tg recite h'jj own. ^oytz 
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lor, 


hflti pour mot, M. Sayarin ! do say where I can 
find 7mm homme'' 

“ No.’* 

“ Tliat is your last word ? ” 

“Jtis.” . 

The girl drew lier thin shawl round her and 
hiiiried ofT. Savariii rejoined his fiiends. 

“ Is that tlio way you console yourself for tlie 
abseuco of Madame I ” asked Do Breze, 
dryly. 

“ Fie I ” cried Savarin, indignantly ; “ such 
bjid jokes are ill-liraed. VVliat strange mix- 
tures of good and bad, of noble and base, 
every stratum of Paris life contains ! There 
is that poor girl, in one way contemptible, no 
doubt, and yet in another way she has an 
ehiuicnt of grandeur. On the wlio’e, at Paris, 
tlie w'omen, with all their faults, arc of liner 
nioulil than the men.” 

“ French gallaT^try has always admitted 
that truth,” said Lemercier. “ Fox, Fox, 
Fox.” Uttering this cry, ho darted forward 
after the dog, who ha<l strayed a few yanls to 
salute another dog led by a string, and caught 
the animal in liis arms. Pardon me,” he 
exclaimed, returning to his friends, ‘‘but 
tliere are so many snares for d(ys at {)resent. 
They are just coming into fashion for roasts, 
and Fox is so plurnji.” 

‘•I Ihouglit,” said Savarin, “tlmt it was 
resolved at all the sporting clubs that, be the 
j)inch of famine ever so keen, the friend of 
man should not be eaten.” 

“ That was while the beef last(Ml ; but since j 
we have come to cats, who shall jnedict 
imtnunity to dogs ? hitartum nr-faMr. 

liquimua / Notliing is siktoiI from the hand 
of rapine.” 

The church of the lifadclcino now stooil 
before them. Muhlot^ were I'laying pitch- 
and-toss on its steps. 

“ I don’t wish you to accompany mo, 
Messieurs,” said Tiemcrcicr, apoh»gcticaliy, 

“ ))iit I am going to enter the church.” 

‘‘To pray?” aske<l J)e Br«'z«'. in profound 
astonishment. 

“Not exactly ; but I want to speak to my 
frieml Koebebriant, and 1 know I shall liinl 
him there.” 

“ Praying ? ” again asked Ue Breze. 

“Yes.” 

“ Miat is curious — a young Parisian exqui- 
site at prayt^- — that is worth seeing. Let us 
enter, too, Savarin.” 

They enter the church. Jt is tilled, and 
even the sceptical De Piiczc is impressed and 


awed by the sight. An intense fervour per- 
vades the congregation. The inajorit 3 % it is 
true, are 'women, many of them in deep 
mourning, and many of their faces mourning 
ilccper than the ilress. Kveryw’bcre maybe 
seen gushing tears, and everywhere faintly 
heard the sound of stilled siglis. Besides the 
womei wore men of all ages — young, middle- 
agcil, old, with heads bowed and hands 
elaspciJ, pale, grave, and earnest. Most of 
them were evidently of the superior grade in 
life — nohlt s, and’thc higher hoiirtjrnutv : few 
of the ourrirr class, very few, and these were 
of an earlier generation. I except soldiers, of 
w’hom th(M-e were- many, from the provincial 
Mobiles, chieily Bretons; you knew the 
P>rctoii soldiers by the little cross w'orn on 
their hrpix. ^ 

Among them liOmercier at ciiicc distin- 
guished the noble countenance of Alain tic 
Kochebriant. J)e Jlrt’zc and Savarin looked 
at each other with soltmin eyes. 1 know not 
when either had last been within a church ; 
perhaps both were startled to find tliat 
religion still existed in Paris — and largely 
exist it docs, though little seen on the surface 
of society, little to be estimated by the 
articits of journals and the reports of 
foreigners. Unhappily, thosi; among w’hom 
it exists are not the ruling class — arc of the 
classes that are dominated over and obscured 
in every c«>untry tlic mom#nt the jiopulaoe 
becomes master. And at that moment the 
journals ehiclly read were warring more 
against the Deity than the Prussians— were 
denouncing soldicTs who attended mass. 

*• 'I’ho (lospcl certainly makes a bad foldier,” 
writes the patriot Pyat. 

J.cmercier knelt down quietl}'. The other 
tw<» men crept noiselessly out, and stood 
waiting for him on the steps, watcliing the* 
.UohJota (Parisian MnhloU) at play. 

“ I should not wait for the roturler if lie 
had not promised me a said theVicomte 
do BreV.e, with a pitiful attempt at the patri- 
cian wit of the ancirfi regime, 

Savarin shruggo«I his shoulders. “1 am 
not included in the invitation,” said he, “and 
therefore free to di:part. 1 must go and look 
up a former confrere who was an enthusiastic 
lied llepubl lean, and I fear docs not gel so 
much to eat since he ilias no loijger an 
Emperor to abuse.” 

Bo Savarin went away. A few minutes 
afterwards Tjcmercier emerged from the 
church with Alain. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“I KNEW I shonM fiuil you in the Miule- 
leinc/' said LomcMvier, ** and I wished imieh 
to know when you had nows from l)ii{)lcssis. 
11c and your fair Jinaiicer are with your aunt I 
still staying at Uoeh(*.hriant ! ” ' 

Certainly. A p^'oon arrived this morn- 
ing with a few lines. All well there.” 

“ And Duplessis thinks, despite the war, 
that he shall 1)0 ahh‘, wiu'u the time 
comes, to pay Louvier 1 lie mortg.igc-smn ! " 

*• He never doubts that. His ereilit in 
London is so gi^od. Jliit of course all works 
of improvement arc stoppetl.” ! 

“Pray did ho n ion t ion mo.' — anything 1 
about the messenger wlio was to pierce the. ! 
Prussian lines ! ” : 

“What! has the man not arrived? It is . 
two weeks since ho Itift.'* j 

“ The Uhlans lj!iv(i no dould shot Iiim • 
the assassins, — ard drunk up my 2.").<K)0 francs j 
—the thieves.” j 

“ I hope not. Hut in case of dt‘lay, i 
Duplessis tells me I am to remit to I 
oil 2Ol)0 francs for yoar jiresont wants. ; 
will send (hejn to 3 ’oii this (^veiling.” j 

“ How the deuce do you i>ossoss such a 
sum ? ” I 

“I came from Hrittany with a ])urso well 
' filled. Of course I could have no scruples in 
accepting money fr«)ni my destim'd father-in- 
law.” 

“And you can spare this sum ?” 

“Certainly — the State^ now pro vales for | 
me ; I am in coraiuand of a Breton company.” 


“True. Come and dine with me ami De 
Brezij.” 

“Alas! I cannot. I have to see both the 
Vandemars bofon^ 1 return to the (*amp for the 
night. Anti ■ now — hush — come this way 
(drawing Frederic flirt lier fiom De Hreze), 1 
have famous news for you. A sortie ou a 
grand .scale is imminent ; ,jn a ft3W tlays we 
may liope for it. ’ 

“I h:ive heanl Lliai so often that I am in- 
eretluloiis.” 

“ Take it as a fuel now.” 

“ AV'hat ! Troc*hu has at last jn.atiireil his 
plan ? ” 

“ He has ejiangcd his «irlginal design, which 
was to cut. through .the J^russiaii lines to 
Koiicn, occiijiyiug there tlu* vieijest country 
for suj»plies, guarding the left bank of the 
Seine and a watercourse, to convoy them to 
Paris, 'riie inciilenis of war prevenU'd that : 
he has a l>etter plan now. 'J’he viett»ry ol the 
army of the Loire at (Irleans opens a lauv 
enterprise. Wo. shall cut our way tlinjugh 
the Prii'^sians, join that army, and with united 
forces fall .-on the ('.neiuy at the rear. Keep 
this a secret as yet, but rejoice with me that 
we shall jirove to tlie invailcrs what men 
who tight for ilieir native soil can do under 
the jirotectiou oi. Heaven.” 

“ Fox, Fox, man chrri^'' said Leuicreicr, 
as he walked towards tin' Jliche 

with De Brczii; “thou shall have a. /(fdin 
dti lialthazar under the protectiou of 
Heaven.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


On leaving Leinercior and ,Dc Brezf*, 
Savarin regainofl the Boulevard, and pausing 
every now and tlieii to exchange a few words 
with acquaintances — the acquaintance s of the 
genial author were numerous — ^turned into 
the quart wr de, la Chaussee d’ Ant in, and 
gaining a small neat house, with a richly 
ornamented faqade, mounteil very clean, w'oll- 
kept stairs to a third story. On one of tlie 
doors on the landing-place was nailed a qard, 


inserihod. “ Gii.stave Rameau, homme de 
Uttrrx'' C(‘rtaiuly it is not usual in Paris 
thus to fljffrhrr one’s self as a “man of 
letters.” But Genius scorns what is usual. 
Hail not Victor Hugo left in the hotel-books 
on the Rhine his designation ** homme de 
h ttrex'^ ? Did not the lunr to one of the 
loftiest houses in the jiceriigc of England, and 
who was also a first-rate amateur in painting, 
inscribe on his studio when in Italy * * * 
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“ artiste ” ? Such examples, no doubt, were 
familiar to GustaTe ilamcau, and “ homnie de 
tettrt's'' was on the scrap of pastcbmrd 
nailed to his door. 

Savariii rang ; tlie door opened, and 
Gustave appeared. The poet was, of course, 
j)icturcsqiioly attired. In his day of fashion 
he had worn within doors a very pretty fanci- 
ful costume, designed after portraits of the 
yowng ilaffaele ; that cost umc he liad preserved 
— lie wore it now. It looked very tlireadbarc, 
and the ]} 0 urj)inut very soiled, liut tha 
beauty of tlie poet’s face had survived the 
lustre of the garments. True, thanks to 
absiiitlie, the cheeks had become somewhat 
puffy and bloated. Gray was distinctly visi- 
ble in the long ebon tresses. But still the 
beauty of the fafo w’as of that rare typo 
which a ThorwaldscMi or a Gibson socking a 
model for a Narcissus would have longed to 
lix into marble. ^ 

(instavc received his former chief with a 
certain air of reserved dignity ; led him into 
his chamljcr, oidy dividetl by a curtain from 
his ae(‘ominod:ition for wasliing anti slumber, 
and i)laced him in an ann-chair beskle a 
drowsy lire — fuel had alrcacty become very 
dear. 

‘‘Gustave,” said Savariii, “Urn you in a 
mood favourable to a littl(3 serious talk 

Serious talk from M. Savarin is a novelty 
loo great not to command my prnfouiidcst 
interest .” 

‘‘ 'Phank you, — and to begin : I wh<'> know 
the world and miinkiiid a<lviso you, who do 
not, never to mo<it a man wlio wislujs to do 
you a kindness with an ungracious sarcasm. 
Irony is a W(*a[)on I ought- to hq skilhul in. 
l)iit wt‘a]K)iis used against enemies, and it 
is only a. tyn^ who nourishes his rai)ier in the 
fa<‘C of his friends."’ 

‘•I was n«)t aware that M. Savarin still 
])ermitted me, to vogartl him as a friend.” 

••Because I disidiarged tlie duties of friend 
— remonstrated, a<lvise<l, and warned. How- 
ev(*r, lot bygones be Jjygones. I cntreatetl 
you not to (juit tlie safe shelter of th<' iialLViial 
loof. Von insisted on doing so. 1 entreated 
yon not to sciul to one of the most feroci(»ns 
of the lied, or rather, the (.'ommnnistie 
journals, articles, very eloquent, no doubt, 
*l)ut wliich w’ould most seriously in jure you in 
the Ryes of quiet, orderly people, and eom- 
proniise 3 "oifl* future literary career for the 
sake of a temporary Hash in the pan during a 
very evanescent ])criod of revolutionary cx- 
eitcWait. You seornetl my adjurations, but 
at all events you had the gr.ace not to a})pend 
your true name to those truculent effusions. 
In literature, if literature revive in Franco, 
we two are heneefortli separated. But I do 
not, forego the friendly interest I took in )a»u 
in the days when you were so continually in 
my house. My wife, who liked you so cor- 
dially, implored me to look after yon during 
her absence from Paris, and, rnjiii, vioiijtauvre 
gart;nn^ it would gritive me very inueh if, 
when she comes back, I had to say to her, 
‘Gustave Rameau has tlirown away the 
chance of rcdcmpVion aud of happiness which 


you deemed was secure to him.* A VeeU 
malade la lumiere nuit'' 

So saying, he held out his hand kindly. 

Gustave, who was far from deficient in 
affeelioiijite or tender impulses, took the 
hand respectfully, and presseil it warmly. * 

“ Forgive me if 1 have been ungracioW?, ' 
^1. Savarin, and vouelisafe to hear my ex- 
•planuUon.” 

‘•“Mallingly, mon garqon"' 

When I became convalescent, well enough 
to leave my father's Imu.^e, there were circum- 
stances which etmipellcd me to do so. A 
young man aecustomed to the life of iigargon 
can’t he always lit‘d to liis mother's a2)ron- 
strings.” 

“Fspceially if the a])ron-poekct docs not 
contain a bottle of al>sinthe,” said Sa.varin, 
dryly. “ Yon may well colour and try to 
look angry ; but T ki#iw tliat the doctor 
strietl}' forba<le the use of that dca«lly Uqveur, 
and enjoined your mother to keep strict 
watch on your liability to its temptations. 
And hence one cause of your mnui under tlio 
paternal roof. But if there you e(udd not 
iinlnbe absinthe, you wei'e privileged to enjoy 
a mneh diviner intoxication. 'J’liore. you 
(;ould hav(‘ the foretaste of tlomestie bliss, — 
the society of the girl you lovc<l,arul wlio was 
pledged to heeomi* your wife,. Sj)eak frankly. 
Did not ll)at society itself begin to bo weari- 
some I ” 

‘•No,’’ erietl Gustave, cai-jerly. “ it was not 
W( aris! line, but - — "’ 

•• Yes, but- *’ 

“ But it could lU)! be all-sufiieiug to a soul 
of fire like rniue.” 

•• lleiu,” murnnin'il Savarin — “ a soul of 
lire! This is very interesting ; ]) ray go on.” 

••The calm, cold, sister-like aff'eetiem of a 
childish undevel()i)ed nature, which knew no 
pas.sion except for art, aud was really so little* 
emancipated from the nursery as u> take for 
serious truth all thf? okl juyths of rcligion-:- 
sueh eotnpanionsliip m;iy Ixi vi'i’v sootliingand 
pleasant wiien one is lying o]i one’.s sofa, and 
must live by Tuh‘,^)nt wljtui one regains the 
vigour of youth aud health ” 

•• Do not 2 )ause,” said Savarin, gazing with 
more coni] lassiou than envy oii that meJan- 
ehoiy imjiersoual ii'ii of youth roul l.t'alth. 

*• NViien one regains that vigour of which I 
myself have no reeoJleetjou. wliat liap|)ejis ? *’ 

‘•The thirst for exeiteineiit, the goads of 
ambition, tlie irresistible claims which the 
world urges iqioii genius, return.” 

“And that genius, finding itself at the 
North Pole amid (Mmmerian darkness in the 
atmosphere of a childish inlellcet — in other 
words, the society of a ]mro-minded virgin, 
who, though a good rrunauee-writor, write,s 
iKjtliing but .what a virgin may read, and, 
though a hel cftprit, says lier prayers and goes 
to churelf — then genius — well, ])ardoii my 
ignorance, — what does genius do ?” 

“ Oh, M. vSavarin, M. Savarin 1 don’t let us 
talk any more. There is no sympatliy be- 
tween us. I cannot hear that bloodless, 
mocking, cynical mode of (tealing with grand 
emotions, which belongs to the generation of 
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the Doctrinaires, I am not a Thiers or a 
Guizot.” 

“ Good heavens ! who ever aecused of heiiij? 
cither ! I did not niejin to be cynieal. Made- 
moiselle Cico^nia lias often said T am, but I 
did not lliink you w<»iil<i. J’ardon me. 1 
quite aj^ree witli the pliilosoplan* who asserteil 
that the wis«Jt'm of tin; past was an ini- 
postiire, tii.itllie meanest intellect now^ivin*' 
is wiser thati the frreatest inlelh.rt which is 
buried in rere la ( -haisc ; 1 K*ca use* t lie dwarf 
Mdio follows the j^iant, when peiclied on the 
shoulders of the ji;iant , s(‘es farther than the 
[(iaiit ever eould. .1///*:. | f.'o in for your 

gv^'iieration. I abandon Grj’zot and Tliiers. 
J)o condes'*.(‘nd and evj)lain tomydull iindtu*- 
sLandin'j^. as the inferior iiu)rtal of a former- 
age, what are the grand emotions which 
impel a soul of lire in your wiser gem'n’dion. 
The thirst of exeileinent. — wliat exeitt*- 
ment / The goails of iiml)itioii — what* am- 
bition ” 

“A now social system is slniggling fnuu 
llie dissolving (‘h*n\ents of the old one. as in 
the fables of pricst(T^i.fl , llic* soul frt*es itself 
from the body wlu(.*h lias become ri]»e for the 
grave. Of that uew system I aspire to be a 
clia.ni])ion— a leader. lleliolil the ex<-itt*- 
nr-nt that allures me, the ambition tliat’ 
goads.” 

“Thank you,” said Sav.arin, meekly; I 
ntii answered. I reeognize the <lwarf ]>er.*he 1 
on the back of *(lie giant. (,)uitting th<*-e 
Ififty tlienies, I vejiture to address to you now 
one sim])l(! mat ler-of-faid <|ncsli(»ii — II iw 
about .Mademoiselle (heogna Do you think 
you can iiiduec her to tran‘<[)lant. ln-rself to 
the new social system, whieli I presume will 
aV)olisli, among other obsolete myths, the 
institution of marriage?” 

^ ‘‘iM. Savarin, your (lueslion uifeiul.s me. 
Theoretically I am opposctl to the existing 
superstitions that (‘in-iimber the very sinqile 
prinei[)le by which may lie united two 
persons so long as tlit‘y desire the union, and 
separated so soon as tin* union becomes dis- 
tasteful toeithei-. Ihit. I am perfectly aware 
that sii'-li theories would revolt a young lady 
lik(^ i\la<lcmoisclle Cicugna. I iiavc jievcr 
even named them to her, and our engagement 
holds good.” 

< “Engagement of marriage.’ No iieriod for 
the ceremony lixed 

“That is not my fault. I urged it on 
I.s.aur.i witli all earnestness before 1 left my 
father's house.” 

“Tliat was long after the siege liad begun. 
Listen to me, Gustave. No fiersuasion of 
mine or my wife's, or .Mrs. l\l<»rley's, eoukl 
induce I.saura to quit Taris while it was yet 
time. Slie said very simply tliat, having 
pledged her trotli and hand to you, it would 
be treason to honour and duty if site should 
allow any considerat ions for herself to be even 
discussotl .so long as you needed her ]n'esence. 
You were then still sutToring, an<l though 
couvalc.scout, not without danger of a relapse. 
And your mother said to Imr — I heard the 
words — ‘ ’Tis not for his Ixwlily liealth I could 
'Hre to ask you to stay, when every man who 
kept stai * • 

^ doow on 


can afford it is sending away his wife, sisters, 
tlaughters. As for tliat, I should sulUce to 
tend him ; hut if you go, I resign all hope for 
the health of his iiiiml and his soul.’ 1 think 
at I’ai-is there may bo female poets and 
artists whom that sort of argument would not 
have H'ijeli inlluenced. JJut it so happens 
that Isaiira i.s not a Parisienne. She he- 
lievcs -in tho.se old myths wliieli you think 
fat.il to .sym pat iiie.s with yourself ; and tho.se 
ol<l myths .‘ilso lead her to lx;lieve that, where 
a woman has promi.sed she will devote her 
life to a man, she e.'innot forh.'ike him when 
told by his niotlier that she is iieei'ssary to 
the health of his mind and liis soul. ISta}’. 
IJefore you interrupt me, let me tiuish what I 
have to say. It apjiears tliat, so soon as your 
bodily liealth was iuqirovcil, you felt that 
your mind and your soul (;ould take <*aro of 
lliemseUas; and eert:iinly it seems to me 
that Jsaiira Cieogna is iVo longer of the 
smallest, use to eitlier." 

llanicau was evident ly much disconcerted 
by tins spe(‘eli. Me saw wliat Savarin was 
ilriving al — llie Teiiunciat ion of all bon<l 
between Isaura and liimsclf. Me was not. 
pr(‘[iared for siu-li remmeiat ion. lie still felt 
for the. Italian as much of love as lie eould 
feel for any woman wlio did not kiiei;! at hi.s 
feet, ;«s at those of .Viiollo ('ondeseending to 
tiMi iiomage of Arcadian maids Jbit, on tlio 
one b:ind, he felt tli.'it many eircumstancos 
li.id (H'ciirred since the <lisa.stci’ at Sediin to 
ren<lt-r Isaura av<*i/ much less (lc.siriible//tf/*^/ 
than she had been when lie. bad lirst wrutig 
from her the pledge of betrothal. In tluj 
]»jilmy times of a Geverumeiit in wliitdi 
literature and tirt commanded station and iii-‘ 
Miiv«l fort uiK', Isaura, wludhcr tis authoress or 
singer, was a brilliant marriage for Gu.stavo 
Kamean. She liad also then jui assured *fnul 
(competent, if nmdest. income. JUit when 
t iiiies change, jieople cliange with tluim. As 
the income for t lie. moment (aiul Heaven only 
<*an say how long that numieiil might last), 
ls:iura.'s iiieoim* had dis:i))pi*aied. It will be 
recollected that J.ouvier had invested her 
wliole fortum*. in the liouses to be built in the 
.street t-alled after his name. No luuises, even 
when built, paid any rent now. I.oiivier liad 
(juilted Paris ; and Isaura eould only he sub- 
sisting upon .such small sum as she might' 
have had in hand liefore the siege com- 
menced. All career in sueh literature and 
art as Jsaui’a adorned was at a dead stop. 
Now, to do Hameau justie.o, lie was by no 
means an avaricious or mercenary man. But 
he y<*arne<l for modes of life to which money 
was essential. lie liked his “comforts ; ” and 
hi.s comforts included the* luxuries of elcganeo 
and show — comforts not to be attained by 
marriage with Isaura under existing circum- 
tit aiiees. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that lie had 
urgetl her to marry liirn at once, before ho 
liad (piitted his father's house : and Iicr modest 
sliriiikiiig from such proposal, however ex- 
cellent the reasons for delay in the national 
calamities of the time, as wVll as the poverty 
which the calamity threatened, had greatjy 
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wounded liis amtmr iiropre, Uc hiul always 
felt lier affection for liim was not love ; and 
lliouf^h be eoulU reeoneile himself to i hut eoii- 
vietion when many solid advantajres were 
altaeh(;d to the prize of hej- love.aiul when he 
was ill, and penitent , and maudlin, and the 
calm aiVeetion of a saint, seemed to Ijini.inli- 
nitely pj-(d'er:i)de to tlie vehement passion of 
asiniuM’, — yet when Isaura was only Isanra 
hy hers(‘lf — Isanra miftus all the et rrtrra 
wlii(!li had previonsJ\ been t.'iken intoaee«>unt, 
— the want t)!' uiloration for himself very iiiueh 
lesscMieil her value. 

Still, thnu}j:h he aecpiieseed in the delayed, 
fultiliiient of the; en.ira^'-ement with Isanra, he 
had no thou.'rht n|' witlulrawin^jT from the. 
eie^a-.irenient itself, ami aff<'r a sli.udit pause ho.' 
replied : ‘‘ You do tne «rreat. injnstiee if yon' 
snj)po.se that the occupations to whieli I 
devote myself render me less sensible to the 
tticrits of MadeiRoisellt! (’icojjna, or less eairer • 
for (»ur union. On t lie coni rary. I will conlide 
to y(»u — as a man of the world — one main 
rea.’^on why I quitted my father's house, and 
why I desire to keep my prese.nl address a 
Kcci’t't. ^ladeiiKMsclle ('aumartiii conceived 
for me a passion —a ca])rie(; — wliieli v\as veiy 
Hat tt'rlnu; for a time, but \\hifh latterly be- 
came very troublesome, r’ie-un' to y<»urself — 

slu' daily canu’ to our house while I was lyin.ijf 
ill, and with t he ,L,n’yatest ditViculty my mothcr 
l^oL lier out: of it. That was not all. Slie 
pestered me. with lett(*rs eontainiiejc all sorts 
of threats — nay, a<*lually la'pt w’atch af she 
house; and one day when 1 entert'd the 
carriat^e with my mother and Siipiora Vimosta 
for a ilrive in 1 lie I’ois (mcaniin,: to <'all for 
Isaura hyllie, way), she darted to the carria.ijr(‘- 
door, cau},^ht inv hand, ami would have made* 
a scene if the coachman had jL»'iven lu-r leave 
to (lo so. J.uekilyTii^ had the tact, to whip on 
his Imrse.s, .and wau’seaped. f liad some little 
ditlieulty in eonvineini; tin* (Si.irnora Veiiosta 
that the ,irirl wa ; crazed, thit 1 fell thetlaiitrer 
I imairreil of her eoniin.i? upon me some nm- 
numi when in eomj»any wit h Isaura, ami .so J 
left my father's house ; ami naturally wishinj^ 
to stiM‘i' clear of this veliciuent little dcimm 
till J am safely married, f keep my .tildress a 
seeret from all who arc likely to tell her of 
it.” 

‘iY on do wisely if you arc really afraid of 
her, ami eaiiuol triisL your nerves to say to 


her plainly,* I am en<,nif;ctl to be married ; all 
is at ail end between us. Oo not force me 
to employ the police to protect myself from 
uinveleomc imjjortunities.” 

“ Iforiestly speakirif^, I doubt if J have the 
nerve to do lliat, and J doubt still more if it 
would be of any avail. It in wry einhetant 
lo he so passionately loved ; hut que vvulez^ 
t'ous^' It is ni}’ fate.” 

“ Poor martyr! I condole with you : and 
to sa\' trulh.il was- chiefly to warn you of 
.Mademoiselle ('aiimarliii's pertinacity that 1 
call this e.venin^^” 

Jfere Savaritt related the particulars of his 
rrnnotfrt! with Julie, Jind eoneluded by say- 
inir ; “ I sup[)Ose I may take your word of 
honour that ,>ou will tiiinly resist all tempta- 
tion to TJMiew a eomicetitm which would Ik.* 
so iiieumpatible wdtli tlie resitoct due to your 
fianci'r * Katherless and jn'otectorless as 
Jsanr.a is, T feel bound to act as n virtual 
friianlian to one in whom my wife takes so 
deep an interest, and to whom, as site thinks, 
sh(‘ had Soim; liand in hrin<jfitj«t about your 
enj^a.L'‘eu*.ent : she is (•()mmitte(i to no small 
responsibilities. Do not allow })oor Julie, 
whom 1 sincerely pity, to force on me the un- 
pleasant tluty of vvarninjj: your //awn'<9 of the 
danirers to whieli slie might b<* subjc'cted by 
marriage with ati Ailonis wliosc fate it 
is to he so ])rofoundly beloved by the 
sev in general, and ballet nymphs in par- 
tieiilar.” • 

“There is no elianee of so disagreeable a 
<hity being imannbent on you, M. Savarin. 
Of course, wltal I myself have tokl youiiieon- 
lidenee is sacred.'’ 

“ Oertainly. There are things in the life 
of :i before marriage which would be 

an affront to Die inodi'sty of his fianc^ 
to eommnnieatc a.ml discuss, lint then those 
things must ludong exelnsivoly to the ptisl, 
ainl ea.st no shadow over tlio future. J will 
not intiTruj)! you further. No tbmht you 
ha v(! work for t he night before yon. Do the 
Iicd journalists 4’t»r whom you write pay 
enough tosiqiport you in these terribly dear 
1 imes ? ” 

“Scarcely. Hut J look forward to wealth 
and fann; in the futuri*. And you ! ” 

“1 just escape starvation. If the siege last 
mneh longer, it is not of tiie gout J .si la 11 die, 
Clood-night to you.'’ • 
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. ISAURA had, as we have seen, been hitherto 
saved by the siege and its consequences from 
the fullilment of her engagement to Gustave 
.Rameau.^ and since lie had quitted his father’s 
house she had not only seen less of him, but 
a certain chill crept, ^nto his converse in the 
visitshepaid to her. The compassionate feeling 
his illness had excited, coiilirmed i)y the un- 
wonted gentleness of his mood, and the short- 
lived remorse with which he spoke of ))is past 
faults and follies, necessarily fadi'd away in 
proportion as ho regained f])at kind of fchrile 
strength which was his normal state of health, 
and with it the arrogant self-assertion wliich 
waa ingrained in hi.s character. Uut it was 
now more than ever that sli<i l)ecame aware 
of the antagonism hclvvcen all that const it utet I 
his inner life and licr’own. It was tiot that 
he volunteered in her presence the expre-'^s 
utteranoo of those (/pinions, so/nal or religious, 
which he addressed to the public in the truc- 
ulent journal to which, under a turn, Jr phime^ 
ho was tlie most inllammatory con trihut. )r. 
Whether it was that he shrank from insulting 
tlie cars of the pure virgin whom he laid 
wooed as wife with avowals of his disdain of 
marriage bonds, or perhaps from shockin x yet 
more her womanly humanity and her religious 
ffiith by erica for the blood of anti-republican 
traitors and the downfall of Christian altara ; 
or whether he yet clung, though with relaps- 
ing affection, to the hold which her promise 
had imposed on him, and fe^t that that hold 
would be for ever gone, and tliat she would 
recoil from his side in terror and dismay, if 
she once learned that tin; man who l):ul im- 
plored her to be bis saving angel fr<mi the 
comparatively mild cinu’s of youth, had so 
belied his assurance, so mocked her credulity, 
as deliberately to enter into active warfare 
against all th;it be know her sentiments re- 
garded as noble and her consfuence received 
as divine : despitti the .suppression of avowed 
doctrine on his p;iit, the total want of sym- 
pathy between these antagonistic natures 
made itself felt by both — more promptly felt 
by Isaura. If Gustave did not frankly an- 
nounce to her in that terrible time (when all 
. that a little lator broke out on tlie side of the 
Communists was more or less fonring^pminous 
way to the lips of those who talked with con- 
fidence to each other, whether to approve or 
to condemn) the associates with whom he was 
loagiuvl, the path to which he had committed 
liis career, — .still foy her instincts for genuine 
Art — which for its development needs the 
serenity of peace, which for its ideal needs 


dreams that soar into the Infinite — Gustave 
had only the scornful sneer of the man who 
identifies witii his ambition tlie violent upset 
of all that civilization has established in this 
world, and tbo blank negation of all that 
patient hope and heroic aspiration which 
humanity carries on into the next. 

On his side, Gustave UiimcyMi, who w.as not 
without certain line and delicate attributes in 
a complicat/.'d jiaturoovcr vvliieh the perscnal 
vanity and the iriobilo tem|)er:iment of the 
Parisian leigncd supremo, chafed at the re- 
straints imposed on liim. No matfei* what 
a man’s doclrincs may be — however aV»omina- 
bh^ you and I J.nay demn them — man desires 
to lind in the (Icarest fellowship lie cm esta- 
blish, that sympathy in the woman his choice 
siiiirlcs out from luu* .sex — dt*frrcnco to his 
opinions, sympjithy with lits ()l)j(*c(s, as a man. 
So, too, Gustave’s s(.msc of honour — and ac- 
cording to his own Parisian code that sense 
was keen — became cxcpiisitely stung by the 
thought that he was compelled to jday the 
part of a m(‘.an dissimulator to tlie girl for 
who^e opinio. IS he had the profoundest con- 
tempt. flow could the.so two, betrothed to 
(•aeh other, not feel, though wdtliout coming 
to open dissension, that bctw'ccm them had 
llovvcd the inlet of water hy w'hich they had 
lieen riven asuiubr? What man, if he can 
imagine himself a Gustave Uamcau, can 
blame the revolutionist absorbed in ambitious 
projects for turning the pyramid of society 
lopsy-turvy, if he shrank more and more from 
tlie companionship of a betrothed with whom 
he could not venture to exchange three words 
without caution and reserve / And what 
^YonKln can blame an Isaura if she felt a sen- 
sation of relief at the very in'glect of the 
allianced wliom she had compassionated itnd 
could never love? 

I'ossibly the reader may best judge of the 
state of isaura’s mind at this time by a few 
brief extracts from an imperfect fragmentary 
journal, in which, amid saddened and lonely 
hours, she held converse with herself. 

“ One day at Enghien I listened silently to 
a converStition between M. Savarin and the 
Englishman, who sought to explain the con- 
ception of (iuty in which the German poet 
has given such noble utterance to the thoughts 
of the German philosopher — viz., that moral 
aspiration has the same goal as the artistic, — 
the attainment to the calm delight wherein 
the pain of cift^rt disappears in the content of 
achievement. Thus in life, as in art, it is 
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through discipline that we arrive at freedom, 
and duty only completes itself when all 
motives, all actions, are attuned into one liar- 
moriious whole, and it is not striven for as 
duty, but enjoyed as happiness. M. Savarin 
treated this. theory with the mockery with 
which the French wit is ever apt to treat what | 
it terms German mysticism. According to | 
him, duty must always be a hard and difficult ! 
struggle ; and he said laughingly, ‘ Whenever i 
a man says, “ I have done my duty,” it is with ; 
a long face and a mournful sigh.’ 

“All, how devoutly I listened to the 
Englishman I how harshly the Frenchman’s 
irfiny jarred upon my ears 1 And yet now, in 
the duty that life imposes on me, to fiillil 
which 1 strain every power vouchsafed to my 
nature, and seek to crush down every impulse | 
that rebels, where is the promised calm, where 1 
any approach tit the content of acliievcment I j 
Contcjiiplating the way before me, the 
Beautiful even of Art has vanislicil. 1 see 
but cloud and desert. Can Ibis wliicli 1 as- 
sume to be duty really be so All, is it not 
sin even to ask my heart that question ■ 

* •* it * 

“Madame Rameau is veryiaugry with her 
son for his neglect both of his parents and of 
me. I have hid to take his ])art against her. 

I would not have him lose their love. Toor 
Gustave! I’ut when Madame Rameau su<l- 
denly said lo-day : ‘1 cried in seeking I ho 
union between Iheeand Gustavo. Retract thy 
promise; in doing so thou wilt he justilied,’ 

— oh, the strange joy that flashed upon mo as 
she spoke. Am I justiticd? Ami? Oh, if 
that Fnglidiinari had never crotolmy path ! 
Oh, if I had never loved! or if in the last 
time we met he had not asked for rny love, 
aitdconfessal his own I Then, 1 tliink, 1 ooiihi 
honestly reconcile my eonseienoe with my 
longings, and say to Gustave, ‘ We do not suit 
each other ; be we bolli relea.setl 1 ’ Rut now 
— is it that Gustave i.s really cliangeil from 
what he was, when in despondenecut my own 
lot, and in pitying belief that I might brighten 
and exalt his, 1 plighted my troth to him ? or 
is it not rathe.r that the choice 1 thus volun- 
tarily ma<ln became so iribilerablc a thought 
the moment 1 knew I was beloved and sought 

another ; and from that moment I lost the 
strength I»had before, — st rengtli to silence the 
voice at my own heart? What! is it the 
image of that other one which is persuading 
me to bo false — ^to exaggerate the failings, 
to be blind to the merits of him who has a 
right to say, ‘ I am what I was when thou 
didst pledge thyself to take me for better or 
for worse ’ ? 

* * * * * 

“ Gustave has been here after an absence of 
several days. He was not alone. The good 
Abb^ de Vertpre and Madame de Vandemar, 
with her son, Raoul, were present. They had 
come on matters connected with our ambu- 
lance. They do not know of my eng.sgemcnt 
to Gustave ; and seeing him in the uniform 
of a National %Guard, the Abb<i courteously 
addressed to him some questions as to the 
^possibility of checking the terrible increase of 


vice- of intoxication, so alien of late to the 
‘habits of the Parisians, ami iiecoming fatal to 
discipline and bodily euduruucc, — could the 
number of the cantines on the ramparts Ije 
more limited I Gustave answcitd with rude* 
nes.s and bitter sarcasm, * Before priests could* 
be critics in military matters they must under- 
tak(f military service themselves.’ 

“ The Abbe rc])li(.'d with unalterable good- 
Immoiir, ‘ But in order to criticize the effects 
of drunkenness, must one get drunk one’s 
self ? ’ (Justavc was put out. and retired into 
a corner of the room, keeping sullen silence 
till rny other visitors left. • • . 

“Then before I could myself express’ the 
pain his words and mariner had given me,* he 
said abru])t ly, ‘ I wonder how you can tolerate 
the tni'tvfr'rui which amuse on the cemic 
stage, but in the tragedy of these times is re- 
velling.* This sp(!eeh roused my anger, and 
the conversation thai ensued was the gravest 
that had ever passed between us. 

“if Gustave were of stronger nature and 
more concentrated will, 1 believe that the 
only feelings 1 should have for him would Ire 
antipathy .and fireatl. But it is his very weak- 
nesses an<l ineonsisteneies that secure to him 
a certain tondcvtiess of interest, I think he 
could never i e judged without great indulgence 
bv women ; tliere is in him so much of the 
child,— wayward, irritating at one moment, 
ainl Uk' next penitent, aiTsetiomife. One feels 
as if per.sistenee in evil were impossible to one 
so delicate both in mind and form. That pe- 
culiar order of genius to which he belongs 
peems as if it ought to be so estranged from all 
directions, violent or coarse. When in poetry 
he seeks to utter some aiidaeions and defying 
soiitimcnl, the substance melts away in dain- 
tiness of expression, in soft, lute-like strains 
of slender music. Aud when he has stuifg, 
angeicd, revolted my heart iho most, suddenly 
he subsides into .such patbetic gentleness* 
such tearful remorse, that I feel as if resent- 
ment to one so. l^lplcss, desertion of one who. 
must fall without the suppiort of a friendly 
liand, were a sellish cruelty. It seems to me 
as if 1 were dragged towiiuls a precipice by a 
sickly cliild clinging to my robe. 

“ But in this last eonveisation with him, his 
lan.guage in regard to suhjecfca I hold most 
sacred drew forth fc’om me words which 
startled him, and wdiich avail to save him, 
from tliat worst in.*^anit.y of Imman minds, — 
the mimicry of the Titans w'ho would 
have dethroned a God to restore a Chaos. I 
told him frankly that I had only promised to 
share his fate, on my faith in his assurance 
of my ])Owcr fto guide it heavenward ; and 
that if the opinions he announced w^ere seri- 
ously entertained, and putiorthin dehanceof 
Heaven itself, we \vere separated for ever. I 
told him how earnestly, in the calamities of 
the time, my owm soul liad sought to take 
refuge in thoughts and hopes beyond the 
earth ; and how deeply many a sentiment 
that in former days pi\ssed by me with a 
smile in the light talk of the salons^ now 
shocketl me as an outrage on the reverence 
which the mortal child owes to the Divine 
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Father. I owned to him how much of com- ii necessarily in cluticd others of stations less 

fort, of sustainment, of thouj'ht and aspira- elevated. To this society, at the* reepust of 

tioii, elevated -beyomi the sphere of Ait in Alain de llocliebriant and of Etiguerrand, 

which I had hitherto sought the purest air, Jsaura had eagerly attached herself. Ic 

the loftiest goal, I owed to intercourse with oeeupu;<l much of her time; and in con- 

minds like those of the Abbe de Vertpie ; and iiection with it she was brought much into 

how painfully 1 felt as if I were guilty of in- syriipatiletie acquaintance with llaoul tie 

gratitude when ho compelled me to listen to Vaiideinar — the most zealous and active 

insults on those whom 1 recognized as benC’ member of ihat Society of St. Francois dc 

f Victors. Sales, to which belonged other young nobles 

“I wished to speak sternly; but it is my of tlic Legitimist creed. The passion of 

great misfortune, my prevalent weakness, that Uaoul’s life was the relief of human sulVering. 

1 cannot be stern \Yhen I ought to be. It is In him was person ilieil the ideal of Christian 

with me in life as in art. 1 never could on charity, 1 think all, or most of U'i, have; 

the stage have taken the part of a Norma or known what it is to pass under tlie iutlucnce 

a Medea. If I attempt in tiction a character of a nature that is so far akin to ours that it 

which deserves condemnation, I am untrue to desires to become sonu'thing better and higher 

poetic justice. I cannot condemn and execute ; than it is — that ilesii e being j)aramouiit in 

I can but compassioriate and pardon the ourselves — but seeks to ic tliat something in 

creature I myself have createil. ’ 1 was never ways not akin to, but rcmotQc.fiom, the ways 

in the real world stern but to one ; and then, in which we seek it. When this contact 

alas 1 it was because 1 loved wheio I could no happens, cither one nature, by tlie mere- force 

longer love with honour ; and T, knowing my of will, subjugates and absorbs the other, or 
weakness, had terror lest I should yield. both, wlnle preserving Ihcirown individuality, 

“So Gustave did not comprehend from my apart aiul hulepeiideut, enrich themselves by 
voice, my manner, how gravely I was in mutual interchange, and the asperities which 

earnest. Hut, himself softened, alTectcfl to dilTercnccs of Jaste and sentiment in detail 

tears, he confessed his own faults — ceased to might otherwise provoke, melt in the sym- 

arguc in order to praise ; and — and — littering patliy wliieh unites spirits sii-iving with 

protestations seemingly the most sincere, he equal earnestness to rise neai’er to tlie unseen 

left me bound to him still — bound to bini and unattainable Source, which they ecjually 

still — woe is me I ” ^ recognize as Divine. 

I’crhiips, had these two persons met a year 
It is true that Isaura had come more directly ago in the ordinary interc«)uive. (jf the world, 

under the iniiucnce of religion than she had neither would liavc detected the sympathy of 

been in the earlier dates of this narrative. wliich f speak. Uaoul was not without the 

There is a time in the lives of most of us, and prejudice against artists and writers of 

especially in the Jives of women, when, romance, that are shared by many wlio 

despondent of all joy in an earthly future, chcrisli the persuasion that all is vanity which 

and tortured by conlliets l>etwocn inclination does not concentrate imagination and intellect 

asd duty, we transfer all the passion and in the destinies ol tlie soul hereafter ; and 

fervour of our troubled souls to enthusiastic Isaura might have e.\citcd his compassion, 

yearnings for the Divine Love; seeking to certainly not his rcvciencc. While to her, hi.J 

rebaptize ourselves in the fountain of its views on all tliat seeks to render the actual 

mercy, taking thence the only hopes that can life attractive and embellishetl, t]irf)Ugh the 

cheer, the only strength tluoS: can sustain us. aecomplishmenls of .Muse and Grace, would 

Such a time had come to Isaura. FormcTly liave seemed the narrow-mimled asceticism of 

she had escaped from the griefs of the work- a bigot. Hut now, amid the direful calama- 

day world into the garden-land of Art, Now, ties of the time, the beauty of both natures 

Art had grown unwelcome to Iier, almost became visible to each. I’o the eyes of Isaura 

hateful. Gone was the spell from the garden- tenderness became predominant in the mo- 

land ; its tlowers were, faded, its paths were nastic self-denial of Kamil. To the cyes^'of 

stony, its sunshine had vanished in mist and Kaoul, devotion became predominant in tlie 

rain. Tliere are two voices of Nature in the gentle thoughtfulness of Isaura. Their inter- 

soul of the genuine artist, — that is, of him course was in ambuhinee and liospital — in 

who, because he can create, comprehends the care for the wounded, in prayer for the dying, 

necessity of the great Creator. Those voices Ah ! it is easy to declaim against tlui frivoli- 

are never both silent. When one is hushed, ties and vices of Parisian society as it appears 

the other becomes distinctly a^ydiblc. The oi.c on the surface ; and, in revolutionary times, 

speaks to him of Art, the other of Keligion. it is tlie very worst of Paris that uscends in 
At that period several societies for tiie scum to the top. Hut descend below the 

relief and tendance of the woundecl had been surface, even in tliat demoralizing suspense of 

formed by the women of Paris, — the Earliest, order, and nowhere on earth might the angel 

if I mistake not, by ladies of the highest rank have liehcld the image of humanity more 

•— aoiODgst whom were the Comtesse dc Van- amply vindicating its claim to the heritage of 

demar and the Gontessa di Himiui — though heaven. 
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Tht: warn in" annonncomont ot s<mio <rroat 
eilort on tlio part of tlio bisicgod, which 
Alain had "ivcn to Lcinercicr, ^^as booii to bti 
lullillcd. 

For some < lays the piiiuiipnl inorouf^ifaros 
were ominously JiiuMl with military cortvoln. 
The lounp;(M‘s on 4lu’; lloulcvards stopped to 
j^azo on the loii" (U-tile of troops and «-annoii. 
commissariat (?onY(‘ya.Tic(‘s, and, sad<lenin" 
accom])animcnts I the. vchirih's of various 
ambulances for the removal of the wounded. 
With what loungers said to each 

other, •• EnfiuJ^' Amou" all the lroot)S that 
I’nris sent forth, none wi*re so poj^ular as lhos{^ 
\\hic,h i’aris had not nurtured- -tin; sailors. 
From the moment they arrive<l, tlu^ sail«>rs 
had been t he ])e(s of t ho capital. They soon 
jifoved tlaMusclves the nw^st notaljle contrast, 
to that force which t’ai is hei’Mclf had pro<Iiiced 
— th(j National (tuard. Their frames were 
hardy, their haljifs aetiv<', their <li<ci]>linc. 
]ierf(‘ct, their manners mild and polite. “ Oh, 
if all our troops w'cre like' these I " was the 
4'nmmon exclamation of the rarisiiins. 

At last burst forth ujion Paris the pro- 
elamatiorjs of Oeiieral 'rroehu an<l (icmeral 
Dimrot; thelirst lirief, calm, and I’reton-like, 
iidin**- with “I’nltiii" our trust in <h)d. 
Marel) 1)11 for our country : ” the sce.uul nuu'O 
detail(3<l, more eainlidly sfalin" ubstaeh's and 
dlHieullies, hul la-ry with clfxjueut (mtliusi- 
a-DU. nr)t unsu[)poj'led hy militaj-y statisties, 
in tla^ 400 eannon, tw«)-liiiids of whieh were 
of the larirest ealil)i'<*. that no material ohje.ef 
etmld resist ; more than ITiO.OOO soldiers, all 
well a.rmed, well e(jiiip])ed, abundantly fU'o- 
\idt‘d with munitions, and all (jrn aH'cap'tir) 
animat(‘«l by an irresistible ardour. “ For 
mCj’^eonelu^os the Oeneral, *■ 1 am resi»lvcd. 
I swear before y(ni, iK'foro the whole nation, 
that r will not re-enter Paris except as dead 
or virlorions.” 

At these ])roelama1 i< ms, who tlieii at Paris 
tloL-« not recall tla^ hurst of enthusiasm that 
stirred the surface? 'rrochu beeame on<*c 
more ])opular ; even the (Communistic or albc- 
islic journals refrained from complainins^ that 
luf attciuh.'d mass, and invited his eoinitry- 
nieii to trust in a God. Ducrot was more 
than pojmlar — he was ailored. 

The se,veral eoin])aiiios in whieh De MaultVm 
and Fn"uerrand served departed towards 
their post early on the same iiioruiii", that of 
the 2Hth. All the previous nij_dit, while 
Kiij]:uerran»l waS|hurie<l in ]irofoniid slumlH.*r, 
llaoul remained in his brother’s room : some- 
times on his knees before the .ivory crucitix, 


whieh had been their mother’s last birthday 
gift to her youngest son — sometimes seatell 
l>esi<le the bed in j)rofonnd andilevont medita- 
ti«m. At daybreak, Madame de Vandemar 
stole into the eliamlwr. Fnconseions of Ids 
lm)ther's watch, luj li.'uf asked her to wake 
him in good time, for the young man was a 
sound sleeper. Sliading the candle, she bore 
with oiui hand, with tlie <4 her slie drew aside 
the lairtain, aiul looked at Kngnerrand’scalm 
fair face, its lijis parted in the happy smile 
whieh seemed to carry joy with it wlieriwcr 
its sunshiiu' ])layed. Her tiijirs fell noiselessly 
on her darling's cheek ; she then knelt down 
and }wayed for strength. As she rose- she felt ■ 
Itaoid's arm simniid her ; tliey looked at. each 
other in silence.; then she bowed lier hc.nl 
ami wakeneo’ Fnguerrand with her lips. 

(h* ^/7a7.v,”lie nmrmnred, opening 

his sweet blue (!\es drowsily. “Ah, it was a 
dream! I tlruight Jules and Kinile (two 
young friends of liis) were, worrying each 
ofh<*r: ami you know, dear ua<uil, that Tam 
tlie im»st ollieious of jieaecni.akers. Time to 
rise is it ! No peacemaking lo-d.'iy. Kiss 
me again, rnotlu r, and say ‘ PJess thee.’ ” 

P>k'-<s llje(‘, bless tliee. my child.” cried the 
motlier, wra]'])ing lier arms passionately round, 
him, .and in tones choked with sobs. 

*• Now leave me, said Engncrrand, 

resorting tt) the infantine ordinary name, 
whicli he had not used for years. “ Kaoul, 
stay and lu;lp me^o ilress. I must he trh 
hrau to-day. T s-liall join thee at breakfast, 
maman. Early for such rci)ast, but, Vappetit 
I'icnt ni mangeant. Mind tlie colTee is hot.” 

Enguerrand. always careful of each detail 
of dress, was es}>ee,ially so that morning, and 
especially gay, liummiii" the old air, “ Partant 
jionr la Syrie.” lint hSi gaiety was checked 
wlicn llaoul, taking from Ids bnast a holy 
talisman, which he hahitnally wore there, 
snspemled it with loving hands round his 
brother’s neck. It was a small crystal set in 
liyzantiuc lilagree ; imbedded in it was a 
small splinter of \yx)d, saiil, by ])ious tradition, 
to 170 a relic of tlie Divine (k’oss. It hail 
b(.*eii for centuries in the family of the Con- 
tessa di Uimini, and was ^iven by her to 
Raoul, thft only gift she had ever made him, 
as au cnbleui of the sinless purity, of 
the atTeetioii that united those two souls in 
the l)onds of the beaut ifnl belief. 

She bade me transfer it to thee to-day, my . 
brother,” said llaoul, simply ; “and now with- 
out a pang I can gird on thee thy soldier’s 
sword.” 
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KngiicMTantl clasped his brother in his 
nrin.s, anil kissed liim with' jVassionalc fervour. 
*‘0h, Raoul! how I love thee! liow {^ood 
thou hast ever been to me ! how many sins 
thou hast sa.ve<l me from ! how iudulj^ent 
thou hast been to thosij from which tliou 
cduldst not save ! TJiink on that, my 
brother, in c.ase we do not meet agftin on 
earth.” 

“ Hush, hush, Kiij^uerraml ! No p;loomy 
foreboding's now! (!ome, come hither, my 
half of life, my sunny lialf of life!'’ anil 
iittcrin.s' these wonls, he led Knr^uerrand to- 
W'ards the erneitix, and there, in tle(‘p(‘r and 
more solemn voice, said, Let us jiray.” So 
the brothers knelt side by side, and Raoul 
prayed aloud as only such souls eaii pray. 

■When they descendetl into tlio n'llon where 
breakfast was set out, tliey found assembled 
several of their relations, and some of Rnj'uer- 
rand’s youii" friends not implied in the sortie. 
One or twi) of tlie latter, indeed, were dis- 
abled from ti^hlinj' by wounds i’l former 
fields; they left their sick-beds to bi«l him 
good-bye. Uns|)(iakablc was the afToetion 
this genial nature inspired in all who came 
into tlie e.irvdo of its winning magic; and 
when, tearing himself from them, he 
descended the stair, and passed witli light 
step tlirough tlie porta rorherr, there was a 
crowd around th<j house — so wMely had liis 
popularity .sjireac'. among oven tin* lower 
classes, from which the Mobiles in his regiment 
were ebietly composed. He deiiarted to lh<^ 
place of rendezvous amid a chorus of (ixhilar- 
ating cheers. 

Not tlius lovingly tended on, not thus 
cordially groote<l, was that Cfpial Idol of a 
former generation, Victor de .Mauleoji. No 
pious friend ]U’ayed Iveside Ijis eoiieii, no 
‘lOving kiss waked him from his slmnl>ers. At 
the gray of the Noveinl)or <lavvn he* rose from 
a sleep which liad no smiling droanis, witli 
that mysterious instinct of jmnetual will 
which cannot even go to sjeep without fixing 
beforehand t>ie exact momcHt in wlilcli sleep 
shall end. ife, too, like Enguerrand, <lrcKscd 
himself with cure — unlike Enguerrand, with 
care strii.d.ly soldier-like. Then, seeing he luwl 
some little time yet Ixjfmc him, he ra]udly 
revisited pigcoii-lioles ami drawers, in which 
might be hmnd by prying eyes any tiling he 
would deny to their curiosity. All that he 
found of this sort were sfiirie letters in female 
handwriting, tied togetlier with ftuled ribbon, 
relics of earlier days, and treasured tlirougb- 
out later vicissitudes ; letters from tlie 
English girl to whom he had briefly rcfen-cd 
ill his confession to Louvicr, — the only girl 


he had ever wooed as Ids wife. ^Slie was tke 
claugliter of high-horn Roman, (katholics, 
residing at the time of his youth in Paris. 
Reluctantly they had assented to his jiro- 
posals ; joyfully they had retracted their 
assef»t when his a (fairs had become so in volved ; 
yet possibly the mot i ve that led him to bis most ' 
ruinous excesses — the gambling of the turf — ^ 
had been caused by the wild liopc of a nature, 
then fatally sanguine, to retrieve the fortune 
that might suffice to satisfy the ])arents. P>ut 
tluriiig his permitted courtship the lovers had 
corresponded. Jlcn* letters wim-c full of warm, 
if innocent, tcmleriiess— till came the last 
cold farewell. Tlu;. fandly had long ago 
returned to Englaml ; hoconchnlcti.of ctmrsc, 
that’ she had marricil another. 

Near to these letters lay the jiapcrs which 
had served to vindicate his honour in that 
okl affair, in which t he- sought love of 
auotlua* had brought on him shame .and 
affiiction. As his eye fell on the last, he 
inutlered to himself, •• I kx'iit f//e.ve, to clear 
my repute. Can L ke<'p thnsf\ when, if fouiul, 
they might compromise tlie rejnilo of Ikt 
who might havi‘ been my wife had 1 been 
wort by of he?"/ She is doiibl less now another’s ; 
or, if dead. — honour never dies.*’ lie jm'ssecl 
his li))s to the letlm’s with a pa'isi»)nate, ling(*r- 
ing, mournful kiss; thcMi, raking up the 
asluis of yesl('rdny's lire, and ri-kindling tliem, 
he placed llu'reon those; h'aves of a melan- 
choly romance hi his ])ast, and watehctl thi'in 
slowly, reluctantly smoulder away ijilo tinder. 
TiicJ) he o[) 0 !n‘d a <lrnwer iti which lay the only 
jjapiT of a i)olitieal eharaetiT which he had 
])rcs<vrved. ‘All that relati'd to ])lots or con- 
spiracies in which his agemey had committed 
others, it was liis habit to destroy tis sf)on 
as roeeivod. h’or the sole document thus 
treasured he aloju; was respriiisibh; ; it was an 
outline of his ideal for the future constitution 
of France, accomp,nnied with elaborate argu- 
ments, the heads of vvliieh his eonv'crsat ion 
with the Incognito ina«le known to the reader. 
Of the sountlness of this political programme, 
whatever its merits or faults (a (piestion on 
which I presume iio judgment), he liad an 
intense conviction, lie glanced rapidly over 
its contents, did not alter a word, sealed it up 
in an envelope, inscribed, “ My Legacy t^o my 
(/ountynicii.” The ])apcrs rcfutii?g a calumny 
relating solely to himself he .carried into 
the hat flc-tield, placed next, to his heart, — 
sigriiflcant of a Frenchman’s love of honour 
in this world — as the relic placed round the 
neck of Enguerrand by his pious brother was 
emblematic of the Christian hope of mercy in 
the next. 
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CHAPTER .XVIII. 


The streets swarmed with ilic populace 
jjaziiij? on the trooiKS as tlicy passed to their 
destination. AinoJi,£( tho^e of lljo Mobiles 
wlio es])eeially caught, the i eye were two 
eoiupanics in whieli ICngneiTand de Vande- 
inar and Vietor de Mauleon eonimanded. In 
tlic first were inany.younginonof good family, 
or in the Jiighcr 'Yan'ks of the boy 
known to nu morons lookers-on ; there was 
something inspiriting in their gay as[,eets, 
and in Uie ea^y eavelessiiess <tf their march. 
iMixed with this company, and forming of 
eours(! tlie bulk of it, were t hose w ho belonge<l 
to the lower classes of the jxipulatioii; and 
though they too might seem gay l«ian ordinary 
observer, the gaiety w'as f(>reed. Many of 
them were evidently not quite st»ber; and 
(here was a disorderly want at’ soldiership in 
llieir mien and arniamenl. which inspired 
di.strusl. among such ririllrs luoui^toohr,^ as, 
h>o old for Ollier service lliaii that of the 
ramparts, nii.\ed here and there among the 
ei'ow'd. 

Jhit when .T‘)e Mauleoifs eom[)any passed, 
»*hfi r if flics ihoHstachcs impulsiveTy louehotl 
each other. They rtjoognized the march (d‘ 
well-drilled men : tlie count (auinees grave 
and severe, the eyes not l<Ktking on this side 
and tliat. for admiration, tluj step regndarly 
limed : and conspicuous among tlioe men I lie 
tall stature and calm front of tlie Icatler. 

‘■These fellows will tight. Avell,’* growled a 
ricille vnrusfache : ••where did they fish out 
their leader ? 

“ you know'/” said a Itourgrots. 

“Victor de Mauh’oii. He wf'ii the cn,ss in 
Algeria for braverv. 1 recolieet him when I 
Avas very young; the. very ile.vil for Avomeii 
and fighting."’ 

•‘J Avish tiiere Avere more sueli devils for 
fighting and fewer for women,” groAv led again 
la vit iUc. inoustarliC. 

One incessant roar of cannon all the night 
of the 2yth. The populace, had learned the 
names of the Kroneh eaimons, and fancied 
tliey cc3uld distinguish the .scA’cral sounds of 
their thunder. “There sjhts ‘ Josi'^phinc' ! ” 
shouts an invalhl sailor. “There liowJs our 
oAA'n ‘ Populace ’ 1 ” * cries a lleii Uepublieaii 
from Belleville. There sings ‘ Le (.’hati- 
ment’!” langhed Oustave Kameau, A\ho Avas 
noAV boeomo an enthiisiastie admirer of the 
Victor Hugo he ha<l before alVeeted toflcspiso. 
And all the wliilc, mingled with tlie roar of 

The "Populace* had been contributed W the 
artillery mi u xuv, by the Avorking class. 


the cannon, came, far and near, from the 
streets, from the ramparts, the gusts of song 
— song sometimes licroic, sometimes obscene, 
more often carelessly joyniis. The ncAVs of 
General Vinoy's success during the early part 
of the day had been flam^ied by the evening 
report of Ducrot’s delay in crossing the 
swollen Marne. But the spirits of the Pari- 
sians rallied from the nioinentaiy deprc.ssion 
on the eKc.itc'inent at. night of that concert of 
martial mnsie. 

During tltat night, close, vinder the guns of 
the double redoubt, of ttravelle and La 
Paisanderit', eight pontoon - bridgt.'s Averc 
t Ill-own over the Marne ; and at daybreak t lie 
first eoliimn of th<‘ third army under lllan- 
chard and Ivenoult crossed with all their 
artillery, and. covi'rcd by tin* lire of the 
dnnble 7-cdunbts, of the forts of Vinccnne.s, 
X«»g('nt. lh"'Sii(;\ , and tlu* l.tttcrics of Mont 
Avron, had an hour before mum carried the 
village of Champiguy. and the first cehAon 
of Hie important piatean of Villiers, and avctc’ 
alrea<ly eonnnencing the wojk of ijitroncli- 
nienl, Avhon. rallying from tlie amaze of a 
defeat, the German forces bur>t upon them, 
sustaincil by fresTi l,aiteries. Th.e Prussian 
pieces of artillery e.siablish(‘d at Chenneviores 
au<l at NcuiJIy opened tire Avifh deadly e.veeii- • 
tion; while a runneroiis infantry, descending 
from the intrenehments of Villiers, charged 
np<*ii the tro(,])S under Keiioult. Among tlic 
French in that strife Avere Kiigiierrarid ami 
tlie AlohiJes of Avhich he aams in command. 
Itism.'iyed by the uiu;xp«'cf ('d fire, tlie.se 
Mobih-s gave way. as indeed did many of the 
line. Knguoirand rushed fo.rward to the 
front — •• t)n, « C// 0 ///.V, tui I Wliat. will out 

nuitluM’S and w ives say of ns if we fly ! Vive 
la Frayn ! — On!" Awiong those of the 
bctier class in that, company there rose a 
slKuit. of applause, but it found no sympathy 
among the rest. They Avaveri'il. they turned. 

*• Will you suffer me to go on alone, country- 
men?” cried Knguerrand ; and alone he 
rushed on tosA'anl I lie. Prussian line, — rushed, 
and fell, mortally ^vouml(’<I by a muskcl-ball. 

“ Revenger, rcvcngi' I shouted .some of the fore- 
most ; ‘‘ Kevengt; I ” slioutcd those in the rear ; 
and, so sluiut ing, turned on their heels and fled, 
Bui ere they could disperse they encountered 
the maveh, steadfast thougli rapid, of. the 
troop led by Victor do Mauleon. *• Poltroons ! ’* 
he tlnindered, Avitli tlie sonorous depth of his 
strong A'oic(*, “ lialt and turn, or iny men shall 
fire on you as deserters.” “ Vas, rttoyni*' 
sakl one fugitive, aii officer — popularly 
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elected', because he was the loudest brawler iu 
the club of the Salic Favre, — we have seen 
him before— Charles, the brother of Arnuiud 
Monnicr; — “men can’t %ht wlicii they des- 
pise their generals. It is our generals who 
are poltroons and fools both.” 

‘•Carry my answer to the ghosts of 
cowards,” cried i)c Mauleon, and shot the 
man dead. 

His followers, startled and eowed by the 
deed, ami the voice and the look of the death- 
giver, halted. The otlieors, who had at- ^ir^t 
yielded to the ])anio of their men, look fresh 
courage, and tinally led the. bulk of the troop 
back to their )>ost “tf»//'rAs* u hi ha)'!>nni‘tti\'^ to 
usi the phrase of a candid historian of that, 
day. 

Day, on the. whole, not ingloritui.s to Fmncc. 
It was the first, if i^ was tlie last, really im- 
portant success of the lu'sieged. They re- 
mained masters of the gromut, the Prussians 
leaving to them the wounded and the ilead. 

That night what crowds thronged from 
Paris to the top of the .Montmartre hm'ghts. 
from the observatory on which the celebrated 
inventor l»azin had liglitcid ii]). with snim* 
magical electric machine, all the )ilain of 
Ccnnevilliors from Mont Valerieii to the Kori 
de la Jh’iche ! The sjilemhnir of the bla/.e 
wrapped the great (;ity ; — distinctly above the 
roofs of the houses soared the Dome d(‘s 
Invalides, t he spires of Notre Dame, the giant 
turrets of the Titileries; — and died away on 
resting on the inf amen scapvlon Aeroevrannin^ 
the “thunder crags” of the heights occupied 
by the invading army. 

Leniercier, Do linVA, and the elder Kaineau 
— who, despite his p('aceful habit. s and gray 
hairs, insisted on joining in the aid of hi 
patrie — ^>verc among the National Cliianls at- 
tached to the Fort de la Driehc aiul the 
"neighbouring einineiicc, and they met in con- 
versation. 

“ What a victory we have hatl 1 ” said llu? 
old Ibimeau. 

“ llatJier mortif^u'rig ^:o your son, i\I. 
Rameau,” said I..cmereier. 

“Mortifying to my son, sir! — the victory 
of his countrymen. What, ilo yon mean ?” 

‘•I had the honour to hear M. Gustave 
the other night at the el id) de la Vni- 
geanee''" 

}hm J)mi ! do y<‘iii frequent those tragic 
reunions/” asked Do Preze. 

“They are not at all tragi<? ; they nro the 
only comedies left us, as one must amuse 
one’s self somewhere, and tluj club de la Ven- 
geance is the prettiest thing of t he sort going. 
I quite understand why it should fascinate a 
poet like y<uir son, 1\I. Rani^au. Tt is held iu 
a salle de eafe cJiantant - style JjOv in <^n inze — 
decorated with a pastoral swrie from Watteau. 
I and my < log Fox drop in. Wc* hear your 
son haranguing. In what. ]joetieal sentences 
he despaired of the Republic I The Govern- 
ment (he called them Ics oKarlaiann de 
VH6tel de Ville) were Imbeciles. I’hey pre- 
tended to Inaugurate a revolution, and did 
not employ the most obvious of revolutionary 
means. There Fox and 1 pricked iip our 


cans : what were those means ? I'our son 
»r«M;ciHlcd to explain : ‘ All mankind were. 1>> 
)c appealed to against individual interests. 
The commerce of luxury was to be abf)Iish(;d: 
clearly luxury was not at (he command of all 
mankind, ('a fen and theatres were to be 
eloso«l.-for ever — all mankind couhl not go to 
cajin and theatres. It was idle to expect (he 
masses to combine for aiiylhiiig in which the 
masses had not an interest in eoininon. The 
masses had no interest in any jimpcu-ty that 
did not. In-long to the inassc's. l‘rograninies 
of the soeiety to be foundisd, called the Li()ue 
Conmnpoliie J)emoeratifjur, should be sent at 
oiK’o into all tlie Slates of llie eivilize<l w()rl<l 
— how/ by baboons, illoiiey ciaTiijUs the 
world as now composed : l)iit the money at 
the eonmiand (»f tJit^ masses eouUl buy all tbe 
monarebs and courtiers and })riists of tbe 
universt*.’ At that sentijnent. velK'inently 
tleliveretl, tbe aj)])laiisrs were frantic, and 
Fox in his e.xtriteimait bt'gan to bark. At tlie 
sound of his bark one man erieil out, ‘That's 
a lTu>sian ! ’ lyiolher, • Dtiwn witli llie spy 1 ’ 
another. • Th(*r(“'s an r/e/.v/e’ ]> resent — ^lie ke('])s 
alive a ting wliieli woiiltl bt* a week's meal for 
a family !’ I snatch up Pox at tlie la.st cry, 
and clasp hfin to a bt^som protcetetl by tlie 
iinif«)nii of tlie National Guard. 

** When the hubbub bad siib.saletl. your st)M, 
M. bameaii, ]>roeei*dcd, (jiiitting maiikiml in 
gfiieral, and arriving at the question in par- 
ticular most, interesting tt) his audience — the 
mobilization of the Nalititial Giiartl ; that is, 
the call upon n)(*n who like talking anti hale 
lighting to talk less and light moiv. ‘.It was 
the sheerest tyranny to select a certtiin 
number of 'free eil izi*iis to bo butebored. ll! 
the light was for the mass, tlu'rc ought to be 
la lerh en manse. If t)ne tlid not (*t>rnj)el 
everybt)dy to light, why slioultl anyliody 
light V Ibu’e the a])plause beeamc vi;liement, 
and Fox again lx*eamo imlisereet. 1 subtlned 
Ft>x’s )>ark into a stpieak l)y pulling his (‘ars. 
‘What!’ cries yt>nr poet-.srai, ^ hi leree rn 
wanne ^ivea ns liftecj) miJIitmsnf .soldiers, u itli 
which wc could ernsh, not- J’rnssia alone, but 
llie wholt^ of Kuro])e. (lmnien.se sensation.) 
Jict us. 1 hen, rest live that, tbe charlatans of 
the Ilblcd de Ville are incapable of de- 
livering us from Die Prii.ssians ; that they arc 
deposwi ; that the Ligue if the Demoeratie 
Cosmopolite is installed ; that nfi?.*anwliile the 
Ctnnmune shall be voted the lhovisit)iial 
Government, atid shall order the ITiissians to 
retire within three days from the soil of 
Paris.’ 

“ Pardon me this long description, my dear 
M. Rameau ; but T (rust I have .‘^al isfaetorily 
explaincil why victory obtained in llie tcctli 
of his eloquent opinions, if gratifying to him 
as a Frenehman, must Ije mortifying to him 
as a politician.” 

The old Rameau sighed, hung his lieiul, and 
crept away. 

While, amid lliis holiday illumination, the 
Parisians enjoyed the panorama befoj’c them 
the Ererts (liretienn and (he attendants of 
the various amhiilaiiccs wi^re moving along 
tbe battle plains; the lirst in H^eii* large 
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brimmed hats and sable garbs, the last in ' 
strange motley costume, many of them in 
glittering uniform — all alike in their serene 
indifference to danger ; often ])ansing to pick 
up among the de:ad their own brctlircn who 
had been slaughtered in tlic midst of tlieir 
task. Now and then they came on sinister 
forms apparently engaged in the same tluty 
of tending the wounded and dead, but in 
truth murderous plunderers, to whom the 
detwl Jiiid tliQ dying were ecjual harvests. Did 
the wounded man allempL to n‘sist the foul 
liaiids searching for their ^p^ul, lliey added 
aiioth(;r wound more immediately mortal, 
grinning as they completed on tin; tlejul the 
robbery they had (iommenced on the dying. 

Kaoiil de 'Vamleiuar laid been all t lie earlier 
part of the day w'itli the assistaiits of the 
ambulance over which he presided, attached 
to tlie battalions of the National (Juard in a 
quarter remote ?r»»m that in which his brother 
had fought and fallen. Wlieu those. tro«>ps, 
later in tlie day, were driven from the Mont- 
medy plateau, wliich they ha<l at lirst carried, 
Raoul repasseil towards tlie ])lateau at Villiers, 
on which tlie tlead la}’ thickiist. On the way 
he. heard a vagiu* report (»f tlie j)anic which 
had dispersed the Mobiles of. wh(»m Kngucr- 
raiid was in coiuniaiid, and or Enguerrand’s 
vain attempt to iiisj)irit them, llul his fate 
was not known. 'J’licre, at midnight, Raoul 
is still searching among the glia.stly heaps 
and pools of blood. lighte<l fnun afar by the 
blaze from the obs(;rvatory of Monimartre, 
and more near at. hand by the bivouac fires 
extended along the banks to tlie left of the 
i\Iarne, while everywhere about the field 
• flitted the lights of the Frens Ckrciwtu, 
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Suddenly, in the dimness, of a spot cast into 
shiwlow by an incohipleted earthwork, he 
observed a small sinister fig\irc perched on 
the breast of some wounded soldier, evidently 
not to succour. Jfc sprang forward and 
seized a hideous looking urchin, scarcely 
twelve yi‘ars old, wlio held in one hand a 
small crystal locket, set in filigree gold, torn 
froimthc soldiers breast, and lifte(l high in 
the other a long case-knife. At a glance 
KjU)nl recognized the lioly relic he had given 
to Enguerraiul. and, flinging the precocious 
nnirtlerer to Im* seized by his assistants, he 
cast himself bcsi«le liis brother. Enguerrand 
still hreatheil, ami his languid eyes brightened 
as he kiu‘W tlie (lc;ir J'amilisir face. He tried 
to speak, hut liis voice Iniied. and lie shook 
)iis head sadly, but still with a faint smile on 
his lips. They lit'te*^ him tenderly, and 
placed him on a litter. The movement, 
gentle .as it w.as, brought back jiain, .'iiid with 
the pain slrcngtli to mutter, ‘‘ My mother — I 
would sec her omu* more.” 

As at daybreak the loungers on Montmartre 
and the ramparts descended into the streets 
— most windows in which \vin*e open, as th(‘y 
liad been all night, witli anxious female faces 
peering palely down — they saw the eonvey- 
anees of the ambulances coming dismally 
along, and many an eye tnrnc(i wistfully 
towards tlie litter on which lay the idol of 
the jileasnre loving Paris, w’ith the d.ark, 
bareheaded figure walki*^^ beside it, — on- 
vvan Is, onwards, till it n^acbed tlie Hotel de 
Vamlemar. and a w’umari’s cry was heard at 
the entrance — the mother’s cry, “ My son 1 
my sou I ” 
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BOOK XII. 

CHAPTER I. 


The last book closed with the succlss of 
the Parisian sortie onVhe iUUh of >*()veinbcr, 
to be followed by the terrible enjraj^eincnts, 
no less honourable to Freiieh valour, on the 
2nd‘ Do •ember. Tlu re was the sanguine 
belief that deliverance was at hand; that 
Trochu would break throagli the eirele of 
iron, and cflVict that juriclion with the army 
of Aurclles do Paladine W'liich would compel 
the Germans to raise the investincuit ; — belief 
rudely shaken by Dnerot’s proelaination of 
the 4th, to exiilain the reca’ossing of the 
Marne, and tlie abandonment of the positions 
conquered, but not altogoMier dispelled till 
Von Moltkc's letter to Trocini on the nth 
announcing tlie deToat <»f the army of the 
Loire and the recapture of Oilcans. Kven 
then the Parisians did not lose hope iiC 
succour ; and evmi after the desperate and 
fruitless sortie against Lc llourget on thelilsl, 
it was not without witticisms on defeat and 
predictions of triumph, tliat Winter and 
Famine settled sullenly on the ei( 3 '. 

« Our narrative reopens with the last periixl 
of the siege. 

It was tliiring these dreadful tlays, that if 
the vilest and the most hideous aspects of the 
Parisian population showe<l themselves at the 
worst, so all its loveliest, its noblest, its 
holiest characteristics — unnoti- ed by ordinary 
observers in the jirosperous da^’s of the 
capital — bemme conspiciiousl}' prominent. 
The higher classes, including tlie remnant of 
the olil had during the \sliole siege 
exhibited qualities in not able contrast to 
those assigned them b^^'^thc enemies of aristo- 
cracy'. Tlieir sons had been foremost among 
those soldiers who never calumniated a leader, 
never tied before a foe; tlieir women had 
been among the most zealous and the most 
tender nurses of the ambulances they liad 
founded and served ; tluar Jiouscs had been 
freely opene<l, whether to the families exiled 
from the suburbs, or in supplement to the 
hospitals. Tlie ahiouni of relief they aiTordod 
ostentatiously, out of means that shttred the 
general failure of accustomed resource, when 
the famine conimcnccd, woukl he sairc(;l 3 ' 
credible if stated. Admirable, too, were the 
fortitude and resignation of the genuine 
Parisian hourgeouU ^ — the thrifty tnulcsfolk 
ami small rentiers^ — ^that class in which, to 


judge of its timidity when opposed to a mob, 
courage is not the most conspicuous virtue. 
Courage Ixitrame so now— r^ourage to boar 
hourly increasing privation, and to suppress 
every murmur of suffering that woukl dis- 
credit their patriotism, and inv(..ke ‘‘ peace at 
any price.” Jf was on this class that the 
ralamities of the siege now prcssid t!a,; most 
heavily. Tlie stagnation of trade, and tlie 
stopping of the rents, in wliich they huil in- 
vested their savings, reduced many of them 
to actual want. Those only of their number 
who obtained tlu^ pay of one and a half francs 
a-<lay as National Guards, could be siii'c to 
(*seape from starvation. Ibil this pay had 
already begun to denioializc the reeeiv'crs. 
S<-anty ior supply of fond, it was ample for 
su])ply of drink. And drunkenness, hitherto 
rare in that rank of the Parisians, became a 
prevalent vive, aggravated in the ease of a 
National Guard, when it wholly uuiit ted him 
for the <luties ho nndertr>ok, especially such 
National Guards as were raised from the 
most turbiilimt ilemocraey of the working 
class. 

Rut of all that ])opulation, there were two 
seetions in which the most beautiful elements 
of our human nature were most toucliingly 
manifest — the women and the priesthood, in- 
cluding ill the latter denomination all the 
variems brotherhoods and societies which 
religion formed .ami inspired. 

It was on the 27tli of December that 
Frederic Lemcrcier stood gazing wistfully on 
a military report affixed to a blank vtetll, 
which stated that “ the enemy, wc/ni out by a 
resistance of over one Inmdred days,” had 
com men cod the bombardment. Poor Frederic 
wjis sadly altered ; he had escaped the 
Prussians’ guns, but not the Parisian winter 
— the severest known for twenty years. He 
was one of the many frozen at their jiosts — 
brought back to the ambulance with Fox in 
his bosom trying to keep him warm. He had 
only lately been sent forth as convalescent, — 
ambulances were too crowded to retain a 
pat ient longer than absolutely needful, — ^and 
had been Imnger-pinehed and frost-pinched 
ever since. The luxurious Frederic Jiad still, 
somewhere or other, a capital yielding above 
three thousand a-ycar, and of which ho 
could, not now realize a fi'aucVthc title-deeds 
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to various investments being in the hands o£ 
Duplessis,— tlic most trustworty of friends, 
the most upright of men, — but who was 
in Bretagne, and could not be got at. 
And the time had come at Paris when 
you could not get trust for a pound of 
liorso-tlosh, or a daily supply of fuel. And 
Frederic Lcincreier, who had long since spent 
llie :^000 frane.s borrowed from Alain (not 
ignobly, but somewhat ostenlatioiisly. in 
feasting any ac<piuintanee v\lio wanted a 
fea.st), and who had sold to any one who 
could aiford to speculate on such dainty 
lu.xuries, — clocks, bronzes, auiber-mout hed 
j)ipes,— all that liad made the envied garni- 
ture of his ba«.'lielor's aj)artmeiit — Fivderie 
Lenieri'ier was, so far as the .task of keeping 
body and soul together, wt»rsc olf than any 
Englisli pauper wlio can apply to the Union, 
Of course he migbl have claimed liiy haif-pay 
of thirty sous as a National Gnanl. But lie 
little knows. the true Parisian who imagines a 
seigneur of the Chaussee d' Antin, tlie oia(‘lc 
of iIkiso with uhom lie lived, and one who 
know life so well tliat ho had prcaciied ja ii- 
dence to a seigneur of tlie l aiilKairg like 
Alain do UoLhL’nriant, stoopin,^ to a]>ply for 
the wages of thill y sous, llal ions ere only 
olitaiiied by the wonderful pal ieiiee of women, 
who had I'liildicn to whom they w<*rc boih 
saints and martyrs, 'J'he lioiir.>, the. wi;:iry 
hours, one liad to wait before one could gel. 
one's ])lace on the line for the distribution of 
that atrociouii black breai,! defeat (‘<1 men, — 
defeated most wives if only for husbands, — 
were de(ie<l only ^y mot licrs and daugliU rs. 
Taterally sjicjiknig, Li'increicr ^?■as starving, 
Alain bad been ]»adly v.’oundi'd i?i the sortie 
of the iMsf, and was laid up in an ambnbincc.- 
Kveii if he eould have been got' at, lie had 
probably nothing left to bc.stow upon 
Lcniorcior. 

Lcmcrcicr gazed ou the announcement of 
the bonibanlnuiit, — aiul the. I’arisiaii gaiety, 
which some French historian ul the siege 
calls dnure ph iiosoj/hir.^ lingering on him still, 
he said audibly, t iiriiing round to any stranger 
who heard : “ IIaj»i)ii’st of mortals tliat we 

are ! Under the jiiesent Govormneiit we are 
never warned of anything disagreeable that 
caiWi happen ; wo are only told of it when it 
has happened, and then us rather pleasant 
than otherwise, i get up. 1 meet a ci\il 
gendarme. ‘ What is that liriug / which of 
our provincial armies is taking i’russia in the 
rear / ’ ‘ Monsieur,’ says t he gendarme, ‘ it is 
the Prussian Krupp guns.’ I Kwik at the 
proclamation, and my fears vanish,— my 
lieart is relieved. .1 read that the bombard- 
ment is a sure sign that the enemy is wram out.” 

Some of the men grouped round Frederic 
ducked their heads in terror ; others, who 
knew that the tliiinderbolt luiinehed from the 
plateau of Avroii woukl not fall on tlie {lave- 
ments of Paris, laughcil and joked. I’lit in 
front, with no .sign of terror, no sound of 
laughter, stretched, moving ine.li by inch, the 
female {iroeesiAVin towards the bakery in 
which tlie morsel of bread for their infants 
Vas doled out. 


Jlist, mon a7?ii,'' said a deep voice beisde 
Lcmercier. “Look at tho.'^e women, and do 
not wound their ears by a jest.” 

Leincrcic!’, offended by that rebuke, though 
too .susccptililo to good cTnoti<in.s not to recog- 
nize its ju.stiee, tried with feeble lingers to 
turn u{) his niou.^fache, and to turn a defiant 
crests u{)oii the relmkcr. IJo was lather 
start lc<l to sec the tall martial form at his 
.side, and to recognize ^'ielor do Maiileon. 
“ Don't you think. M. Lemerder,” %'sumed 
the Vicomte, lialf sadly, “that tliese women 
arc worthy of better hiisliands and sons than 
are commonly found among the soldiers 
whose uniform we w(.*ar ! ” 

‘•The National (iuard ! Von ought not to 
.sneer at them. Vitointc, — you whose troop 
covered itself with gkyy on the great days 
of V’iiliers and Champiguy, — you in whose 
{iraisc even the grumblers of Paris became 
clocpient. and in whom a future Marshal of 
France is foretold.” 

“But, alas 1 more tlian half of my poor 
troop was left on the b.il tle-liel<l, or is now 
wrestling for mangbd remains of life in 
tlie ambiilanees. And the new i-ccniits with 
which 1 took the licld on the 21st arc not 
likely to cover iluausclves wilh glory, or 
insure to their eominandii* the baton of a 
in.arsliab'’ 

“Ay, T heard when T was in tljo 1io.s{)ital 
that yon Ijad {»ul*liely sl.'ymed some of the 
recruit.'!, and (kelarcd that \on would rather 
rc.«ign tlian Je-id t hem .again In lialtic.” 

“True; and at (his inomcnt , for so doing, 

1 am the man most hated by the rabble who 
sup{»lie<l tlaisi* I’l'cruits." 

The men, while tlius conversing, had moved 
slowly on. and Were now in Ircnit of a large 
m/e, from the interior of which came tlie 
sound of liuid bravos and clajiiiings of liandyA 
LcinircitV's curiosity was excited. “ For 
wliai can be that ajiiilause ” ho said ; ‘‘let 
us look ill and see.'’ 

The room was ijiroiigcd. lii the distance, 
on a small raised plat form, stood a girl 
dre>scd in faile«l tlicairicalliiury, making her 
obeivuice to tlie crovs’il. 

“ Heavens 1 '* exclaimed Frederic — “can I 
trust my eyes? Surely that is the once 
superb Julie : has she been dancing luu’C ?” 

Une of the ioungei>., evidently belonging 
to the sam(‘ world as Lemereier, ovi'i’heard 
the question, and answered politidy : “ No, 

Monsieur : she has been reciting ve.rscs, ami' 
really declaims very well, considering it is 
not iier \oeation. She has given ns extracts 
from Victor Hugo and De Musset; and 
erowueil all with a jiatriolie. hymn by 
Gu.st.'ivi- llanicau, — her okl lover, if gossip be 
true.’ 

MeaJi\vhile Do Mauleon, who at first bad 
glanced over tlie seem; with lii.s usual air of 
calm and cold imliirercnec, Ixjcanie suddenly 
struck by the girl’s beautiful face, and gazed 
on it with a look of startled siir{in.se. 

“ WIu) and what did you say that poor fair 
creature is, M. Lemereier ! ” 

“She is a, Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin, 
and wtwj a very popular coryphee. She has 
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hereditary right to be a good dancer, as tiie 
daughter of a once inorc famous ornament of 
the ballet, la hdle L^oiiie — whom you must 
have seen in j'our young days.” 

“ Of course. Leonie — ^shc marricil a M. 

Survillc, a silly houn/eo/fi (fe}vtilh(mm-e^ who 
earned the hatred of I'aris by taking her off 
the stage. So that is her daughter! 1 see 
no likeness to her mother — much liandsf»1ner. 
Why docs she call herself C’anmartiii 
“Oh/ said Frederic, “a melancholy but 
trite srory. Leonie was left a widow, and 
died in want. What could the poor young 
daughter tlo.^ She found a rich protector, 
who had influence to get her an appointment 
in the ballet : and there she did as most gir].s 
.so circumstanced do — apjjeariHl under an 
assumed name, which she has since kept.” • 
“I iinilcrstand,” sifid Victor, .corn passion- 
ately. “Toor thing! she has quitted the 
platform, and i.s coming this way, evidently 
to speak to you. I saw her eyes brighten as 
she caught sight of your face.” 

Lomercier attempted a languid air of 
modest self-eonqflaeency as the girl now 
approached him. “ lioii jour^ M. Frederic ! 
Ah^mon JJiru / how thin you have grown! 
You have Ijocmi ill ? ” 

“The Iianlships of a military life, Madem- 
oiselle. Ah, for the heanx jours aiul the 
peace we insiste<l on <lestr<)yiiig under (Ik* 
Lmpirc which wo dcstroyc'd for listening to 
usl lJut yon IhriVo well, 1 trust. T liave 
seen you better dressed, but never iji greater 
beauty.” 

The girl blushed as she rcplie<l, “ Do you 
really tliiiik as you speak 
“1 could n(»t speak more sincerely if I 
lived ill the legendary Mouse j;>f (Mass.*’ 

The girl clutclied his arm, .and .said in 
suppressed tones, “ Where is M ustave I ” 
“Gustave llameau? I have no idea. Do 
you never .sec him now I ’’ 

“Never, — i)erhap.s 1 never shall see him 
again ; but when you tio meet him, say that 
Julie owes to him her livelKiood. An honest 
livelihood, Moiisicur. Jlc taught her to love 
verses — told her how to recite them. I am 
engaged at this cafe — you will jiiid me here 
the same hour every day, in case — in case. — 
You arc good and kind, and will come and 
tell me that Gustave is well and hapjjy even 
if he forgets me. Ail revoir I Stop, ^ou do 

look, my poor l'’retleric, as if — as if pardon 

me, Monsieur Lemeriaer, is there any tiling 1 
can <lo ] Will you condescend to borrow 
from me I am in funds.” 

Lcmcreier at that olT(‘r was nearly moved 
to tears, P’amisbed though he w.as, he could 
not, however, have toiu het 1 1 hat girl’s earning.^. 

“ You arc an angel of goiHlne.ss, Madem- 
oiselle I Ah, hwW I (*nvy Gustave Jlamcau ! 
No, I don’t want aid. 1 am always a — 
rentier.'' 

Bien! and if \ou sec Gust.ave, you will 
not forget.” 

“Rely on me. Come away,” he said to 
Dc MauWon ; “ I vlon’t want to hear that 
girl repeat the sort of bombast the jxiets 
indite now-a-days. It is fustian ; and that girl 


may have a brain of feather, but she has a 
heart of gold.” 

“True,” said Victor, as they regtained the 
street . “ I overheard what she said to yon. 
Wlhat an incomprehensible thing is a woman ! 
how more incompreheiisihle still is a woman's 
love 1 Ah, pardon me ; 1 must leave you. 1 
see in the procession a poor woman known to 
me in better days.” 

l)e Mauleou walkeil towards the woman ho 
spoke of — one of the long procession to the 
liakery — a child clinging to her robe. A pale 
grief-worn woman, still young, but with the 
woarine.ss of agt* on her face, and the shallow 
of death on lu‘r child’s. 

“I think I see Madame Monnier,” said 
Do. Maiileon. softly. 

She turned and looked at him ilrearily. A 
year ago, she would have blushed if .addressed 
by a stranger iii a name not lawfully hers. 

“ Well,” she said, in hollo A' accents broken 
by cough ; “ I doti’t know you, Monsieur.'* 

“Poor woman !” he resumed, walking be- 
si<le her as she moved slowly on, vvliile the 
eyes of other women in the procession stared 
at him Imngrily. “And your cln'kl looks ill 
loo. It is your youngest/” 

“ My only one 1- The others are in I’oro la 
f.fliaise. Tlieie are but fi‘W eliildien alive in 
iny street now. God has been very mereifid, 
and taken tlieni (<» Mimself.’’ 

Do M.auleon ree.'dle<l the scene of a neat 
<*omfortal)le aparirnent, and the liealthfid 
happy children rt play on tlu; floor. The 
iiKirtalify among the little on(*s, esp(‘eially in 
the quart icr <ieeupi(*d by (In* working cla.S'CS, 
had of Ja(«; been terril)le. •^I’lie want of food, 
of fuel, the Intense severity of (he weather, ' 
liad swept tlu in oil* as by a pestikaici*. 

•* And Monni(.T — what of him } No doubt 

ho is a Nalioiuil Guard, and has his pay ” 

The woman made no answer, but liungdown 
her heatl. She was stilling a sob. Till then 
J)cr eye.s seemed to have exhausted the last 
soiiree of tears. 

“He lives still eontimicd Victor, pity- 
ingly : “ he is not wounded t ” 

“No: he is well — in health; thank you 
kindly, M()nsieur.” 

“ Piiit his p.'iy is not enough lohel]) you, and 
of euur.se he can get no work. Excuse me if 
I stopped you. 1 1 is bee;iu.se 1 owed Arnvsiml 
Monni(;r a liItJe <iebt for work>and I am 
a.shaiiied to say that it quite, escaped my 
memory in these terrible events. Allow me, 
Madame, to pay it to yon,” and he thrust his 
purse into her hand. “ I think this contains 
about the sum I owed ; if more or less, we will 
.settle tlie diirereiiec later. Take care of 
yonr.self.” 

Jlo was turning away when the woman 
caught hold of him. 

“ Sta}^, Monsieur. M.ay Heaven blc.ss you I 
— but — but — tell me what n.ame I am to give 
to Armaiul. I can’t, think of any one who 
owed him money. It must have been before 
that dreadful strike, the beginning of all our 
woes. Ah, if it were allowed to curse any one, 

1 fear my last breath would not be a 
prayer.” 
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“ You would curse the strike, or the master 
who did not forgive Armjind’s share in it ? ’* 

“ No, no, — the cruel man who talked him 
into it — into all that has changed the Ixist 

workman, the kindest heart — tlic — the ” 

again lier voice died in sobs. 

And who was that man 1 ” asked Uc Mau- 
leon, lalteringly. 

“ H is name was Lebcau. If you were a poor 
inau, 1 should say, • Shun him.’ ” 

“ J have heard of the name you mention * 
but if we mean the same pei son, jMonnior can- 
not have met him lately, lie has not been in 
Paris since the siege.” 

“ I suppose not, the coward 1 He ruined us 
— us who were so happy before ; and then, as 
Arrnand says, east us away as instruments he 
Jjad done with. Put — but if you do know 
bim, and do sec him again, toll him — tell him 
not to eompIeV^ his wrong — not to bring 
murder on Armaud’s soul. For Arrnand isn't 
what he was — and has become, oh, so violent I 
1 dare not take this money without saying who 
gave it. He would not take monoj’ as alms 
from an aristo(‘ral. TTiisli 1 lui boat mo for 
taking money from the g<xxl Mfmsieur llaoiil 
de Vandomar — my poor Arnifind boat mo! ” 

He i\Iauloon shuddered. ‘'^Say tliat it is 
from a oustomor wlio.so rooms h(i doooratod in 
his spar({ hours on his own account before the 
strike, — Monsieur ; ” here he uUcrc<l in- 
distinctly some nnprononiiooablc name and 
hurried olT. soon lost as the streets grew 
darker. Amid groups of a liigher (mhu* of 
men — military men, nobles, oUdevant dt'pnt ics 
— among snob ones bis name stood very higli. 
Not only liis bravery in tlm rooont sorties ha<l 
been signal, but a stnmgbclief in his military 
talents had l)ecomc ])rcvalont; au<l co?ijoincd 
with the name he had before ostablishctl as a 
j)olitical writer, and the rcmcinb ranee of the 
vigour and sagacity with which he had op- 
})osed the war he seemed certain, when peact* 
and or<ler became re-established, of a bi illiant 
position and career in a future admin istnit ion ; 
]iot loss beean.‘<e he lia<l steadfastly kept aloof 
from the existing (lovernrnont, which it was 
rumoured, rightly or erroneously, that lie hatl 
been solicited to join ; and from every e<»m- 
bination tif the various democratic or disoiui- 
tented factions. 

■XJuittiDilJ these more distinguisliod associates, 
he took his way alone tow’ards the ramparts. 
The day was closing ; the thunders of the can- 
non were dying down. 

Ho passed by a wine-shop round .which 
were gathered many of the worst specimens 
of the Mohlots and National Guards, mostly 
drunk, and loudly talking in vchcrncnl abuse 
of geJieralsand otliccrs .and commissariat. Py 
one of the men. as he came under the glare of 
a petroleum lamp (there was gas no longer in 
the dismal city), he was recognized as the 
commaiuler who had <larcd to in.sist on clisci- 
pline, anddisgracc honest patriots who (da imed 
to themselves the sole option between figlit 
and flight. The man was one of those pat- 
riots — one of the new recruits whem Victor 
had shamed and dismissed for mutiny and 
cowardice, He made a drunken plunge at his 


former chief shouting, “^1 has Varisto\f 
Comrades, this is ihc (wqttin De MauMon who 
is paid by the Prussians forgetting us killed.” 

A la lantcntfi ! A la lantenie ! ” stammered 
and hic(!Upp(xl others of the group ; Imt they 
did not stir to execute their threat. Dimly 
seen as the stern face nnd sinewy foi-m of the 
thrc|lened man wa.s by their (Irowsied eyes, 
the name of Dc Manlcon, the man without 
fear of a foe, and without ruth for a mutineer, 
Butliecd to protcol him from outrage ; and 
with a slight movement of his arm that sent 
his denouncer reeling against the lamp-post, 
Dc MauMon passed on : — when another man, 
in the uniform of a National Guard, bounded 
from the d(W of tin? tavern, crying with a 
loud voice, “ AVho said De Mauk'on ? — let me 
look on him : ” and Victor, who had strode on 
with slow lion-like stefs, cleaving the crowd, 
turned, and saw before him in the gleaming 
light a fa('c, in which the bold, frank, intel- 
ligent aspect of former dnys was lost in a wild, 
reckless, savngc expression — the face of 
Arinand ^Monnier. 

“Ha! arc you really Victor Dc Manlcon?” 
asked Monni(‘r, not fiercely, but under his 
bre.ath, — in that sort of stagt; whisper which is 
the natural utt(Taii(?c of (jxciled men under 
the mingled influence Cif pot<‘nt drink and 
hoarded ragi*. 

‘•(■’(‘itainiy ; Tam Victor dc Manlcon.” 

“ And yon were in comnuind of the * * coin- 
])any of Ihc National G'fiard on the .‘lOtli of 
November at Champigny and Villicrs?” 

“ r was.'* 

“And you shot with your own liand an 
oflieer belonging to another company who 
refused to join yours?” 

“ J shot a cowardly soldier wJio ran away 
from th(^ enemy, and scxuiicd .a ringlcjwlcr of 
otlier runaways ; and in so doing, I save^d 
from dHhonour the best part, of his comrades.” 

“ Th<» man was no (joward. He was an 
enlightened FnMichnian, and worth lifly of 
such aridos as yon ; ^aTid he know better 
than his oflicers*’that he was to be led to an 
idle slaughter. Idle — 1 say idle. What was 
Franco the better, how was I'aris the safer, 
for the smiseless butclauw of tliat day ? You 
mut in ietl against a wiser general than Saint 
Tnx'hu when you murdered that mutineer.” 

“ Armoiul Monnier, ytju are not quite sober 
to-night, or I woulrf argue with you that 
I question. But you no doubt are brave : how 
I .and why do you take the part of a runaway ? ” 

“How and why? He was my brother, 
and you own you murdered him : my bnjthor 
— tliesagest head in Pa.i‘is. If I had listened 
to him, I sluiiild not 1)0, — hah ! — no matter 
now what I am.” 

“I could not know he was \onr brother; 
but if lie had been- mine 1* would have done 
i he saifle.” 

Here Victor’s lip quivered, for Monnicr 
griped him by the arm, and looked him in 
the face with wild stony eyt*.s. 

“ I recollect that voice ! Yet — yet — ^you say 
you are a noble, a Vieomte — Victor 
Mauleon I and you shot my brother ! ” 

Here he passed his left hand rapidly over 
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his forehead. The fumes of wine still cloudcxl 
his mind, but rays of intelligeueo Iji-oke 
through the cloud. Suddenly he said in a 
. loud, and calm, and natural voice, — . 

“ Mons. le Vicomte, you accost me as 
Armond Monnicr— pray how do you know 
my name ? ” 

“ How should I not know it ? I have 
looked into the meetings of the * Clubs rmge^} 
I have heard you speak, and naturally asked 
your name. Bon soi)\ Monnier ! Whcil 
you reflect in coder moments, you will sec 
that if patriots excuse Brutus for first dis- 
honouring and tlien ex(i -utincr liis own son, 
an officer charged to defend liis c(Uintry may 
be surely pardomnl for slaying a runaway 
to whoni he was no relation, when in slaying 
he saved the man’s name and kindred from 
dishonour — ^unless, imjeed, you insist on fil- 
ing the worUl why he was slain.” 

“ I know your voice — I know it. Every 
sound becomc's dearer t o my car. A iid i f ” 

But wliile Monhier thus spoke, IV Maulcoii 
had hastened on. Monnicr looked round, 
saw him gone, but did not ])Lirsuc. lie was 
just intoxicated enough tokiK»w that liis foot- 
steps were not steady, and ho turned bai‘k to 
the wine-shop ami asked surlily for more 
wine. Could you have seen liim then as he 
leant swinging himself to and fro against the 
wall, — iuul you known the man I wo years ago, 
yoii would liavtj been a brute if you felt, ilis- 
gust. You could o'ily have foil t hat profound 
compassion with which wo gaze on a great 
royalty fallen. For the gr.indoi of all 
royalties is that which takes its crown from 
Nature, needing no aceident of birth. Ami 
Nature made ilio mind of Arniand .^lonnier 
kiiig-likc ; endowed it with a lf)fty scorn of 
meanness anrl falsehood and dishonour, with 
wjirmth and tcnderiuss cjf heart whic.li had 
g’ow enough to spare from ties uf kindi*c<l and 
hearth and home, io extend to those distant 
circles of humanity over which royal iiatnr«?s 
would fain extend the shadow of their sceptre. 

How had the royalty of ^thc mtin's nature 
fallen thus? Royalty rarely falls from its 
own constitutional faults. It falls when, 
ceasing to be royal, it becomes subservient to 
bad advisers. And what bad advisers, always 
appealing to his better qualities and so enlist- 
ing his worser, had discrowned this mechanic ? 

“A little knowleilffo is^a tlaiigerous thing,” 

says the old-fashioned poet. •‘•Not sn,” sa.ys 
the modern philosopher ; ":i little knowledge 
is safer tlinn no kiiowie^lgc.” P(»ssih]y, as all 
individuals and all e<irnmiinities must go 
through the stage <>f a little knovvkidgo before 
they can arrive at that of mvc-h knowledge, 
the philo.Sf>phcr’s assf'rtion may be right in 
the long run, ami applie<l to luinumkind iii 
general. But there is a [icriod, as there is a 
class, in which a lili lc knowledge tends to 
terrible «leraoralization. And Armand IMon- 
nier lived in that period and was one of that 
class. Tim little knowledge that his miud, 


impulsive and ardent, had picked up out of 
books that warred with the great foundations 
of existing society, had originated in. ill ad- 
vices. A man stored with much knowledge 
would never have let Madame de (3rantmos- 
nil’s denunciations of marriage rites, or Louis 
Blanc’s vindication of Robespierre as the 
representative of the working against the 
middle class, influence his practical life. Ho 
would have assessed such opinions at their real 
worth ; and whatever that worth might seem 
to him, would not to such opinions have com- 
mitted the conduct of his life. Opinion is 
not fateful : conduct is. A little knowledge 
cnazes an earnest, warm-blooded, powerful 
creature like Armand Monnier into a fanatic. 
He takes an opinion which pleases him as a 
revelation 'from the gods ; that opinion shapes 
his conduct ; that conduct is his fate. Woe 
to the philosoplicr who serenely flings before 
the little knowledge of Miof. artisan, dogmas 
as hannlcss as the Atlantis of Tlato if only to 
he discussed by philosophers, and deadly as 
the torches of Ate if seized as articlfis of n, 
creed by fan alios. I But thrice woe to ihe 
arlisari who makes himself the zealot of the 
Dogma I 

J^oor Armand acts oh 1hc opinions he 
adopts ; proves his contempt for the marriage 
state by living with the wife of another; 
resents, as natures so inherently manly must 
do, (he Society that visits on her his dfjfiance 
of its laws; dimws himself, head foremost, 
against that Society altogether ; necessarily 
joins all who have other reasons for lioslilily 
to SoiMcty; he himself having every iudintc- 
ment not to joi?) indiscriminate strikes — high 
wages, a lil)cial emj^loyor, ample savings, (he 
Certainty of soon he(M‘>ming employer liimsclf. 
No ; that is not enough to the fanatic : he 
))ersisls on being dnpc and victim. He, this 
great king of labour, crowned by Nature, and 
cursed with that degree of little knowledge 
which dfKS not coinjirehend how much more 
is required before a schoolboy would rulmit it 
to he knowledge at all, — he rushes into the 
maddest of all spe(!u1ations — that of the artisan 
with little knowleilgc and enormous faith — 
that which intrusts the safety and reposc.and 
dignity of life to some ambitious ad,venturer, 
who uses his wai’m heart for the juiventurer’s 
frigid purpose, much as the lawyer-gov^fn- 
ment of September used the Communists, — 
muoh as, in every revolution of France, a 
Bei'lrand has used a Raton — much as, till the 
sound of th(* hist trumpet, men very nnich 
worse than Victor de IMauleon will use men 
very much Ix'ltcr than Armand Monnicr, if 
the Armand Monniers disdain the modesty of 
an Isaac Newton on hearing tliat a theorem 
to which lie had given all (he strength of his 
patient iiittdleet wus disputed: ‘’Jt may ho 
so ; ” meaning, 1 su}»pose, that it requires a 
large amount of ex]x.u icncc ascertained before 
a man of much knowleilgc becomes that 
which a man of little knowledge is ^t a jump 
*— the fanatic of an experiment untried. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Scarcely had Dc Jilanhion quitted Lonu'r- 
cicr })cfoni the latti'r was joined ])y two 
Ioiiiij>iTS scarcely less I'ainislicd than liiinself 
— SavMi iii and i)e Ihv/.o. Jjike himself, loo, 
bolli liad heen snlVerors from illness, ihoutjh 
not of a nature t^i be (:onsi<^ru^ lo an hospital. 
All manner of dis('as(js llieii had combined to 
form the pestilence wbieh iiJled the streets 
with unre^^arded licarses — l)ronchitis, piuai- 
inonia, small-pox. a slian;.ce sort of spuiions 
dysentery much mon*- s[u'cdily fatal than the 
genuine. The three* men, a year beiore so 
slock, looked like*, ghosts under the wilh(‘ring 
sky; yet all thr(‘e retained Lml)crs of the 
native Parisian humour, which their v<*ry 
breath on me('i ing suni<*ed to kindh; u]) into 
julalaut. sparks or rapid Hashes. 

“ There are two consolations," said Savarin, 
as the friends strolled or rather crawled 
towanls the Boulevards — “two consolations 
for tlie (jounnet and f<ir the pro])rietor in 
these days of tj-ial f»>r the gourmand, because 
the ])i'ice of trullle.s is eouK* down.’’ 

“'ri’ullles ! " g’aspe*! He Brezi'*, with watering 
mouth; “impossible! They are gone witli 
the age of gold." 

“ Not .so. J sjieak on the bc>t authority — 
my laundress ; for slie attends the >tncrursah‘. 
in tin; line lie ('hateaudnn ; and if the po«ir 
woman, being, luckily for me, a ehildliss 
w’idow, gets a morsel she can spare, she .sells 
it to me." 

“ isells it ! " feeldy exi laimcd Lemcrcier. 
“Crcesusl you have money, then, and can 
buy : ” 

“ Sells it — on credit I J liave to pension licr 
for life if 1 live to have money ag.'iiu. Don't in- 
terx upt me. This lioinist woman goe.s tliismojai- 
ing to the surcnrjtalfi. 1 j)romisc my.self a deli- 
cious. of horse. She gains the ffucrur- 
mle^ and tho nuploye informs her that there 
is nothing left in his store except — triiflles. 
A glut of those in the market allows him to 
offer her a bargain — seven francs la hoUt\ 
Lend me seven francs, I)e Breeze, and you 
shall share the hauqnet.” 

Do Breze shook his head expressively. 

“But," resumed Savarin, “though credit 
exists no move except with my laundress, 
upon terms of which the usury is neee.?sarily 
propoitioiied to the risk, yet, as I had the 
liouour before to observe, tliere is comfort for. 
the proprietor. The instinct of property is 
impori.shablc." . 

“ Not in the house wdiere I lodge,” said 
^ Jjcmercier. “ Tw’O soldiers were billeted 
there ; and during my stay in the ambulance 


they enter my rooms, and carl away all of 
the little furiiitmc left there, except a bed 
and a tabli*. Broiiglit hefort; a eoiirt -martial, 
they defend tli<;m.'-clvts by saying, * 'J’lie rooms 
W(;xc a))andoned.’ TAe cxcu.se W'as held 
valid. They were lot off with a reprimand 
and a j>romiso to icstore what was not alr(*ady 
tiisposed of. I’bey have restored mo another 
table and four chairs." 

“ Ncvertlielcss, tliey had thi; instinct of 
proi)crty,tlioiigh cnoncously developed, other- 
wise they woidd not havi* do.cmcd any excuse 
for tlieir act ne (“-s;iry. Now for my instance 
of the. inherent t«;nacity of that instinct. A 
w’orthy l itizcii in w’ant of fuel sees a door in 
a garden wall, and nnin rally carries off tho 
door. lie is ap])relicmlcd by a- (}i ndarvte w’ho 
secs the act. * Tc/t ///*.’ lie cries to ilio gen- 
darme, ‘dm yon want N*) j-ob me of my 
jirt>ju‘rty ‘That door your ju'operty ? f 
.siw’ you tak(‘ il away.' ‘ You confess,’ cries 
the citizen, trinmphaiitly — *yon eonfes.s that 
it is my propi'i ty ; for you saw me appro- 
])riale it.’ Tims ynii si'c liow' im|>erisliahle is 
the iiiMinot of proj>erty. No sooner does it 
disapj)car as yours than it reappears as 
mine.’’ 

“1 w'onld langli if I could,’’ said T.cmereicr, 
“ hut such a eoiivulsioii would he fatal. JJieu 
de dieu, liow enqity 1 am 1 " He reeled as he 
spoke, and clung to De Breze for snjiport. De 
Bn'zc had the roputal ioii of being the most 
sellish of men. Ihit at that moment, when a 
generous man might be cxeiiscd for being 
seltish enough to desire lo keep the little that 
he liad for his own reprieve from starvation, 
this egotist became, sujierb. “ Friends,”- ho 
cried, w'iDi entliii.sia.*-ii), ** I have somi'tlting 
yet in my pocket; wt W’ill dine, all three of 
us.” 

“ I)inc 1 " faltered I.cmereier. “ Dine ! T 
have not dined since. I left the hospital. I 
breakfasted ycslcrelay — on Iw’o mice ujiou 
toast. DainTy, but not. nutritious. And I 
shared them with Fox.” 

“Fox! Fux'livc.s still, then?” cried Dc 
Breze, startled. 

“ In a sort of w ay he dor.s. But one mouse 
since 3 'esterday inurning is not much ; and he 
cj^iit expect that every day.’’ 

•• Why don’t you ' take him out ? ” asked 
Savarin, “Give him a chance of jiicking up 
a bimc somewhere.” 

“ I dare not ; he w'ould he pii ki d up him- 
self. Dogs arc getting very valual.le: they 
sell for fifty francs apiece. Come, De Br4z^ 
where arc we to dine ! ” 
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“I anti Sararin dan dind at the London 
Tavoni upon rat yatc or juf^ji^ed (tat. Hut it 
would be iiiipertiiiciK'C to invite a satrap like 
yourself, who lias a whole do^^ in his lardor-= 
a dish of aO frail' s— a dish for a kinf^. Adieu, 
jny dear Frederic. Altona, Savariii.” 

“ [ feasted ytni on Ijctler moats than dog 
when I could aiTord it,” said Frederic, plain- 
tively ; “ aiid the lirst time you inviTC me 
you retract the invitation. He it so. Jion 
apptif it y 

“ Btihl'' said De Hiv/tS catching Frederic’s 
annas ho l.iiriieil to tlcpart. ‘‘Of course I 
was hut jesting. Only another day, when my 
po 'kets will be cmiity. do think wliat an ox- 
ecllont thing a roasti‘d dog is, ami make np 
your mind wliilc Fox has still souk; little llcsli 
on his l)oiic*s.” 

*• Flesh I ” vsaid SifVavin, detaining them. 
“ [iook 1 See how riglit Voltaire was in 
saying. ‘ Amusement is the lirst nec(?ssily of 
civilized man.’ Paris can <lo without bread : 
Haris still retains Holichiiicllo.” 


He {xiiiited lo the puppet-show, round 
W’hich a crowd, not of chihlren alone, hut of 
men — middle-aged and old — were collected ; 
w'liile sous wei*e dropped into the tin liaiidcil 
round by a .siiiialid boy. 

*‘And.?«cw tf'/af,” whispered De Hreze to 
Lcmeii'ier, with the voice of a temjiting 
tieiid, observe bow Hunch is without his 
<log.” 

It was true. Tlic dog was gone, — its 
]dacc supplied by a melancholy’ emaciated 
cat. 

Fre<l('ri(; cr.-iwhMl towards tlio S(|ii:ilid 
Ixiy. “ Wliat lias bccjane of Punch’s tl</g/” 

“We ate him last Sunday. Next Sutalay 
we sh.'ill have the cat in a ])ic-,” said tlic 
urchin, with a sensual smack of the lips. 

“ 0 Fox ! Fox ! ” murmured Frederic, as 
the thre(‘. nuni went, slowly down through the 
darkening streets — the roai^ of the Prussian 
guns heard afar, while <listincl. and near rang 
the laugh of the idlers round the Hunch with- 
out a dog. 


CHAPTER III. 


While Do Hrc^z(5 and his friends were 
feasting at the Cafe Anglah^ and faring 
better than the host had nroiniscd — for the 
bill of fare comprised siuSi luxuries as ass. 
ninle, ])cas, fried j)otatoes, and ebaiiipagne 
(champagne in some mysttjrious way was 
inexhaustible during the time of famine) 
— a very different group liad as.scmbled 
in the rooms of Jsaura Cieogna. She 
and the Venosta had Intherto (jseapcid the ex- 
treme dcjsti tut ion to wliiwh many richer per- 
s«ms liad l)ceu reduced. It is true that 
Isaura’s fortune, placed in the hands of the 
absent Louvier, and invested in the new street 
that was to have been, brought no return. It 
WAS true that in that strecit the Venosta, 
dreaming of cent, per cent.,Jiad invested all 
her savings. Hut the Venosta. at the first 
aiinoimceinent of war, had insisted on retain- 
ing in hand a small sum from the amount 
Isaura had received from her “ rom%tif tliat 
might suffice for current expenses, and with 
yet more acute foresight had laid in .stores of 
])rovisions and fuel immediately after the 
probability of a siege became apparent. Hut 
even the provident 'mind of the Venosta had 
never foreseen that the siege would endure so 
long, or that the prices of all articles of neccs- 


sily would rise so high. Aiul meanwhile all 
resources — money, fuel, provisions — had been 
largly drawn up«)n by the charity . '11111 hene- 
vtileiiceof Isaura, without much remonstrance 
on the part oi! thi; Venosta, whose nature was 
v(^ry accessible to pity. Unfortunately, too, 
of late money and provisions liad failed to 
Monsieur and Madame Uameivu, their income 
coiKsisting partly of rents, no longer p.'iid,find 
the jirutits of asllu^ping partnership in tin* old 
shop, from wliirrh custom had departed ; so 
that they caini! to share the fireside and meals 
at the rooms of their son’s fiancee with little 
scruple, because utterly unaware that th(3 
money retained and the provisions stored by 
the Venosta were now nearly exhausted. 

The patriotic ardour which had first in- 
duced the elder Haincau fo volunteer his 
services as a National Guard, had heeii ere 
thisc(X)le(Uf lujt supiiressed, first by the hard- 
ships of the duty, and then by the disorderly 
conductor his associates, and tiieir ribald talk 
and obscene songs. He was much beyond the 
•age at which lie could 1x3 registered. His son 
was, however, corapcllcd to become his sub- 
stitute, tliougli from his sic,kly health and 
delicate frame, attached to that portion of 
the National Guard which took no part m 
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rvctuiil on!j:.'ifpj:ornfnts, :\ml was supposcil to do 
work on llie nniipartH and irmintain order in 
the city. 

Iji that duty, so opposed to liis tastes ain I 
liahits, (histavti sij^nalizcfl hiinsoif as one of 
the loudest dcolaimcrs against tlie iinbe(.*iJity 
of the (government, and in tlie demand for 
iinine<liale and enerjretie action, no matter at 
wind loss of life, on the part of all -except the 
lioroic force to which he himself was attacrlied. 
Still, despite his military la))onrs. (lustava* 
found leisure tocont ribute to Ited joTn-nals,and 
his contributions paitl Jiim tolerably well. To 
do him just icc. his parents concealed from liim 
the cxtctit. of iheir distil iit ion ; they, on their 
part, not awar'*. that he was si^ able to assist 
them, rat her Tear iii'j^ that he himself liad no- 
thiicj; ebe fm- supi)ort but liis scanty ]fay as a 
National (imtrd. In tact, of late tiie parents 
and sou Iiad scon little of eaeh other. M. 
llanieau, Ihon.e'h Jf Liberal politician, was 
Liljeral as a tradcsmati. not as a It(‘d Jh‘i)nb- 
liean or a SocialiM. Aiid, flv)U.e:h Jittli; liceil- 
injj; his son's theoj'ies while t he Knipne s(‘eni(‘d 
liim from the practicid i;ll'ect of them, he was 
n<»w as sineerely friejhtened at the chance, of 
the Loinmunists becomint' rampant as most of 
till! Parisian tradesmen were^ ^ladame 
Kameau. on her side, thoiiuh slui had the 
dishke to aristocrats whiidi was ]»icva]en( 
with her class, was a stamdi I’oniaii (’atholic ; 
and seeini^ in the disasters tha,t had liefallen 
her country the ]ainishm( nt justly incurred 
by its sins, could not but. be shocked hy the 
ojiiiiiousof Ciiistave, thou.u:h she litfh* knew 
tliat he was the author of certain artjcU-.s m 
eeriaiii journals, in whieli these; opinions 
wen; proelainu'd with a vchcm<;neo far 
cxeeedin}^ that which they assumed in his 
couversat ion. She luid s]iokeu to him 
with warm anpier, mixed with ]«issional(‘ 
tears, (jn his irreli^nous }>iineiples ; ami from 
that moment (lust.ave sliuiincd tt> j^ive 
licr another o]ipf)rt unity of insulting his ]uid«; 
and de]irc-eiat ing his wisdom. 

Partly to avoid me(!tiiig liis parents. ])nilly 
because he recoiled almost us much fioiii the 
i'ntiui of meeting the otlu-r visitors at her 
j’.nartments — the Paris hwlus associated wiili 
L r in the amlmlamte, Ua.oul de Vandemar, 
whom he especially Iiatcd, and tlic Ahbc 
Vc.rtprc, W'ho had roccutly coni(‘ into intimate 
friendSliip wi^h Ixith the. Italian ladies — his 
visits to Jsaura had lx;come exceedingly rare, 
lie. ma<lc, his incessant military duties the 
jirctext for absenting liimscif : and now. on 
this evening, there were gathered round 
Isanra's hearth — on which burnt almost the 
last of the hoarded fuel — the Vciiosta, the two 
Ihiuicaus, the Abbe VertpnS who wasaitaclicd 
as ironfessor to the^ society of whicli Isanra 
wuf. so zealous a member. Tlie. ohl ]»ricsl and 
t lie young jioetcss had become ilear friends. 
There is in the nature of a woman (and 
especially of a woman at. once so gifted and 
so ehildlike as Tsaura, eomhining an innate 
tendency towards faiih wnth a restless in- 
quisitiveness of intclhr.t, which is tdways 
suggesting query .^or doubt) a craving for 
Bomething afar from the sphere of her sorrow', 


w'hich can only he obtained through that 
“ bri<lal of earrli and sky” which we call 
religion. And lienee to natures like LsauTa’s, 
that link between tlu; w'oman and the priest, ■ 
wTiicli the philosopliy of France has never 
been able to dissever. 

•‘If i"! growing late.’’ .said IMudainc Rameau; 
‘•1 am hcginjiing to feel uneasy. Our dear 
Isaura kn not yet returned.'’ 

‘‘ Vou need lie niidcr no apprehension,” 
sail! tlie Alibi’-. •• Tlie ladies attached to the 
amhnJ.'inee of w-liieh slu; is .so tender and 
zealous a sisttr incur no ji^k. 'I’licre arc 
always brave men . related to the sick and 
Wounded who see to the saft; i\lui'ii of the 
women. IMy poor Ranul visits that ambu- 
lance daily, liis kinsman. .M. Rochebriant, 
is there among tlie wounded.” 

“Not .seriously hurt, 4 ho])e,” said tlio 
Veiiosla ; “ not dlstiguied .’ He was so haiid- 
.sonie ; it. is only the ugly warrior whom a sear 
on till' face improves.” 

“ Don't be :ilarm(.‘il. Signora : the Prussian 
guns spared liis face. I lis wounds in them- 
selves were not (lan|';cioiis, but he btst a good 
deal of ]>lood. Ihioiil and tlu; (Tiristian 
biotliers found him insensilde among a heap 
of the slain.” 

*' M. dc Vandemar sei iiis to have very soon 
recovered the shock of his poor brother's 
death,'’ .said Madame Pameau. •• 'J’liere i.s 
veiy little heart in an aristocrat.” 

'J’lie. A 1 lilt' s mild brow etiiAracted. “Have 
more eliarity, my flangliter. It is beeanso 
Raoul’s .sorrow’ for his lost brother is .so deep 
atul so holy that hi; devotes himself more 
than ever In Hu* service of the Father W’hich 
is 111 heaven. Hi; said, a day or two after the 
burial, when plans for a monument to En- 
gnerrand were siil^mitted to bim — ‘ May my 
prayer lie vonebsafed. and iny life lie a 
nuiiiorial of him more ju-ceptable to his 
gentler spirit than monniueiits of bronze or 
niarbli; .May I bi; divinely guided and sus- 
taiiu'il in iriy desire to do Mich gooil acts as lie 
would have < lone hai^ he been spared longer to 
earth. And whenever tempted to weary, 
may my eouseieiu-e wliisper, Pet ray not. the 
tiusf left to thee hy thy hint her, lest thou bo 
not reunited to him at last.”’ 

“ I’ai'don me. jiardoii 1 ” murimired Madame 
Rameau, liunibly, while the Veiiostfi burst 
into tears. • 

The Abbe, though a most .‘iiiieerc and 
earnest i edesiasf ic, was a cheery and genial 
man of the world ; and, in order to relicwe 
Madame Rameau from the painful self- 
reproach he had before excited, he turned the 
conversation. “I must beware, however,” 
lie said, with his ]^leasant laugli, “ UvS to the 
I company in w’hieli 1 iiiterfero in family 
j iiuestioiis; and especi.-illy in wjiieh I defend 
my poor 4aoul from any charge lirought 
agaimf liini. For some, good friend this day 
sent me a terrible organ of eommunistio 
Iihilosophy, in which we humble priests arc 
very rouglily handled, and I myself am 
specially .singled out hy luiiyc as a pestilent 
intermeddle!’ in tlic afiiiirs of private house- 
holds. 1 am said to set the women against 
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the brav-c men who arc friends of the people, | 
and am cautioned by very truculent threats j 
to cease from such villainous practices/’ And 
here, with a dry humour that turned into 
ridicule what would otherwise have excited 
disjjust and iiidiirnat ion anion;^ his listeners, 
he -read aloud passriires n^plete with the sort 
of false elo(jU(uice which was then t^e vot^uc 
amon*^ the Ked journals. In these passages, 
not only the Abbe was pointed out for 
popular cxccratitm, but Raoul de Vandeniar, 
thouj^h not. expressly named, was clearly in- 
dicate<l as a pupil of the AbbiVs. the type of a 
lay J esuit. 

The Vcnosta alone did not share in the 
rontein])luous laughter witli whieh the in- 
flated style of tliese »liatribcs inspired the 
Kamoaus. Her shuple Italian mind was 
horror-stricken by lau;^nia|^c which the Abbe 
treated with ridicule. 

“Ah!” said M. Rameau, “I f^ncss. the 
author — that tirebraml I’clix Pyid.” 

“No,” answered the Abbe; “tlio writer 
sit?ns himself by tluriiamc of a more Icarnetl 
atheist — iJiilerot, le 

Here the d(^)r opened, and Raoul (altered, 
accornpanyin*^ isaura, A eiiaii«^(‘ liad come 
over the face of the younpf Vaiulomar since 
his brother's death. The lines about the 
month had deepened, the elu'cks had lost, 
their rounded contour and jrrown somewliat 
hollow. Rut the expression was as serene as 
ever, perhaps even less pensively melancholy. 
His whole aspect was that of a m;\n who has 
aorrowe<l, but been supported in sorrow; 
perhaps it was more swecit — certainly it wr.s 
more lofty. 

And, as if there were in the atmosphere (*f 
his preseiK’C s(.nne thin‘s tliat communicated 
the likeness of his own soul to ol hers, since 
Isaura had been broujrlit into hi.s companion- 
ship, her own lovely fact; had cau.irht. the 
expression that prevjiiled in his — that, too, 
had Ijeeomc more sweet— tliat, too, had ])C- 
come more lofty. ^ 

The friend.ship that had ;?i’own up between 
these two yoini^ mourners was of a very rare 
nature. It had in it no sentiment that 
could ever warm into the, passion of liumau 
love. Itidecd, had Isaura's heart, been fro(j to 
give away, lovtj for Ihunil do Vandemar 
would have seemeddo her a profaJiation. lie 
was ncv(!r more ])ricsily tbati when In; was 
most tend(M’. And the tcndcriH'Ss of Raoul 
towards her was that of some saint-like 
nature towards the acolyte wliom it attracted 
upwards. He had once, just before En- 
guerrand's death, sj)oken to Isaura with a 
touching candour as to l-.is own predileetioii 
for a monastic life. •* The worldly avocations 
that open useful and honourable careers for 
others have no charm foi* inij. I care not for 
riches nor power, nor honou.is nor fame. 
The aiwterities of the conventual life have no 
terror for me ; on the contrary, they Jiavc a 
charm, for with them are abstraction frojfi 
earth and meditation on heaven. In earlier 
years I might, like other men, have cherished 
drcam.s of human love, and felicity in 
married life, but for the sort of veneration 


wirli which I regarded one to whom ’l owe— 
humanly speaking — wlj.Ttcver -of good there 
may lx; in me. Just when first taking my 
])laee among the society of young men who 
banish from their life all thought of anotlier, 
I came under tiu; iidlueuee of a woman who 
taught me to see that holiness was beauty. 
She gradually as,soeiatod me with her acts of 
benevolence, and fi'om her I learned to love 
(JckI too well not to be indulgent to liis crea- 
tures. 1 know not w}ic?thcr the al tarlimenl 
1 felt to her could have been insjiired in one 
who had not from childhood eomx'ived a 
•romance, not i>erlmps just died by history, for 
the ideal imag(.‘s of chivalry. My feeling for 
her at. iii>t was that, of the pure and jioelie 
homage whieh a young knight was ])ermiti(‘d, 
gitix I'cprocJie^U) render ti> ;jome fair (picen or 
phtyeJahif\ whoso colours he wore in. the lists, 
Avhose spoile.ss.repul'c he '/oidd have perilleil 
his life to defend. Rut soon even that senti- 
ment, j/urc ns it was^ became eliastcmxl from 
all l)reatb of earthly love, in proportion as 
tlie admiration retinod itself into re>crem(;. 
She has often urged me to many, out 1 have 
no brid(^ on tin's e-art li. 1 do but. want to set; 
EnguerraiKl liapiuly married, and tben 1 (jiiit 
tli(‘ world for tli(^ eio.ist or.” 

Rut aft<‘r Engiua’i’and's death. Ra<ml re- 
signed all idea of tljceonvenl. Tliat evening, 
as he attended to tlieir homes Isaura aud the 
other ladies atlaelied to llu; ambulance. Ik* 
said, in answer to iiu|iiiries about bis mother, 
“She is rosigm'd ;ind calm. I have promised 
her I will not, wiiilc six* liv('s, bury her other 
son : 1 renounce my dreams of 1 be monastery.’’ 

Raoul did not nunain many minutes .nI 
Naui.'i's. The. Abbe aeeointianied him on his 
way hom«.‘, “I have a retjuist to mtikt* to 
you,” said the former ; “ yon know, of course, 
yourdistatit eou.^'in the Vieomlo dc Alauhion ' ” 

“ Vcs. Not so wellivs I ought, for Jbiguer- 
rniid liked him.” 

** Well cnoiigli, at. all events, to on him 
with a re(pi(>sl whieh I am eoinmissioiied to 
make, but it might t^onn* better from yon as a 
kinsman. I am a stranger to liim, and J 
know not whether a man of that sort would 
not regard as an otlieious intermeddling any 
comiinmic;ition made to him by a priest. The 
matter, however, is a very simyilc mie. At 
tile convent of * * * there is ri poor min who 
is, I fear, dying. She ha.s an intense desire 
to see iM. do ManU'ion, whom she d(!clar(;s to 
be her uncle, and her only surviving relative. 
The laws of the eon vent are not too austere to 
yircvent tla; interview she seeks in such a 
east;, I should add tliat I am not acquainted 
with her previous history. 1 am not thecon- 
fes.sor of the sisterho(.)d : he, yioor man, was 
badly wounded by a cliancc ball a few days 
ago when attached to an ambulance on tlie 
ramparts. As soon as the surgeon would 
allow him to see any one, lie sent for me, and 
bade me go to the nun I sp(*ak of — Sister 
Ursula. It CMemn that he had informed her 
that M. dc Mauhion was at Paris, and had 
promised to asi'.crtain hist^.ldrcss. His wound 
liad prevented his doing so, but he trusted to 
me to procure the information. I am yell 
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acquainted with the Supdrieul’e of the con- 
vent, aftd I flatter myself that slio Iiolds me 
in esteem/. .1. had therefore no diitioulty to 
obtain hei‘ permission to see this poor nun, 
which X did this evcniii". She ini})lorcd me 
for the jxiace of her soul to lose no time in 
finding out M. de Mauleon’s address, ami 
cntrejiting him to visit her. Lest he should 
demur, 1 was to give him the name by which 
he had known her in the workl — Lorise 


Duval. Of course I olHjycd. Tlie address of 
a man who has so distinguished himself in 
this unhappy siege I very easily obtained, 
and repaired at once to M. de MaiiMon's 
apart incut. I there hjarned that ho was from 
home, and it was uncertain whether he would 
not spcml fhe night on the ramparts.” 

I will not fail to see him early in the 
moriiijjg,” said Raoul, '* and execute your 
commission.” 


CHA]‘TER [V. 


Dk Maulkon was sorncwliat surprised by 
Raoiirs visit the •iH?xt morning. He liad no 
great liking for a kinsman whose politely dis- 
tant reserve towards him, in contrast to ])Oor 
l^lnguerraiid’s genial lieartimss, hatl much 
woumled his sensitive self-respect ; nor could 
he comprehend the religious scruples which 
forbade Raoul to take a soldier’s nharc in the 
battle-field, though in seeking there to save 
the lives of others so fearlessly hazarding his 
own life. 

“Pardon,” said Raoul, with his sweet 
mournful smile, “the iinsoascmable hour at 
which I disturb you. Hut your duties on the 
ramparts and mine in the hospital begin early, 
ami 1 have promised the Abbe Vertpre to 
c'O minimi cate a message of a nature which 
perhaps you may deem pressing.” He pro- 
ceeded at once to repeat what tlie Abb«‘ had 
communicated to him the night before relative 
to the illness and request of the nun. 

“ Louise Duval 1 ” exclaimed the Vicomte, — 
“ dis(?ovcrcd 9,1 last, and a rd'Kjieiise ! Ah 1 I 
now understand why she never sought me out 
when f reappearoil at Paris. Tidings of that 
sort do not penelrute the walls of a convent. 
1 am greatly obliged to yon, M. de Vundeiuar, 
for the trouble you have so kiiiiliy taken. 
This poor nuii is related to me, and I at 
once obey tlic summons. Hut this coiiTont 

dcs J am as^ianied to say T know not 

where it is. A long way off, I suppose ] ” 

“ Allow me to be your guide,” saiil Raoul ; 
“ I should take it as a favou^’ to be allowetl to 
see a little more of a man whom my lost 
brother held in sucli esteem.” 

Victor was touched by this conciliatory 
speech, and in a few minutes more the two 
men were on the’r way to the convent on the 
other side of the Seine. 


N'ictor commenced the conversation by a 
warm and licartfelt tribute to Xlnguerrand’s 
character and memory. ‘*4 uever,” he said, 

“ know a nature more rich in the most en- 
dearing qualities of youth ; so gentle, so high- 
spiriteii, rendering evyy virtue more attrac- 
tive, and redeeming such few laiilts or foibles 
as youth so sit uated and so tempted cannot 
wholly escape, with an urbanity not conven- 
tional, not artificial, but rcflc<.-ted from the 
frankness of a genial temper, and the tender- 
ness of a genenms heart. He comforted for • 
Ills I0S.S, my kinsman. A brave death was the 
proper crown of that beautiful life." 

Raoul made 110 answer, but pressed grate- 
fully the arm novt linked within liis own. 
The e jm))anious wallved on in silence ; Victor’s 
miiul settling on the visit he was about to 
make to the niece so long my-^teriously lost, 
and now so uucxpojtedly found. Louise had 
inspired him with a certain interest from her 
beauty and force of character, but never with 
any warm alTcetion. ll<j felt relieved to find 
that her life liail found its close in the sanc- 
tu.'U’v of lhect)nvi;Mt. Ib* h.id never divested 
liim-elfof a certain fear, ins |)i red byi^ouvior’a 
statemc.nt, tliat she might live to bring Rcaii- 
dal and disgrace 0:1 the name he had witli so 
much diiliculty, and after so lengthened an 
aiiguidi, partially, cleared in his own person. 

Kuoiil left De IMauh'on at the gate of the 
convent, "and took his wav towards the 
hospitals where he visited, and the poor whom 
be rclieveu. 

Victor was conducted silently into the con- 
vent pa rloir . and, after waiting there several 
• minutes, the door opened, and the Superieure 
entered. As she advanced towards him, with 
stately step and solemn visa-ge, Do Maulcon 
recoiled, and uttered a half-suppressed exciam* 
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ation that partook, both of amaze and awe. 
Could it be possible? Was this majestic 
woman, with the ^^rave impassible aspect, once 
the anient girl whose tender letters lie had 
cherished through stormy years, and only 
burned on the night before the most perilous 
of his battlc-iiclds ? This the one, the sole 
one, whom in his y on n«ger dreams he had seen 
as his dcstine<l wife ? It was so— was. 
Doubt vanished when heheanl her voice ; arul 
yet how different every tone, every accent, 
from those of the low, soft, thrilling music 
that had breathe<I in the voice of oM ! 

“M. de Maulcion,” said the Superieure, 
calmly, “ I grieve to sadden you by very 
mournful intelligence. Yesterday evening, 
when the Abbe undertook to convey to you 
the request of our Sister Ursula, although she 
was beyond mortal Itbpe of recovery — asof lier- 
wise you will conceive that 1 could not have 
relaxed the rules of this house so as to sanc- 
tiOHj^your visit — there was no apprehension of 
immediate danger. It was believerl that her 
sufferings would be prolong«^d f<>r some days. 
I saw her 1 ite last night be fore re tiring to rny 
cell, and sbe seemed even stronger than slie 
had been for the last week. A sister remained 
at watch in her cell. Towards morning she 
fell inloan apparently cpiict sleep.and in that 
sleep she passed away.” The Superieure here 
crossed herself, and murmured pious words in 
Latin. 

** Dead ! my plbor niece! ” said Victor, feel- 
ingly, roused from his stun at the first sight 
of the Superieure by her measured tones, and 
the melancholy information she so coin])Ogedly 
conveyed to him, “ I cannot, then, even 
learn why she so wished to see me once more, 
— or what she might have requested at my 
hands 1” 

“Ihirdon, M. lo Vicorntc. Such sorrowful 
consolation 1 have resolved lo affoT'd you, ?iot 
without scruples of conscience, hut not with- 
out sanction of Die excellent Abho \’ertprr, 
whom 1 sumiuoiietl early this morning to ile- 
cide my duties in thesac><Jil ollicc 1 hohl. As 
soon as Sister Ursula heard of your return to 
Paris, she obtained ray permission to adtlress 
to you a letter, subjected, when linislKd, to 
my perusal and sanction. She felt that she 
had much on her mind which her feeble state 
might forbid her to make known to you in 
conversation with suflieient fulness ; and as 
she could only have seen you in presence of 
one of the sisters, she imagined that there 
would also be less restraint in a written com- 
miiuication. In tine, her request was that, 
when you called, 1 might tir^t ])lue"j this 
letter in ymur hands, and allow you time to 
read it, befon' Iw-ingadmitW'd to her )»rfsencc ; 
when .a few wonls,eonv(;yiiigyour promise to 
attend to th ‘ wishes with which you would 
then be acquaii»led, would pufiicefer an inter- 
view in her exhaustc.d condition. Uo I make 
myself understood ? ” 

Certainly, Madame, — and the letter ? ” 

** She had concluded last evening ; and when 
I took leave of her later in the riiglit, she 
placed it in my hands for approval. M. le 
Vicomte, it pains me to say that there is much 


' in the tone of that letter which I gpieve for 
and condemn. And it was my* intention to 
point this out to our sister at morning, and 
tell her that passages must be altered Ijefore I 
could give to you the h.-tter. Her sudtkn 
decease deprived me of this ()p]K>rtunity. I 
cou’d not, of course, alter or erji'^e a lii.e --a 
W'ord. My only ojjtion w'as to suppress (he 
letter altogether, or give it you intact. IJie 
Abb<5 thinks that, on the whole, my duty dues 
not hwbid the dictate of my own impulse— my 
own feelings; and 1 now place this letter in 
your hands.” 

De Mauleon took a packet, unsealed, from 
the thin white lingers of the Superieure ; and 
as he bent to receive it. lifted toward her ey'es 
eloquent with a sorrowTul, humble pathos, in 
which it was impossililc for the heart of a 
woman who had loved not to see a refcienee 
to the past which the lips did not dare to 
utter. . 

A faint, scarce-pc rcoptible blush stole over 
the marble cheek < f the nun. Put, with an 
exqui.site delicacy, in wliidi survived the 
woman while nngacd the nun, she replied to 
the appeal. 

*• M. Victor de IVhmlcon, before, having thus 
met, \vc par' for (‘ver, permit a poor irJi'j if usr. 
to say w'ith what joy— a joy rendered happier 
because it was (earful — 1 have learned t.linmgh 
the Abbe \'ertpr(‘ that the honour which, a.s 
between man and man, no one who had once 
known you could ever doubt, you have lived 
to vindicate from calumny.” 

‘•Ah! you have heard that— at last, at 
last I ” 

“I repf'at — of the honour thus deh'rred, I 
never doubted.” The Hnporieure hurried on*. 
‘•Ureater joy it has been lo me to hear from 
the same venerable source that, while found 
bravest among the defenders of your country, 
you are clear from all alliance" with the as- 
sailants of your God. Contiriuo so, continue 
so, N'ictorde Mauh'ion.” 

t'ilie retreated to (he door, and then turned 
towards him with a look in which all the 
marble bad melted away ; .adding, with words 
more formally nunlike, yet unmistakalily 
womanlike, than those which liadgonc before, 
— “That to the last you may be true to (loil, 
is a prayer never by me omitted.” 

She spoke, and vanished. 

In a kind of dim and dreamlike bewilder- 
ment, Victor do Mauleon found himself with- 
out the walls of the eoiivent. Mechanically, 
as a man docs when the routine of his life is 
presented to him, from the fir>t Mini.stcr of 
State to the poor clown at a suburban theatre, 
doomed to appear at their posts, to prose on a 
Peer Pill, or grin througli a horse collar, 
though their heart.s arc bleeding at every pore 
with some houscliold or secret allliction,— me- 
chanically Ifti Maulfjon went his way to- 
wards the ramparts, at a section of which lie 
daily drilled his raw recruits. Proverbial for 
his severity towards those who offended, for 
the cordiality of his praise of tliosc who 
pleased his soldierly judgment, no change of 
his demeanour was vi.-,ible tliat morning, gave 
that he mi^ht be some what milder to the one, 
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eomcv^at Ic^s heartj to the other. This rou- 
tine duty -done, he passed slowJy iojvards a 
more deserted because a more exposed jiart of 
the defences, and seated himself on. the frozen 
sward alone. The cannon thundered around 
him. He lieard unconsciously : from time to 
time an od?/Jf lii>sed and splintered close at 
his-fcot ; — he saw with abstracted eye. Hia 
soul was with the past; and, hroodin;; over all 
that in the past lay buried tliere, came over 
him a conviction of the vanity of the human 
e.arth-bounded objects for which we burn or 
frecjze, far more absolute than had /;r jwn out 
of the worldly cynicism connected with his 
worldly ambition. Tbesij'ht of tliat face, as- 
sociated with the one pure romance of his 
reckles.s youth, the fai^e of one so estran^^cd, so 
serenely aloft from all inemorics of yoiilji, of 
roiiJMnce, of passion, smote him in the midst 
of the new hope.s of tlie new career, as the 
look on the skiftl of the W'omari he had so 
loved and so mourned, when disburied from 
lier grave, smote the brilliant noble who be- 
came the stern reformer of La Trappe. Atid 
wliilc thus gloomily meditating, the letter of 
tlie poor Louise ihival was forgotten. She 
whose existence had so iroublctl, ai\d crossed, 
and partly marred the lives o( others, — she, 
scarcely dead, and already forgotten by her 
nearest of kin. Well — ^liad she not forgotten, 
put wholly out of her mind, all that was due 
to those much nearer to her than is an uncle to 
a niece ? 

The short, bitter, sunless day was advancing 
towards its decline, before Victor roused him- 
eelf with a quick impatient start from his 
reverie, and took fortli the letter from the dead 
» nun. * 

It began with expressions of gratitude, of 
joy at tlie thought that she sliould see him 
again before she died, thank him for his past 
kindness, and receive, she trusted, his ass-ur- 
ance that he would attend to her last remorse- 
ful injunctions. I pass over much tliat 
followwl in the explanation of events in her 
life suiliciently known to the reader. She 
stated, as tlie strongest reason why she had re- 
fused the hand of liou vier, licr knowledge that 
she should in due time become a mother — a 
fact concealed from Victor, secure that he 
would then urge her not to annul her informal 
marriage, but rather insist on the ceremonies 
that wouU\ render it valid. She touched 
briefly on her confidential intimacy with 
Madame -Marigny, the exchange of name 
and papers, her confinement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aix, the child left to the care of 
the nurse, the journey to Munich to find the 
false Louise Duval was no more. The docu- 
ments obtained through the agent of her easy- 
tempered kinsman, the late Marquis de Roelie- 
briant, and her subsequent domestication in 
the house of the Von Rudesheims, — all this 
it is needless to do more here than briefly re- 
capitulate. The letter then went on : “ While 
thus kindly treated by the family with wliom 
nominally a governess, I was on the terms of 
a friend with Signor Ludovico Cicogna, an 
Italian of noble fcirth. He was the only man 
I ever cared for. I loved him with frail 


human l^ts&ion. I could not tell him my 
true history. I could not tell Inni thntJ hnil 
a child : .such intclligi iice would have made 
liim reiumnee me at once. He had a daughter, 
still but an infant, l)y a former marriage, then 
brought lip in France. He wished to take her 
to his house, ainl liis secfind wife to supply the 
jilaec of her motlier. What was I to do with 
the «.*ftiM I had left near Aix ? Wliile doubt- 
ful and ilistracled, I read an advertisement in 
the jtmrnals to the elTecL tliat a Fnmeh lady, 
tlieii staying in Coblent z, wished to adopt a 
female child not excee<ling the age of six; 
the child to he wliolly resigned to her by tlie 
parents, she undertaking to rear and pro- 
vide for it as lier own. [ resolved to go to 
Cobkntz at once. I did so. 1 saw this lady, 
Sh(? seemed in nllluent eireumstanees, yet 
young but a conlirmecFinvalid, eonfinedthe 
grcatc‘r 2>ail of the da}^ to lier sofa liy some 
malady of tlie s[)in(*. She told me very 
frankly her story. vShe h;ul lieen a piofes- 
sional dtineer rui tlie stage, liad luaiTicd res- 
peetably, riuilteil the stage, heconie a widow, 
andsliortly afterwards been seiz'.d with the 
('omplainl. that would probably for life keep 
her a seeliuied prisoner in her room. Thus 
afilicted, and without tic, interest, (>r object in 
the world, slie conceived the idea of adopting 
a child that she might bring up to tend and 
cherish lier as a daught or. J n tin’s, the imper- 
ative condition was tliat the cliilJ should 
never be resouglit by the ^larents. She was 
pleased by my manner and appearance : she 
did not wish lier adopted daughter to be the 
child of peasants. Slie asked me for no refer- 
ences, — made no i riqui ries. Hlie said cordially 
that she wished for no knowledge that, through 
any indiseretion of her own, communicjited to 
the child, might*lead her to seek the discovery 
of her real parents. In fine, I left Coblentz 
on tlieuqclcrstanding that I was to bring th^ 
infant, and if it pleased Madame yurville, the 
agi’cemiait was concluded. 

1 then repaired to Aix. I saw the child. 
Alas ! unnatural motlier that I was, the sight 
only more vividly brought before me the sense 
of my own perilous position. Yet the child 
was lovely 1 a likeness of myself, but lovelier 
far, for it was a pure, iniioeeiit, gentle loveli- 
ness. Ami tliey toM her to call rne ‘ Maman' 
Oh, did I not relent when I lieard that name? 
No ; it jarred on my car as a word of reproach 
and shame. In walking with the infant to- 
wards the railway station, imagine my dismay 
wlien suddenly I met the man who had been 
taught to believe me dead. I soon discovered 
that his dismay was equal to my own,— that 
I haii nothing to fear from his desire to claim 
me. It did ocerA to mo for a moment to re- 
sign his child to him. But when he shrank 
reluctantly from a half suggestion to that ef- 
fect, my ^ride was wounded, my conscience 
absolved. And, after all, it might be unsafe 
to my future to leave with him any motive for 
retracing me. I left him hastily. 1 have 
never seen nor heard of him more. I took the 
child to Coblentz. Madame Surville. was 
charmcri with its prettiness and prattle, — 
charmed still more when I rebuked the poor 
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infant for calling me * Maman' and aaid, ‘ Thy 
real mother is here/ Freed from my trouble, 
1 returned to the kind German roof 1 hacl 
quitted, and shortly after became the wife of 
Ludovico Cicogna. 

“ My punishment soon began. His was a 
light, fickle, pleasnrc-ljunting nature. He 
Boonifrew weary of me. My very love made 
me unamiable to him. I became irritable, 
jealous, exacting. His daughter, who now 
came to live with us. wns .ariotlier subject of 
discord. I knew that, he loved her better than 
me. I became a liarsh step-mot luu*-; and 
Ludovico’s refjroaclies, vehemently made, 
nursed all my angriest passions, liut a son 
of this new marriage was born to myself. My 
pretty Ijuigi I how my heart became wrapped 
up in him 1 Nursing him, I forgot resentment • 
against his father. NJTell, poor Cicosjna fell 
ill and died. I mourned him sincerely ; but 
my boy was left. I’oveity theti fell on me,-*-- 
poverty extreme. Cicogna’s sole income was 
derived fi\»m a post in the Austrian dominion 
in Italy, an»l ceased with it. He received a 
small pension in compensation ; that died 
with him. 

*• At this time, an Knglishraan, with whom 
Ludovico had made acquaintance in Venice, 
and who visited often atourlu)!ifie in Ve»ona, 
oiferc«l me his hand, lie had taken an extra- 
ordinary liking to Isaura, (Mcognas daughter 
by his first marriage, hnt 1 think his propo- 
sal was dictated pip’t ly by compassion for me, 
and more by aifectioti fop her. For the 
sake of my boy Luigi T married liiin. 
He was a good man, of retired learned habits, 
with which I had no sympathy. His com- 
panionship overwhelmed me with emtid, 
Hut I bore it patiently for Luigi’s sake. 
God saw that ray heart was as much as 
ever estranged from Him, and Ho took away 
my all on earth — my boy. Then in my 
desolation I turned to our Holy Ghurch for 
comfort. 1 found a friend in the priest, ray 
confessor. 1 was startled to learn from hirn 
how guilty I had been — v^’as still. Pushing 
to an extreme the doctrines of the Church, 
he w'ould not allow that my first marriage, 
though null by law, was void in the eyes of 
Heaven. Was noL the death of the child 1 so 
cherished a penalty due to my sin towards 
the child I had abandoned ? 

“ These thoughts pressed on me night and 
day. With the consent and approval of the 
good priest, I determine<l to quit the roof of 
M. Selby, and to devote myself to the dis- 
covery of my forsaken Julie. 

“ I had a painful interview with M. Selby. 
I announced my intention to separate from 
him. I alleged as a reason jny conscientious 
repugnance to live with a professed heretic 
— an enemy to our Holy Church. W^hen 
M. Selby found that he could not shake my 
resolution, he lent himself to it with the 
forbearance and generosity which he had 
always exhibited. On our marriage he had 
settled on me five thousand pounds, to be 
absolutely mine in the event of his death. 
He now proposed* to concede to me the 
interest on that capital during his life, and 


he undertook the char^ of my step-dayghter 
Isaura, and secured to her all the rest he had 
to leave ; such landed property as he possessed 
in Knglaiid passing to a distant relative. 

“So we parted, not with hostility —tears 
were shed on both sides. I set out for 
Coblcntz. Madame SiirvilJo had long since 
quitted' that town, devoting some years to 
the round of various mineral spas in vain 
hope of cure. Not without some difficulty I 
traced her to her last residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, but she was then no more 
— ^her death accelerated by the shock occa- 
sioned by the loss of her whole fortune, 
which she had been induced to place in one 
of the numerous fraudulent companies by 
which so many have Ijcen ruined. Julie, 
who was with iier at the time of her death, 
had ‘disappeared shortly after it — none could 
tell me whither ; but from such hints as 1 
could gather, the poor chiki, thus left des- 
titute, had been betrayed into sinful courses. 

“ Proba.bly, I might yet by searching in- 
quiry liave found her out ; you will say it 
was my duty at least to institute such 
inquiry. No doubt ; I now remorsefully feel 
that it vi'as. I did not think so at the time. 
The Italian p^'iest had given rae a few letters 
of introduction to Prench ladies with whom, 
when they had Rojourne<f at Florence, he hacl 
made aequaintfimx?. These ladies were very 
s‘rict devotees, formal observers of those 
decorums by which devotion proclaims itself 
to the worlil. They had received me not only 
with kindness but with marked respect. They 
chose to exalt into the noblest sedf-sacrifice 
the act (d my leaving M. Selby’s house. 
Exaggerating the simple cause assigned to it 
in the priest’s letter, they represented mci as 
quitting ,a luxurious home and an idolizing 
husbancl rather than coniinuc intimate inter- 
course with tlio onerny of my religion. This 
now sort of llattery intoxicated me ndth its 
fumes. 1 recoiled from the thought of 
shattering the pedestal to which I had found 
myself elevatocl. What if I slioiild discover 
my daughter in one from the touch of whose 
rolKJ these holy w'omen would recoil as from 
the rags of a leper 1 No I it would be im- 
possible for mo to own her — inijioHsible for 
me to give her the shelter of my roof. Nay, 
if disco vei'cd to hold any eomxnnne with such 
an outcast, no explanation, no e,pccuso snort 
of the actual truth, would avail with these 
austere judges of human error. , And the 
actual truth would be yet deeper disgrace. 1 
rejisoned away conscience. If I looked for 
example in the circles in which 1 had 
obtained reverential phice, 1 could find no 
instance in which a girl who had fallen from 
virtue was not repudiateej by her nearest 
relatives. Nay, when I thought of my own 
mother, had not her father refused to see her, 
to attknowledgc her child, from no other 
offence than that of a misalliance which 
wounded the family pride ? That pride, alas 1 
was in my blood — my sole inheritance from 
the family 1 sprang from. 

“ Thus it went on, till I hadl.grave symptoms 
of a diseafle which rendered the duration of 
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my life unc^tain. My conscience awoke and 
tortured me. I resolved to take the veil. 
Vanity and pride again I My resolution was 
applauded by those whose opinion had so 
swayed my mind and my conduct. Before 1 
retired into the convent from which 1 write, 
I made legal provision as to the bulk of the 
fortune, which, by the death of M. Selby, has 
become absolutely at my disposal. One 
thousand pounds amply sufhced for dotation 
to the convent : the other four thousand 
pounds are given in trust to the eminent 
notary, M. Nadaud, Rue . On apply- 

ing to him, you will tind that the sum, with 
the accumulated interest, is bequeathed to 
you, — a tribute of gratitude for the assistance 
you afforded me in the time of your own 
need, and the kindness with wliich you 
acknowledged our relationship and com- 
miserated my misfortunes. 

“ But oh, fiy uncle, lind out — a man can 
dosK^ with a hicility not accorded to a woman 
— what lias become of this poor Julio, and 
devote what you may deem right and just of 
the sum thus bequeathed to place her above 
want and temptation. In doing so, I know 
you w'ill respect my name : 1 would not have 
it dishonour you, indeed. ^ 

I have been employed in writing this long 
Ictler since the day 1 beard you were in l‘aris. 
ft has exhausted the feeble remnants ol! my 
strength. It will bo piveii to you boimo the 
iiiteiview I at once dicad and U iig for, an»l in 
that interview you will not rebuke iiu'. Will 
y oil, my kind uuele ? aSo, you will on ly soo( he 
and pity I 

“Would that T wore worthy to fur 

others, that 1 miglit add, ‘iMay the t^ainlr*. 
have you in their Ijecj.ing, and K'atl yi.u to 
faith in the Holy Cbuich, wliich has power to 
}ibs)lve from sins tlu>e who icpent a.s J 
do.’ ’* 

The let ter dropped fnmi Victor’s hand. He 
took it up, SDjootli.'d it rmehauieaih’, and 
with ;i dim, absti'aeted, bewildered, pitiful 
wonder. Well might the Jnipeiiiure have 
hesitated lo allow e:jnl'.‘ssiiMi.<, betraying a 
mind so little regiilaied by genuine religious 
faith, to pass into other li:ind.s. iividentiy it 
was the par-amount diUi y of rescuing from want 
or from sin the w riter s forsaken child, that 
had overborne all otlier eonsideration.s in the 
mind ot the Woman and the iViest she 
consulted. 

Thrvughout that letter, w'hat a str.aiigc per- 
version of understand mg ! wh.it a lialf-uncon- 
.scious eonfusicii of wrong arul right ! — the 
duty ruarkeil out so obvii'us and so negleeied ; 
even the religious seiitiuient awakened by the 
couschnee .v> dividing ilsclf from the me im 1 
iiistinct 1 tl^e dread <^f being thought liss 
religious by ooseuro comparative strangers 
Stronger than the moral obligation to di. ci>vt r 
and reclaim the child for ^vhr.se errors, if she 
had erred, the mother v\ho s-o sc'i.nshiy forso )!: 
hoi* was alone responsible 1 ev n at the 
last, at the approach of death, the love for 
a name she had never made a seLf-sncrif.ee 
to preserve Minstained ; and that conclud- 
ing e::d:ortation, — that reliance on a repen- 


tauco in which there was so qualified a repara- 
tion 1 ^ 

More would Victor de IMauldoii have won- 
dcfed had he known those points of similarity 
111 ciiaracter, and on the nature of their final 
bcqiastfi, between Louise Duval and the bus- 
band she had deserted. By' one ojf those 
singular CDincidences which, if this Work be 
juiiged by the ordinary rules presented to the 
ordinary novel -reader, a critic would not un- 
justly impute to defective invention in the 
author, the provi.sion for this child, deprived 
of its natural parents during their Jives is left 
to the discretion and honour of trustees ac- 
companied on the part of the consecrated 
Louise and “ the blameless Xving,” with the in- 
junction of respect to their w'orliily reputations 
—two parents so oppo-^ite iu condition, in creed, 
in disposition, yet assimilating in that point 
of imlividmil ciiaracter in w hich it touches the 
» wide vague circle of human opinion. For this, 
indeed, the cxc.mcs of Kichard King are strong, 
inasmiuii ;is tbo .-^I'ci cey he sought w'as for the 
sake, not of Ijjs own memory', hut that of her 
whom t he world kru*\v on 1 v as his honoured wife, 
'liu* c{»ndu(i. (»f T.ouise admits no such excuse ; 
she dsc.s as she had lived, an Egoist. But, 
whatever the motives of the parents, wiiat is 
the. fat (i of t he ( lesert ed ciiild ? What revenge 
doe.s the w’orldly .bplnion, wiiicVi the parents 
would escape lor themselves, inllict on tho in- 
nocent inlaiit to wiioin the bulk of their 
w'oii ilv possessions is ti*, be clandestinely' con- 
vey i;d ] Wotdd all the gold of Opliir be com- 
pcnsal ion enough for her ? 

hlovvly l)c Mauh'on rou.sed himself, and 
turned from the folitary place where he had 
been seated to a more crowded part of the ram- 
parts. He passed a group of young J/r 
with flowers \(reathcd round their gun-barrels. 
“ If,” one of tbcin gaily, “ Laris wants 
bioad. it never wants flowers, J liscompanwns 
laugliAl merrily, .'ind buist out into a scurrile 
.Song iu ridicule of St. 'I’rochu. Just then an 
ohu.'t feil a few yanl.s before tlie group. The 
&vjund only' for moment drowned the song, 
but the .‘•plinters struck a man iu a coarse, 
i-agged d^u^^s, \\hoha(i stopped to listen to the 
fingers. At his sharp cry, two men hastened 
to his side : one w'as Victor de Maulcoii ; the 
(/ther was a surgeon, who quitted another 
gruup of idit rs— Nbitional Guards — attracted 
by tbe .'^hriek that piofcssional 

aiil. 'riio \Kior man was terribly wounded. 
The surgeon, glancingat De Man I con, shrugged 
bis slnuildiTs. ami muttered, “ Fast help;** 
Tiie .'=ulTtirer t nrneil his haggard eyes on the 
A'ieniiite, and gasped out, “ M. de Mau- 
lemi } ” 

“Tliatis iH>i name,” answcrid Victor, sur- 
prised, and not immtdiaiely recognizing the 
suiferer. ^ 

“Hjst, Jean Lebe.'iu ! — look at me: you 
recollect me now, Marc le Roux, concierge to 
the Secret Ccuiicii. Ay, 1 found out who you 
w'ere long ago — follow ctl ycii home from the 
last meeting you brolie up. But i did not be- 
tray you, or you wouhi have been murdered 
long since. Beware of the old set — bew'are of 

— of *’ Here his voice broke off into sliiUl 

' 5—2 
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exclani'-itioris of pain. Curbin" his last 
agonies with a powerful elfortjbe faltered forth 
— “ You owe me a service — see to the little one 
at home — ^she is starvinj^.” The deal 
came on ; in a few moments lie was no 
more. 

Victor "ave orders for the removal of the 
corpse, and hurried away. Tiie surgeon, wh«> 
had changed countenance wlien he ovcTheard 
the name in which the dying man had 
addressed Do Maulcon, gazed silently after 
De Maulcon’s retreating form, and then, also 
quitting the dead, rejoined the group he had 
quittetl. of those wlio composed it ac- 

quired evil renown later in the war of the 
Oommunists, and came to disastrous ends : 
among that numher the I’olc Loubinsky and 
Other members of the Secret Council. The 
Italian Raselli was there too, but subtler than 
his French confr'criis^ he divined th6 fate of 
the Communists, and glided from it — safe n6\v 
in his native land, destined there, no doubt, fo 
the funereal honours and lasting renown which 
Italy bestows on the dust of her sons who have 
advocated assassination out of love for the 
human race. 

Amid this group, too, was a National Guard, 
strayed from his proper post, and stretched on 
the frozen ground ; and, early though the 
hour, in the profound sleep of intoxica- 
tion. 


‘•So,” said Loubinsky, “you have fqund 
your errand in vain. Citizen le Noy ; another 
victim to the imbecility of our generals.” 

“ And partly one of us,” replied the Medeciti 
dr.<t Pauvreft, “ You remember poor le lloux, 
who kept the old haraqm where the Council 
of Ten used to meet. Yonder he lies.” 

“ Don't talk of the Council of Ten. What 
fools aiid dupes we were made by that 'civux 
grt'din, Jean Leheau I How I wish I could 
metit him again ! ” 

Gaspard le Noy smiled sarcastically. “ So 
much the w^orse for you if you did. A muscu- 
lar and a ruthless fel low is that Jean Lebeau 1 ” 
Tlicrew'ith he turned to the drunken sleeper 
and woke him up with a shake and a kick. 

“ Armand — Arman d Monti ier, I say, rise, 
rub your eyes! What* if yon are called to 
your post ? Wliat if you are shamed as a de- 
serter and a coward ? ’ 

* Armand turned, rose with <in effort from 
the recumbent to the silling posture, and 
stare^l dizzily in the face of the Medeein deg 
Pav e res. 

“ 1 was dreaming Diat I bad caught by the 
throat,” said Armand, w'ildly, “ the aristo* wlio 
shot my brother ; and lo, there were two men, 
Victor dc Maiilcjon and Jean Lebeau.'* 

“Ah! there is something in dreams,” said 
the surgeon. “ Once in a thousand times a 
dream comes true.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The time now came when all provisions of 
food or of fuel failed the modest household of 
Tsaura ; and there was not only herself and 
the Venosia to feed aiul warm — there were 
the servants whom they had brought from 
Ital}', and luid not the heart miw to tlismiss 
lo the certainty of famine. True, omM)f the 
three, the man, liail relumed to his native 
land l>efore the commoneemeIl^ of the siege ; 
but the two women had remained. They 
supported themselves now as they rouM on 
the meagre rations accorded by the (!iovern- 
ment. Still Isaura attended the ambula.iee 
to which she was attaclu'd. From Iht* ladies 
associated with her she could readily have ob- 
tainwi nmyde supplies : but they had no con- 
ception of her real skate of dost it ut ion ; and 
there was a false pride generally prevalent 
among the respectable classes, udiich Isaura 


shared, that conrealod distiess lest alms should 
be proffered. * 

The destitution of the househohl had been 
carefully concealeil from the pafents of 
Oiistavc Rameau until, one day, Madame 
Rameau, entering at the hour at which she 
generally, ami her husband sometimes, came 
for a plaee by the firesMlc ami a scat at the 
board, found on the one only ashes, on the 
olluT a ration of the black nauseous 
compound which had become the substitute 
f<»r brejui. 

Tsaura was al)sent on her dulies at the 
ambulam-e hospital, — purposely absent, for 
she slirank fi-oin tlie hiMcr task of making 
clear to the friends of licr betrothed the im- 
possibility of continuing the ai^l to their sup- 
port which their son had neglected to 
contribute ; and Btil). more from the comment,, 
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which »he knew they would make on his wcrt wiser than 1. Thou wert ever opjioscct 

conduct, in absenting himself so wholly of to the union between thy friend and iny sou| 

late, and in the time of such trial and pressure, I felt sore witlr thee for it — a mother is s<» 

both from them and from herself. 'J’ruly, she sellish when she puls herself in tlie place oiff 

rejoiced at that absence so far as it alliu-ted her child. 1 thought that only throiighl 

herself, livery hour of tlu3 <lay she silently marriage with one so jjiire, so noble, so hoW 

asked her eoiisciencc whether she were not (lustavc eouhl be saved from sin and evil. 

now absolved from a ju-omise won from her am <lcecived. A man so heart less to hi* 

only by an assuraiiec that she had power to •parents, so neglectful of his atUaneed, is noS 
influence for gocxl the life that now voliin- to be. redeemed. J brought about this bo3 

tardy separated itself from her own. As she trothal : tell Isaura that 1 release her from itS 

had never loved Gustave, so she felt no I have watched her closely since she waaj 

resentment at the iiidiifercncc his condiiet entrapped into il. I know how miserable tliel 

nuiiiifcstcd. On the contrary, she hailed it as thought of it has made her, though in her] 

a sign that the annulment of their l>etrothal sul>lime <levotion to her plighted word, she! 

would be as wehiome to bim as to herself. sought to et)Mccal from me the real state ofi 

And, if so, she .could restore to him her heart. JC the betrothal bring such sorrow! 

tlie sort of compassionate friendship she what wonlrl tlie unitm do ! Tell her tli is from 
had learned to cherish iti the hour of me. Come. Jacques, come away 1 ” j 

his illness ai^d re})entauee. She had i«- “ Stay, Madame I ” exelaimetl the Venosta,' 

solvciltose^ethelirsoopporLunity healiortled ' her excitable nature much alTecled by this 
lu her of spciiking to him with frank ami honest outburst of feeling. ‘‘It is true that] 

truthful plainness. Hut, meanwhile, her 1 dul o})pose. so far as I could, mj^ poor] 

gentle nature recoiled from t he confession of /Vc/Wtf\y engag('mcnf with M. Gustave. lUitj 

her resolve to aj)i)eal to Gustavo himself for I dare not do yonr bkhling. l.sinra wonldi 

the rupture of their engagcMiieid. not li>ten to me. And let us be just; M.i 

Tims the Veimsta alone received Madame Gustave may 1 e able sat isfaetcu'ily to explain 

Hninc.iu ; an<l while that J^uly w'as still gazing bis sieming imiinereiice and nogleet. Jlis 

nnind her wall an emotion ttKj deep for imnie- liealtli is always very delicate: perhaps hC' 

diate utleraiKM‘, her husband entered wMtli an may be again liangerously ill. He .serves in 

e.v]U’ession of face new to him — the lo<*k of a the National Guard ; ].erha]is,” — slic paused, 

man who has hotni stung to anger, ami wlio but the mollier conjtr l ure»l tlie w«rd left 

has bra(!ed his mind to some stern determina- unsaM, and, elasping*Iicr liamls, cried out in 

tioii. This altered eonnicnance, of tlie gooil- anguish, *• Terliaps dead I — an<l avc luave 

tempered w’as not , however, not iced wrunged l.dm ! Oli, Jac<jues, Jaeepus! how 

by the two women. The V('nosta dal not sli.-dl we iiml out — lu>vv di.seover our boy.' 

even raise her eyes to il, as w’ith bumbled Who can t'dl us where to search.' at the 

jieeerits she said, ‘‘ I'ardurt, <loar M<m'^ieur, ho,spital or in the cemeteries ? ” At the last 

pardon, Madame, our want of hosj)italiSy ; it word she dropped into a seal, and her wdiole 

is not our hearts tli.at fail. We kept ourstat»3 frame .‘*la.ok w itJi laT sf>bs. 

from you as long as we could. Now il .“Speaks Jacques api»roachc«l her temlerly, and knccl- 
for itself ; Wn fame v vn h ratio ft at iny' ing by her side, saitl — • 

‘‘ Oh, Madame! and oh, my pom- Isaura!” ‘-No, m'amir, comfort thyself, if it be in- 
eried Madjime Uanieau, biir.sting into tears. dec<I comfort tt) learn that thy soji is alive 

“ So W'c have boon all this time a burden on ami well, for niy pari, I know not if I 

y^)\l abided to bring such w'ant on you.' JloW' would not rjiAlu r b*- liad died in his innocent 

can we ever be forgivi -.i And my son, — to childhood. I have s(‘en him — spoken to him. 

leave ns thus, — nut even to tell us where; to j 1 Know' where he is to l)C found.” 
timi him ! ” i *• You do, and concealed it from me? Oh, 

Do not degrade ii.s, my wife,” said M. j Jae(jucs ! ” 

Kameau, with unexpected dignity, “ by a word 1 *• Listen to me, wife, and you too, Madame ; 

to imply that we woultl stoop to sue fur sup- fur wluii I have to say slioukl be made known 

* port tc%our ungrateful child. No, we will not to Madeinoisolle Gieogna. J^ome time since, 
starve ! I .am ‘strong enough still to tind foml ■ on the night of the famous sortie, when at my 
for 3 *ou. I will apply for restoration to the j post on the ramparts, I w-as told that Gustave 

National Guard. Tlii v have :ingnioiUcd the i had joined himself to the mo.st violent of the 

pay to married men; 'it is mwv lu^any two : lied Kepublicaiis, and had uttered at the 
francs and a-b:dt :n lav to a //c/vw/c.A/ rc//y/v////r sentiments, of w'hieh 1 will 
and on that i>:iy we' all can at least live. ! only siy that 1, lii^ father and a Frenchman, 
Courage my wife! I will go at *)nce for i Imng my liMd with shame wlion they were 

cmploWicnti Many men older tlian 1 am | repeated to me. 1 rest d'td to go to the club 

are at'w'al(*h on t lie r.'iinp.'irls, and w ill inarch ! mys(*lt. J did. I heard him speak heard 
to the battle uii tlie next sortie.” • bim^lenouiu-e Cliristianity as the instrument 

“ It shall nut )>e so,” e.xclaimutl !\Iadame of lyranl.s.” 

Rameau, vcheiiuanly, and w'iiuling her arm \ - Ah ! ” cried the two w’omeii, with a simul- 

round her husband's neck. “I i-ved my son tanoous shudder. 

better than thee once — more the shame to me. ‘MVhcii the assembly broke up, T w'.aylaid 
Now' I would rather lose tw'enty such sums him at the door. I. spoke to liiiii seriomsly, 
than’ pcril'Hhy life, iny .Ta'.ques ! Madame,” I told him what anguish such announcement 
she continued, turning to the Venosta, “thou of blasphemous opinions w'ould inflict on hie 
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pious mother. I told him I should deem it 
my duty to inform Matlenioiselle Cicogna, 
ind warn her against the union on whicli he 
!iad told us his heart was bent, lie appcarcxl 
liacerely moved by what 1 saul ; implored 
me to keep silence towards his mother aud 
liis beta’othod; and promised, on that con- 
lition, to relinquish at once what he called 
his carcei* as an orator,’ and appear no morfe' 
It such execrable clubs. On this undcr- 
itanding I held iny tongue. Why, witli such 
)thcr causes of ^u’ief and siilTering, should I 
«1] thee, poor wile, of a sin that 1 Ijoped thy 
ion had repented and would not repeat ? And 
f Gustave kept his word. He has never, so far 

■ as I know, attendetl, at least spoken, at the 
Red clubs since that evening.” 

I “ Thank Heaven so far,” murmured Madame 
Rameau. ‘ 

•* So far, yes ; but hear more. A little time 
after I thus met him he ehanged his lodging, 
and did not confule to u.s his new address, 

. giving as a reason to ns that ho wished to 
avoid .all cine to his discovery by that perti- 
' nacioiis Miuloinoiselle .lulio.” 

Raincau had here sunk bis voice into a 
• whisper, intcndo<l only for Uis wih*, but. tlie 
Ciir of the Vonosta was fine enough to cateli 

■ the sound, and she repented, “ ^ladeinoisidlc 
; Juliet Santa IMaria 1 who is she?” 

‘‘Oh!” sfiitl M. Rameau, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, and witli true Tarisian saug 
./void as to sueli matter^ of morality, “ a tritie 
not worth consnlering. Of coiiivo a good- 
looking like Ou.dave miiht have his 

little alfairs of the heart before bo settles for 
: life. Unluckily, amongst tbo.se of Gustave 
w'a.s one witJi a violent -tenipenjd girl wlio ' 
persecuted him wlien he left her, iin<l lie 
naturally wislied to avoid all ehauec of a silly 
scandal, if only out of res poet to the ilignity 
of his fiancee. But I found that was the 
true motive, or at least the only one, for eon- 
cealmeut. Prepare yours(;lf, my poor wif(\ 
r Thou hast heard of ihe.S(5 terrible journals 
which the dccheanve has let loose upon us. 

; Our unhappy boy is the principal wiitcr of 
one of the worst of them, under the name of 
‘ Diderot lo Jeune.’ ” 

What I ” cried the Venosta. " That, 
monster ! The good Abbe Vertpi'6 was tell- 
ing U.S of the writings with that name at- 
tat-he<l to them, 'fhe Abb(i himself is de- 
nounced by name as one of those meddling 
priests who are to be comstraiued to serve 
as soldiers or pointed out to the veiigc.incc 


of the caiuiUle, > Isaura's Jianc6 a blaty 

pheraer ! ” 

“Hush, hush!” said Madame Rameau, 
rising, v(ry pale but self-collected. “Jiow 
do you know this. Jao^ues ” 

“From the lips ot Gustave himself. I 
heard first of it yesterday from one of the 
young reprobates w'ith whom ho used to be 
familiar, and who even complimented me on 
the rising fame of my son, and praised the 
eloquence of liis article tlait day. But I 
would not believe bim. 1 bought the journal 
— here it is ; saw the name ami address of the 
printer — went this morning to the ofiicc — was 
there told that ‘ Diderot le Jciinc’ was within 
revising the press — stationed myself by the 
street door, and when Gustave came out I 
•seized his arm, and asked him to say Yes or 
if he was the author of this infamous 
article, — this, wliu;h I now Imld^in my hand. 
He owned (he authorship with piVdo : talked 
Avildiy of (he great iiuiii lie wa.s — of the greaf 
things he was to do; s;iid that, in hitherto 
concealing hi.s true name, he had done all he 
could to defer to the bigoted prejiuliees of bis 
]»arents and his and tlial if ^'enius. 
like fire, would find its way out, he ((uild jio|, 
help it ; tiiat a tinej was rajiidly eomiiig wlien 
liis opinions would be ujipennost ; that since 
October the Communists were gaining as- 
cendancy, and only united the. eiid of the 
siege to jmt down the present Government, 
and with it all hypocrisies a,nd shams, 
religious or social. My wife, he wa.s rude to 
me, insulting ; but be hud been drinking — 
that mmle lilm inrautiuiis ; and la* continncil 
lo walk liy my side towards his own loilging, 
on reaching which lie ironically invited mo lo 
outer, saying, ‘1 should meet Giore men who 
would soon argue me out of inv ol;sok'le 
notions.’ You may go to him, wife, now, if 
3'(»u ])lca.se. 1 will nut, nor will T take from 
him a erust of bread. 1 eaiiic liitbcr, dctcr- 
iniiicd to tell the young lady .all this, if I 
fouiul her at home. T sliould 1 a^ a dis- 
honoured man if I ^5U^Vercll her U) be ehcalcd 
into misery. There, Madame \'eno.-,ta., there ! 
Take that journal, .show it to Mademoisciie : 
and report to lier all 1 have said.” 

M. Rameau, habitually the mildest of men. 
had. ill talking, worked himself up into 
pr>.siiivo fury. Ills wifi?, ealmor but more<i 
deeply affected, iiuide a piteous sign to the 
VciKJsta not to say more ; anti without ot her 
salutation or .'idicu took her husband's arm, 
and led bim from tl:c house. 
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riHAPTER VI. 


Obtaixtnc; from hor husbaml Ciuhtav(?‘s 
adciross, Kaineau hnstoncd i<> lu'r 

yon's apartment ahuie tliroii;<h the darkliiiir 
streets. 'I'lje house in wliieli lie lod"e«l was in 
a dilTerent quartm* fnmi that in wliicli Isjiura 
had visited him. Then, the fctrect. scleetod-. 
was still ill Uie centre of the htuin mondr — 
now, it wa* wilhiii th<^ precincts of tliat 
section of the inanv-facod capital in \vhi»*h 
the hean monde was lield in detestation and 
scorn ; still the house had certain jiret elisions, 
boast ill.!? a courtyard and a porti'r's 1 <k1^<i. 
Mailanu* Jlamt'au, instructed to nmunt an 
Hfcond^ found the dr^ir ajar, and, entm'injr. 

* perceived on the table of life little n/ilon the 
remains of a feast whicli, however nnternpt- 
inji- it mij 2 :ht have heen in hapj>ici tinier, <‘nn- 
trasted slroiif^ly the me:i;rre faro of which 
(In.^itave’s jiarciits had deemotl Dieiusclves 
forliijiati! to partak(‘ at the board of his 
betrothed: remnants of tliosc vinmls whi<*h 
olTerod to the iiKjiiisitivo e]ucure an t‘.\}>cri- 
mont in food mueh too costly for the popular 
stonuvh — dainty morsels of ^•lepliaiil, hippo- 
pota,iuu.s. an<l wolf, in((‘r.spcrs<‘d wifli h;ilf- 
enqitied hollies of varie<l and hiiyh-prieed 
wines. Va'^sinc’ tlu'se evidein’es (»r nnseason- 
ahle extravac'ance with a mule sentiment ol» 
auj^er and disgust, Madame Uameau pem*- 
trated into a small eabim-t, the <l<Mir of whieh 
was also ajar, and saw her son st ret ^ ’hod on his 
bed li.'ilf flressed. breathinjT lieavily in the sleep 
which follows intoxication. She did not 
attempt to «li'^turb liim. Slie j)la'’cd her- 
self cpiietly by his side, jrazin;,^ nK^irnfully on 
the faci' whieh she had once so ].ioiully con- 
tenqilatod, now hafrjrard and fmled. — still 
strangely heaiitiful, thoii;j:h it was the bi'anty 
oj' mill. 

Fi-: ni >imo to time he stirred uneasily, and 
mnltored broken words, in which fraj^meiiis 
of liis ^wn delicately-worded verse wiae in- 
coherent ly mixed up with ribald slaii*;, 
addressed" to imajrinary (rompariioiis. In liis 
dreams be was evideiUly liviri*? over affnin his 
late revel, with episodical diversions into the 
poet-world, of whieh he was rather a vafrraiit 
nomad than a# set lied cultivator. Then she 
would silently bathe his feviTi’sh temples witli 
the perfmnod' water she found on his dressinjjj- 
table. And so she watched till, in th . miildle 
of the night, lie woke up, and recovered the 
possession of his reason witli a quickness that 
8urprise<.l Madame Rameau. lie was, indeed, 
one of those men in whom excess of drink, 
when slept off, is succeeded by extreme mild- 
ness, tbf effect of nervous exhaustion, and 
A 


by It dejected repentance, which, to his 
mother seemed a propitious luculity of the 
moral sense. 

Certainly on seeing lier lie threw himself 
on her breast, ai:^! Ix'gan to shed tears. 
•Madame. Rameau luvl not t lu' heart to reproach 
him sternly. Rut by gentle tlcgrecs she 
made him comprehend tlu; pain ho laid given 
to liis fatlicr, and the dcsl itiif ion in which he 
ha< I desert e<l his jiarents and his aflianccd. In 
liis present iiuvid Gustave was ( I eejily affected 
by tliese rcpn'seiitations. lie excused him- 
self feebly by dwelling on the exeiioment of 
the times, llie preoceiipation of liis mind, the 
exampU* <>1‘ liis comjianions ; but with Itis ex- 
<*uses he mingled passionate expressions of 
rem(*r.sc, uiid bt fore daybreak mother and son 
were cum]:letely rec,nicih«d. Then he fell 
into a tranquil sleep; and Madame Rameau, 
quit(‘ vNorii out. slept mso in the chair beside 
him. her arm around his ne.ek. I Ic awoke before 
she «li(l at a late luuu* in the morning; and 
stealing from her arm, wer.i to his .srrretairc, 
and took forth what money he found there, 
half of wliicli lie [Kuired info her lap, kissing 
her till she awoke. 

‘‘Mother.” lu' said, *‘ ijenccfnrth I will 
work for thee ;md my ffither. I^ike 
this Grille now; the, rest 1 reserve for 
Isa lira.” 

“.loyl T have found my hoy again. Rut, 
Tsaura, I fear that, slie will nf)t take thy 
money, and all tliouglit of her must also be 
abaii<lone<l.” 

Gustave had already turned to his looking- 
gho'S, and was arranging witli care his dark 
ringlets; his jau’sonal vanity — liis remorse 
ai)|e.'ised liy tins pecuniary oblation — had 
revived. 

“ No.” he said, gaily, ‘‘ 1 don’t think I shall 
abaiulon her; and if. is not likely, when 
she sees and hears me, that she i‘an wish 
tt> abandon me ! Now let iis breakfast, and 
lh<‘n 1 will go at once, to lier.” 

In the meauM'hile, Isanra, on her return to 
her .apart meiij .at the. wintry nightfall, found 
a earf. stationcfl at the door, and the Venosta 
on the threshold, superintending the removal 
of various articles of furniture — indeed, all 
such Articles as were not absolutely re- 
quired. 

‘‘Oil, Pirvflla!" slie said, with an attempt 
at cheei f Illness, “ I tlid not expect thee back 
.so soon. Husli I I have made a famous 
b.arg.iin. I have found'a broker to buy these 
things w^hich we don’t want just at present, 
and can replace by new and prettier things 
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when the siege is over aiul we get oui- iiio;jey. 
The broker pays down on the niiil and thou 
wilt not go to bed without supper. 'riien;aro 
no ills wldeh are not moie suppoi lablc after 
food.” 

Isaura smiled faint Iv, kls.-'ed llie Venost.a's 
cheek, and ascemled with weary steps lo the 
sitting-room. Tlien sliOHe:ite<l herself qiiieH^v, 
looking wilJi absfrae’t(“il eyes naind the bare 
dismantled space by the light of the single 
candle. 

When the VeiiDsta TC-ent('red, sbe was 
followed by tbe s('rvanls. i)riMging in a 
daintier meal tlimi they liad known for days 
— geiinine rabbit. jiDlaloes, wnrrmot g1tn‘r<. 
a bottle of wine, and a ])anni(‘r of wf)od. 
The fire was soon liu:}iled. tlaj Venosta ]ilYing 
the bellows. It was not, till this l)aiupiet, of 
which Tsiuira, faiiit as she was, seareely par- 
took, had been remitted to tbe two Itali.in 
woiueu-servauts, and another log been thrown 


on the hearth, Unit the Venosta opened t^io 
subject wliioh was jiressing on Iier heart. She 
did this with a joyous smile, taking l;otli 
Isaura's hands in her own, and stroking them 
fondly. 

“ .My cliilil, r have stieh good news for thee I 
Thou hast (‘.stjaped — tliou art fr(;e ! ” and then 
she related all that M. Tlameaii had said, ainl 
linislied by i)rodncing the eopy of Gustave's 
unhallowed jouiaiaJ. 

When she liad read the latter, wliich she 
did with ciunpressed lips ami varying colour, 
tlie girl fell on her knees — not to thank 
Heaven that she would now escape a iinioii 
fnnn whicli he.r soul so reeoile<l— not that slm 
was inde(;d free, — but to' pray, W'itli tears 
rolling down her cheeks, that God would yet 
save to Himself, ami to gooil ends, the soul 
that slie ha<l failed to briiig to Him. .jMI 
previous irritatiou against (rust»vve was gone ; 
all had meUed into, an inelTable coiupabsion. 


CHAPTEU VTI. 


V/heN’, a little before noon, Gustave was 
admitted by the servant into Jsaura’s Wc//, 
its de.solate comlition, stripped of all its 
pretty feminine elegancies, struck him with 
a sense of discomfort to hiinsy.lf which super- 
.sedod any more remorseful sentiment. The 
day wc'is intensely cold : tbe single log on the 
hearth did not burn ; Ihcie were oidy tAvo or 
three chairs in the room ; even tliecarpot, which 
had been of gaily eoloiired Aubuss(»n, was 
gone. His Icetli chattered ; and ho only 
replied by a dreary mx^ to the servant, who 
informed him tluit Madame Venosta was gone 
out., and Madcmnisellc liml not yet (|aitte<l 
her own room. 

If there be a thing wliit-b a true Parisi.an 
of Kanioau’s stamp associates with love of 
woman, it is a (-(rtain sort of elegiint sur- 
roundings, — a jjrelty ^c?/r/c//*,a^'*lieery hearth, 
an easy fauteuil. In the absence of such 
attributes, retro TVv/w.v.’* ff llie 

Englishman iiivtuited the word comfoi^t, it is 
the Parisian who most thonuigldy compre- 
hends the thing. And la; re-sen l.s the ]nss of 
it in any house where lie lias been aeeustoiiuMl 
to look for it, as a personal wrong to his 
feelings. 

Left for some minutes alone, Gustavo nceu- 
pictl himself with kindling the log, and mut- 
tering, ** Par tout Ut diableSf ^ml ch 'wn de 


*rhuine je rah attrnper He turned as he 
heard thern.stle.of a robe a ml a liglil slow step. 
Lsaura stood behire liim. Her aspect startled 
him. He li.ad (;onie juejiared to expect grave 
displeasure and a frigid reception. Hut the 
expression of Isaura's face was more kimlly, 
more gentle, nion; tcialcr, than he luul seen it 
sim-e Uu* day she, had aci‘e[)tcd his suit. 

Knowing fnnn liis mollii-r what his father 
had saiil to lii.s pre-judice, he thought within 
liimself, “Alt(;r all, tbe poor girl loves me 
lH;l1er than 1 thought. She is sensibk^ ai/d 
enliglit(‘iK‘<l ; she cannot pr(*teiid to dictate 
an opinion to a man like me.” 

He ap])roae]ie<l with a eom])lacent se-lf- 
assuroel mien, and took her liand, wliieli slie 
yielded to him epiietly, le.-ading her to one of 
the few remaining chairs, and seating himself 
beside her. 

“Dear Jsaura,” be said, talking ra])idly all 
the while he ])erformed this' eiTemony, “ T 
need not assure you of my utter ignorance of 
the state to which tlie imbecility of our 
Government, and the cowardice, or ratlicr the 
treachery, of our generals, lia.s reiluccd you. 

1 only hcar<l of it late last night from my 
motlicr. I hasten to claim my right to share 
with you the humble rosourees- which I have 
saved by the intellectual labours that have 
absorbed all such moments as my military ^ 
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dnidgorics left to the talents wliicli, even at 
8ifbh a m()njciit, fmnilvxirj^ minds less. ener- 
getic, have sustained mo:” — and thorovviili 
ho poured several ])ioees of gold and silvta* on 
the tahlc beside her (.■hair. 

“Guslave.” (hen said Isaura, ‘*1 am well 
ploas(!d that you thus prove that I was not 
mistaken wheji I thought and said that, 
despite all ap[)e;iranc(;s, ail errors, your heart 
was good. Oil, d(j but follow its true im- 
juilses, and ” 

Its imjudses lead me over to tliy le('t," 
interru]Ui‘d Gustave, with a fervour \vhii*h 
sounded somewhat theatrical and hollow. 

'J’hegirl siiiihid, not hit terly. not mockingly ; 
but Gustave did n/it like the smiU?. 

‘‘ Tool* Gustave,” slie said, with a melgn- 
eholy patlins in her .soft voict'. “do jam not 
understand that tlu' t ime lias come when such 
eommonplaee (Munpliments ill suit our altered 
positions to\ach other Nay, listen to me, 
])atieutly; and let not my words in this 
last intei’Mew pain you to ixralJ. - If either ol 
us he. to blame in* the eiigagemont hastilyeoii- 
traeted, it is 1. . Gustave, when you, ex- 
aggerating in your iniagiiialion the nature of 
your sent imeiifs . for me, .siid with such 
earnest ness that on my eoi^ent, to our iminn 
dependi^d your healtli, your life, your earerr ; 
that if I' withheld that e(m>^ent you were l'»s(. 
and in dispair would seek distraeiion from 
llioiight ill ail Irom whieh yoiir friends, your 
niotlier. the duties impo'-ed upon Gen:u.'^ for 
theg(»od of Alan to the ends of God. should 
withhold and .save you — wIkmi you saiil all 
this, and I helii'vi'd it, 1 IVll as if Ib'aven 
commanded me not. todc.''eiM the soul which 
appcahsl to me in the erisi!^ of it.s .struggle 
and p(jiil. Gustave, 1 rep(.*at, J was to 
blame.” 

“ Flow to blame ? ” 

“ I overrated my power over your lieart : I 
overrated still more, perhajts, my power over 
my own.” 

‘‘Ah, your o^Yn ! I understand now. Voii 
did not. love, me / ” 

“ 1 never said tli.'it I loved you in (he sense 
in which you use the word. 1 told you that 
tlio love which you have de.serilKd in your 
ver.s(;,a.nd whieh,” she added, fait eriiigly, with 
lieigliteiicd eolnur and with hands tightly 
clasped, “ 1 have eouecnvi'd jiossible. in my 
dreams, til was not mine to give. You de- 
clared you were satisfu-'d with such afTeetion 
as 1 c^iuld bestow. llushl let me go on. 
You said that ;iiTeetion would iiierc'aM*. would 
heeonie love, in proportion as I knew you 
nmre. It has not diine sn. Nay. it- jiassed 
away, even before, in this time of trial and 
grief, 1 became aware liow ditferent Irom 
the love yoi^ professed was the neglect 
whieh neeils no excuse, for il did not pain 
me.” 

“ You are cruel indeed. Mademoiselle. ’ 

“No, indeed. I am kind, f wish you to 
feel no pang at our parting. 'l’’uly J had 
resolved, wlieii the siege terminated, and the 
time to speak frankly of our engngemenl 
came, to telJ you that I shrank from the 
thought of a union betweeu us ; and that it 


•was for the hapjiincss of both that our 
pronii.se.s should be mutually cancelled. TJic 
moment has come sooiar * than T tliouglit. 
Even had 1 loved VdU, Gustave, as deeply as 
— as well as the beings of llomance love, I 
Would not dare to weil ( ue who calls upon 
ijKirrals to <li.*iiy Go:l, deuioli.sli His altar.s, 
treat Jlis worsliip as a crime. N«i : J woukl 
sooner t lie of ; I broken lie:irf . i hat I niiglit the 
sooner lie one- of lho<e stuils privileged to 
pray tlie Divime Inff‘ic('ssor for niereiful 
light on tlmse beloved and left dark on 
earth ” 

••Isaura!*' exelaimcd Gustave, his mobile 
(empiTament impio'-cil. nni })y the words of 
I<;nira. but liy the p;e>innate earnestness witli 
whie.li they were uttered, and by the eX(jUi.'^<ite 
fpiritiial lieniity uliieh her face took from the 
eombined >we*'ni(>:f ai:d fervour uf its devout 
exjinssion, — ••Jsaura. I merit your censure, 
your sentence of eoiulemie.it ion ; but do not 
a.sk me to givi' 1 aek yoiir plighted troth. 1 
Jiave iu»t tlu‘ strengtli to do so. l\Iore tljaii 
ever, more tlia.u when lirst pledged to me, I 
need the aiil, the eompani(m.''hip of inj' 
guardian angel. You ueie that to me once; 
aliaiidoii iiH‘ not. now. In these lerriblo 
times 4>f re\olni ion, excitable natures catch 
madness fiom each other. A writer iu the 
heat (jf Ids pa!->ioM says much that lie dot's 
not me.iii to 1)0 literally taken, uliieli in 
eoolor moments lie ie)<entsand relraets. Coii- 
sider, too, the j)re,ssni'eic-f want, of hunger. II. 
is tile opinh'jis tliat ;\ou so eoiKleniii whieh 
alone at tliis monu'ni supply bread to the 
writer. Ihit say you will yi't jiardon me, — 
yet give me trial if I ol.eiid no more — if I 
withdraw my aid to any attacks on your 
views, your religion— if 1 say, ‘ Thy God shall 
bt' my God* and tliy p(..'ople shall be my 

pi'oplo.’ ■’ 

“ ;\Jas ” said Isaura, softly, ‘‘ask tlij^iclf 
if tlio.se be words wliieli J can believe again. 
Ihish ! ” she enulinued, elieeking his answer 
witli a more kindling eountenaiiee and more 
imp;is.sione«l v<%ie('. ‘‘Are they, after all, the 
wt»nls that, man sliould address to woman? 
Js it on tlu ‘>1 length of Woman lliat Man 
.'should rely .’ Is il to lier tliat he should say, 

‘ nictate iiiy opinions on all tliat. belongs to 
tlie Alind of man : eliaiige tlie dordi’ines that 
I lia\c thonglufully formed and lioncstly 
advoeat'*; tea<.'h imw how to act oil eartli, clear 
;dl my d<)id.)rs as to my ho])es of iJeaveii’? 
N(», Gustave; in tliis task man never should 
•repo.-ic oil woman. Thou art lionest at this 
moment, my poor friend ; but could 1 believe 
tliee to-day. thou wouklsl laugh to-niorrow at 
Avhat woman can b(* made to believe.” 

Stung to tl«e (juiek by tlie truth of Isaura’s 
accusation, Gustave exclaimed with vehe- 
nienee — “ .\ll that lliou. sayesi. is false, and 
thou ^nowest it. 'J’he intluenec of woman on 
man for good or for evil delies reasoning. It 
diK-s nioidd liis deeds on eartli ; it docs either 
make or mar all that future which lies be- 
tween his life and his gnivestone, and of 
whatsviever may lie beyond the grave. Give 
me up now, and thou art responsible for me, 
for all I do, it may be against all that thou 
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' deemest holy. Keep thy troth yet awhile, 
and test mo. If T come to thee showing how 
I could have injured, and how for tiiy tlcar 
sake 1 liave spared, nay, aided, all that thou 
dost believe and reveroin'o, then wilt thou 
: dare to say, ‘Go thy ways alone — I forsake 
thee ! * ” 

Isaura turned aside her face, but slie held 
out her hand — it was as cold as death. Il{j 
knew that she had so far yielded, and his 


vanity exulted : he smiled in secret triuTnjjh 
as ho pressed his kiss on that icy liand and 
was gone. 

“This is duty — it must be duty,” said 
Isaura to her, self. “ But where is the 
hiioyant delight that belongs to a duty 
achievctl? — where? oh where?” And then 
she stole with drooping head and lieavy step 
into her own room, fell on her knees and 
prayal. 


CHAPTER vin. 


In vain persons, bo they mah? or female, 
there is a complacen self-satisfaction in any 
momentary personal success, Im wo ver litt le t luit 
success may conduce to — nay, however imu'li it 
may militate against — the objects to which 
their vanity itself devotes its mor<‘ pcrinamnit 
desires. A vain woman may be very :inxii»u.s 

to win A , the magnitieciit, ns a partner 

for life, ami yet feel a eortnin tr:uin|)h when 
a glance of her eye has made ;in evening’s 

con<;|Uest of the pitiful B , although by 

that achievement she incurs tlu; imn»:nent 

hazard of losing A alt«)gcther. So, wlicn 

Gustave Rameau fiuiltcd Isaura, liis first feel- 
ing was that of triuinpli. His eloquemv* liad 
sulxlued her will : she had ifnt finally dis- 
carded him. But as he wandered abst ractctlly 
in the biting air, his K;lf-coniplacciu*y was 
succeeded b}' mortifieation and discontent. 
He felt that In* iiad eoinmitted himself tc> 
promises which he was by go mt'ans )>repared 
to keep. True, t lie promises wen; vague in 
words; but in substence Vhey were ])Crfcetly 
clear — “ to spare, nay, to aid all that Isaura 
esteemed and reverenced.” How was this 
possible to him ? How could he smldenly * 
change the whole character of liis writings? 
— ^liow become the defender of marriage and 
property, of church and religifin ! — how 
proclaim himself so utter an ap()statc ? If he 
did, how become a leader of the fresh revolu- 
tion ? how escape bc^ng its victim ? Cease to 
write altogether? But then how to* live? 
His pen was his sole; subsistonec, save 30 sous 
a-day as a National Guard — 30 sous a-day to 
him who, in order to be Sybarite in tastCvS, 
was Hpartaii in doctrine. Nothing lietter 
just at that moment than Spartan doctrine — 

“ Live on black broth and fight the enemy.” 
Anti the journalists in vogue so thrived upon 


that patriotic scutiineiit, that they were the 
last persons compelled to drink the black broth 
or light the enemy. 

“Those women nre siic-h idiots wlicn they 
metldhj in politics,” grumhled between his 
teeth the enthusiastic ad voeiilc of Woman's 
Itights on all niatters of love. “And,” he 
eontinned, soliloquising. ‘‘ it is not as if the 
girl had any larce, or decent dot ; it. is not as 
if slio saitl, ‘In return for the saeriliee of 
your ])Opnlarity, your ])ro.s peels, your f^]»inions, 
I give you not only , a devoted licart, but an 
(‘xccllent table and a c.apitid fire and plenty 
or poek(*t -money.’ Snare hiru ! wlien I think 
of that, frozmi mUut^ and possilily the leg of a 
mouse for ilinner, and a virtuous homily by 
way (*f graoc, the prospect is not allui ing ; 
and the girl herself is not so pretty as she 
was — grown very thin. Sue won dnta, I 
tliink she asks too much — far more than she 
is worth. No, no; 1 had better have 
accepted her dismissal. J'Jlle rCcst jm.'i dignn, 
de moi,'' ^ 

Just as he arrived at that conelnsion, 
Gustave Rameau felt the touch of a Tight, a 
soft, a warm, yet a firm hand, on his arm. 
He turned, and beheld tlu' face, of the woman 
whom, through so many drtiary wo(‘ks, he had 
sought to slum —the fa(?o of Julio Caumartin. 
Julie was not, as Savariii liad seen Jier, look- 
ing pinched and wan, with faded robes, nor, 
as when met in the vafe by Lcmcreier, in the 
faded robc;s of a tbeatre. Julie never looked 
more beautiful, more radiant than she did 
now ; and there >vjis a wonderful heartfelt 
foiuliicss ill her voice wJjeri she cried, “ Mon 
homme ! man homme! saul homnie au mondo 
de man eosur^ Gustave, ckeri, ad^re ! 1 have 
found thee — at last — at last I ” Gustave 
gazed upon her, stupefied. Involuntarily his 
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^Ijinccd from the freshness of bloom in 
her bice, which the intense cold of tlie atmo- 
sphere only scorned to heighten into purer 
health, to her rlress, which was new and 
handsome — blji,ck-he did not know that it 
was mourning — the cloak trimmed with 
costly sables, t^ertainly it was ro mendicant 
for alms who thus reminded tin* shivering 
Adouis of tlic (slaiins of a ])ri.st inn Venus. He 
stammered out. her name — “‘Julie I '' — and 
then he stopped. 

ta Julifi/ Pet if: ingrat ! how 1 have 
sought f(U' thee I liow I liave liiiiigered for tJic 
sight of thee I Tliat monster Savjirin I lui 
would not give me any news of thee. That 
is ages ago. Ihit at, h'ust FrcJerii* Lemereicr, 
whom 1 saw since, promised to remind thee 
tlrat 1 lived still. lit*. di<l not <lo so, or 
1 should have seen tliVc — next~ce. pan 

*• Certainl^'. certainly — only — cfiere amie — 
you know tliat— -that — ^;is [ before announcwl 
to thee, I — 1 — was engaged in man iage — ^and 

“• ihit are you married ? *’ 

“No, no. llirkl Take rare — is not that 
the hi>s of a a ohu'i 

••What then.’ Let it eonie 1 Would it 
mi.ght: slay ns l»th while my liaiid i< in 
tliine!” . 

•‘Ah'!’’ iniitteretl (ruslnve, inwanlly, 
“what a (lirt'eroiice ! This is hn'e ! Xo 
preachi!ig- here! Pile ent plus digne de woi 
que. I'autre ” 

•’ Xo," lie said, aloiul, “ 1 am not mnrricMl. 
Alarriagc is at best a pitiful ccreniony. Hut 
if you wisheil for nens <if me, siiiely you 
must have heard of my elfoet as an orator 
not despised in the, Salle Favre. Since, 1 have 
withdrawn fiom tliat arena. Hut as a 
journalist. I Hatter myself that I have had a 
bctiH- Awrrr.f.” 

“Doubt less, doubtless, my Gustave, my 
Poet! Wherever thou art, thou must be 
first among men. l>ut, alas! it is my 
fault — my misfortune. 1 have not been in 
the midsf of a worlil tliat perhaps rings of 
thy name.'’ 

•‘Xot my name. Priulenee compcilt'd me j 
to conceal tliat. Still, Genius pierces under j 
any mime. You might have tlisi,()vereil me 
under my nout dr plume.'' 

'* Pai^ilon me — I was always hete. But, 
oh I for so many weeks I was so jioor — so 
ilestiVute. T couhl go iiowliere. exeei>t — don't 
b<i ashamed of me — except ” 

“Yes.' Goon." 

“ Lxcepl where J eouLl got some money. 
At first to (laiiec — you remeiiilier my holcro. 
Then I got a bet ter engagement . Do you nnt j 
remember that you taught me to recite 
versos? Had it been for myself alone. J 
might have been contented to starve. With- 
out tlieo, what was life? But thou wilt 
reoolleet Madeleine, the ohl honne who lived 
with me. Well, she ha<l attended and 
cherished me since 1 was so high — lived with 
my mother. Mother ! no ; it seems that 
Madame SiiTville was not my mothc‘r after all. 
But, of course, I could not let my old Made- 
leine starve ; and therefore, with a heart 


Heavy as lead, I danced and declaimed. Myi 
heart was not so lu*avy when I recited thyl 
songs.'’ " j 

“My songs I Pan ere ange!'' exclaimed] 
the Poet. * 1 

“Apd then, too, I thought, ‘Ah I thid 
dreadful siege I He, tof>, may be poor — he! 
•nay know want and hunger;'’ and so all l’ 
couhl save from Madeleine I put iiitoaljox:, 
for thee, in ease thou should<t come l)a(?k to 
me some tlay. Mon homme, how couhl I go 
to the Salle Favre? How c(»uhl 1 read 
journals, Gustave? But thou art not mar- 
ried, Gustave ? Parole d'honnevr ? *’ 

J*aroIe d'honnatr! What docs tliat 
matter ? ’’ 

“ Kverything ! Ah 1 I am not so weehante^ 
so mauratmt tele, I was some months ago. 
If thou wert man ied. 1 slioulil say, ‘ Blessed 
and sacred bo thy wife! Forget me.’ But 
as it is, one word mure. Dost thou love the 
young lady, whot'vcr she be ? or dues slie love 
t lice so Well that it would be sin in llicc to 
talk triilcs lu J ulie ? S]>eak as honestly as if 
tlnui Wert not a poet." 

•• Honestly, sh(‘ never said she loved me. I 
never thought slie did. Hut, you hco. 1 was 
very ill, and my [*arents and fi lends and my 
• phy.'ician said tiiat it was right for me to 
I ariangc my life, and marry, and so forth. 

I And the girl had nioiH‘y, and was a good 
match. Ill short. tlieCliing was settled. But 
oh. Julie, she never JcariK'd my songs by 
heart ! She did not love as tliou <Ii(lst, and 
still d<»''t. Ainl — all! wt'll — nor' that wc 
meet again — now that I look in thy face— 

now that I lu ar thy voice Xo, I do not 

love lier as I hned, and might yet love, tliee, 
Bui — blit —1—” 

“ \V«']1, but ? oil. r gucss. Tliou scest me 
wcll^ dr* ssed, no loiigiu' dancing ainf* de- 
claiming at cafes: and tliou tliinkest that 
Julie has disgraced heiself? she is un- 
faithful ? " 

Gustavo hai not anticipated that frankness, 
nor was the ivloa which it i xprcssed upper- 
most in his iiiiiul when he saul, “ but, 

but " d'lierii were -many huts, all very 

confnscil, si niggling through his mind as he 
spoke. 1 Ii)wcv(*r, lie answered as a Parisian 
.sceptic, mJ ill bred, naturally would 
answer — • • 

•*My dear friend, my dear child” (the 
Parisian is very fond the word child or 
enfant in aihiressing a woman)? ” 1 have 
never seen thee so l)(*autiful as thou art 
now; and when thou tellest me that thou 
art no longer poor, and the proof of wliat 
thou .saj'est^is visible in the furs, which, 
alas I 1 cannot give tlice, what am I to 
think?” * 

“ Qh, homme^ •nwn hovnne! thou art 
very .spirifvrl^ and that is why I loved thee. 
1 am very hetc^ and that is i*xcuse enough for 
thcc if thou couldst ij()t love mo. But canst 
thou kx)k me in the face and not know that 
my eyes could not meet thine as they do, if 
1 had been faithless to thcc even in a thought, 
when 1 BO boldly touched thine arm ? Viem 
chez moiy come and let me explain all. Only 
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■—only lot me repent, if nnothor luis rights 
iover tlieo which forlnd thee to come, 
‘say so kindly, ami I will never trouble the<i 
! again.” 

f. Gustave had been liilherto walking slowly 
^jy the side of Julio, amidst the distant, )>oom 
!Of the besiegers’ cannon, while I lie shoit 
(lay began to close; and along th<‘ dn^ary 
boulevards sauntered idlers turning to look at 


I the young, beautiful, well-dressed woman wlifi 
I seemed in such contrast, to tlie cajiital whose 
' former liix.iiri<*s the ‘-Oiidine” of imperial 
I’aris represented. He now olferod his arm 
I to Julie: ami, fpiiekcning his pace, said, 
*' Tlicre is no reason why I slioukl refuse to 
attend thcH? home, and listen to tla* explana- 
tions tluni dost generously condescend to 
volunteer.” 


C TT A PTETl 


TX. 


** Ah, indeed 1 what a ditTorenee.' wlial j 
a di/feronee ! ” said Gustavi' to himself 
wdicn ho cut (‘red .lulie’s apartment. In j 
her palmier days, when ho had lirst made | 
her aoquaiiitaneo, the a]iarlm(Mit no tloubt I 
had been inllnitely mori‘ splendid, mort' I 
abundant in silks and fringes and flown s j 
and kiiiek-knaeks ; but. never had it s<‘em('«l ; 
so cheery and comfortable and bona*- 
liko. as now. AVliat a Ciuitrast to fsaura's 
dismantled chilly / She drew liim to- 
wards the heart li, on which, blazing though 
it was, she ])ilcd frosli billets, S(’at(*d him in 
the easiest of easy-chairs, knelt IxNido him. 
and chafed his numlxd liamls in hers: and ns 
her bright ey<?s timlc'rlv (m his, sin- 

looked so young and so inuoeenf I Von w<»uld 
not then liavc called her the ‘•Gudim; of 
Paris.” 

Hut when, a little while afi(‘r, n‘viv(‘d by 
the genial warmth and moved by the eliarm 
of her lx;auty, Gustavo moved hi.> nvni round 
her iH'ck ami songlit to draw her on his lap, 
she slid from his embrace," shaking her head 
gently, and seated herself, witli a pretty 
air of eeremoiiioiis iloeorum, at a little 
distance. 

Gustave looked at her amazed. 

Can Hons,* said slu* gravely : thon 

wouldst know why I am s> wadi dress(‘d, so 
comfortably lodged, and I am hniging to ex- 
plain to thee all. Som<3 day*^ ago 1 had just 

tinished my })orformabee at the Cab; .and 

wjis putting on my shawl, when a tall .Alontienr, 
f rt htl hommt\ with Hie air of a grand 
seijneuf^ eirteriHl the rafe^ and ap{»roaehing 
me politely, said, ‘ I think 1 have the honour 
tf» address Mademoiselle Julie Cainnartin?’ 
‘That is my name,’ I "said, surprised; and, 
looking at him more intently, I recognized 
his fac<?. He had come into the eofe a few 
(liys before with thine old acquaintance 


I’redi-rie Lomereior. atid stood by wbcii I 
a>ked Kred«*rii* to give me m'W-< of thee. 
‘ Mademni'-idli',’ b(‘ eontiniied, witii a serious 
nielatielioiy siuile, ^ I shall .-st.’irfh' you wli(*n 1 
suy tint I am Ji]ni<»iiited to a<‘t as your 
guanliaii by tlu' hm reipiest of your mother.’ 
•Gf Madame Surville.’' ‘ Mad aim.; Siirville 
adopted you, but was not your mother. We, 
eaiiuot talk tit eas(3 li(‘r<.'. Allow me to 
n-(jm‘st that you will acecunpany m(‘ to Moii- 

sii'ur \ , the avonv. It is md vi*ry far 

fr"m this; and by tb(‘ way 1 will tell you 
som*‘ nows t hat may sadden, and som(i news 

th;.i’ may rejoioe.’ 

“ There w rn an earm"-tm'ss in the- voice and 
look of tin's Monsieur tliat inqu’cs.sc'd im*. He 
<lid TKit oll'er me lu's arm : )»ut 1 walkod l»y 
his side in the direction he elmse. As we 
walked he told me in very few w(»rds that mv 
mot Inn* had bei-n separated from lier ImshamI, 
and for certain family rensfuis had found it so 
diflienlt to rear and ])rovide for m(; herself, 
that she had aeee])led tlie olTer of ^Iadame„ 
Surville to adopt me as hm' ow n (*hild’ WJiile. 
he sjjoke, then; came dimly back to im; tlic 
remembrane(‘ of a lady wlio had take-ii me 
from my tirst home, wlien 1 had 1 ecu, as 1 
miderstiu)d, at rini-se, and left im; with poor 
dear Madanu; Surville, saying, ‘Thi.s is lu'nee- 
fortli your mamma.’ T never again saw tli.'it 
lady. It seems that many years afterwards 
my true motla.-r desire (I toi* regain me. 
Ma.dame Surville was then dead. She failed to 
trace 1110 out, owing, alas ! to my own faults 
and changi; of name. She tlien entered a 
mmnery, but hefon; (h)iiig so, assigned a sum 
«»f lOO.tMH.) francs to this gentleman, who was 
distantly eounceted with lier, with full power 
to him to take, it to himself, or give it to iny 
use should lie discover me, at his discretion. 
‘I ask you,’ continued the Mon.sieur, ‘to go 
with me to Mon, N ’s, bceaiiso the gum 
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Is %till in his liands. He will coulirm my 
statement. All that T Jiavo now to say is 
fliis: If yon aeee])t my .irnanliansliip, if you 
obey implicit ly my ailviet-, T 'iliall consi'ilcr 
the interest, of thi^ sum wliich lias aecumii- 

lato.l sinee deposited widi M. \ ^l»u^ to 

yv)U ; and Hk*. capita.! will be y<»ur dot 
1)11 niarriaj^e, if tiic marriage ])e with my 
consent.’” 

(riistavo lia<l lisfeiied via-y attentively, and 
williout interruption, until now; when Ik* 
looked u]), and saiil with ids <'Mstomary sneer, 

“ Hid your Monsicur.yer^ he! /iewiiwe, you sa\ , 
inform you of the value of the advir-e, rather 
of the commands, you were implicitly to 
obey I ” 

‘‘ Ves,” answered .Inlie, ‘-not. then, but 
laler. Let iiu; ljo on. We anived at M. 

X ’s, a.n elderly .i,u’av{^ man. 1 le sai»l that 

all he knew j^'as that lit; lieM the money in 
trust for the Monsieur with me, to be driven 
to him, with the. aeeiuuulntious of intiTest, 
on the tleaMi of tlie la<ly wliohad d<‘posit<*d it. 
If that Monsieur had ins(ructi«»tis* liovv to^ 
dis|)ose of the money they were not known 
to him. All lie luul to do was to transfer 
it absolutely to liiiii on the proper certi- 
iieato of the lady’s deal if. So you see, 
Crastave, that the M^ousicur eould h.i.ve kept 
all from me if lie had Jikjd.” 

‘‘ Vour Monsieur is very {.re a emu.'!. IVrliaps 
you will now tidl me his uame." 

“No; he forhiils me to do it yet.” 

“ Ami he took this ajiartmeut hir you, and 
"avc you the money to buy that smirt drc’-s 
and these furs. J>ah ! mon oit/jnt, why ivv 
to deceive mo Do J not kno’v luy I’aris A 
fort hel hoininr does not make himself o’uai- 
dian to a fort hrUr JiUr so youn^^ and fair a.s 
j\ruden«)isello Julie (’aumarliii without e<*r- 
tain eonsideratioijs which shall he name!e.'!s, 
like himself.” 

Julie's eyes flashed. “ Ah, (1 usta\c ! ah. 
Monsieur 1” she said, half aiurrily, half 
plaintively, “ 1 si e that my trnanliau knew 
you better than 1 did. Never mind ; f will 
iiot. reproaeh. Tlioii hast the riglit to despise 
me.” 

‘‘ Pardon I I did not mean to olTend thee," 
said (lustav’e, somewhat disconcerted. “ Put 
own that thy story is stranjije; ami tins 
f^LV.ivilian^who knows me better than you — 
docs lie know' me til all.' Didst thou speak 
to him pf mo ” 

“ I low' eould 1 lielp it He s:iys that fins 
terrible war, in whieh he taki's an active part, 
makes his life uncertain from day to day. He 
wished tocomplele th(‘ trust bcqueatheil to 
him by Keeiii*: me safe in the love of .S'-me 
worthy man vvlio’* — she paused for a moment 
with an expression of compressed an‘:ui'!h, 
an.l then liurried on — ‘'who would recou:!ii/.c 
what was good in me. — would never ivfiroaeli 
me for — for— tlu' past. 1 then said that my 
Iieart was thine : 1 eoukl never marry any 

one hut thee.” 

“ Marry me,” faltered Gustave — “ marry ! ” 

“And,’’ continued the girl, not heeding liis 
interrupt ion, “he said thou w'eifc not th(3 hus- 
,^band he would choose for me : tliat thou 


wert not — no, 1 cannot wound thei* by re- 
peating what he said mdvindly, unjust ly.* He 
oa<lc mo think ol ihei* no more. J saiil again, 
that is impos.^ihic.” 

** P.iit,” re-iiimed llameau. with an alTectcd 
laiigli, “ w'hy think of anything so formidable 

as marriage.' 'Phou lovi's! )iu>. jiikI ’* 

IliC a[)pro.jclicd again, svi’kiiig to oiubrace 
h(M‘. SJie reeoil.:d. “No. (lu'-t.ave, no. I 
have sw«>rn-— sworn solnmily by the memory 
<»f my losi moilici- — ih.it I will jicver sin 
again. I will nevrr be to tliee other than tliy 
friiMul — or thy wife.” 

Mefore Guslave '.oiili! rejily to these words, 
which look liim wliolly by surprise, tliere. 
w.'is a ring at ilu' oiiii-r door, and the old 
hninr iislicivd in Vi ‘tor »Io ]\laul(‘(in. He 
lialtc'd at the thresVold. and liis brow con- 
tract od. 

“So yon have already broken faith with 
me, Madeiiioi.sclle ” 

“ No, Monsieur, 1 have not broken faith,” 
cried Jidic, passionately. “I toll you ihafc 
1 w'ouM not Seek to liiiil out .Monsieur 
Kanu'aii. 1 did not sci*k, but I met him nn- 
e,\.[)eetedly. I owed tt» him an explanation. 
I luvitcil him here to give i ha.l i'.x|ilaiiation. 
V'lllirul it, what would In' have th«'Ughl of 
me.' Now lie may go, and 1 will never admit 
him ag.ii/i witho’at voiir sanction.'’ 

'J’iic Vi'-onite till. .el his stern look upon 
(iustave, will) lli.mgl), we know, not want- 
ing ill personal eoiirago, felt cowed liy lu« 
false ])osition ; and lii.-! i \e lell. fpiailcd before 
De Maulcoii's ga/.c. 

“ T.cava* us for a few in nuies alone, Made- 
moiselle” sa.’(i the Vieouite. "Nay, Julie,” 
he addtal, in softened tones, “fear nothing. 
I, too, owe explanation — friendly cx[ilaii:itiou 
— to .M. Tlameaii.'’ 

With lil.s liabifnal i‘onrtesy tow'arc Is women, 
la? extViuled his hand to .1 iilie, and led her 
from the roiaii. 'J'heii, closing the door, he 
sealed himself, ami made a sign to Gustave to 
<lo t lie same. , 

" .Monsieur," said De Mauleoii, “excuse me 
if I detain you. very few words will 
sullicc foi- oiii' priv^ciii intci'vic'W. I take it for 
granttd that Mademoiselle lias told you that 
she is no child of .Madame. Surv ille’s : that 
her own mothei beijiieathed her to my pro- 
tect ifui and j’uardymship with a modest 
fortune which is at rnv disposal to give or 
withhold. 'J'lie little r have, seen already of 
Mademois,']lc im])re>ses me with sincere 
inlere.‘'l in her fate. I look with compassion 
on what she may have been in tlie. past; I 
ant iciji.ati* with lio[’.e what site may be in the 
future. I do i/ot a'k you to see her in either 
with my eyes. I say frankly that it is my in- 
tention. and 1 may add, ipy resolve, that the 
w'anl thus left to my charge, shall he henec- 
fvirth safe from the temptations that have 
seduced Jier. poverty, her inexperience, her 
vanity if yon will, but have not. yet corrupted 
her heart. lirtf, I must request you to give 
me your won I of honour that you will hold 
! no farther eommunieal ion with her. I can 
allow no sinister influence to stand between 
her fate and honour,” 
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“ You speak well find nobly, M. le 
Vicomle,” sfiid Rameau, “and 1 j^ive the 
promise you exact.’’ He abided, IV-elingly, 
“It is true her lieirt 1j?is been cor- 

rupted. That is gooil. jiri'e.-tioiiate, uuseltish 
as a child’s. Xai I'hnii.'H'ur th cuux saluer, M. 
lo Vicointe.” 

He bowed with a dignity unusual to liiyi, 
ani tears were iii his eyes as he passe<l by l>o 
Maul(ion and gained the anteroom. There a 
side door s^iiddenly opened, and .Inlie's I'aee, 
anxious, e.iger. looked Forth. 

Gustave paused: “Adieu, Mndtunoisclle I 
Though wo may never meet again, — though 
our fates divide us, — believe me that 1 shall 
ever cherish j'^oiir memory — and 

The girl iiiterrnj)tc I him, impulsively 
seizing hi.s arm, and looking liim in the Face 
with a wild tixed stare. 

“ Hush I dost thou menu to say that, we arc 
parte<l, — partc<l Forever.'” 

“Alas I ” said Gust;iV(', “ what option is be- 
fore us.^ Your guardian rightly Forbids my 
visits; and even were I free to offer you my 
hand, you yourself say that 1 am not a suitor 
ho woul<l apprf)vo.” 

Jiih’o turn«‘d liereyes towards De Hauhvm, 
who, following Gustave into the anteroom. 


stofxl silent and impassive, leaning against tt'ie 

wall. ■ . • • 

He now umlerstood and replied to the 
j):itlietie appeal in the girl’s eyes. 

“ Hy young ward,’’ he said, ** M. Kamoati 
expresses himself with propriety ami tfiitli. 
Suffer liim to dej»art. lie belongs to the 
former ‘life ; reeom-ilc yonrsolf t(» the new.’’ 

advanced to take lier liand, making .a 
sign to Gustave to depart. But as Ije 
appro;i<*lied Julie, slio uttered a weak t)ileous. 
wail, and fell at his Feet senseless. Do 
Mauleon rais{‘d and earrie*! her i?ito her 
room, where he left her to the care of the 
old On re-euteriiig the anteroom, he 

fouml G ustave si ill liiigei iug by the outer door. 

“ You will. i>ardou mo, Monsieur,” he said 
to the Vicomto, “ bill iii.fatjb i l‘«td so uneasy, 

so unhappy. IFasshc^-: 1 You see, you see 

there is danger to her b('alti),;pt'vhnp^ to her 
reason, in so abiaipt a separation, so eruel Ji 
. riiplure betwceji ii's Let nm ^-all pgain, or 
."1. .may not- have strcngiii lo keep my 
promise.” 

De. Mault’on remained 
musing. Then ho said 
“Gome Ivack into the salon, 
franklv.” ' 


a fo.w miiuites 
ill a whisper, 
ns 


Let- 


talk 


CHAPTER X. 


“ M. Ramk.m:,’’ said He Maul. * 011 , when the 
two men iiad reseated themselves in the.NV/fc/?. 
“ ( will honestly say that luy desire is to rid 
myself as soon as I <;;iu of the trust <»F 
guardian to this young lady. Playing as 1 do 
with fortune, my (inly stak(* ag.iinst her 
favours is my life. I feel as if ir were luy 
duty to see that Mademoiselle is mit left 
alone ami friendless in the world at my 
decease. 1 have in my mind for her a hiis- 
haml that 1 ihiidv in every way suitable : a 
handsome and Ijravi' young fellow in my 
battalion, of respectable birth, without any 
living relation.-; to eonsult as to his eliQieo. f 
have reason to b(‘lieve that if .lulie married 
him, she need never fear a reproacli as to her 
antecedents. Her tint woukl sullico to enable 
him to realize his own wisli of a country t 4 ;)wn 
in Normaiid}'. And in that station, Paris and 
its temptations woulil soon pass from tlie 

r )or child’s thoughts, as an evil dream. But 
cannot dispose of her hand without her own 


coijs(;iit ; and if she is lo bo reasoneil out of 
her Fancy Fur you,l have no time tr) devote to 
the t.ask. I eomo to tlie point. Von are not 
the man 1 wouM ehoosc For her, husl»ajfd. 
But, evid(;utly. you arc the man she wouI<l 
choose. An', you (lis])OS('.d lo marry her? 
You hesitate, very naturally; 1 ha.s'(3 no right 
to demand an immediate answer to a cpies- 
tion so serious. Perliajis you will think over 
it, atid let me know in a (lay or two.' I take 
it For granted that, if you were, as 1 hoard, 
engaged bcfoiu' tlu' .‘^iege to marry tlie 
Signor.a Cicogna, that engagement is an- 
nulled.” 

“ Why take it f<n’ granted .' ” asked Gustave, 
])crplexed. 

“ Simply because T find you hero. Nay, spare 
ex|»lauations and cxeus<‘s. I quite iindor- 
.staiid that you were invited to come. But a 
man solemnly betrothed to a lymohdle like 
the Signora Cicogna, in a time, of such dire 
calamity and peril, could scarcely allow him-| 
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selftfo be tempted to accept the invitation of . 
one 60 beautiful, and so warmly attaclicd to | 
him. as is Mademdisello Julie; aiul on wit- ! 
iicssinj^ the ])assioiiate sireni^th of that ’ 
attachment, say tliat ho cMimot koep a ! 
promise not to njpout his visits. Ihii if f inis- ; 
take, amt you are still betrothed to the ! 
Si.^^noriiLu of course all disc-iissiui: is at an 
eml.'* ! 

(jiustave hun; 4 ‘ his head in some shame, and ! 
in much bewildered <loubt. ; 

The practised observer of men’s eharaciers, 
and of sliiftin.ir phases of mind, .edariced at 
the poor poet’s perturbeil count enaiice with a 
half-smile of disdain. 

It is for yon to jiidjre how far tin? very 
love to you so iiigc'uuousjy evineed by my 
ward — how bu' the*. 'reasons nj^aiirst niarriaj^e 
with one wliAse :in1ce.ech;n1« expose Jier to re- 
jiroach— siioiil'J iuljjieiicc -one of your a<l- 
vanecd opinions np(n’i soeial ties. .Surdi 
reasons doiml uppeiir to have witli ar<i>ts the 
s.ime wei;j:lit l lay have with tla; huu nft‘o}x'n\ 

J liave blit to add that the husbamf of .Inliu 
will receive witli her liaml a fh t ^^f nearly 
120.000 francs ; and I have reason to believe 
that that .fortune \vill bo inereased — bow 
mueJi. T cannof .^iruess — wlieti '^he cessation of 
the sicj^e will allow commniiieati<»n with 
J'in^dmal. One \\<»rd mure. I should wislito 
rank the husband of my ward in the iiiimhcv 


of my friends. If he did not oppose the 
political opinions with which f idi-ntitv mv 
own earctn, T should be pleased to make any 
ri-e in tlie .world achieved by me assist to the 
raisiij”* of liiniself. lint my (»pini(ms, as 
ilnriiej: the time we were br.ni).dil t..*iether ytm 
weni made a wan;, ai'i* thust* of a practical 
imt^i of the World, and havi; noiliinj; in cum- 
m<m with l.'omnmnisN. Socialists. Inter- 
nat ionaJists, or whatever sect would place 
the aj^ed societies of Murojic in Medoa'w 
caldron of yoiirli. At a im)ment like the 
prc.sent, fanatics .'iiid drcMiners sf) abound, 
that the nmnhej- of such .^'iniieis will necessi- 
tate a frgneral amiioty when order is rcstoicd. 
What a p(u-t .<() yoiiii;.^ as yon may have 
written or said at such a. lime 'will Ic readily 
forjtotten aiul ror|_dy^*n a year or two hence, 
provided lie dors not iml his notions into 
violent notion. J>nf :f \oii r'iioose to jiersevoits 
in the views yon now ad vo.-.at*-, .m) be it. 
Tii(\v will not make poor Jidie le-'S a I-'cliever 
in your wisdom and y* niiis, (>idy they will 
separate yon from me, and a. day may come 
when I slionJ<I ha\e tho ]iainlnl duty of 
orderin;^ yon to he siiol- ---Dti wcliorn. Think 
over all 1 liave thus f)^•lld^]y said. Give me 
your answer wiliiin for(y-ei«,dit hours: and 
meanwhile Im'IiI no eommnnii-ai ion with my 
ward. 1 the honour to wish you g;ood 

dav.” 


(Ml ATT 

The short f^rim day was elosin;.^ when 
OiAtave, r^uittii\e: Julie's a]iarlHient. ajrain 
found hinisclf in the stvi'cts. ills thoiii^his 
were troubled and confused, lie was the 
more alfeeteil by Julie’s ihipassioiied love 
for him, liy the ixmtrast with Isaura's words 
and miinma' in their recent inters ie\v. llis 
own tineitail fancy for llu; •* Ondinc of Paris’’ 
Ijccaiiie revived l)y the dillieulties hetsvea-n 
their ancient intercourse which her un- 
expected scrujik^jand De JManleon’s "uardian- 
ship interposed. A witty writer thus defines 
\ine caprice cn flam me par des 

nh.'stacle.'i.-' In tho onlimiry times ( f ]>oaec, 
Gustave, handsome, aspiring to reputable 
position in the hcau vumde^ would not have- 
a.ilmitto<l any considerations to coiniiroinise 
his station bji marriage with a jujurante, 
IJiit now the wild politieul doctrines he had 
^‘mbraced separated his awbitiou from that 


Kit XI. 

henu and i. 'mibinod it with ascendancy 

over the revolnl ionisls of the populace — a 
<lirec(ion which he inu.^t abandon if he con- 
tinued his suit to I.saur.i. Then,, too, the 
immediate p.o-'St s^ion of Julie's dot was not 
without tein[»tation to a man who was so fond 
of his iiersomil eomforts. and who did not see 
where to turn for a tlini;er, if, obedient to 
l^auru’s “ ]nej]idiees.’’ he abamloncd his 
prolits as a writer in tlie revolulioiiary pn-ss. 
The inducemenis for wit^idrawal from the 
cause he had espousetl, hckl out to him with so 
haughty sv coldness by De Mauleon, w’crc not 
wliolly without ft>ree, though they irritated 
llis self-esteem. He was dimly awaie of the 
A’'ieomte’s maseulinc talents for public life ; 
and ‘the high rei»utation he had already 
acquircil among in ilitary a uthori t ies, and even 
nmong experienced and thoughtful civilians, 
hud weight upoir Gustave’s impressionable 
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tcmpcraliicn t. But though Dc Maulcon’s 
impiiofl aJvico here coiiiculod in much with 
the tacit compact ho had made with J.saura, it 
alienated him more from Jsaura hcrsidf, for 
IsaiUM did not bring to him tho fortune which 
would enable liim to snsjumd his lu(;ubratiuns, 
watch the turn of events, and livt; at case in 
tho meanvvhiUi ; and the dot to be rcccive«l 
with J)e Minilcon'.s ward had these •“ad- 
vantages. 

WliiJc thns UK'dital ijig, (lUstavc turned 
into one of the ca iit i n(‘ii open, to hrighten 

his intellect with a petit rrrre, aiul the.re he 
found the two eolh'agmvs in the extinct 
Council of Ten, Paul (Jrinnn and Edgar 
Fcrricr. "With the last of ilnse rcvohilionists 
Gustave had become intimately lie. They 
wrote ill the same journal, and he willingly 
accepted a distraction^ from liis self-eonlliet 
wdiicli Eilgiir olVercil him in a. dinner at the 
Caft^ lliehe, which still oiVered its hosjiilalities 
at no exorbitant price. At this n‘]»ast, as the 
drink cireulateil, Gii'^tave w.axed eontidontial. 
lie longed, poor youth, for aiimlviser. Could 
he marry agirl wlio had been a ballet-dancer, 
and wlio Ji id come, into an uiioxpcetetl. hori- 
f age i “ foil d'ni donivr ? ” crie«l 

Edgar. “ What a subliuK* occasion to mani- 
fest thy scorn of tlie miserable haiialith of 
tho bourgeoisie! U will but increase thy 


moral power over the people. And-thcn 
think of the money. What an aid to the 
cause ! What a capit«al for the launch 1 — 
journal all thine own ! Besides, when oiir 
principles triumpli — as triumph tlicy must — 
what would be marriage iiut a brief and 
futile <'crcmony, to be broken the moment 
thou-liast (tause to eom))laiii of thy wife or 
chafe at the l)ond ? Only get the dot into 
thine own hands. Jj amour jtasnc — redo la 
eausrttr.'' 

'rhorigh there was enongdi of pfood in tho 
s«»ii of Madame Kamean to revolt at the 
jireeise wnrds in whic*h tho eoiniscl was given, 
still, as the fumes of the jniiieli yet more 
addled liis brains, t be eoinisel itself was accept - 
.able ; and in that sort i»f maiMeiied fury wliieli 
intoxication jiroiliiet's in some exeita})le lom- 
penMiicnts, as (Juslave reeled homc.th.'it night 
l(‘aningon the arm of slouteiYEilgar Ferrier, 
ho insistcil on going out of his way to jaiss 
the house in whu’h Isaura livcil, and, pausing 
inwler her window, gasped out some verses of 
a wihl song, then much in vogue among the 
votaries of h\‘lix‘ Pyat, in wliich cverytliing 
tli.'it (‘xistent society fleems sacred was revileil 
in the grossc\st. ribaldry. Happily Isaura's 
ear beard it nti^^. I’lie girl was k?iecliiig by 
her beilsid(i absorbed in prayer. 


C^HAPTER XII. 


TilHEK (lays after the f;veiiing ibiis spent 
by (jiuMave Rameau, Isaura was start le(l by a 
visit from <le Maiileoii. She had not hcen 
liiin since, tho eoiiinierreenienl. of the siege, 
and she did no', reeogiii/i.* him at lirst glance 
i?i his military uniform. 

•’1 trust you will ])iir(lon my intrusion, 
Mademoiselh*.” he said, in tin* low' sw'cet 
voice habitual to him in bis gentler moods, 
“but! thouglit it beeauKj me to announce to 
you tile dce(‘a,sc of one w'ho,**! fear, did not 
discharge with inueh kindness tho duties her 
connection witli \7»u itnposed. Voiir fathers 
second W’ife, aftorw artls iMadauu^ Selby, is no 
more. She died some days since in a convent 
to which she had retired. " 

Isaura had no cause to mourn the dead, but 
she felt a shoedv in the suddenness this 
information ; and an that sweet spirit of 
womanly compassion which entered so largely 
into her character, and made a part of her 


genius itself, she murmured tearfully, The 
poor Sigiioriiia ! Wliy could I not have heen 
witli her in lUiioss? {She might then lu^ve 
learned to love me. And she. died* in a (*on- 
vmit, you say,’ Ah, her religion was then 
sincere ! Her end was peaceful ** 

*• L(^t us not doubt, that, Mademoiscll(\ 
(Certainly she lived to regict any former 
errors, and her last thought w'as directed 
towanls sueh alouemeut, as might be in her 
power. And it is that desire of aUniement 
w’hich now’ strangely mixes me up, Made- 
iriois(;l]o, in your (lest in ies. In that desire for 
atonement, she left to my charge, as a kins- 
man, distant indeed, Imt still, jierhaps, the 
nearest with whom she was personally ac- 
quainted — a young ward. In accepting that 
trust, I tiiid myself strangely compelled to 
haz.ard the risk of offending yfu.” 

“Offending me? How? Pray speak 
openly.” 
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“In so doing, I must utter the name of 
Gusmvc Rameau.” 

laaura luvued pale and rocoilal, ))ut she 
did not speak. 

“ Did he inform mo rightly that, in tlio last 
interview witli liiiii tlirte da.vs ago, y(»u ex- 
pressed a strong desire tliat. the engagement 
betwcoiL him and y(»iirs('.lf should <‘(*ase ; aiul 
that you oidy, and willi reluctance, snspendetl 
your roj(^etion of the suit he had jiressed on 
you, in eotisecpienec of liis entreaties, and of 
ecTtaiu assurances as to the eliajiged direrlitui 
of the tali'iits of which wo will assume that he 
is |)osscsse<l 1. ” 

“ Well, well, Monsieur,” exclaimed Tsaura, 
lier whole face hrightening : “and yiui come 
on the part of (iuslave Rameau to say that j 
oil retlcction he does not ladd me to our (‘ii- ; 
gagement— t hat- hi honour and in conseieiK'C 
1 am free V' 

“I see,” ansVered Dc Miiuleou, smiling, 
“that 1 am pardoned afr'eady. . It vvoull not 
pain you if such were niy t list ructions in the 
embassy 1 umlortakc • 

“ Tain mo Ko. . Rut — ‘ 

“ Rut what ? ” 

“i\Iust Jig peisist in a course which r-ill 
break his motlier’s Juiart, and ' 4 iake Jiis father 
de[»lore the hour that he was horn/ Ilavci 
you indnenee over him, M. de IMauhon,' 

If so, will you not exiat if for his good 

“ Vou interest yourself still in his fate, 
Made iiio belle ? ” 

•• Jloweaii 1 <lootluTwise ? Did I not enn- 
seiit to share it wlieii my heart shrank finm 
the. thought of our unu»n I And now when, if 
I understand you rightly, I am free, I cannot 
but. think of what was best in him.” 

“ Alas 1 Mad(iinoi<clle, lie is but one of 
many — ii spoilt child of that ('.’iree, imperial 
rari.s. Everywhere 1 look avouml, 1 see but 
eorruption. It was hidden l»y the halo which 
corrupt ion itself engeiulcrs. The halo is gone, 
the coiTiiiition is visible. AVlien' is the <»kl 
Ereneh inanliootl? Rauished from the Iieait, j 
it comes out only at the l<ingue. Were our 
deeds like our words, Pnv.sia would beg on j 
ber knee to be a [»roviiiee of France. (Jiistave | 
is the tit poet for this generation. Vanity — I 
dc.siro to be known for something, no matter ! 
what, no matter by whom — that is the : 
Parisian's leading motive power; — orator, ; 
sol/liev, p(^t, all alike. Uttei-iM’s ot tine i 
jdirases ; despising knowledge, an<l toil, and 
<liseiplinc»; railing against the (fennaiis as 
barbarians, against tlieir generals as traitors ; 
against (Jod for not taking their part. What 
can be done to wekl this mass of hollow 
bubbles into the solid form <>f a nation — the 
mition it affects to be I What generation pin 
he born out of unmanly race, inebriate 
with brag and absinthe? Forgive me this 
tirade ; I have been reviewing the battalion I 
command. As for Gustave Rameau. — if we 
survive the siege, .and sec once more a 
Government that can enforce onh r, and a 
public that will refuse renown lor balderdash, 
— I should \)C surprised if Gptavc 

llaincau were ainong the prettiest imitators | 


of Lamartine's early ‘ Meditations.* Had he 
been Ijoni under Louis XIV. how loyal he 
would have been 1 IV hat sa<*.red tragedies in 
the style of * Athalie’ he would have written, 

I in the hope of an audience at Versailles! Rut 
I detain you from the letter J was :*harged to 
deliver to yon. I have done so purposely, 
that 1 might convince mysedf that you wel- 
conto that ndcasc which your too tlclieatc 
sense <»f honour shrank too long from de- 
manding.” 

Here he took forth and jdaeed a letter in 
Isaura’s hand ; aiul, a< if to allow lier to 
read it unobserved, retired to the window 
leeess. 

Jsaiira glanced over the letter. It ran 
thus : — 

** I feel that if was oply to y»uir compassion 
that 1 owi d yoiir consent t»» my suit. Gould 
1 have doubt e« I that befoi-e. your words when 
we last met suHicod to eoiivince me. In my 
selfish pain at the moment, I committed a 
great wrong. I would have hekl you bound 
tn a promise from which yon desired to be 
free. Grant me jiaidon for that, and for all 
the faults by which I have offeialed you. In 
c.'incelling our migagomcnt, lot me hope that 
I may rojoice in your irioiulship, your re- 
meiuhranee (»f me, some g»‘ntle aiul kindly 
thought. ;My life may heneeforth pass out of 
eonl.'iet with yours ; bii» you will ever dwell 
in my heart, an image ]uire and holy as the 
sainrs in whom you maA^well believe — they 
ar(‘ of your <o\n kimlred.” 

“ .'\l.ay I c<)nvey to Gustave Rameau any 
ver’: al reply to his letter ! ” :• ked Dc Maul6on, 
turning as she replaced the letter on the 
table. 

*' Only my wishes for his welfare. It might 
wound hiin if I added, my e-rat. it lule for the 
geiienuis manner in which he lias interprcte4 
my lu arli, and acceded to its desires.” 

“ Maclenioisellc, aecejit my congratulations. 
i\Iv c^indoh'nee.s arc f«)r the pom* girl left to 
my guardianship. Unhappily she loves this 
man ; ami there 'are reasons why 1 cannot 
withhold my eonsent. to her nni«)n with him, 
should lie demami it, now that, in the letter 
remittt'd to you, ho has ace(‘pted your dis- 
missal. If r can keel) liim out of all the 
follies and all tin* cvil.s into which he suffers 
his vanity to mislead his reason, 1 will do so ; 
— would ! might say, fWily in compliance with 
your eoiu passionate injunetions. Rut hence- 
forth tlic iiifaTu.'dion of my ward compels me 
to take, some interest in his career. Adieu, 
]\Ia<lcmoiselle ! J have no h.-ar for your hap- 
piness now.” 

Left, alone, Isanra stood as one trans- 
figured. All thb bloom of her youth fjocmed 
smldcnly restored. Round her red lips the 
iliniplcs opened, eouiitless * mirrors of one 
happy stliile. “ I am free, I am free,” she 
murmured — “ joy, joy I ” .md she parsed from 
the room to seek the Venosta, singing clear, 
singing loud, as a bird that escapes from the 
cage imd warbles to the heaven it regains the 
blissful tale of its release,* 
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CHAPTE 

In proportion to the noiirei- roar of the 
besiegers’ cannon, and tlio sharper gripti of 
famine within the walJs, the I’arisians seemed 
to increase their seorn for tlio skill of the 
enemy, and their fait h^ in lla? sanctity of tlio 
capital. All falsi*, news Avas bc-Ueved as 
truth; all trutliful news abliorred as false- 
hood. Listen to the jirroups round t he 
“The Prussian funds have fallen three per 
cent, at Perlin,” says a thn iulbare ghost of 
the liourse (la; liad boon a clei k of Tiouvha'' s). 
“Ay,” cries a National triijird, ‘‘Toad extracts 
from ‘La Liberte.’ The haibariaiis are in 
despair. Nancy is threatened, Ih'lfort freed. 
Bourbaki is invading Baieii. Our Hoots are 
pointing their cannon upon llainburg. Their 
country endaiige?-od, their rctri'at cut otf, the 
solo hope of Bismarck ami his trembling 
legions is to find a refuge in Paris. Tiie in- 
creasing fury of IIKj bombardment is a proof 
of their tlcspair.” 

“ In that Ciise,” wliis[»ereil t^avarin to l)e 
Br<5zt^, “ suppose we semi a Hag of triici^ to 
Versailles witii a message from 'J’roclm (hut, 
on ilisgorging their eonquests. eediiig the left 
bank of tlie Ithine, and ]>ayij.'g t lie (*:s p(‘nses 
of tho war, Paris, ever magnanimous to the 
yanquished, will allow' the I’russians to 
retire.” « 

“Th<5 Pni.ssians ! Iletirel” cried Kilgar 
Fcrricr, catching tlu* la.>t wool and glancing 
fiercely at Savarin. “ What Pru.'-sian spy ha ve 
wC among ns/ Net one Af tlie barbarians 
shall escape. IPc have l)u( to disnii'-s the 
traitors who liavi; usurped the (loveriimenl, 
proclaim the Lonnnimc, and the rights 
of labour, and ayu give birth to a Ilcreules 
that even in its craiUe can strangle the 
•vipers.” 

Edgar Perrier AV.a.s \Iie sole mcinljer of iiis 
political party among (he grouji which he 
thus adibcssi d ; but. sueb was t iii- irrror which 
the Communists already b'gin to inspire 
among the hourt/roisic t hat no one volunteered 
a reply. Savarin linked his arm in Do Brbz6’s, 
and prudently drew him o(V, 

“1 suspoft,” said tlie foViiUT, “tliat avo 
shall soon liavc Avorse calamities to endure 
than the. Prussi;fn oOua and the black loaf. 
The Gominnnists aa’iII hat'c their da^:” 

“ I sliaJl be in Jiiy grave before thoJi,” Siiid 
De Breze, in hollow aei’cnts. It is twenty- 
four hours sinee I spent my last fifty sous on 
the purchase of a i>t, and' I burned* the legs 
of my b(Klstead for the fuel by which that 
quatlruped was roasted.” 

“ Entre nount iny po<.Ar friend, X am much 


R XIII. 

in tlu* same condition,” said Savarin, with a 
gl lastly attempt at Ids old pleasant laugh. 
“See how I am shrunken! My wife would 
be unfaithful to the Savarin of. her dreams if 
she accepted a kiss from the Kleialer gallant 
you b(;hold in me. Bill 1 iluJugiit you were 
in the National triianl. and' therefore had not 
to vanish into air.” 

“ I was a National (Inard, but I could not' 
Mand lli<i hardships, and being above (he age, 

I obtained my cxtaiiplion. An Id pay, I was 
(ben too jiroml to rlaim my wage of J franc 
2.') centimes. T should nut bo loo proud now. 
Ah, blessed lx; 1 leave n ! licie conies Lcmer- 
cicr; he t>Avcs#me a dinner — lie shall pay i(. 
Eon my dear Prcileric ! How haiid- 

snino you lonk in your / Your iinifoi iii 
is brilliantly fresh from the soil of powder. 
Whai a contrast to llie tatterdemalions of the 
Lina 1 '* 

“ I fear.” saitl Lcnicrcier, ruefully, ‘'that 
my costume Avi'd not l(U>k so well a day or tAvo 
hciico. I liave just laid news tliat will no 
doubt MXin very glorious— in the neAvs})apcrs. 
Hut then nowt'j)apors are not subjected to 
cannoii-balls.“ 

‘•What do you mean.''” answered J>c 
Bh’/.c. 

•* I met. as I ( incrged from iny apartment a 
fov.v minutes ago, that- iiro-ealcr V'ietor Do 
/\IauhH»n. Avf'<» always contrives It) know what 
pa^M^s ;ii headquarters. Ife toUl me that pre- 
parations are l)i;iiig made for a great sortie. 
Most. })ro]>ably (he announccmeiil Avill a.))})car 
in a proclama(i<m to-morrow, and oiir troops 
march forlh to-morrow night. 'J'hc National 
(luard tfools ami asses avIio have been yelling 
out for decisive acti(ui) arc to liavellu'ir wish, 
and to le ])iacetl in ilio. van of b*attli‘. — 
amongst lilt; foremost, the battalion in whieh 
I am tairtHJed. Slitutld this be tair last meet- 
ing tni <;artli. say tliat I’rederic LeiihTcier has 
Hnislu-d his pari in life Avilh oolnt.y 

“(Jall.aiit friend,” saitl De Breze. feebly 
seizing him by tlie arm, ‘‘if it be true that 
thy mortal eareer is meiiaeetl,tlie as thou hast 
livctl. An lionest man lt?avcs no debt unpaid. 
Thou owest me a dinner.” < 

“Alas I ask of me Avhat is ^jossihle. I will 
j give thoc three, however, if I survive and rc- 
I gain niy rentoH. But to-day I have not even 
j a mouse to share with Fox.” 

•‘Fox lives then?” cried Do Brey.cb with 
sparkling hungry eyes. 

“ Yes. At present he isnu^king the experi- 
ment how long aa animal can live without 
food,” 
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mercy upon him, poor bcasfc ? Ter- 
minate his ptuifrs a noble lieath. Let Iiim 
save thj' frieiuls and tli3'self from starvinjj. 
I’\)r myself alone I do not plead ; 1 am but an 
amateur in polite literature. But Savarin, 
the illustrious yavarin, — in critidsm the 
French Longinus — in poetry the Parisian 
Horace — in social iih^ the genius of gaiety in 
pantaloons, — contemplate his attcmnafcil 
frame ! Sliall he jx'risli for want of f(.od 
while thou hast such snporlliiil^'' in th\' 
larder ' J appeal to tliy heart, tliy conscience, 
thy })at riot ism. What, in the eyes of France, 
are a thousainl Foxes compared to a single 
yavarin ? 

“At this moment,” sighed Savarin, “1 
could swallow anvlliing, liowever nauseous, 
even thy llatler 3 r,.lte liiczc. But, my fricml 
Fredci-ic, thou goest into battle — wliat will he- 
come of l''ox if^jlam fall' Will he not he 
dev( aired bj* strangca's Surcl\’’ it wcr<^ a 
sweeter thought to his faithful heart to 
furiiisli a re])ast to thy friends;' — his virtues 
aeUnowlcdgcd, his memory hlest! ” 

“Tliou dost look vci\V lean, inv poor 
Sjivarin! And liow hospilablf! them weia 
when yet plump !” said I''j'ederic. pai lietieally. 
‘•And eerrainly, if 1 live. Fox \tmi starve: if 
T am slain, Fox will he eattii. Vet, IVnu* 
Fox, dear Fox, who Jay on my breast wlam I 
was frost bitten. No; I have not tlie heart to 
(»rder him to the spit for 3 am. Frge it 
not 

“ I will save thee that pang,” cried IV 
BnV..!'. “ We ari' close l)y tin* rooms. Kximse 

me for a moment : I will run in and insiniet 
th^' houni\" • 

So saying lie spi'ang forward with an 
elasticity of st<‘p whieli no (»ne <'ou!d havi' 
iinLi(.'ipatt‘d riom Ids ja’cvious languor. 
Frederic would have followed, but Savarin 
clung to iiiin, whiinpin’ing — ••Stay; I shall 
fall like an cmjjty sack, w iiiiont the .-^uppcn’t of 
thine arm, young hero. I’ooli ! of . oiir'-e De 
Brez(* is only joking— a pleasant j-'ke. Hi'^t ! 
— a seerel ; lu^ lui.'. mom-y. and im aus to givt: 
ns once more a dinn<,r at his own <'ost, pn*- 
tciiding that we dim’ on tliy dog. Me was 
planning lid's wlien Hum earnest up. I.vt him 
have liis joke, and we sludl have afr.st’nt 
Jialthazar!' 

" l*eiu I ” ^.ai<l Frederic, doubt fully : “ Hum 
art sure he has im designs upon I’ox 

“Frrtainly not, ('xcej)t in regalin.g u-. 
T)onke_: is * u)r had. Imt. it is 11 fram-s a lii. 
A } ml let is I’xeellent, bul it is Ilo francs. 
Trust to Me dh’e/.e. ; we shall linve tlonV-v 
andpiilU‘ 1 , and Fox shell feast upon the 
3’e mains.” 

Before Frederic could repl.v, the two nun 
wejv jo.slIcd and sVept on by a sudden rush of 
a noisy crowd in their rear. Tlie}' could hut 
distingnitfli the W(»rds — (Morions news— victory 
— Faidherhe — Fhanz^y. But these words 
weresulheieiit for them to join willingly in the 
rush. They forgot their hunger ; they forgot 
Fox. As t.hev' were hurried on, tliey learned 
that there was atreport of a eomplete defeat 
of the Prussians by Faidhcrbe near Amiens, — 
ot|a still more decided one on the Loire by 


I Chnnzy. Tiiese generals, with arm fc.s tlushcfl 
j with trinini)h, were pressing on towai'ds Paris 
I to accelerate tlie desirnetion of the hated 
j Germans. Mow tlie report ar«)'>o 110 one 

■ exactly" knew. All believed it. and were 
I making their way to the. llblel do Ville to 
; hear it formally confirmed. 

I Al^ ! hefoji- they got there they were met 
. hy another crowd returning, dejected but 
I angiy. So such news had njiehed the 
. Government, (Mian/.yaiul Faiillu rbo wereno 
: iloiiht lighting biavelv willi everv ]irohability 
of siu’ccxs ; bill — 

Tlu’ l*arisi:in imagin.at i(m required no more. 
“ We shnnld always be defeating the enemy,” 
j said Sav.'irin. “if iheri; weia- not .'ilways a 
j but;"* and his audience, wlio. h:id he so ex- 
; prc’.ssrd hims<df ten iginntivs before, would 
i have b.ru him t<3 pieces, now ajiplauded 
; the epigram : and wit b c xeev;b ionson Troehu, 
i mingled witli many a ])e:il <»f ]iainfnl sarcastic 
r laughter, vn«-irerati‘d and disp< rse<l. 
i Asihetw(> fri* lids saunii'fed hack toward 
* the jiarl of the Ikmlevards on whieli Do 
i Bn*7.<’ had parb'd eoni]iany \\illi them, 
Sav.'O’in (piitted T.enicrrier sudden]}', and 
crossed the .stre(‘t te aeeo.st a small party of 
tw<i ladies and two men who v\ere on tJioir 
. way to the \I:id(‘ltMne. While ho was ex- 
' cdiangiiig a few words with Hiem. a young 
couple, aim In arm, parsed Iw Leinereier, — 
the man in Hie iniib'rm of Hu* National 
; Guard- uniform as uieidfii'd as Ihvderic’s, 

I hut with as litik’ of a military air as can well 
b-‘ eon*-eivetl. Mis gait was slouehing ; his 
! head bent d».wnwaids. Me -lid itot seem to 
I lisu-n to hi^ e(.mjia;i’.on. wlio was talking 
with (jui'-kin'-s and vivacity, h(*r fair face 
( radiant w itli smWes. I. emereioi* looked after 
i them ;l^ tliev passi'd bv. "Stir vtoti 
miiiiere<l Fivdei ir- to him.self “ surely that -is^ 
hi hrUr .4niie; and she has got back 1 her 
truant jxu-i M last.” ' • 

While fA'inereii r tlnis st.lil<')([uized. G ustave, 
still h'f’kiiig d'>w}^, was hd aerovis th(’ street 
; 1)V his fair ( nni) anum. ami into the midst of 
the little group witli whnin Savarin had 
i paused to speak. Aceidt ntally brushing 
again-^t Savarin hinna'lf, he raised his tyes 
: witli a s1;ii-l, .'ibniii lo mutter some eonveu- 
‘ tional a]><i!ogv. nnI ' U .lnli»* felt the arm on 
I which she h-ant tK-mble, nerv<iu.dy. Before 
; him stood fsama. the (•oiinless tie \'andemar 
hv her sitle ; her two tJther companions, 
Jkmn! and tlie Abbe Vertiue. a step or two 
l-ehiml. 

Gustave nneoM’red, boweil low, and 
stood mute and still for a moment, para- 
lyzed by surpri'^o and the chill of a painful 
; sliaine. 

.Julie's vvaleht'ul eyes, following his, fixed 
' themselves on Hie same face.* (hi the instant 
, slie tlivinM Hic truth, she beheld her to 
wliom she had owetl months tif jealous agony, 
anti (A'er wlunn, poor child, she thought she 

■ bail achieved a 1 riumph. But the girl’s heart 
vva< so instill ••lively good, that the sense of 

i triumph was mergevl in a s(?nse of eoni} assion, 
i Her rival had lost Gustave. To Julie the 
I loss of Gustave was the loss of all that makes 
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life worth having. On her part, Isaura 
movcxl not only by the beauty of Julie's 
countehanoc, but still more by the childlike 
ingenuousness of its expression. 

So, for the first lime in their lives, met the 
child and the stepchild of Louise Diiv.al. j 
Kaeh so deserter I, each so left alone and inex- | 
perieneed ami«l the perils of tlie world with ' 
fates so different, typifying orders of Woman- | 
hood so opposed. Isaura was naturally the | 
first to break the silcn<;c that weighed like | 
a sensible load on all present. 

She advanecti towards Rameau, with sincere 
kindness in her look and tone. 

“ Accept my congrat ulaf ions,” slie said, with 
a grave smile. ‘‘ Vour rnoMier informed me 
last evening of your nuptials. Without 
doiiVit I sec Madamy (lustave Rameau;” — 
and she extended lier liand towards Julie. 
The poor Ondinc. shrank back i'<ir a inoinont, 
blushing up to her temples. It was the first 
hand which a woman of spotless eliaraeter 
had extended to her since she had loht the 
protection of Madame Siirville. She IoucIkhI 
it timitlly, humbly, then drew her bridegroom 
on ; ami with head more downcast than 
Gustave, passed through the group without a 
word. 


She did not speak to Gustave till lb«y were 
out of sight and hearing f»f those they had 
left. Then, ju’ossing his arm passionately, 
she said, “And tliat is the demoMU thou 
hast resigned for mo ! Ho iiol deny it. lam 
so gl:ul to have seen her ; it has d«)no me so 
much good. How it has deepened, ])untiod, 
,iny love for tliee! I have hut one return to 
make ; but that is my whole lib*,. Thotr^halt 
never have cause to blame me — never — 
never ! ” 

Savarin lookc*! very grave and thoughtful 
when he rejoined Lcmercier. 

“(^m I l>elicvc my eyes ? ” said Frederic. 
“ Surely that Vas Julio (-aumartin leaning on 
Gustave Rameau's arm ! And had la; the as- 
surance, so accomfjaniod. to salute Madame 
do Vandemar, and Mademoiselle Cieeigna., to 
whom T understooel he was alViaiieed ] Nay, 
eliel I not sei' Mademoiselle ^diake hanels with 
the Oneline.' or am I uneler om^ of the 
illusions which famine is said to engender iti 
tlie: brain I ” 

“1 liave ne)t strength now te> answer all 
these inteiiTOgativcs. I have' a story to tell ; 
but J ke.'cp it for elinnes*. Let us hasten to thy 
apartment. Dc Rrcize is doubtless there wait- 
ing us.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TJnPRESCIKXT of flic perils that awaite'd 
him, absorbeel in the sense of <>xisting elis- 
cornfort, colei, and hunger, Fe)x lift eel his 
mournful visage fremi his master's elressing- 
gown, ill which he hael ene:oilcel liis shivering 
frame, on th(3 entrance of He Breizc ami the 
conewrge of the liousc in whieli Lemcrcie?r 
had his apartmemt. Rce^ognizing tlie Vicomte 
as one of his master’s ace|uaintam*es, he 
chocked the first iinjiulse that proniptcel him 
to essay a feeble bark, ami permitted himself, 
with a pet ulant whine, to be extracted fremi 
his covering, ami hclel in the arms of the 
murderous visite’r. 

Bieu de dieu!^' ejaculatcel Vo Breeze, 
“ how light the poor beast has become ! ” 
Here he pinched the sides and thiglis of the 
victim. “ Still,” he said, “there is some flesh 
yet on these bones. Vou may grill the paw's, 
fricasser the shoulders, and roast the rest. 
The rognans and the head accept for your- 
self as a perquisite.” Here he transferred 


I''ox to the arms of the conciergr, adding, 
“ I’/Ye a la hcwgnr, won ami,'* 

“ Ves, Monsieur. J must be quick about it 
while my wife is absenl. She hrs a faiuIosKO 
bn* ihi; bruit*. Hi; must be on the spit before 
bluMct unis.” 

*• P»e it so; and on the table in an hour — 
five o’clock prtjeist'ly — I am famished.” 

Tlie conrirrge disappeared with Fox. He 
Breze then amused himself by searching into 
Fre<lcri(!’s cupboards and buffeU^ from wbieh 
ho proilueed a cloth and utensils necessary for 
the rejiast. Those ho anangc'd with great 
neatness, ami awaited in patience the moment 
of parti(;ipatioii in the feast. 

The hour of five had struck before Savarin 
and Frederic entered the mlon ; and at their 
sight He Briiz^ dashed to the stairt^ase and 
called out to the concierge to serve the 
dinner. * 

Frederic, though unconscious of the Thy- 
estean nature of the banquet, still look^^l 
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round % (lojf ; iuwl, not |)i'm ivirij; Jiiin, 
bogiiii to call out, “ J''ox ! Fox ! n-herc Inial 
thou hidtleii thysolf ] ’’ 

Trauquilli/u yoiirsollV’ said Do Ihvzu. 

• 1)0 not suppose t lint 1 have not 

Notk »y the Authou’s Son.-‘--T1io lumil tluit. 
wrotf thus fnr lias l«>ft uii'.v ril tr;ii llio la>l- Sfi-m- of tho 
tiMiroly of poor Fox. lu tin* ilci'p wlua'f l*ro^-pl•lo has 
tlroppctl liis waml an* now irrovocahly hnruNl IJu* 
liiimour anil tlio jiatlaw of tliis rynopha-r^tiis lianipiot. 
One (U.’tail of it, liowovrr, wliicli tin* author inip:irtt*il 
to lii.s son, may Ikto ln’ faintly imlioati-d. Lot tho sym- 
piit.lu/.inK roailor rooof'iii/o ail that is jlraiimtio iii tlio 
conllift hotwcon liunj^oranil alVootion ; lot him rorall 
to mind Iho laohrMiioso lovimjf-kimlnoss of his own 
post-pram 1 in 1 omotions allor hli.'-s/nlly hivakimr .somo 
1'iist, loss moroilossly proloiiood, wo will hopo, than that 
of flioM* hosio;,rod h.'inipictors ; and then, Ihoux'h nn.'iahwl 
hy till* fanry whioli oonooivod so iiiiiiint a silnat ion, In* 
may iiorhaps ini;i; 4 :ino wliat lo.irful (omli-rncss would 
till thooyi'^iif tin* klinl-hcartod I'liih i-io, as tli>*y o m- 
toiniiluto till! woM-piokod hoin-sof hissai*rilic*»-d favonrit • 
on tho phittor hid'oro lAn ; which lie pii'lios away, si'di- 
in.'^, ‘‘ Ah, poor Fox I how ho would h:i\o oliioyoil 1 host! 
1.1 >110'.!" 

Tic- chapter inimedialcly followin'' this «mo aLo 
roiiFiii's imtinished. Ji was imt infende-l t » cIo^'O the 
narrative tlins loi't. uneomiilct. d ; Inn of tho.-o many 
and so various works which li ivo not imworl hily as- 
fiociatiHl with almost every dop n Miiont t>l Ideratauv i In* 
name of a simtle Kmrli'-h writer, it is Cli.M'Tini Till-: 
liAsr. Had the aiirhor lived to ihii^h it. In* would 
douhllo'^s have add<\l to Ids lliadtif t he .-sit^-c «iC 1‘arisits 
Tno“t epic I'pisodo, hy here deseriliiim themiirhlyeomli.it 
hetwivii those two princes of the Parisian Itonrse, the 
mavrnanimons 1 niiih*'isis and Ihi* vedouhtalile Lotivior. 
Amonf,'st the few other p.ij^es of tin* lumk which have 


tfee also rrefutory Nuto« 


; l>i"n leit unwritten, wo must alst) roektm witli lavret 
some iKit'e liescriptive of the reet>neiliatit>n between 

■ flrah.im Vam* aiel Jsaura Ciecira.i ; hut. fortunatrly lor 
the .sit i'^faetiiin of every reader who may have followed 

I thus tar tile furtim s of “The I’arisians,*' all that our 
i ouri«i''i(y is i-hietlv int-a'e-^ted to learu has heeii reeordeil 
i in the A'//r.>/, whii-h was A ritieii heiore the e.tmiiletiou 
ol the novel. 

^Ve know not, indeed, what lias heeome of I hose two 
TarisjatU^V in-M of a IteaulN not of 1 loliim- s. tlie ]H)or vain 
1 ’iM‘l of nie and the c.ood-lie.arled i iiiiiiiie (>f the 

j (Jiitter. It i.. ohv ioiis, from the ahseiiee of all allusion 
to them ill Lemercier's letter to \hnii'. tliat tleu had 
i passed out. of llie narrative hefore that lelter was 
i written. We mu-'t supjuise the eata^lrojih'- of tlwir 
j fiite -5 to Iiave heeii deserihed, in Some jireeeiliiii' eliaiiler, 
. hy the aut lior himself; who Would :i.'"Uredly not have 
lett M. liustave Itameau in perm.iiieiit possession of his 
III -m«‘rite<l and ill-Mdni''li‘i-ed fortimi'. 'I'lvat Freneli 
I repreM-nfative of the appriipriati-ly I'opnlar poetrv of 

■ m••d•a-ll ideal, wliieli pi-eha" “ I he loses and rapliire.s of 

• vieij ■* to “llie lilies and languors ol \ irlue,” eatiimt have 
. lieen in-islei-m iMv r>-i*<meiied 1 y the sweet savours of 
i t!i * •! tuiC'tie even win ii '“pleed With pumrent 

whiifsof ri'piidiate .1 di‘-r'-i>iif aldlitv , to aiiv sellish he- 
1 tr.ival of the ejiisi* of iimver';:il '-■leial em.aneipiitiou 
lr.»m the per'^.iii il jiroprietiio. If p.i.ir .1 iilii* ( ‘ainiiiirtin 
i has jion-heil ill tlie si*‘ 'i' "f r.iris, w it.h all the ^riiee ol 
fl sell-wiMlchO r.ileiMpt loll .''till Upon her. We sliouM 
I donh(le-,s deem fi'T t.ih* a. h.ippier one than any .‘•he 
( coiil'l have louml in proloiiL.'. d e.vi ieiiei' as Mail.ime 
I 15 uiieau : and a eel) dll iiioilieiim of this v, orld's ‘tood 
tilings w ill, in that e:i e, h.ive heen rescued for wori.liier 
: emplo,\ment hy «!i iliam Vane, 'fo that assurance 
j iiolhini' hni Iicmereier's ilc-eripl ion ot the fate of 
] Viet. »r de Manleon ( '.vhieli will he found in the 
. iic'-d he added for (he sati-faet imi of our sense of jioetio 
justice: and. If on the mimic .sla.U'e, fiMin wliieli they 
I now di.'-‘ap{ie;ir, all these pnppi'ls have ripditly jilayed 
j tlieir ]iart.s in the drama of ai, empire's fall, eneh will 
I have heliu'd to “]»oiiit a moral ” us well as to ” adorn a 
I tale.” Valet'f f't i>landite, ® 


CTTAPTEK 

Among the refuprs whicli the ronroi frnm 
VorsiiillcH (lis^orjrcd on tlio Turis slut ion 
were two moil, wlio, in pusliin.u: llirou.irli ihc 
m’owil, came suddonly fiU'C to lace with I'uch 
otluT. 

“ Aim ! Bon jour^ M. I)u[i]cssis,” said a 
burly voioo. ^ 

** /iim jou 7 ‘, M. Louvicr,” ropliod Dii- 
plcssis. 

*• How loiig have you left Ih’fl.'ipriie ! ” 

“ On the day that tiie news of tin; ariiii.-'ifo 
veaehed it, in order to he able to enter Paris 
the first dtiy its gates were open. And you — 
where have you been ] ” 

“ In London.” 

“ Ah I in London ? ” said Duplessi*^, puling. 
“ 1 \^e\y I liad an enemy there.” 


THE LAST. 

i 

*• KiiL-my : 1 .’ Pah ! niy dear Monsieur. 

Wlint makes you think me your enemy ” 

“ I remiMuiMT \«'ur llimafs.” 

,^1 fn'opos of K()eli<‘hriaiit . l\v the way 
wIkmi wnuld it lie convenient to you and the 
<lear iMunjuis to me into promjit ])Osses- 
siou of that pro]>erly.' You can no longer 
pretend to liuy it as a for, Alade.moiselle 
Valerie.” j 

“i know not that yet. It is true that all 
the linamial operations attempted iny 
ag<*iiT in Loudon have failed. Put 1 may 
recover myself yet, now that I re-enter Paris. 
In the meantime*, we have §till six months 
before us ; for, .as you will find— if you know 
it not alretuly — the interest duo to you has 
Ijeen lodge<l with Messrs. of , and 
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ycu cannot foreclose, oven if the law <tiil not 
take into consideration tlio national calamities 
„ as between debtor a]id creditor.*’ 

‘•Quite true. Jim il' you cannot buy the 
property it mustpass into my hands in a very 
short time. And von and the Marquis hatl 


better come to an amicable arran^e 5 e,>ent wiiii 
me. Aiit'op)}^,V rearl in the ‘ Times’ nevys- 
j)aj)er that Alain was aiiioim the wounded ie 
tlie sortie of Deceinhcr.” 

“ Yes ; we learnt that throng;!! a pijfostn- 
post. We wiro afraid . , 


L’F.NVOT. 


The intelligent reader will perceive that 
the story I relate is virtually closed with tho 
irreccdiii' chapter ; though I rejoice to think 
that what may be called its plot docs not find 
il3 denouement amidst the crimes and the 
frenzy oE the Querre den dommunevj'. Fit 
subjects these, .hideed, for the social analyst 
in times to come. When crimes that outrage 
humanity have their motive or their excuse in 
principles that demand the demolition of all 
upon which the civilization of J'Jurope lias its 
basis — worship, property, and rnaniage — in 
order to reconstruct a new ci vilization adaptcil 
to a new humanity, it is scarcely possible for 
the serencst contemporary to keep his mind 
in that state of abstract reasoning with whici 
Phildsophy deduces from some pAst evil some 
existent good. For my part, I liclieve that 
throughout the whole known history of man- 
kind, even in epochs whfn rcfisou is not misled 
and conscience most perverted, there runs vis- 
ible, though fine and thread-like, the chain of 
destiny, which has its roots in the throne of 
an All-wUc and an All-good ; tint in the 
wildest illusions by which multitudes are 
frenzied, there may be detected gleams ot j n>- 
phetie truths ; that in the fiercest crimes 
which, like tlie disease of an epidemic, char- 
acterize a peculiar epoch under abtiormal cir- 
cumstances, there might be found instinct.s or 
asplraticns towards some social virtues to be 
realized ages afterwards by happier genera- 
tions, all lending to save man from despair of 
the future, were the wboI,e society to unite for 
the joyless hour of his race in the abjurgation 
of soul and the denial of (Hod, because all ir- 
resistibly establishing that yearning towards 
an unseen future which is the le.ading attri- 
bute of soul, evincing the government of a 
divine Thought which evolves out of the dis- 
cords of one age the harmonies of another, 
and, in the world within us as in the world 
without, enforces upon every unclouded rea- 
son the distinction between Providence and 
chance. 


The account subjoined may sufiicc to say all 
ihat rests to be said of those individuals in 
■ whose fate* apart from the events or personages 
that bcJoTig to graver history, the reader of 
this wcik may liave conceived an inteic-l. 
It is translated from the letter of Frederic la?- 

mercier to Graham Vauc, dated June >, a 

month after the defeat of the t\>imiiiiuists. 

“ Dear and distiiigaishi-d Kugiishman, 
\vhosc nam(. I Intiour l>ut fail to pronounce, 
.a(;cept my cordial thanks for your interests in 
such renniris of Frederic licmercier as yet 
surviv<* the ravages of famine, J!lq?7alit'y, 
lirotherhood, Petroleum, and the Kighls of 
Labour. I (lid not desert my Paris whcji M. 
Thiers, ^ pannula non- hene rel'irtn^ VA his s.'i- 
gacious friimds and his valiant troops to the 
groves of Versaillc'S, and confided to us un- 
armed citizens the prcs(*rvation of order and 
property from the insurgents whom he left in 
poss(j!Ssion of our forts and cannon. 1 felt 
spellbound by the interest of the.s-/«?.sY/V" mrh'- 
dranir^ witli its (juick succ^ession of scenic 
etfects and the metropolis of the. world for its 
stage. Taught by experumee, 1 did not aspim 
to be an actor ; and even as a spectator. 1 to^k 
CM re neither to liiss nor ap])lauil. lL'*<itating 
your happy KnglamI, I observed a strict, neu- 
trality ; andjsaftMnj'self fromdang(.T, loft my 
best friends to the care of the gdds. 

“ As to political questions, 1 dare not com- 
mit myself to a conj^rcture. At this ro?/t/r rt 
noir tabic, all I can say is, tliat whicbever 
card turns up, it i.s eiflKU’a red or a black one. 
One gamester gains for the moment by the 
loss of the other ; the table eventually ruins 
both. 

“ No one believes that the present form of 
government can last ; every one differs .ns to 
that which can. Tlaoul do Vandemar is im- 
movably convinced of the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Savarin is meditating a new jour- 
nal devoted to the cflupo o£ the Count of Paris. 
De Bp6ze and the old Count de Passy, haying 
in turn espoused and opposed every pre^ous 
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. jrm of government, naturally go in for a per- 
fectly ilbvel experiment, and are for constitu- 
tional dictatorship under the Due d’Aumale, 
whicli he is to hold at his own pleasure, and 
ultimately resign to his nephew the Count, 
under the mild title of a constitutional king; 
— that is, if it ever suits the pleasure of a dic- 
tator to depose himself. To mo tliis se^]Ills tlio 
wildest of notions. If the Due’s administra- 
tion wore successful, the French would insist 
on keeping it ; and if tlie nncle were unsuc- 
cessful, the nephew would not have a chance. 
Duple.ssis retains his faith in theliiiperial dy- 
nasty ; and that Imperialist party is iiiueh 
stronger than it appears on tlie surface. So 
many of the hourueoixh*. recall with' a sigh 
eighteen years of prosperou.s trade ; so many 
of the military officers, so many of the civil 
officials, identify their career with the Napo- 
leonic favour ; andsomany of the Ih’icsthood, 
abhoiTing the Ke^blic, always liable to pass 
into the hands of tho.se who assail religion, — 
uriwillmgtoadniit the claim of the Orleauists, 
anj at licart for the Empire. 

Ihit. I will tell you one secret. I and all 
the quiet folks like me (we are more numcrcus 
than any one violent faction) are willing to 
accept any form of government l^y which we, 
have the best chance of keeping our coats on 
our Ijaeks. Lihertv^ Eijalit(\ ai'd 

gouo quite out of fashion ; and Mademoiselle 

has abandoned h(*r great chant of the 

IVlarseillaise, and is drawing tears from en- 
lightencil audiences by her pathetic delivery 
of ‘ 0 Richard! 0 won Roi !' 

“ Now about the other friends of whom you 
aijk for news. 

• “Wonders will never cease. L^uvicr and 
Diiple.>sis are no longer deadly rivals. Tliey 
have become swoi’ii iriends, and are meditating 
a great spcciilaliou in common, to commence 
as sf)on as the Prussian debt is paid off. Victor 
tK; MauhH^ii brought about this reconciliation 
in a single interview during tlie brief inter- 
rcgiium between the Peace and the Guerre 
fira Commmieux. You know how sternly 
I .ouvier was bent upon .seizing Alain do Uochc- 
briant's estates. Can you conceive the true 
cause ! Can yon im.agine it po.sKiblo that a 
Iiardcned money-maker like Louvier should 
ever allow himself to be actuated, one way or 
the oUicr, by the romance of a sentimental 
AVTonf^ Vet^o it was. It seems that many 
years ago lie was desperately in love with a 
girl who disappeared from his life, and wliom 
lie believed to have been seduced by the late 
IMarquis de Rocliebriaiit. It was in revenge 
f :r this supposed crime that he had made him- 
self the principal mortgagee of the late Mar- 
tinis ; and, visiting the sins of the father on 
the son, had, undei^ the infernal disguise of 
friendly interest, made himself sole mortga- 
gee o Alain, upon terras apparently the 
most genefous. The demon soon showed his 
Hriffe, and was about to foreclose, wlien 
Duplessis came to Alain’s relief; and 
Uochebriant was to be Valt^rie's dot on 
her marriage with ^lain. The Prussian war, 
of course, suspended all such plans, pecuniary 
and matrimonial. Duplessis, whose resources 


were terribly crippled by the war, attempted 
operations in London with a view of raising 
the sum necessavy to pay oil the moi tgage ; 
— fouiul himself strangely frustratr'd and' 
ballloii. Lou vier was in London . and defeated 
his rival’s agency in every speculation. It 
became impossible for Diijilossis to redeem the 
inortgjige. ’riai two men eanic to Pans with 
the peStce. Lou vier dctevmiiieil both to seize 
the llreton lands and to complete the ruin of 
DQples.sis ; when he learned horn De Mauleon 
that he bad spent half hia life in a baseless 
illusion ; that Alain’s father was innocent of 
the crijuo for whicli his son was to sulfer 
and Victor, with that strange ])owor over 
men’s minds whieh was so ^ see u liar to him, 
talked Lou vier into mercy if not into ve})cnt.- 
Jince. Ill short, the mortgage is to be paid 
nif by inbtalinonts at I'hc c mvenieiice of 
Dupleosis. Aiain’h marri.igc with Vali'rie is 
to take place in a f«*w wijeks. 'J’lie foHrnis,x.ut x 
are already gone to lit up tin; ol.l chateau fur 
the 1)1 ido, and Louvicr is invited to the 
wedding, 

“I have all this story from Alain, and 
Irom I tiipic.-sis himself. I tell tlio tale as 
’twas told to me, wit It all the gloss of senti- 
ment upon its woof. Pint between ourselves, 

I am loo PaiLsian not to he sceptical as to 
tlie unalloyed amiability of smhlen corn’cr- 
sioiis. And i sus])ect that l.ouvier was no 
longer in a comlitiou to indulge in the unpro- 
fitable W'him of turning ruriW seigneur. Ho 
had sunk largo sums and ineuned great 
liabilities in the new street to he called after 
his name; and that street lins been twice 
ravaged, lirst by the Pnij^sian siege, and next 
by the Guerre dot Gommunvux ; and 1 can 
tlctect many rcaspns why Lou vier should 
deem it prudent not only to witlulraw from 
the Uochebriant seizure, and make mrc of 
peacefully i*ocovering the capital lent on it, 
but e.stablishing joint interest and quan 
partnership with a lirianeier so hrilliant and 
successful as Armaiid i)uph>sis has hitherto 
been. • 

“Alain liirnself is not. quite recovered from 
his w'ound, and is now at Poehebriant, nursed 
by his aunt and Valci ii;. I liave promised to 
visit him next wc(;k. Uaoul de \’anclemar is 
still at Paris with his mother, saying there is 
no phice where one riu istian man can be of 
.such service. The old Cm*nt declines to eomo 
back, Kiying there is no place where a 
philosopher can be in such danger. 

“ I reserve us my last communication, in 
rcjily to your questions, that whieh is the 
gravest. You say tliat you saw in the public 
joiimabs brief iniiice of the assassination of 
Victor de Mault'oif; and you ask for such 
authentic particulars as 1 can give of that 
event, and of the motives of the assassin, 

“ I need liotjOf course, tell you how bravely 
the poor Vicomte behaved throughout tlio 
siege ; hut he made many enemies among the 
w;orst membens of the National Guard by tho 
severity of his discipline ; and had he been 
aaught by the mob the same -day as Clement 
Thomas, whocommittedthesameolTenco, would 
have certainly shared the fate of that generoL 
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Though elected a depute^ he remained at 
Paris a few days after Thiers and Co. left it, 
in the hope of persuading the party of Order, 
including then no small j)()rtioTi of the National 
Guards, to take prompt and vigorous measures 
to defend the city against the Oomtimnists. 
Indignant at their pusillanimity, ho then 
escaped to Versailles. There he more than 
con tinned the high reputation he had at.juired 
during the siege, and impressed the ablest 
public men with the belief that he was 
destined to take a very leading part in the 
strife of party. When the Versailles troops 
entered Paris, he was, of course, among them 
in command of a battalion. 

“ He escaped safe through that horrible 
war of barricides, though no man more 
courted danger. He inspired his men with 
his own courage. It was not till the revolt 
was quenched on the evening of the 1^8th 
May that he met his d(ia(h. Tiic Versailles 
soldiers, naturally exasperated, were very 
prompt in seizing and shooting at once 
every passenger who looked liken foe. Some 
men under lie Maul<;on liad seized upon one 
of these victims, and were hurrying him into 
the next street for execution, when, catching 
sight of the Vicomto, lie scioarned out, ‘ Le- 
beau, savi! uk; ! ’ 

“At that cry T')e MauJeon rushed forward, 
arrested his soldiers, cried, * This man U 
. innocent — a harmless pliysician. I answer 
for him.* As he thus spoke, a woumUid 
Communist, lying in the gutter amidst aheap 
of the slain, dragged himself up, r(?cled to- 
ward De Maulbon, plunged a knife between 
his shoulders, and dropped down dead. 

“The Vicomte w'as cariicd into a neigh- 
bouring house, from all the^wiiidows of which 
the tricolour was suspended ; and the Medveitb 
whom he had just saved froui summary exe- 
cution examined and dressed ^is wound. 
The Vicomte lingered for more flian an hour, 
but expired in the etfort to utter some words, 
the sense of which tliose about him emleav- 
oured in vain to seize. 

“ It was from the }rMcrhi that the name of 
the assassin and the motive for the crime 
were ascertained. 'Fhe miscreant was a Red 
Republican and Socialist named Armand 
Moimier. lie had been a very skilful work- 
man, and earning, as such, high wages. Rut 
bethought lit to become an active revolution- 
ary politician, lir.'.t led into schemes for up- 
setting the world’s existing laws of mar- 
riage, which had intlieted on him one woman 
who ran awaj^ from him, but beingstill legally 
his wife, forlxide him to marry anotlier woman 
with whom he lived, and to whom beseems to 
have been passionately attached. 

“ These schemes, however, lie did not put into 
any positive pr&ctice till he fell in with a certain 
Jean Ijcb'‘-au,who exercised great iriluence over 
him, and by whom he was admitted into 
one of the secret revolutionary pocietics which 
had for their object the overthow of the Km- 

? ire. Af U^r that ti me his head became turneci. 

he fall of the .Empire put an end to the 
flociety he had joined : Lebeau dissolved it. 
During the siege Monnier was a sort of leader 


among the ouvrwrs ; but as it advanced and 
famine commenced, he contracted th^habit of 
intoxication, flis children died of cold and 
hunger. The woman he lived with followed 
them to the grave. Then beseems to have be- 
come a ferocious madman, anti to have been 
implicatcil in the worst crimes of the Com- 
nmni'-ts. Ue cherished a wild desire of re- 
venge against this Jean Tx'beiiu, lo w’hotu he 
attributed all his calamities, and by whora,t^ie 
said, his brother had been shot in t lie sortie of 
December. 

“ Here conies tlie strange part of the story. 
This Jean Tiebcau is alleged to have been one 
and the same ])cr8on witii Victor de Mauleon. 
The Medecin 1 have named, and who is W'ell 
known in Helleville and Montmartre as the 
MMtchi dfis Pauvrtts^ confesses that he be- 
longtMl to the secret society organized by 
Lebeau ; that the disguise the Vicomte as- 
sumetl was so complete, that he should 
not have recognized his identity with the con- 
spirator but for an accident. During the lat- 
ter time of tliobombardmeiit, he, the Mcdefihh 
df‘.H Pauvrts^ was on the eastern ramparts, and 
his attention was suddenly calloii to a man 
mortally woundeil by the splinter of a shell. 
While examining the nature of the wound, 
De Mauleon,’ who was also on the ramparts, 
came to the s[)ot. The dying man said, ‘ M. 
le Vicomte, you owe me a service. My name 
is Marc le lloux. i was in the police before 
the war. When M. ile Mauleon r«‘!issumcd 
his station, and was making himself obnoxious 
to the Kmperor, 1 might liave denounced him 
as Joan Lebeau the conspir/itor. 1 did not. 
'j’lic sie*gc has re‘ducod mo to W'.mt. I have a 
child at hdme — a pet. Don’t Jet her starve^’ 

* I will sec to her,’ said the V'^icomte. P>efoiO 
w'e could get the man into the ambulance 
cart, lie cx])ireil. 

“Tlic Medvrin who told this story I had the 
curio.sity to sec my.self, and cross-question. 1 
own J believe his statement. Whether Do 
Mauleon did or did not conspire againi^L a 
fallen dynasty, to which he owed no allegiance, 
i can little it at all injuie the i*eputat ion lie has 
left behind of a very remarkable man — of gn at 
courage and great ability — wlio might ii.-ive 
had a splendid career if lie had survivL'd. 
Rut, as Savarin says truly, the first bodies 
which the ear of revolution crushes down arc 
those which lirst, harness thci isclvcs*to it. 

“Among De Mauleon’s papers is the pro- 
gramme of a constitution littcd,for Drancc. 
How it got into Savarin’s liands I know not. 
De Mau 1(^011 left no will, and no relations 
came forward to claim his papers. 1 asked 
Savarin lo give me the heads of the plan, 
which he did. They are as follows : — 

“ * The American Republic is the sole one 
worth studying, for it has'^iasted. The causes 
of its duration are in the checks to democrat ic 
fickleness and disorder. 1st. No law affecting 
the Constitution can be altered without the 
consent of two-thinls of Congress. 2nd. To 
counteract the impulses natural to a popular 
Assembly chosen by universal suffrage, the 
greater legislative powers, especially in foreign 
affairs, arc vested in the Senate, which has 
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even eiMCiltive as well as legislative functions. 
3rd. Tlie Chietof the State, having elected his 
govoriiraeiit, can maintain it independent of 
hostile majorities in either Asseiiilily. 

“‘These three principles of safety to form 
the basis of any new cojistitutioii for France. 

“ ‘ For France it is esi?ciitial that the chief 
magifltratc, under whatever title he assume, 
should be as irresponsible as an Mnglish sov- 
ereign. Therefore he should not presitlc at 
his councils ; he should not lead liLs arniie.s. 
The day for personal government is gone, even 
in Prussia. The safety for onlcr in a State is, 
that when things go wrong, the IMinistry 
changes, the State remaiivs t!ie same. In 
Europe, llepuhliean instiiulions are safer 
where the chief magistrate is herediUiry than 
where elective.’ 

“ Savarin says these axioms are carried out 
at length, and t'ir{|Med witli great ability. 

“ I am very gratefnl for your piofTered hos- 
pitalities in England. Some day I shall ac- 
cept tliem — vi/ , whenever I decide on domostie 
life, and the calm of the conjugal ./V>//c/’. I 
have a pvnehant for an English J/cc-y, and am 
not exacting as to the dot. Thirty thousand 
livres sterling would satisfy mo — a trifle, I 
believe, to you rich islanders. • 

Aleanwliile 1 am natural ly compelled to 
make up for the miseries of that horrible siege. 
(Jertain morali/dng journals tell us that, 
s ihered by misforluiies, the Pavisians arc 
going to turn over anew leaf, become studious 
and rellcctivc, despise pleasure and luxury, 
and Jive like German professors. Don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. 3Iy conviction is that 
yhatever may Ihj said as to our friv< 4 l ifcy, extra- 
vagance, &c., under the Empire, we shall be 


I just the same under any form of Governraent 
i — the bravest, the most timid, the most 
i ferocious, the kindest-hearted, the most 
I irrational, the most intelligent, the most con- 
tradictory, the most (jonsistent people whom 
i Jove, taking counsel of Venus and the Graces, 

I Mars ami the Furies, ever created for the 
• deligh^antl terror of the world; in a >vord^ 
I the Parisians. — Votrr tort deroi/^. 

! “Fkedkhio Lejuehcier.” 

It is a lovely noon on the bay of Sorrento, 
tow'ards the close of the aulumii of 1871, 
upon the part of the craggy sIku’c, to the 
‘ left of the town, on which her lirst perusal 
j of the loveliest poem in which the romance 
j of Christian heroism has ever combined 
I elevation of thonglit wi^li silvery (kslicaeies 
■ of speech, /1.4U clianm.d hcrcliildho* d, reclined 
I the young bride of Graham Vane. They were 
i in the fust inoiUH (if I heir mairiagc. fsaura 
i had not yet recovered from the etVects of all 
j that had prii}(‘d upon her life, fniin the hour 
: in which she had deemed that in Ikt pursuit 
i of fame she had lost tlic love that liad coloured 
j her genius and inspired licr dreams, to that 
j in which . . . , 

I The physicians consulted agreed in insist- 
, ing on her passing t he winter in a southern 
I climate : ;iud after their wtiddiug, which took 
I place ill Florence, they thus came to Sorrento. 

I As Tsanra is seat(‘d on S small unoolhed 
j rocklet, (iraham reclines at her feet, his face 
' upturnetl to hers with an inexpressible wistful 
j anxiety in his impassioned teejerness. “ You 
I arc sure ton h'cl better and stronger since we 
j have been liere ? ” 


THE END. 
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lELLIN’S FOOiJ 

B'OIt INFAN^rrS ANTD IMrYAlL<Il>S. 

“Bkehivk House, CoEuroKTH, Wrexham ; 

“G. Mellin, Ifisq, Decenidcr 26^ 1891. 

“Dear Sir, — I h:*vG pleasure in enclosing our l^aby’s 
photo. She is nine r>onths old, fed entirely on Meia.in’s 
Food, and never had a day’s illness in her life, which 
speaks volinncs for your Food. Have recommended it 
to several of our friends, who speak of it as ‘ Kxccllcnt.^ 
“You are at libcity to make use of this letter and photo. 
Kindly acknowledge receipt, and oblige, 

“Yours very truly, GEO. PATTI NSON.” 




{Mann ‘aciured hy Cakr & Co , Ct /.v; v, s/'crirJly for (J. Miit.i iv.) 

For Children after Weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic* 

DIGESTIVE, KOUmSHING, SUSTAINING. 

Price 2s. and 3s. Gd, par Jin. 




COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

"i lic finvst nutriti\<* .ii;d fr.nir food for dollcnto tliildRU and \S(‘:ikly a lull,. 

lY PAL ITABLE, EASILY DIGESVKi), PERFECTLY SAFE. Piico 2s 6d. & 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 

Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus, Post-free, on applicatioi to — 

IVSSfjJLtXiiXJM', JME£iii?llbox>o‘' 'IAToi^Iks^ JPEjCGKIrli^Mt, 



f. BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT. 
i?<7 nod be poisoned by using BAKING POWDER 
\ duiderated with Alum. insist on ha ving 


cap bLiy,and has the largest sale in the world. 




S PATKNT (H;riSi:T.S 
Aro the Best, 

Prci a red ^?/ a ' / xt’ a nd 

hjJecial i>GicntlJiC t‘nn:’t,r>. 

or'iTi= m rt ^rmmouds theui 
for THJ3 .UErt.LTiI. 

Piiblio opinion all over flic wf rlo 
nr.Mnimo'is tlitil, t.hf v r.rn ni. ur- 
pa - ed tor COATFOKT. STyLH. 
AND DITRABILITY^. Sold aii 
over Euro: e, and evcrywlicro in 
3 udiaand t?t .lonie^. "N arr^j and Trai'o 
T.lark, Anehor, on * verv jiair and 
box. A:'5t vt'Ui- Dr iner or Outfitter 
for IZOD’S make ; take no other, 
and Reo you Ket them, as bad mal? 
aro ol ten .<>oltl or aako of extra iTOl'a. 
WiiLti.for our .sheet of Drawings. 


E. IZOO & SOE, 

80, Mi/k St, London. « 

Manufactory: Lanoport. Hants 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, V7.C. 

'I' HI: j’ K p r rKNii' IN 1 1.0 HI-', SI' ;ilhi\v.-d on 
Dl- I rS i, ’oy.i'i’f' . M ill in n L 
•|\vi)j. rCKN' i’ 1 .1 ( rKui-;\ r .-Xf - nrxrs^f.n the 
in: :h:i'5M. nil nfh!'- In .n i i--,, \.)i- >: r.wl Oi.iwn ! ^-v £100. 

.‘^lOl'KS AND sH viCl :-! p.m .I.ivfj 1 .'m l -.Dlfl. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


I r the t lii^'^ura^.t .nn.t nf • liuil, tli - l-la .k r r: Ncs ■'-niaU 
'•iinis on t '.-iKjsU ."t mI 'I'lii-.* s Int e.' f ;** r.'it-.- -.if 'i ilKLE 
pei CLNi. i -: anoui.a. ii ,* ch compl.-tcd £1. 

BIRKB«CK BUILDIWO fOCILTY. 

HO'.v Tvi PUKrHvs!: a iiOU'.i: kor two 

GUINEX” PER .MOMH. , 

BrBKBKCE FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
TO PURDHA.SE A PLOT OS LAND FOR 
Fi/E SHILLINGS l*RR MONTH. 

Ti.v::iRKBfcCK AUM.MsACK. with full vaujcul’rs. Post Frea 
FRANCiS RAVENSCROF f. Ma-iai^ey. 





MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY 

Fifteen Volumes in an Oak Bookcase, 18x10 inches. Price £1 11s. 6( 


MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRAI^\ 

Is, 6(1, each, crown Svo, cloth, >it or uncut edges; or,. 28,- 
Parchment liach, gilt top, uncut edges. 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 

PLAYS PROM MOLIERE. By Enoi.i.sh DnAMAiiam 
MARLOWE’S FAUSTUS AND GOETHE’S FAUST. 

CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 

RABELAIS’ GARGANTUA, AND THE HEROIC DEEDS 'OF PANTAGRU! 
THE PRINCE, and other Pieces. By MAcniAVEi,u. 

BACON’S ESSAYS. 

DE FOE’S JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 

LOCKE ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT; WITH SIR ROBERT FILME 
PATPIARCIIA. 

BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 

DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 
HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK : WITH THE ANCIENT MARINER A] 
CHRISTABEH 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. 

STERNE’S TRISTR.AM SHANDY. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Georok Chapman. 

MEDLEVAL TALES: TALES FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUM, Eto. 
VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE ; AND JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, 

PLAYS AND POEMS BY BEN JONSON. 

HOBBES’S LEVIATHAN. 

BUTIiER’S HUDIBR.AS. 

IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS : MORE’S UTOPIA f B.^CON’S NEW ATLANT 
CAMPANELIA’S CITY OF THE SUN, Exo. 

CAVENDISH’S LIFE OF WOLSEY. 

DON QUIXOTE (Two olunies). 

BURLESQUE PLAYS AND POEMS. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. LoNorELi.ow’s Tran.si.ation. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, PLAYS, AND* POEMS. 
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